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PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


Thb  object  for  which  the  present  treatise  on  Astronomy  has 
been  written,  is  to  provide  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  Colleges  and  the  higher  Academies,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  the  practical  astronomer  with  rules,  or  formulas, 
and  accurate  tables  for  performing  the  more  important  astron(»ni« 
cal  calculations. 

It  is  divided  into  four  Parts.  The  first  three  Parts  contain  the 
theory :  the  First  Part  treating  of  the  determination  of  the  places 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  Second,  of  the  phenom^ 
ena  resulting  from  the  motions  of  these  bodies,  ^uid  of  their  ap* 
pearances,  climensions,  and  physical  constitution ;  and  the  Third, 
of  the  theory  of  Universal  Gravitation.  The  Fourth  Part  consists 
of  Practical  Problems,  which  are  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  Tables 
appended  to  the  work.  An  Appendix  is  added,  containing  a  large 
collection  of  useful  trigonometrical  formulae,  and  such  investiga- 
tions of  astronomical  formulae  as,  from  they:  length,  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  be  admitted  into  the  text, 
and  which  it  was  still  deemed  advisable  to  retain,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  who  might  wish  to  pursue  them. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  this  treatise,  as  compared  with  the 
kindred  works  now  in  use  in  our  Colleges,  are, — L  The  adoption 
of  the  Copemican  System  as  an  hypothesis  at  the  outset,  leaving 
it  to  be  established  by  the  agreement  between  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  leads  and  the  results  of  observation.  2.  A  connected  ex- 
position of  the  principles  and  methods  of  astronomical  observation, 
embracing  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  the  construction  and  use  of 
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the  principal  astronomical  instruments,  and  the  theory  of  the  cor- 
rections for  refraction,  parallax,  aberration,  precession,  and  nuta- 
tion. 3.  The  exhibition  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  motions 
and  places  of  the  different  classes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  one 
connection.  4.  The  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  astronomical  tables.  5.  The  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the 
measurement  of  time,  embracing  the  explanation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  time,  the  processes  by  which  one  is  converted  into  an- 
other, the  methods  of  deteimining  the  time  from  astronomical  obser- 
vations vnth  the  transit  instrument  and  sextant,  and  the  calendar. 
6.  The  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  aspect  and  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  consequences  of  their  motions 
in  space,  and  the  deduction  of  the  various  circumstances  of  these 
phenomena  from  the  theory  of  the  orbitual  motions  previously  es- 
tablished. 7.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory  of  Universal 
Gravitation,  followed  out  into  its  various  consequences.  8.  An 
exposition  of  the  operations  of  the  disturbing  foices  in  producing 
the  principal  perturbations  of  the  motions  of  the  Solar  System. 
9.  The  solution  of  Practical  Problems  by  means  of  logarithmic 
formulae  instead  of  rules.  10.  The  addition  of  lunar,  solar,  and 
other  astronomical  tables,  of  peculiar  accuracy  and  improved  ar- 
rangement 

It  may  further  be  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  investigations 
have  been  materially  simplified,  and  tliat  the  aim  has  been  to  in- 
troduce into  all  of  jthem  as  much  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
method  as  possible.  Particular  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
the  diagrams,  it  being  of  great  importance  that  they  should  convey 
correct  notions  to  the  mind  of  the  student. 

The  Problems  in  the  Fourth  Part  /are  principally  for  making 
calculations  relative  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Fixed  Stars.  The 
Tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  used  in  finding  the  places  of  these 
bodies,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  abridged  and  computed  from 
the  tables  of  Delambre,-  as  corrected  by  Bessel,  and  those  of 
Burckhardt ;  and  the  Tables  of  Epochs  have  all  been  reduced  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.    These  Tables  will  give  the  places 
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and  motionB  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of 
the  tables  from  which  they  were  derived.  But  as  this  degree  of 
accuracy  will  not  generally  be  required,  rules  are  also  given  in 
the  Fourth  Part  for  obtaining  approximate  results.  The  entire  set 
of  Tables  has  been  stereotyped,  and  great  pains  has  been  taken, 
by  repeated  revisions  and  verifications,  to  render  them  accurate. 

The  principal  astronomical  works  which  have  been  consulted, 
are  those  of  Vincey  Gregory^  Woodhousey  Delambre^  Biot^  La- 
placey  Herschely  and  Gummere;  also  FrancoBUf's  Uranography^ 
Franccsuf's  Practical  Astronomy^  Encyclopedia  Metrcpolitana^ 
Article  "  Astronomy,"  and  Baily*s  Tables  and  FormulcR.  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  methods  of  investigation  and  demonstrar 
tion  pursued  in  these  treatises,  such  modifications  being  intro- 
duced, in  those  which  have  been  adopted,  as  the  plan  of  the  work 
required. 

Ntw  IVt,  Immary^  18Sd. 
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^     PREFACE 

TO  THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


Ik  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  present  treatise,  material  a]- 
terations,  and,  it  is  hoped,  improvements  have  be^i  made  in  it. 
The  more  abstruse  parts  are  now  printed  in  smaller  type,  and 
their  connection  with  the  other  portions  of  the  book  is  made  such 
that  they  can  be  pursued  or  omitted  at  pleasure :  by  which  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  making  a  selection  between  two  counes 
of  study,  differing  materially  in  extent,  and  in  the  amount  of  labor 
and  mathematical  attainment  required  for  their  acquisition.  Wood- 
cuts have  also  been  substituted  for  the  original  plates,  as  more 
convenient  to  the  student ;  and  for  the  sake  of  more  ample  illus- 
tration, nearly  fifty  new  diagrams  have  been  added.  Many  of 
these  are  illustrative  of  the  telescopic  appearances  of  the  planets 
and  other  heavenly  bodies.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  several  of  the  Chapters ;  especially  to  the  Chapter  on 
Instruments,  and  those  in  which  the  appearances  and  physical 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  treated  of.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  printed  in  a  small-sized  type,  as  well  as  the  parts 
above  specified.  The  Chapters  on  Comets  have  been  rewritten. 
The  Author  has  also  endeavored,  in  many  instances  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  to  profit  by  such  criticisms  and  suggestions  of 
improvement  as  have  been  made  by  others,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
szperience  in  the  use  of  the  work  as  a  text-book. 

The  Tables  remain  unaltered ;  with  the  exception  of  Tables  I., 
ll..  III.,  and  IV.,  which  have  been  rendered  more  accurate.  Fre- 
quent comparisons,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  of  the 
Lunar  and  Solar  Tables  with  the  places  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,  as 
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given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  the  Connaissance  des  Terns, 
have  furnished  additional  confirmation  of  their  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  augmentation  which  the  work 
has  received,  the  retail  price  of  it  is  very  much  reduced. 

The  references  in  the  text  to  the  investigations  of  astronomical 
formulae  in  the  Appendix,  were  omitted,  in  preparing  this  edition, 
under  the  expectation  that  the  new  matter  to  be  inserted  would 
render  the  omission  of  these  investigations  necessary.  They  are, 
however,  retained ;  and  the  articles  are  designated  in  which  men* 
tion  is  made  of  such  formulae. 

In  addition  to  the  Astronomical  works  mentioned  m  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition,  the  Author  has  particularly  consulted,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  edition,  besides  periodicals,  Littrow's  Wonders 
of  the  Heavensy  KendcdVs  Uranographfy  NichoVs  Phenomena  of 
the  Solar  System^  NichoVs  Architecture  of  the  Heavens^  and  Mor 
son*s  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy. ,  His  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  Professor  Kendall  for  the  copy  which  he  was  permitted 
to  take  of  the  delineation  of  the  great  comet  of  1843,  given  in  his 
Uranography. 

Where  passages  have  been  borrowed  entire  firom  any  author, 
credit  has  been  given  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  by  references  to 
specifications  of  title,  &c.,  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
To  these  it  should  be  added  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Chap- 
ter on  the  Calendar,  after  the  first  paragraph,  is  taken  from  Wood- 
house's  Astronomy,  and  most  of  Art.  463,  firom  Gregory's  Astron- 
omy. Particular  assistance  has  also  been  derived,  in  Part  lY., 
from  Gummere's  Astronomy.  It  would  be  idle  in  every  new 
scientific  treatise,  to  attempt  to  designate  all  the  instances  in  which 
the  same  forms  of  expression  and  the  same  methods  of  investiga- 
tion may  have  been  adopted,  that  occur  in  other  kindred  treatbes. 

DiLAWAEB  COLLIOB,       > 

Newark,  Del.,  June,  1846.  ) 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  edition,  numerous  im- 
portant and  highly  interesting  astronomical  discoveries  have 
been  made.  These  have  been  introduced  into  the  present 
edition,  by  appending»a  collection  of  Notes  to  the  text.  The 
references  to  these  notes,  inserted  in  the  text,  will  bring  the 
different  topics  of  which  they  treat  to  the  notice  of  the  stu- 
dent, in  the  proper  connection,  while  they  will  collectively 
form  a  brief  exposition  of  the  progress  recently  made  in  astro- 
nomical science.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  make  this  edi- 
tion a  faithful  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  science ;  in 
so  far  as  this  end  could  be  attained  within  the  limits  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  a  college  text-book. 

FftOYiDSifOB,  April,  1862. 
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ASTBONOMT. 


IJfTRODUCTION. 

OBKERAL  NOTIONS — GENERAL  PHENOMBNA  OP  THB  HSAVSNS.** 

1.  The  space,  indefinite  in  extent,  which  is  exterior  to  the  eardi» 
IB  called  the  Heaven  or  Heavens^  or  the  Firmament.  The  buo, 
moon,  and  stars,  tlie  luminous  bodies  which  are  posited  in  this 
space,  are  called  the  Heavenltf  Bodies,  The  entire  assemblage 
of  these  bodies  is  frequently  called  tfie  Heavens. 

2.  The  most  casual  observation  shows  uk  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  motions,  as  Well  as  to  various 
changes  of  appearance.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  causes  <n  these  motions  and  changes,  is  called  Astronomy;* 
or,  more  particularly,  Astronomy  is  a  mixed  mathematical  science, 
which  treats  of  the  motions,  positions,  distances,  appearances,  mag- 
nitudes, and  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has 
been  divided  mto  the  two  demurtments  of  PkmeetPure  Astronomy^ 
mdPhysical  Astronomy.  Plane  Astronomj  comprehends,  1st,  the 
description  of  the  motions, .  appearance,,  and  structure  of  the 
hearenly  bodies,  and  the  descriptien  and  explanation  of  their  phe- 
nomena, which  may  be  called  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  2d,  the 
methods  of  observation  and  calculation  einployed  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  embodied  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  and 
the  computation  from  these  of  the  details  of  occasional  phenome- 
na, as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  occultations  of  the  stars,.  &c., 
vriiich  is  denominated  Practical  Astronomy.  Physical  Astrcmomy 
mvestigates  inductively  the  physical  causes  of  the  observed  mo- 
tions and  constitution  of  the  sreat  bodies  of  the  material  universe, 
and  deduces,  as  a  mechanical  problem,  from  the  one  great  cause, 
the  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  all  the  minutias  of  the  celes- 
tial  mechanism. 

A«fip^  a  itar,  and  tw.i«f  t  a  law. 
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3.  The  origin  of  the  icieiice  of  Astronomy  ii  involved  in  obscurity ;  hot  it  ii 
supposed  that  its  first  truths  were  disco\'ered  in  tlie  eariy  ages  of  the  worid  by 
shepherd^  who,  at  the  same  time,  watcl^  their  flocks  by  night,  and  followed  the 
motions  and  noted  the  varying  aspects  olf  the  heavenly  bodies.  Each  successive 
age,  ftom  that  time  to  the  present,  has,  with  occasional  interruptions,  brought  to  it 
its  contributions  of  observations  and  discoveries.  The  imposing  character  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  their  intimate  relations  to  the  eveir-day  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  have,  from  time  unmemorial,  conspired 
to  attract  to  this  science  the  interested  attention  of  mankind,  and  promote  its  ad. 
vancement  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  some  of  its  truths  have  only  unfolded 
themselves,  as  century  after  century  has  passed  away ;  while  others  still  await  the 
lapse  of  future  ages.  Its  history,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  presents  two  prom* 
inent  epochs,  viz :  1.  The  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  by 
Copernicus,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oenturv ;  soon  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  exact  laws  of  its  motions  in  space,  bv  Kepler,  (early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century ;)  which  has  so  completely  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  science, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  such  a  mass  of  observations  of  greatly  increased  accu- 
racy, and  such  an  uninterrupted  series  of  important  discoveries,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  bo  the  date  of  its  origin,  as  the  science  is  now  taught.  2.  The 
epoch  of  the  discovery  of  universal  gravitation,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (1683;)  a 
discovery  that  has  brought  Astronomv  within  the  province  of  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy, and  contributed  greatly  to  its  advancement  and  extension,  by  making  known 
Its  ph]rsical  theory,  which  has  been  developed  by  Laplace  and  others  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail.  Contemplating  the  science  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
we  find  that  its  most  prominent  epoch  is  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  telescope,  a 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time,  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  telescope  to  instruments  for  admeasurement,  and  the  improvement  of  these 
instruments,  its  means  of  research  have  been  gradually  perfected  and  extended, 
as  art  and  science  have  advanced  hand  in  hand :  until  from  a  few  shepherds,  un. 
der  the  open  sky  on  the  plains  of  Cbaldea,  with  naught  but  their  natural  powers 
of  vision,  there  has  come  to  be  a  large  body  of  professed  Astronomers  in  charge  of 
permanent  observatories  erected  in  almost  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe  ; 
and  furnished  at  the  same  time  with  telescopes  that  bring  the  heavenly  bodies  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  times  nearer,  and  disclose  a  new  worid  of  celestial  ob- 
jects, and  with  instruments  that  mark  out,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  ever 
varying  places  of  all  these  bodies. 

4.  To  be  able  to  fonn  correct  notiona  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  form  of  the  earth. 
We  learn  from  the  following  circumstances  that  the  earth  is 
a  body  of  a  globular  form,  insulated  in  space.  Ist.  When  a 
yessel  is  receding  from  the  land,  an  observer   stationed  upon 


Fig.l. 


the  coast,  first  loses  sight 
of  the  hull,  then  of  me 
lower  parts  of  the  sails,  and 
lastly,  of  the  topsails.  Tliis 
is  the  case  whatever  is  the 
direction  of  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  and  at  wliatever 
part  of  the  earth  it  is  ob- 
served. That  this  is  a  proof 
of  the  roundness  of  the  sea, 
will  at  once  be  seen  on  in- 
specting Fig.  1.  It  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  no 
part  of  the  earth  could  be- 
come interposed  between  the 
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hull  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  sails  of  a  distant  vessel,  and  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  if  the  sea  were  really  what  it  appears  to  be»  an 
inde&utely  extended  plane.  2df  At  sea  the  visible  horizon^  or  the 
line  bounding  the  visible  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  is  every- 
where a  circle,  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  altituae 
of  the  point  of  observation,  and  is  on  all  sides  equally  depressed. 
To  illustrate  this  proof,  let  BOA  (Fig.  2)  represent  a  portiim 


of  the  earth's  surface  supposed  to  be  spherical,  P  the  position  of 
the  eye  of  'the  observer,  and  DPC  a  horizontal  line.  If  we 
conceive  lines,  such  as  PA  and  PB,  to  be  drawn  through  the 
point  of  observation  P,  tangent  to  the  earth  in  every  direction,  it  is 

Elain  that  these  lines  will  Sn  touch  the  earth  at  the  same  distance 
'om  the  observer,  and  therefore  that  the  line  A6B,  conceived  to 
be  traced  through  all  the  points  of  contact.  A,  B,  &c.,  which  would 
be  the  visible  horizon,  is  a  circle.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  an- 
gles of  depression  CPA,  DPB,  &c.,  of  the  horizon  in  different 
directions,  would  be  equal,  and  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  seen,  and  thus  that  the  horizon  would  increase  in 
extent,  in  proportion  as  the  altitude  of  the  point  of  observation,  P, 
increased,  da.  Navigators,  as  it  is  well  known,  have  sailed  around 
the  earth  in  different  directions.  These  facts  prove  the  surface  of 
the  sea  to  be  convex,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  conforms  very 
nearly  to  that  of  the  sea ;  for  the  elevations  of  the  hi^est  moun- 
tains bear  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
whole  earth. 

5.  If  an  indefinite  number  of  lines,  PA,  PB,  &c.,  be  conceived 
to  be  drawn  throuffh  the  point  of  observation  P,  (Fig.  2,)  touching 
the  eartli  on  all  sides,  a  conical  surface  will  be  formed,  having  its 
vertex  at  P,  and  extending  imiefinitely  into  space.  All  heavenly 
bodies,  which  at  anytime  are  situated  below  tnis  sur&ce,  have  the 
earth  interposed  between  them  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  seen.  All  bodies  that  are  above  this  surface, 
which  send  sufficient  Ught  to  the  eye,  are  visible.    That  portion 
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4ii  the  beaYena  which  is  above  tluB  sur&ce,  presents  the  uppeaa^ 
wee  of  a  sdiid  TauU  or  canopy,  restii^  upon  the  earth  at  the  risi- 
Ue  horizon,  (see  Fig.  2 ;)  aiMi  to  this  vault  the  sun,  mo<m,  and  stars 
seem  to  be  attached.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is 
an  optical  illusion.  It  will  be  se^n  in  the  sequel  that  the  heavenly 
Iftodiea  are  distributed  throuj^  space  at  various  distances  from  tlie 
earth,  and  that  the  distances  of  all  of  them  are  very  great  in  ccrni- 
parison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  / 

It  will  suffice,  in  the  conception  of  phenomena,  to  suppose  the 
eye  of  the  observer  to  be  near  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  the 
imaginary  conical  sur&ce  above  mentioned,  which  separates  the 
visible  firom  the  invisible  portion  of  the  heavens,  is  a  horizontal 
plane,  confounded  for  a  certain  distance  with  the  visible  part  of  the 
earth.  This  is  called  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  sometimes  the 
horizon  simply. 

6.  Up  and  dotgn.^any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  are  from 
and  towards  the  em£ce ;  and  thus  at  different  jdaces  have  every 
variety  of  abaotute  direction  in  space. 

Thii  &et  ihonld  not  merely  be  acknowledged  to  be  trne,  bat  ehoald  be  dwelt 
vpott  aatil  the  mind  has  become  familiariied  to  the  eonoeption  of  it,  and  diveated, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  notion  of  an  abaolnte  op  and  down  in  qwoe. 

7.  The  earth  is  surrounded  with  a  transparent  gaseous  medium, 
ealled  the  earth's  atmosj^ere,  estimated  to  be  some  fifty  miles  in 
height ;  through  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  seen.  The  at- 
asDsphere  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  but  shines  throughout  with 
light  received  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  reflected  from  its  par- 
ticles ;  and  thus  forms  a  luminous  canopy  over  our  heads  by  day 
and  by  night.  Thia  is  called  the  sky.  It  appears  blue  because 
this  is  the  color  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  is,  because^e  particles 
of  th^  atmosphere  reflect  the  blue  rays  more  abundantly  than  any 
other  color.  By  day  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  Ues 
above  the  horizon  is  highly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  shines  with 
so  striHog  a  light  as  to  efface  the  stars. 

8.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  is  a  con 
tioual  motion  common  U>  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  they 
are  carried  around  the  earth  in  regular  succession.  The  daily 
circulation  of  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth  is  a  fact  recog- 
nised by  all  persons.  If  the  heavens  be  attentively  watched  on 
any  dear  evening,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  stars  nave  a  motioa 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  sun  and  moon.  To  describe  the 
ph^[iomenon  in  detail,  as  witnessed  at  niriit : — ^if,  on  a  clear  night, 
we  observe  the  heavens,  we  shall  find  that  the  stars,  while  Uicy 
retain  the  same  situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  undergo  a 
continual  change  of  position  with  respect  to  the  earth.  Some  will 
be  seen  to  ascend  from  a  quarter  called  the  East^  being  replaced 
by  othera  that  come  into  view,  or  rise  ;  others,  to  descend  towards 
the  opposite  quarter,  the  Weat^  and  to  go  out  of  view,  or  set :  and 
if  our  observatioDS  be  ccmtinued  thnn^out  Uie  night,  with  the 
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mA  cat  our  left,  and  the  west  on  our  riflht,  Ae  stais  wlikh  rise  in 
the  east  will  be  seen  to  move  in  pamllei  circles,  entirely  across  the 
visible  heavens,  and  finally  to  set  m  the  west.  Each  star  will 
ascend  in  the  heavens  during  the  first  half  of  its  course,  and  de- 
scend during  the  remaining  half.  The  greatest  heights  of  the 
iieveial  stars  will  be  different,  but  they  will  all  be  attained  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  lies  directly  in  firont,  called  the 
SotUh.  If  we  now  turn  our  badts  to  the  south,  and  direct  our 
attention  to  the  opposite  quarter,  the  Norths  new  phenomena  will 
present  themselves.  Some  stars  wHI  appear,  as  before,  ascending, 
reaching  their  greatest  heights,  and  aescending;  but  odier  stars 
will  be  seen,  farther  to  tne  north,  that  never  set,  and  which  appear 
to  revolve  in  circles,  from  east  to  west,  about  a  certain  star  that 
seems  to  remain  stationary.  This  seemingly  stationary  star  is 
called  the  Po/^  Star;  and  those  stars  that  revolve  about  it,  and  never 
set,  are  called  Circumpcicar  Stars.  It  should  be  remarked,  how 
ever,  that  the  pole  star,  when  accurately  observed  by  means  of 
instruments,  is  found  not  to  be  strictly  stationaiy,  but  to  describe 
a  small  circle  about  a  point  at  a  little  distance  from  it  as  a  fixed 
centre.  This  point  is  called  the  North  Pole.  It  is,  in  reality, 
about  the  north  pole,  as  thus  defined,  and  not  the  pole  star,  tfiat 
tlie  apparent  revolutions  of  the  stars  at  the  north  are  performed. 
At  the  corresponding  hours  of  the  following  night  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  will  be  the  same,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  stars  re- 
turn to  the  same  position  once  in  about  24  noius.  It  would  seem» 
then,  that  the  stars  all  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west,  exactly 
as  if  attached  to  the  concave  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere,  which 
rotates  in  this  direction  about  an  axis  passing  through  the  station 
of  tlie  observer  and  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  in  a  space  of 
time  nearly  equal  to  24  hours.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  this 
conception  is  generally  adopted.  This  motion,  common  to  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  called  their  Diurnal  Motion.  It  is  ascertained, 
by  certain  accurate  methods  of  observation  and  computation,  here- 
after to  be  exhibited,  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  is  strictly 
uniform  and  circular. 

0.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  conception  of  a  single  sphere 
to  which  the  stars  are  supposed  to  be  attached,  will  not  represent 
their  diurnal  motion,  as  seen  from  every  part  of  the  earth!  s  surface^ 
unless  the  sphere  be  supposed  to  be  of  such  vast  dimensions  that 
the  earth  is  comparatively  but  a  mere  point  at  its  centre.* 

10.  A  circle  cut  out  of  Ae  heavens  conceived  to  be  a  rotating 
sphere,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  rotation^  has  a  nbfw 

*  The  Btadmt  should  strive  to  familiarize  his  mind  with  this  notion  of  tlM  sphere 
of  the  heavens.  The  disposition,  so  natural  to  every  one,  to  conceive  the  stars  to 
be  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of 
so  large  a  body,  will,  until  it  is  overcome,  often  give  rise  to  ver^  erroneous  oooeep. 
tions  of  the  diferent  appearances  of  the  same  phenomenon,  as  viewed  from  difiereni 
points  of  the  earth's  soiface 
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and  scuih  direction;  and  a  circle  cut  out  by  ajJane  peipendKcular 
to  the  azisy  has  an  east  and  west  direction.       O 

11.  The  greater  number  of  the  stars  prerorre  constantly  the 
same  relative  position  with  respect  to  each  other ;  and  they  are 
therefore  called  Fixed  Stars.  There  are,  however,  a  few  stars, 
called  Planets,*  which  are  peipetually  changing  their  places  in  the 
heavens.  The  number  of  me  planets  is  ten.  £ach  has  a  distinc- 
tive name,  as  follows :  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars^ 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  have  been 
known  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  other  five,  namely,  Ura- 
nus, Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  cannot  be  seen  without  the 
assistance  of  the  telescope,  and  were  discovered  by  modem  ob- 
servers.!   (See  Note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix.) 

12.  The  planets  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  either  byadif- 
ference  of  aspect,  or  by  a  dinerence  of  apparent  motion  with  respect 
to  the  sun.  Venus  aiid  Jupiter  are  the  two  most  brilliant  planets : 
they  are  quite  similar  in  appearance,  but  their  apparent  motions 
with  respect  to  the  sun  are  very  different.  Venus  never  recedes 
beyond  40®  or  50®  from  the  sun,  while  Jupiter  is  seen  at  every  va- 
riety of  angular  distance  from  him.  Mars  is  known  by  the  ruddy 
color  of  his  Ught.    Saturn  has  a  pale,  dull  aspect. 

13.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  planets  is  generally  directed 
towards  the  east ;  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  moving  towards 
the  west.  As  their  easterly  prevails  over  their  westerly  motion, 
they  all,  in  process  of  time,  accomplish  a  revolution  around  the 
earth.    The  periods  of  revolution  are  different  for  each  planet. 

14.  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  also  continually  changing  tlieir 
places  among  the  fixed  stars. 

15.  From  repeated  examinations  of  the  situation  of  the  moon 
among  the  stars,  it  is  found  that  she  has  with  respect  to  tliem  a 
progressive  circular  motion  from  west  to  east,  and  completes  a  re- 
volution around  the  earth  in  about  27  days. 

16.  The  motion  of  the  sun  is  also  constantly  progressive,  and 
directed  from  west  to  east.  This  will  appear  on  observing  for  a 
number  of  successive  evenings  the  stars  which  first  become  visi- 
ble in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  sets.  It  will  be  found 
that  those  stars  which  in  the  first  instance  were  observed  to  set 
just  after  the  sim,  soon  cease  to  be  visible,  and  are  replaced  by 
others  that  were  seen  immediately  to  the  east  of  them ;  and  that 
these,  in  their  turn,  give  place  to  others  situated  still  farther  to  the 
east.    The  sun,  then,  is  continually  approaching  the  stars  that  lie 

*  From  ftXgmirm,  i^  wandaror. 

t  Hie  planet  Ufann*  waa  diacorereil  in  1781  by  Dr.  Henchel,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Oeorgium  8idu9,  By  the  European  astronomers  it  was  called  HerweheL 
It  is  DOW  generally  known  by  the  name  given  in  the  text.  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno» 
and  Vesta  have  been  discoTored  since  1800 ;  the  first  by  Piaui,  the  aecmid  and 
fourth  by  Olben,  and  the  third  by  Harding. 
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on  the  eastern  side  of 
htm.  To  make  this 
more  evident,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  small 
cnrcleaoii  (Fig.  3)  rep* 
resents  a  section  of 
the  earth  perpendic- 
ular to  the  axis  of  ro> 
tation  of  the  imaffi« 
nary  sphere  of  &e 
heavens,  (8,*)  con- 
ceived to  pass  through 
the  earth's  centre ;  the 
large  circle  H  Z  S  a 
section  of  the  heavens 
perpendicular  to  the 
same  line,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  sun ; 
and  the  right  line 
H  o  r  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the  station  o.  The  direction  of 
the  diurnal  motion  is  from  H  towards  Z  and  S.  Suppose  Uiat  an 
hour  or  so  after  sunset  the  sun  is  at  S,  and  that  the  star  r  is  seen 
in  the  veestem  horizon ;  also  that  the  stars  ty  u,  v,  &c.,  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  distances  r£,  tUy  ttv,  &c.  are  each  equal  to  S  r. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  two  or  tiuree  weeks,  an  hour  after  sunset  the 
star  t  vrill  be  in  the  horizon ;  at  the  end  of  another  interval  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  star  u  will  be  in  the  same  situation  at  the  same 
hour ;  at  the  end  of  another  interval,  the  star  t;,  Sec.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  sun  must  at  the  ends  of  these  successive  intervals  be 
in  the  successive  positions  in  the  heavens,  r,  t,  i/,  6cc. ;  otherwise, 
when  he  is  brought  by  his  diurnal  motion  to  the  point  S,  below  the 
horizon,  the  stars  t,  u,  v,  &c.,  could  not  be  successively  in  the 
plane  of  die  horizon  at  r.  Whence  it  appears  that  he  has  a  nio- 
tion  in  the  heavens  in  the  direction  S  r  t  u  v,  opposite  to  that  of 
the  diurnal  motion ;  that  is,  towards  the  east. 

Another  proof  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  sun  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  same  stars  rise 
and  set  earlier  each  successive  ni^ht,  and  week,  and  month  during 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  six  montns  the  same  stars  rise  and  set  12 
hours  earlier ;  which  shows  that  the  sun  accomplishes  half  a  revo- 
lution in  this  interval.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or  of  365  days,  th^ 
stars  rise  and  set  again  at  the  same  hours,  from  which  it  appean 
that  the  sun  compters  an  entire  revolution  in  the  heavens  m  this 
period  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sun  does  not  advance  directly  to- 
wards the  east.    He  has  also  some  motion  from  south  to  north,  and 

*  Namben  thni  enclosed  in  a  puvntheris  refer,  in  genenl,  to  a  pfenone  astide. 
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north  to  south.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  a^servation  that  the  i 
is  moving  towards  the  north  firom  winter  to  summer,  and  towaiAi 
the  south  fix)m  summer  to  winter. 

17.  When  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  Jbeaveps  is  accuiatehf 
found' from  day  to  day  by  certain  methods  of  observation^  heretl* 
ter  to  be  explained,  it  appears  that  his  path  is  an  exact  circle,  in* 
clined  about  23®  to  a  circle  running  due  east  and  west,  (10.) 

1&  The  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  fcnr  the  most 
part  confined  to  a  certain  zone,  of  about  18®  in  breadth,  extending 
around  the  heavens  from  west  to  east,  (ot  nearly  so,)  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Zodiac. 

19.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  bodies,  called  Comets* («r 
hairy  Stars,)  that  have  a  motion  among  the  fixed  stars.  They  ap* 
pear  only  occasionally  in  the  heavens,  and  continue  visible  omy 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  They  shine  with  a  diffusive  nebu* 
bus  light,  and  are  commonly  accompanied  by  a  fainter  divergent 
stream  of  similar  light,  called  a  tail. 

20.  The  motions  of  the  comets  are  not  restricted  to  the  sodiae. 
These  bodies  are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  moving  in 
every  variety  of  direction. 

21.  By  inspecting  the  planets  with  telescopes,  it  has  been  dis^ 
covered  that  some  of  them  are  constantly  attended  by  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  small  stars,  whose  positions  are  continually  vary* 
ii^.  These  attendant  stars  are  called  Satellites.  The  planets 
which  have  satellites  are  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The  sat- 
ellites are  sometimes  called  Secondary  Planets ;  the  planets  upon 
which  they  attend  being  denominated  Primary  Planets. 

2^.  The  sun  and  moon,  the  planets,  (including  the  earth,)  to- 
gether with  their  satellites,  and  the  comets,  compose  the  Solar 
System. 

28.  From  the  consideration  of  the  apparent  motions  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  several  theories  have  been  f<mn- 
ed  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  and  actual  motions  in  space  of 
the  bodies  that  compose  it.  The  theory,  or  system,  now  univer- 
sally received,  is  (in  its  most  prominent  features)  that  which  was 
tauffht  by  Copernicus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  is  known 
by  uie  name  of  the  Copemican  System.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  sun  occupies  a  fixed  centre,  about  which  the  planets  (in- 
cluding the  earth)  revolve  from  west  to  east,t  in  planes  that  are  but 
slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  and  in  the  followii^  order :  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,. 

^  II  i  ■       Iwp.M-i      ■       I    I  II  II I -.■    Mwrnm       m m 

*  Fk«in  Coma,  a  head  of  hair. 

t  A  motion  in  space  from  wett  to  emtt  u  a  motion  finm  right  to  left,  to  a  penon 
■itnatad  within  the  orhit  described,  and  on  the  north  side  of  its  phme.  To  obtain 
a  clear  conception  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  system,  the  reader  mast  place*  him. 
self,  in  imaffination,  in  some  such  situation  as  this,  entirely  detached  from  the 
■uth  and  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  It  is  cnstomary  to  take  the  plane  of 
Jm  MTtVs  orbii  as  the  plan*  of  xefeiene*  ia  eoneeiTing  of  the  planetary  motions. 
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Satoro,  and  Uranus.  Tbe  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  aboat 
a&  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  under  an  angle  of  about 
66^®,  and  which  remains  continually  parallel  to  itself  as  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun.  The  moon  rerolres  from  west  to  east 
around  the  earth  as  a  centre ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  sateUites 
circulate  from  west  to  east  around  their  primaries.  Without  the 
solar  system,  and  at  immense  distances  from  it,  are  the  fixed  stars. 
(See  the  Frontispiece,  which  is  a  diagram  c{  the  solar  ^system  in 
projection.) 

^.  We  shall  here,  at  the  outset,  adopt  this  system  as  an  hypo- 
thesis^ and  shall  rely  upon  the  simple  and  complete  explanations  it 
affords  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  as  they  come  to  be  investi- 
gated, together  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  Physical  Astrono- 
my, to  produce  entire  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

25.  The  following  are  the  characters  or  s3rmbols  employed  by 
astronomers  for  denoting  the  several  planets,  and  the  sun  and 
moon: — 

The  Sun, © 

Mercury, ^ 

Venus, 9 

The  £arth,    •    •    •    •  ® 

Mars, i 

Vesta, t 

Juno, 9 

26.  The  two  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  whose  orbits  lie  with- 
in  the  earth's  orbit,  are  called  inferior  Planets.  The  others  are 
called  Superior  Planets, 

27.  The  angular  distance  between  any  two  fixed  stars  is  found 
to  be  the  same,  from  whatever  point  on  the  earth's  surface  it  is 
measured.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  diameter  of«the  earth  is 
insensible,  when  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
and  that,  with  respect  to  the  region  of  space  which  separates  us 
fr<»n  these  bodies,  the  whole  earth  is  a  mere  point.  Moreover,  the 
angular  distance  between  any  two  fixed  stars  is  the  same  at  what- 
ever  period  of  the  year  it  is  measured.  Whence,  if  the  earth  re- 
volves around  the  sun,  its  entire  orbit  must  be  insensible  in  com- 
parison with  the  distance  of  the  stars. 

28.  On  the  hjrpothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  heavens  is  a  mere  illusion,  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  To  explain  this,  suppose  the  axis  of  the  earth  prolonged  on 
till  it  intersects  the  heavens,  considered  as  concentric  with  the 
earth.  Conceive  a  great  circle  to  be  traced  through  the  two  points 
of  intersection  and  me  point  directly  over  head,  and  let  the  position 
of  the  stars  be  referred  to  this  circle.  It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  relative  motion  of  tliis  circle  and  the  stars  will  be  the  same, 
whether  the  circle  rotates  with  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  or,  the 

2 


Ceres,     .   ' . 

.    .     ? 

Pallas,    .    . 

.    .     « 

Jupiter,  .    . 

.   .   u 

Saturn,  .     . 

.    .     ^ 

Uranus, 

.    .    * 

The  Moon, 

.    .     3> 
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earth  being  stationary,  the  whole  heavens  rotate  about  the  same 
axis  and  at  the  same  rate  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  as  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  perfectly  equable,  we  are  insensible  of  it, 
and  therefore  attribute  the  changes  in  the  situaticms  of  the  stars 
with  respect  to  the  earth  to  an  actual  motion  of  these  bodies.  It 
follows,  then,  that  we  must  com  eive  the  heavens  to  rotate  as  above 
mentioned,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  motion  would  give  rise 
to  the  same  changes  of  situation  as  the  supposed  rotation  of  the 
earth.  It  was  stated  (Art.  8)  that  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  ap- 
pears to  rotate  about  a  line  passing  through  the  north  pole  and  the 
station  of  the  observer ;  but,  as  me  radius  of  the  earth  is  insensi* 
ble  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  stars,  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  will,  in  appearance,  pass  through 
the  station  of  the  observer,  wherever  this  may  be  upon  the  earth's 
surface. 

29.  We  in  like  manner  infer  that  the  observed  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens  is  only  an  apparent  motion,  occasioned  by  the 

orbitual  motion  of  the  earth. 
Let  E,  E'  (Fig.  4)  represent 
two  positions  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  EE'E"  about  the 
sun  S.  When  the  earth  is 
at  E,  the  observer  will  refer 
the  sun  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  marked  5;  but  when 
the  earth  is  arrived  at  E',  he 
will  referit  to  the  part  mark- 
ed s' ;  and  being  in  the  mean 
time  insensible  of  his  own 
motion,  the  sun  will  appear 
to  him  to  have  described  in 
the  heavens  the  arc  5  s',  just 
the  same  as  if  it  had  actu- 
ally passed  over  the  arc  SS' 
in  space,  and  the  earth  had,  during  that  time,  remained  quiescent 
at  E.  The  motion  of  the  sun  from  s  towards  ^  will  be  from  west 
to  east,  since  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  E  towards  E'  is  in  this 
direction.  Moreover,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclmed  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  under  an  angle  of  66  J**,  (23,)  tlie  plane  of  the 
tun's  apparent  path,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
will  be  inclined  23^®  to  a  circle  perpendicalar  to  the  earth's  axis, 
•r  to  a  circle  directed  due  east  and  west/ 
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PART  I. 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PLACES  AND  MOTIONS 
OF  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 


CHAPTER   L 

ON  THE  CEL88TIAL  AND  TERRESTRIAL  8PHE&E8. 

30.  In  determining  from  obsenration  the  apparent  positions  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  in  general,  in  all  investigations 
that  have  relation  to  their  apparent  positions  and  motions,  Astron- 
omers conceive  all  these  oodies,  whatever  may  be  their  actual 
distance  from  the  earth,  to  be  referred  to  a  spherical  surface  of  an 
indefinitely  great  radius,  having  the  station  of  the  observer,  or 
what  comes  to  the  very  same.thmg,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  its 
centre.  This  imaginary  spherical  surface  is  called  the  Sphere  of 
the  Heavens^  or  the  Celestial  Sphere.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
that  by  reason  of  the  great  dimensions  of  this  sphere,  if  two  lines 
be  drawn  through  any  two  points  of  the  earth,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  will,  when  indefinitely  prolonged,  meet  it  sensibly  in 
the  same  point ;  and  that,  if  two  parallel  ^anes  be  passed  through 
any  two  points  of  the  earth,  they  will  intersect  it  sensibly  in  the 
same  great  circle.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  earth,  as  com- 
pared to  this  sphere,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  point  at  its 
centre. 

31.  Not  only  is  the  size  of  the  earth  to  be  neglected  in  compari- 
son with  the  celestial  sphere,  but  also  the  size  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Thus  the  supposed  annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
does  not  change  the  point  in  which  a  line  conceived  to  pass  from 
any  station  upon  the  earth  in  any  fixed  direction  into  space,  pierces 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens ;  nor  the  circle  in  which  a  plane  cuts  the 
same  sphere. 

The  fixed  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth  that  observers, 
wherever  situated  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit,  refer  them  to  the  same  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  (27.)  The  other  heavenly  bodies  are  referred  by  observ- 
ers at  different  stations  to  points  somewhat  different. 

32.  For  the  purposes  of  observation  and  computation,  certain 
imaginary  points,  hues,  and  circles,  appertaining  to  Uie  celestial 
sphere,  are  employed,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

(1.)  The  Vertical  Line,  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  sur&c«},  is 
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ihe  line  of  descent  of  a  falling  body,  or  the  position  assumed  by  a 
plumb-line  when  the  plummet  is  freely  suspended  and  at  rest. 

Eveiy  plane  that  passes  through  the  vertical  line  is  called  a  F«»*- 
tical  Ptane.  Every  plane  tliat  is  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  line, 
is  called  a  Horizontal  Plane. 

(2.)  The  Sensible  Horizon  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is 
the  circle  in  which  a  horizontal  plane,  drawn  through  the  place, 
cuts  the  celestial  sphere.  As  its  plane  is  tangent  to  the  earth,  it 
separates  the  visible  from  the  invisible  portion  of  the  heavens,  (5.) 

(3.)  The  Rational  Horizon  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  former, 
the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
zone  of  the  heavens  comprehended  between  the  sensible  and  ra- 
tional horizon  is  imperceptible,  or  the  two  circles  appear  as  one 
and  the  same  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  (90.) 

(4.)  The  Zenith,  of  a  place  is  the  point  in  which  the  vertical 
prolonged  upward  pierces  the  celestial  sphere.  The  point  in 
which  the  vertical,  when  produced  dovwiward,  intersects  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  is  called  the  Nadir. 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  horizon. 

(5.)  The  Axis  of  the  Heavens  is  an  imaginary  right  hne  pass* 
ing  through  the  north  pole  (8)  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is 
the  line  about  which  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens  is  per- 
formed. It  is,  also,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  prolonged  on  to  the  heavens. 

(6.)  The  South  Pole  of  the  heavens  is  the  point  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  heavens  meets  the  southern  part  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

To    illustrate   the 

f)receding  definitions, 
et  the  inner  circle 
nO  s  (Fig.  6)  repre- 
sent the  e^rth,  and  the 
outer  circle  HZRN 
the  sphere  of  the 
heavens ;  also  let  O 
be  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and 
OZ  the  vertical  line 
at  the  station  O.— 
Then  HOR  wiU  be 
the  plane  of  the  sen- 
sible horizon,  HCR 
the  plane  of  the  ra- 
tional horizon,  Z  the 
zenith,  and  N  the  na- 
dir ;  and  if  P  be  the 
north  pole  of  the  hea- 
vens, OP,  or  CP  its  parallel,  will  be  the  axis  of  tlie  heavens,  and 
P'  tlie  south  pole. 
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The  lines  CP  and  OP  intersect  the  heavens  in  the  same  pointy 
P;  and  the  planes  HOR,  and  HCR,  in  the  same  circle,  passing 
throuffh  the  points  H  and  R. 

Umess  we  are  seeking  for  the  exact  apparent  place  in  the  heaT« 
ens  of  some  other  heavenly  body  than  a  fixed  star,  we  may  con- 
ceive  the  observer  to  be  stationed  at  the  earth's  centre,  in  which 
case  OP  will  become  the  same  Fig.  6. 

as  CP,  and  HOR  the  same  as 
HCR ;  as  represented  in  Fig.  6. 
In  this  diagram,  the  circle  of  the 
horizon  beinj^supposedto  beview- 
ed&om  a  pou^  aoove  its  plane,  is 
represented  by  the  ellipse  HARa. 
Z  and  N  are  its  geometrical  poles. 
In  the  construction  of  Fig.  5  the 
eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  and  HARa  is  pro- 
jected into  its  diameter  HCR. 

Every  different  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  a  different 
zenith,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  diametrically  opposite  places,  a 
different  horizon.  To  illustrate  this,  let  nesq  (Fig.  7)  represent 
llie  earth,  and  HZRP'  the  sphere  of  the  heavens;  then,  considering 
the  four  stations,  6,  O,  n,  and  q,  the  zenith  and  horizon  of  the  first 


rnf.7. 


will  be  respectively  E 
and  P«P' ;  of  the  se- 
cond Z  and  HOR ;  of 
the  third  P  and  QnE; 
of  the  fourth  Q  and 
P'aP.  The  diametri- 
cally opposite  places 
0  and  O'  have  the 
same  rational  horizon, 
viz.  HCR.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  places  n 
and  5,  and  e  and  q. 
Their  ^rational  hori- 
zons are  respectivelv 
QCE  and  PCP'. 

{7,)  Vertical  Circles 
are  great  circles  pass- 
ing mrough  the  zenith 
wod  nadir.  They  cut 
the  horizon  at  right  angles,  and  their  planes  are  vertical.  Thus^ 
ZSM  (Fig.6)  ^represents  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  stai^ 
8^  called  the  Vertical  Circle  of  the  Star. 

(8.)  The  Meridian  of  a  place  is  that  vertical  circle  which  con- 
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tains  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens.  The  plane  of  the 
meridian  is  called  the  Meridian  Plane. 

Thus,  PZRP'  is  the  meridian  of  the  station  C.  The  half 
HZR,  above  the  horizon,  is  tenned  the  Superior  Meridian^  and 
the  other  half  RNH,  below  the  horizon,  is  tenned  the  Inferior 
Meridian.  The  two  points,  as  H  and  R,  in  which  the  meridian 
cuts  the  horizon,  are  called  the  North  and  South  Points  of  the 
horizon ;  and  the  line  of  intersection,  as  HCR,  of  the  meridian 
plane  with  the  plane  of  the  horizcni,  is  called  the  Meridian  Line^ 
orlhe  North  and  South  Line. 

(9.)  The  Prime  Vertical  is  the  vertical  circle  which  crosses  the 
meridian  at  right  angles.  It  cuts  the  horizon  in  two  points,  as 
e,  to,  called  the  East  and  West  Points  of  the  Horizon. 

(10.)  The  Altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the  horizon, 
or  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  measured  by  this  arc. 
.  Thus,  SM  or  MCS  is  the  altitude  of  the  star  S. 

(11.)  The  Zenith  Distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  its  centre  and  the  zenith ;  or 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  body  from  the  zenith,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  Thus,  ZS,  or  ZCS,  is  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  S. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  zenith  distance  and  altitude  of  a  body  are 
complements  of  each  other,  and  therefore  when  either  one  is  known 
that  the  other  may  be  found. 

(12.)  The  Azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  the  horizon, 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle  passiiig 
through  the  centre  of  the  body ;  or  the  angle  comprehenaed  be- 
tween the  meridian  plane  and  the  verticeu  plane  containing  the 
centre  of  the  body.  It  is  rcckoned  either  from  the  north  or  from 
the  south  point,  and  each  way  from  the  meridian.  HM  or  HCM 
represents  the  azimuth  of  the  star  S. 

The  Azimuth  and  Altitude^  or  azimuth  and  zenith  distance  of 
a  heaoerdy  bodt/y  ascertain  its  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon 
and  meridian^  and  therefore  its  place  in  the  visible  hemisphere. 
Thus,  the  azimuth  HM  determines  the  position  of  the  vertical  cir- 
de  ZSM  of  the  star  8  with  respect  to  the  meridian  ZPH,  and  the 
altitude  MS,  or  the  zenith  distance  ZS,  the  position  of  the  star  in 
this  circle. 

(13.)  The  Amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  rising,  is  the  arc 
of  the  horizon  interested  between  the  point  where  the  bodv  rises 
and  the  east  point.  its.ampUtude  at  setting,  is  the  arc  of  tne  ho- 
rizon intercepted  between  tne  point  where  the  body  sets  and  the 
west  point.  It  is  reckoned  towards  the  north,  or  towards  the  south, 
according  as  the  point  of  rising  or  setting  is  north  or  south  of  the 
east  or  west  point.  Thus,  if  aBSA  represents  the  circle  described 
by  tlie  star  S  in  its  diurnal  motion,  ea  will  be  its  amplitude  at 
nsing,  and  wK  its  amplitude  at  setting. 
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(14.)  The  Celestial  Equator^  or  the  Equinoctial^  is  a  great  cir- 
cle of  the  Celestial  sphere,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  heavens.  The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heav- 
ens are  therefore  its  geometrical  poles.  The  celestial  equator  is 
xepresented  in  Fig.  6  by  Eu;Q^.  This  circle  is  also  frequently 
called  the  Equator^  simply. 

(15.)  Parallels  of  Declinatior^  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
celestial  equator.  aBSA  represents  the  parallel  of  declination 
of  the  star  S. 

The  parallels  of  declination  passing  through  the  stars,  are  the 
circles  described  by  the  stars  m  their  apparent  diurnal  motion. 
These,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  we  shall  call  Diurnal  Circles. 

(16.)  Celestial  MeridianSfHour  Circles^  and  Declination  Cir- 
cles^  are  different  names  given  to  all  great  circles  which  pass 
through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  cuttii^  the  equator  at  ri^ht  an- 

Sles.  PSP'  is  a  celestial  meridiah.  "Die  angles  comprehended 
etween  the  hour  circles  and  the  meridian^  reckoning  from  tlie 
meridian  towards  the  west,  are  called  Hour  Angles^  or  Horary 
Angles. 

(17.)  The  Ecliptic  is  that  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  the 
sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

(18.)  The  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  i%  ihid  angle  under  which 
the  ecliptic  is  inclined  to  the  equator.     Its  amount  is  23^**. 

(19.)  The  Equinoctial  Points  are  the  two  points  in  which  the 
ecliptic  intersects  the  equator.  That  one  of  thesepoints  which  the 
sun  passes  in  the  spring  is  called  the  Vernal  Equinox^  and  the 
other,  which  is  passed  in  the  autumn,  is  called  the  Autumnal  Equi" 
nox.  These  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  epochs  when  the  sun  is 
at  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points.  These  epochs  are,  for  the 
vernal  equinox  the  21st  of  March,  and  for  the  autumnal  equinox 
the  23d  of  September,  or  thereabouts. 

(20.)  The  Solstitial  Points  are  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic 
90°  distant  from  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  The  one  that 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Summer  SolsticCy  and 
the  other  the  Winter  Solstice.  The  epochs  of  the  sun's  arrival 
at  these  points  are  also  designated  by  the  same  terms.  The  sum* 
mer  solstice  happens  about  the  21st  of  June,  and  the  winter  solstice 
about  the  22d  of  December. 

(21.)  The  Equinoctial  Colure  is  the  celestial  meridian  passing 
through  the  eqi(inoctial  points ;  and  the  SolstiticU  Colure  is  the  ce* 
lestial  meridian  passing  through  the  solstitial  points. 

(22.)  The  Polar  Circles  are  parallels  of  decUnation  at  a  distance 
from  the  poles  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  one 
about  the  north  pole  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle;  the  other,  about 
the  south  pole,  is  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  polar  circles  contain  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

(23.)  The  Tropics  are  parallels  of  declination  at  a  distance  from 
the  equator  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.    That  which  is 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of  CanceTf 
tad  the  other  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  tropica  touch  Uie  ecliptic  at  the  solstitial  points. 

Fic.a 


Let  C  (Fig.  8)  represent  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  sphere, 
PCP'  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  EVQA  the  equator,- WVTA  the 
ecliptic,  and  K,  K',  its  poles*  Then  will  V  be  the  vernal  and  A 
the  autumnal  equinox ;  W  the  winter y  and  T  the  summer  sobtice ; 
PVP'A  the  equinoctial  colure;  PKWK'T  the  solstitial  colure; 
the  angle  TCQ,  or  its  measure  the  arc  TQ,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic;  KwU,  K'w'U',  Xk^ polar  circles;  and  TnZ,  Wn'Z',  the 
tropics, 

it  is  important  to  observe  that,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  sta- 
ted, (Art.  30,)  the  directions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  of  the  equi- 
noctial points,  and  of  the  other  points  and  circles  just  defined  and 
illustrated,  are  the  same  at  any  station  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  at  its  centre.  Thus,  the  equator  lies  always  in  the  plane 
passing  through  the  place  of  observation,  wherever  this  may  be, 
and  parallel  to  the  plane  which,  passing  through  the  earth's  centre, 
cuts  the  heavens  in  this  circle.  In  like  manner  the  ecliptic  lies, 
everywhere,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  which  is  conceived  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  cut  the  heavens  in  this  circle, 
and  so  for  the  other  circles. 

(24.)  The  Zodiac  (18)  extends  about  9^  on  eadi  side  of  the 
ecliptic. 
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(25.)  The  edmtic  and  zodiac  are  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  Signs.  Each  sign  contains  30^.  The  division  commences 
at  the  vernal  equinox.  Setting  out  from  this  point,  and  following 
around  finxn  west  to  east,  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  re- 
spective characters  by  which  they  are  designated,  axe  as  follows : 
Aries  T,  Taurus  i5,  Gemini  n,  Cancer  S,  Leo  gl,  Virgo  nj,  Li- 
bra^ Scorpia^n.,  Sagittarius  /,  Gapricomus  V3,  Aquarius  ss, 
Pisces  ^.  The  first  six  are  called  northern  signs,  being  north  of 
the  equinoctial.    The  others  are  called  southern  signs. 

The  vernal  equinox  corresponds  to  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  first  point  of  Libra.  The  summer 
solstice  corresponds  to  the  first  point  of  Gancer,  and  the  winter 
solstice  to  the  first  point  of  Gapricomus. 

The  mode  of  reckoning  arcs  on  the  ecliptic  is  by  signs,  degrees, 
minutes,  dec. 

A  motion  in  the  heavens  in  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  firom  west 
to  east,  is  called  a  direct  motion,  and  a  motion  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  signs,  or  firom  east  to  west,  is  called  a  retrograde  mo- 
tion. 

(26.)  The  Right  Ascension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  declination 
circle  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  reckoned 
firom  the  vernal  equinox  towards  the  east.  It  measures  the  incli- 
nation of  the  declination  circle  of  the  body  to  the  equmoctial  colure. 
Thus,  PSR  being  the  declination  circle  of  the  star  S,  and  Y  the 
place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  YR  is  the  riidktascension  of  the  star. 
It  is  the  measure  of  the  ai^e  YPS.  IfrS'R'  be  the  decUnation 
circle  o(  another  star  S',  Sr  S',  or  RR',  will  be  their  difference  of 
right  ascension. 

(27.)  The  Declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  circle 
of  decUnation,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and  ttie 
equator.  It  Uierefore  eroresses  the  distance  of  the  body  firom  the 
equator.    Thus,  RS  is  the  declination  of  the  star  S.. 

Declination  is  North  or  Souths  according  a»  the  body  is>  north  or 
south  of  the  equator. 

In  the  use  of  formulae,  a  south  declinatioa  is  regarded  as  nega- 
tive. 

The  right  ascension  and  dedination  of  a  heavenly-  body  are  two 
co-ordinates,  which,  taken  together,  fix  its  fosition  in  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens :  for  they  make  known  its  situation  with  reject  to 
two  circles,  the  equinoctial  colure,  and  the  equator.  Thus,  YR  . 
and  RS  ascertain  the  position  of  the  star  S  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
cles PYP'A,  and  YQAE. 

(28.)  The  Polar  Distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  de- 
clination circle,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the 
elevated  pole.  The  polar  distance  is  the  complement  of  the  decli- 
nation, ami,  therefore,  when  either  is  known  the  other  may  be 
found. 

a 
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(29.)  Circles  of  Latitude  are  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
wluch  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  echptic,  and  therefore  cut  this 
drcle  at  right  an^es.  Thus,  KSL  represents  a  part  of  the  circle 
of  latitude  of  the  star  S. 

(30.)  The  Longitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  the  eclip- 
tic, intercepted  between  the  Temal  equinox  and  the  circle  of  lati- 
tude which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  reckoned 
from  the  yemal  equinox  towards  the  east,  or  in  the  order  of  the 
signs.  It  measures  the  inclination  of  the  circle  of  latitude  of  the 
body  to  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the  Temal  equinox. 
Thus,  VL  is  the  longitude  of  the  star  S.  It  is  the  measure  of  the 
angle  VKS. 

(31.)  The  Latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  fircle  of 
latitude,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the  eclip- 
tic. It  therefore  expresses  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  eclip- 
tic.   Thus,  LS  is  the  latitude  of  the  star  S. 

Latitude  is  North  or  SoutJi^  according  as  the  body  is  north  or 
south  of  the  echptic. 

In  the  use  of  formulae,  a  south  latitude  is  aflfected  with  the  mi- 
nus sign. 

7^  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  are  another  set 
of  co-ordinatesj  which  serve  to  fix  its  position  in  the  heavens.  They 
ascertain  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  circle  of  latitude  passing 
through  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  VL  and  LS 
fix  the  position  of  the  star  S,  making  known  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  circles  KVK'A  and  VTAW. 

(32.)  The  Ar^le  of  Position  of  a  star,  is  the  angle  included  at 
the  star  between  the  circles  of  latitude  and  declination  passing 
through  it.     PSK  is  the  angle  of  position  of  the  star  S. 

(33.)  The  Astronomical  Latitudey  or  the  Latitude^  of  a  place,  is 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  zenith  and  the  ce- 
lestial equator.  It  is  North  or  South,  according  as  the  zenith  is 
north  or  south  of  the  equator.  ZE  (Fig.  7)  represents  the  latitude 
of  the  station  0 ;  QOE  or  QCE  being  the  equator. 
;  33.  The  earth's  surface,  considered  as  spherical,  (which  ac- 
curate admeasurement,  upon  principles  that  will  be  explained  in 
the  sequel,  proves  it  to  be,  very  nearly,)  is  called  the  Terrestrial 
Sphere.  The  following  geometrical  constructions  appertain  to  the 
teirestrial  sphere,  as  it  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy. 
It  wiU  be  oDserved  that  they  correspond  to  those  of  the  celestial 
sphere  above  described,  and  are  used  for  similar  objects. 

(1 .)  The  North  and  South  Poles  of  the  Earth  are  the  two  points 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  heavens  intersects  the  terrestrial  sphere. 
They  are  also  the  extremities  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation. 

(2.)  The  Terrestrial  Equator  is  the  great  circle  in  which  a 
plane  pwsmg  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  cuts  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The 
terrestrial  and  the  celestial  equator^  then,  he  in  the  same  plane. 
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The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  terrestrial 
equator.  The  two  hemispheres  into  which  the  terrestrial  equator 
divides  the  earth,  are  called,  respectively,  the  Northern  Hemi* 
sphere  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(3.)  Terrestrial  Meridians  are  great  circles  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  passing  throug)^  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
cutting  tne  equator  at  right  angles.  Every  plane  that  passes  through 
the  axis  of  the  heavens,  cuts  the  celestial  sphere  iii  a  celestial  me- 
ridian^ and  the  terrestrial  sphere  in  a  terrestrial  meridian. 

Let  PP'  (Fig.  9)  represent  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  O  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  amp  and|>'  its  poles.     Then,  elq  will  represent  the 

Fig.  9. 


terrestrial  equator^  (ELQ  representing  the  celestial  equator;)  and 
pg)*  andpsp'  terrestrial  meridians^  (PEP'  and  PSP'  representing 
celestial  meridians.) 

(4.)  The  Reduced  Latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
the  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  mtercepted  between  the  place 
and  the  equator,  or  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  measured 
by  this  arc.  llius,  06,  or  the  angle  oOe,  is  the  reduced  latitude 
of  the  place  o.     Latitude  is  North  at  South,  according  as  the 

!>lace  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.    The  reduced  latitude  dif- 
ers  somewhat  fitHn  the  astronomical  latitude,  by  reason  of  the 
shght  deviation  of  the  earth  from  a  spherical  forin,    Their  differ- 
ence is  called  the  Reduction  of  Latitude. 
(5.)  Parallels  of  Latitude  are  small  circles  of  the  terrestrial 
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sphere  parallel  to  the  equator.  Erery  point  of  a  parallel  oi  latitade 
has  the  same  latitude. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  which  correspond  in  situaticm  with  the 
polar  circles  and  tropics  in  the  heavens,  have  received  the  same 
appellations  as  these  circles.    (See  defs.  22,  23,  p.  15.) 

(6.)  The  Longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  in- 
clination of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  particular  station,  fixed 
upon  as  a  circle  to  reckon  firom,  and  called  the  First  Meridian.  It 
is  meai^ured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  the  first 
meridian  and  the  meridian  passing  through  the  place,  and  is  called 
East  or  Westf  according  as  the  latter  meridian  is  to  the  east  or  to 
ihe  west  of  the  first  meridian.     Thus,  ifpqp'  be  supposed  to  re- 

|>resent  the  first  meridian,  the  angle  spq^  or  the  arc  qf,  will  be  the 
oiuritude  of  the  place  s. 

Different  nations  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  di£ferent  first 
meridians.  The  English  use  the  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  near  London;  and  the 
French,  the  meridian  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris.  In  the 
United  States  the  longitude  is,  mr  astronomical  purposes,  reckoned 
from  the  meridiaui  of  Greenwich  or  Paris,  (generally  the  former.) 
7%e  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  designate  its  situation  on 
the  eartVs  surface.  They  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination  of  a  star  in  the  hedvens. 

34.  The  diagram  (see  Fig.  6)  which  we  made  use  of  in  Art.  32 
in  illustrating  our  description  of  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
represents  the  aspect  of  thi^  sphere  at  a  place  at  which  the  north 

pole  of  the  heavens  is  some- 
where between  the  zenith  and 
horizon.  Such  is  the  position 
of  the  north  pole  at  all  places 
situated  between  the  equator 
and  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth.  For,  let  O  (Fig.  10) 
represent  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  HOR  the  horizon, 
OZ  the  vertical,  HZR  the 
meridian,  and  ZE  the  latitude, 
QOE  will  then  represent  the 
equinoctial,  and  P,P',  90°  dis- 
tant from  £  and  on  the  meri- 
dian, the  poles.  Now,  we  have 
ZE  =  PE  —  ZP  =  90°  —  ZP, 


HP^ZH  — ZP 


Whence  HP=ZE. 


Thus,  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  everywhere  equal  to  the  latitude 
qfthe  place.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  proceeding  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  of  the  heav- 
ens vrill  gradually  increase  firom  0°  to  90°. 

By  inspedinf  Fig.  7^  it  vrill  be  seen  ^lat  this  increase  of  the  al- 
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titndfi  of  the  pole  in  going  north,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  fol- 
lowing the  curved  simace  of  the  earth  the  horizon,  which  is  con^ . 
tinually  tangent  to  the  earth,  is  being  constantly  more  and  more 
depressed  towards  the  north,  while  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
pole  remains  unaltered. 

If  the  spectator  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  elevated  pole, 
as  it  is  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  zenith  from  tlie  equator, 
will  be  the  south  pole.  At  corresponding  situations  of  the  spec- 
tator  it  will  obviously  have  the  same  altitude  as  tlie  north  pole  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

35.  Let  us  now  inquire  minutely  into  the  principal  circumstan- 
ces of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars,  as  it  is  seen  by  a  spectator 
situated  somewhere  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole.  And 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  simple  corollary  from  the  proposition  just 
established,  diat  the  parallel  of  declination  to  the  north,  whose 
polar  distance  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place^  will  lie  entirely 
above  the  horizon,  and  just  touch  it  at  the  north  point.  This  cir- 
cle is  called  tlie  circle  of  perpeta-  Fig.  IL 
al  apparition ;  the  line  aH (Fig.  11) 
represents  its  projection  on  the  me- 
rioian  plane.  The  stars  compre- 
hended between  it  and  the  north 
pole  will  never  set.  As  the  de- 
pression of  the  south  pole  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole,  h^ 
the  parallel  of  declination  o  K,  at    \ 

a  distance  from  the  south  pole  rf  /  //;yy\^/^ 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
will  he  entirely  below  the  horizon, 
and  just  touch  it  at  the  south  point. 
The  parallel  thus  situated  is  call- 
ed the  circle  of  perpetual  occultation.  The  stars  comprehended 
between  it  and  the  south  pole  will  never  rise. 

The  celestial  equator  (which  passes  through  the  east  and  west 
points)  will  intersect  the  meridian  at  a  point  E,  whose  zenith  dis- 
tance ZE  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (Def.  33,  Art.  32,)  and 
consequently,  whose  altitude  RE  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the 
place.  Therefore,  in  the  situation  of  the  observer  above  supposed, 
the  equator  QOE,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  will,  togeth- 
er witn  the  diumsd  circles  tit,  sty  &c.,  which  are  aU  parallel  to  it, 
be  obliqueiy  inclined  to  the  horizon,  making  with  it  an  angle  equal 
to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  Ka  the  centres  c^d^  &c.,  of  the 
diurnal  circles  lie  on  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  which  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  all  diurnal  circles  situated  between  the  two  circles  of 
perpetual  apparition  and  occultation,  aH  and  oR,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  equator,  wiU  be  divided  unequally  by  the  horizon.  The 
greater  parts  of  the  circles  nr^  nV,  &c.,  to  tne  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, will  be  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  greater  parts  of  the  circles 
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$ty  s'fj  ici\y  to  the  south  of  the  equaUnri  will  be  below  the  horison 
Therefore,  while  the  stars  situated  in  the  equator  will  remain  an 
equal  len^  of  time  above  and  below  the  horizon,  those  to  the 
north  of  me  equator  will  remain  a  longer  time  above  the  horizon 
than  below  it ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  longer  time  below  the  horizon  than  above  it.  It  is  also 
obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  horizon  cuts  the  different 
diurnal  circles,  that  the  disparity  between  the  intervals  of  time  that 
a  star  remains  above  and  below  the  horizon,  ^1  be  the  ^eater  the 
more  distant  it  is  from  the  equator.  Again,  the  stars  will  all  cul- 
minate, or  attain  to  their  greatest  altitude,  in  the  meridian :  for, 
since  the  meridian  crosses  the  diurnal  circles  at  nght  angles,  they 
will  have  the  least  zenith  distance  when  in  this  circle.  Moreover, 
as  the  meridian  bisects  the  portions  of  the  diurnal  circles  which  he 
above  the  horizon,  the  stars  will  all  employ  the  same  length  of 
time  in  passing  from  the  eastern  horizon  to  the  meridian,  as  in 
passing  from  ue  meridian  to  the  western  horizon.  The  circum- 
polar  stars  will  pass  the  meridian  twice  in  24  hours ;  once  above, 
and  once  below  the  pole.  These  meridian  passages  are  called, 
respectively.  Upper  and  Lower  Culminations^  or  Inferior  and  Su- 
perior Transits. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  travelling  towards  the  north  the  cir* 
cles  of  perpetual  apparition  and  occmtation,  together  with  those 
portions  of  the  heavens  about  the  poles  which  are  constantly  visible 
and  invisible,  are  continually  on  tue  increase. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  is  stated  in  Art.  34,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  diurnal  motion  will  be  the  same  at  any  place  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  at  the  place  which  has  the  same  latitude 
in  the  northern. 

The  celestial  sphere  in  the  position  relative  to  the  horizon  which 
we  have  now  been  considering,  which  obtains  at  all  places  situated 
between  the  eauator  and  either  pole,  is  called  an  Oblique  Sphere, 
because  aU  boaies  rise  and  set  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 

Fig.  12.  36.  when  the  spectator  is  sit- 

uated on  the  equator,  both  the 
celestial  poles  will  be  in  his  hori- 
zon, (34,)  and  therefore  the  celes- 
tial equator  and  the  diurnal  circles 
in  general  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon.  This  situation  of  the 
sphere  is  called  a  Right  Sphere, 
for  the  reason  that  all  bodies  rise 
and  set  at  right  angles  with  the 
horizor.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
12.  As  the  diurnal  circles  are 
bisected  by  the  horizon,  the  stars 
vnll  all  remain  the  same  length  of 
time  above  as  below  the  horizon. 
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.  ^7.  If  the  obseirer  be  at  either 
ol  the  poles,  the  eleyated  pole  of 
the  heavens  will  be  in  his  zenith, 
(34,)  and  consequently,  the  celes* 
tial  equator  will  be  in  his  horizon. 
The  stars  will  more  in  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
whole  hemisphere,  on  the  side  of 
the  elevated  pole,  will  be  continu- 
ally visible,  while  the  other  hem- 
isphere will  be  continually  invis- 
ible. This  is  called  a  Parcdlel 
Sphere.  It  is  r^resented  in 
Kg.  13. 


Tig.  13. 


CHAPTER  XL 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ASTRONOMICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

38.  Astronomical  Instruments  are,  for  the  most  part,  used  for 
the  admeasurement  of  arcs  of  the  celestial  sphere,  or  of  angles  cor- 
responding to  such  arcs  at  the  earth's  surface.  They  consist,  es- 
sentially, of  a  refracting  telescope  turning  upon  a  horizontal  axis, 
and  of  a  vertical  graduated  limb,  (or,  in  some  cases,  of  both  a  ver- 
tical and  a  horizontal  graduated  limb,)  to  indicate  the  angle  passed 
over  by  the  telescope.  At  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass 
and  eye-glass  of  the  telescope  is  a  diaphragm,  or  circular  plate,  at- 
tached to  which  are  two  very  fine  wires,  or  spider-lines,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  its  centre.  The  place  of  this  dia- 
phragm may  be  altered  by  adjusting  screws ;  it  is  by  this  means 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  cross  of  the  wires  will  lie  on 
the  axis  of  the  telescope,  (that  is,  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
object-glass  and  eye-glass.)  The  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass and  the  cross  of  die  wires,  is  technically  termed  the  Line 
of  Collimation.  Bringing  the  cross  of  the  wires  upon  the  axis  of 
the  telescope,  is  called  Adjusting  the  Line  of  Collimation.  A  stiar 
is  known  to  be  on  the  line  (tf  collimation  when  it  is  bisected  by  the 
cross-wires. 

The  telescope  either  turns  around  the  centre  of  the  graduated 

limb,  or,  which  is  more  common,  the  limb  and  telescope  are  firmly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  turn  together.  In  the  nrst  arranffe- 
ment  a  small  steel  plate,  firmly  connected  with  the  telescope,  slides 

'  along  the  limb.  Upon  this  plate  a  small  mark  is  drawn,  which  is 
called  the  Index.    The  required  angle  is  recuL  off  by  noting  the 
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angle  upon  the  limb  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  index ;  the  sero 
on  the  Bmb  bein^  generally,  in  practice,  the  point  from  which  the 
angle  is  reckoi.ed.  When  the  telescope  and  graduated  limb  are 
firmly  connected,  the  limb  slides  past  the  index,  which  is  now  sta- 
ticmary.  The  limbs  of  even  the  largest  instruments  are  not  divided 
into  smaller  parts  than  about  5^  but,  by  means  of  certain  subsidi- 
aiy  contrivances,  the  ande  may,  with  some  instruments,  be  read 
on  to  within  a  fraction  oi  a  second. 

89.  The  principal  contrivances  for  increasing  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  off  of  angles,  are  the  Femter,  the  Micrometer  Screw,  and 
the  Micrometer  Microscope  or  Reading  Microscope.  The  Vernier 
is  only  the  index  plate,  so  graduated  that  a  certam  number  of  its 
divisions  occupy  tne  same  space  as  a  number  one  less  on  the  limb. 
Fig.  14  represents  a  vernier  and  a  portion  of  the  limb  of  the  instru- 
ment, 15  oivisions  on  the  vernier  corresponding  to  14  on  the  Umb. 
If  we  suppose  the  smallest  divisions  of  tne  limb  to  be  15',  and  call 
X  the  number  of  minutes  in  one  division  of  the  vernier,  then, 
15  a?  =  14  X  15',  and  a?  =  14', 
Thus,  the  difference  between  a  division  on  the  vernier  and  one 
on  the  Umb,  will  be  1'.     Accordingly,  if  the  index,  which  is  the 
firat.mark  on  the  vernier,  diould  be  little  past  the  marie  40^  on  the 
limb,  and  the  second  mark  of  the  vernier  should  coincide  with  the 
next  point  of  division,  marked  15',  the  angle  would  be  40°  1'.     If 
the  third  mark  on  the  vernier  were  coincident  with  the  next  division 
of  the  hmb,  marked  30',  the  angle  would  be  40""  2'.    If  the  fourth 
with  the  next  division  to  this,  40°  3' ;  and  so  on. 
By  making  the  divisions  on  the  vernier  more  numerous,  the  an- 
Fi|^.  14.  gle  can  be  read  off  with  greater 

precision ;  but  a  better  expedi- 
ent is  provided  in  the  Microme- 
ter Screw.  This  piece  of  me- 
chanism is  represented  in  Fig. 
14.  The  part  E  can  be  fast- 
ened to  the  limb  of  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  a  screw.  F6 
is  a  screw,  with  a  milled  head  at 
F,  working  in  a  collar  fixed  in 
the  under  partof  £,  and  inanut 
fixedinthe  imderpartof  the  tel- 
escope T  t.  When  the  partE 
is  fixed  or  clamped^  and  the 
screw  is  turned  around  by  its 
milled  head  at  F,  it  must  com- 
municate a  direct  motion  to  the 
nut,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
telescope  and  vernier  in  the  direction  of  FG.  Attached  to  the  screw, 
or  to  the  small  cylinder  on  which  it  is  formed,  is  an  index  D,  move- 
able together  with  the  screw,  and  on  a  thin  graduated  immoveal>le 
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plate,  the  profile  only  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Suppose 
now  that  tne  screw  is  of  such  fineness  that  while,  together  with  the 
index  D,  it  makes  a  complete  reyolution,  the  Temier  moves  through 
an  arc  of  1'.  Then,  if  the  plate  be  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  a 
motion  of  the  index  over  one  of  these  parts  would  answer  to  a  mo- 
tion of  1"  on  the  limb.  This  bein^  understood,  to  show  the  use  of 
the  micrometer  screw,  suppose  that  no  two  n»ri£s  on  the  vernier 
and  limb  are  coincident :  bring  the  two  nearest  into  coincidence  by 
tuming^the  screw,. and  the  number  of  divisions  passed  over  by  the 
index  D  will  be  the  seconds  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
angle  read  off  with  the  vernier.  In  observing  the  coincidence  of 
the  divisions  of  the  limb  and  vernier,  the  eye  is  assisted  by  a  mi- 
croscope.* 

40.  The  Reading  Microscope  is  a  compound  microscope  firmly 
fixed  opposite  to  the  limb,  and  furnished  with  cross-wires  in  the  focus 
of  the  eye-glass,  or  conjugate  focus  of  the  object-glass,  moveable  by 
a  fine-threaded  micrometer  screw,  that  is,  a  screw  (such  as  was  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  article)  provided  with  an  immoveable  grad- 
uated circular  plate,  and  an  index  turning  with  the  screw,  and  glid- 
ing over  the  plate,  to  measure  the  exact  distance  through  which  the 
head  of  the  screw  is  moved.  The  observer  looks  through  the 
microscope  at  the  Umb.  The  centre  of  the  microscope  corresponds 
to  the  index  of  a  fixed  vernier  plate.  By  turning  the  screw  the 
intersection  of  the  wires  is  moved  over  the  space  which  separates 
it  firom  the  nearest  Une  of  division  on  the  linib,  in  the  direction  of 
the  zero,  and  the  number  of  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw 
being  noted  by  means  of  the  graduated  plate,  the  number  of  mi- 
nutes and  seconds  in  this  space  becomes  known.  The  minutes 
and  seconds  thus  found  being  added  to  the  angle  read  off  firom  the 
limb,  the  result  will  be  the  angle  sought. 

41.  It  is  obvious  that,  other  things  beinff  the  same,  instruments 
are  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  and  the 
size  of  the  limb.  The  larce  instruments  now  in  use  in  astronomi- 
cal observatories,  are  relied  upon  as  furnishing  angles  to  within  1" 
of  the  truth. 

42.  T\m€  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  observation. 
Three  different  kinds  of  time  are  employed  by  astronomers :  Su 
dereal^  Apparent  or  True  Salary*  and  mean  Solar  Time, 

43.  Sidereal  Time  is  time  as  measured  by  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  vernal  equinox.  A  Sidereal 
Day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  meridian  transits  of  a 
star,  or,  (as  it  is  now  most  generally  considered,)  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  transits  of  the  vernal  equinox.*  It  commences 
at  the  instant  when  the  vernal  equinox  is  on  the  superior  meridian, 
and  is  divided  into  24  Sidereal  Hours, 

44.  Apparent,  or  Tnie  Solar  Time,  is  deduced  from  observa 

•  Wv^dhmiae'i  Astrmomy,  vtL  i  p.  55. 
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tioufl  Upon  the  sun.  An  Apparent  Solar  Day  is  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  meriman  passages  of  the  sun's  centre ;  corn* 
mencing  when  the  sun  is  on  the  superior  meridian.  It  appears 
£rom  observation  that  it  is  a  little  longer  than  a  sidereal  day,  and 
that  its  length  is  variable  during  the  year*^  It  is  divided  into  24 
Apparent  Solar  Hours, 

45.  Mean  Solar  Time  is  measured  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  an 
imaginary  sun,  called  the  Mean  Sun,  conceived  to  move  uniformly 
from  west  to  east  in  the  equator^  with  the  real  sun's  mean  motion 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  to  have  at  all  times  a  right  ascension  equal  to 
the  sun's  mean  longitude.  A  Mean  Solar  Day  conmtences  when 
the  mean  sun  is  on  the  superior  meridian,  and  is  divided  into  24 
Mean  Solar  Hours. 

Since  the  mean  sun  moves  unifonnly  and  directly  towards  the 
east,  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  must  be  invariable. 

46.  The  Astronomical  Day  conunences  at  noon,  and  is  divided 
into  24  hours ;  but  the  Calendar  Day  commences  at  midnight,  and 
is  divided  into  two  portions  of  12  hours  each. 

47.  Astronomical  observations  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian.  But  some  of  minor  importance  are 
mad!e  out  of  this  plane.  The  chief  instruments  employed  for  me- 
ridian observations,  are  the  Astronomical  Circle^  and  the  Transit 
Instrument,  used  in  connection  with  the  Astronomical  Clock. 
These  are  the  caoital  instruments  of  an  observatory,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  (as  will  soon  be  explained)  for  the  determination  of  the 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  the  fundamental  data  of 
astronomical  science.  The  principal  instruments  used  for  making 
observations  out  of  the  meridian  plane,  are  the  Altitude  and  Azi- 
muth Instrument,  the  Equatorial,  and  the  Sextant. 

TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT. 

48.  The  Transit  Instrument  is  a  meridional  instrument,  employ- 
ed in  conjunction  with  a  clock  or  chronometer  for  observing  the 
passage  of  celestial  objects  across  the  meridian,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  difference  of  right  ascension,  or  obtaining 
the  correct  time.  It  is  constructed  of  various  dimensions,  from  a 
focal  length  of  20  inches  to  one  of  10  feet.     The  larger  and  more 

Sirfect  instruments  are  permanently  fixed  in  the  meridian  plane ; 
e  smaller  ones  are  mounted  upon  portable  stands.  Fig.  15  rej)- 
resents  a  fixed  transit  instrument.  AD  is  a  telescope,  fixed,  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  figure,  to  a  horizontal  axis  formed  of  two 
cones.  The  two  small  ends  of  these  cones  are  ground  into  two 
perfectly  equal  cylinders ;  which  cylindrical  ends  are  called  Pivots. 
These  pivots  rest  on  two  angular  bearings,  in  form  like  the  upper 
part  of  a  Y,  and  denominated  Y's.  The  Y's  are  placed  in  two 
dove-tailed  brass  grooves  fastened  in  two  stone  pillars  E  and  W,  so 
erected  as  to  be  perfectly  steady.  One  of  the  grooves  is  horizontal, 
the  other  vertical,  so  that,  by  means  of  screws,  one  end  of  the  axis 
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may  be  pushed  a  little  forward  or  backward,  and  the  other  end 
may  be  either  slightly  depressed  or  elevated :  which  two  small 
movements  are  necessary,  as  it  will  be  soon  explained,  for  two  ad 
justments  of  the  telescope. 

Fv.  15. 


Let  E  be  called  the  eastern  pillar,  W  the  western.  On  tlic 
eastern  end  of  the  axis  is  fixed  (so  that  it  revolves  with  the  axis) 
an  index  n,  the  upper  part  of  which,  when  the  telescope  revolves, 
nearly  slides  along  the  graduated  face  of  a  circle,  attached,  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  eastern  pillar.  The  use  of  this  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  to  adjust  the  telescope  to  the  altitude  or  zenith 
distance  of  a  star  the  transit  of  which  is  to  be  observed.  Thus, 
suppose  the  index  n  to  be  at  o,  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  circle, 
when  tjie  telescope  is  horizontal :  then,  by  elevating  the  telescope, 
the  index  is  moved  dovmward.  Suppose  the  position  to  be  tliat 
represented  in  the  figure,  then  the  number  of  degrees  between  o 
and  the  index  is  the  altitude. 

The  wire  plate  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  transit  telescope,  has 
attached  to  it  five  vertical  wires  together  with  one  horizontal  vrire. 
In  order  to  be  seen  at  night,  these  wires,  or  rather  the  field  of  view, 
requires  to  be  illuminated  by  artificial  light.  The  illumination  of 
the  field  is  efiected  by  making  one  of  the  cones  hollow,  and  ad- 
mitting the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  in  the  pillar  opposite  the  orifice ; 
which  liffht  is  directed  to  the  wires  by  a  reflector  placed  diagonally 
in  the  telescope.    The  reflector,  havmg  a  large  hole  in  its  centre. 
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does  not  interfere  with  the  rays  passing  down  the  telescope  from 
the  object.* 

The  wires  are  seen  as  dark  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  In 
some  of  the  best  instruments  recently  constructed  there  is  a  neat 
contrivance  for  illuminating  the  wires  directly,  so  as  to  make  them 
appear  bright  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  is  mtended  to  be  used  in 
making  observations  upon  taint  stars. 

Sometimes  the  transit  instnunent  is  fornishedwith  a  meridian  mdaated  eirele 
of  large  lixe,  designed  to  be  nsed  for  the  measurement  of  msridiaQ  altitudes  or 
aenitb  distances.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Meridian  CireU  or  Tran$it  Circle; 
and  serves  for  the  determination  of  both  the  right  ascendon  and  declination  of  a 
heavenly  body.  The  meridian  circle  of  the  obserratory  recently  established  at 
Pulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg,  has  two  meridian  limbs,  provided  each  with  four 
reading  microscopes^ 

49.  We  will  now  explain  the  principal  adjustments  of  the  tran- 
sit. Upon  setting  the  mstrument  up  it  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  telescope,  when  turned  down  to  the  horizon,  should  point  north 
and  south,  as  near  as  can  possibly  be  ascertained.  This  being 
done,  then — 

(1.)  To  adjust  tJie  line  of  coUimatian. 

This  adjustment  consists  in  bringing  the  central  vertical  wire, 
within  the  telescope,  to  intersect  the  optical  axis,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  oy  the  maker  of  the  instrument  perpendicularly 
to  the  axis  of  rotation.  There  is  no  occasion  with  this  instrument 
to  have  the  horizontal  vrire  intersect  the  optical  axis  with  exact- 
ness. Direct  the  telescope  to  some  small,  distant,  weU-defined 
object,  (the  more  distant  trie  better,)  and  bisect  it  with  the  middle 
of  the  central  vertical  wire;  then  Uft  the  telescope  out  of  its 
an^plar  bearings,  or  Vs,  and  replace  it  with  the  axis  reversed. 
Pomt  the  telescope  again  to  the  same  object,  and  if  it  be  still  bi- 
sected, the  collimation  adjustment  is  correct;  if  not,  move  the 
wires  one  half  the  angle  of  deviation,  by  turning  the  small  screws 
that  hold  the  wire  plate,  near  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
adjustment  will  be  accomplished :  but,  as  half-  the  deviation  may 
not  be  correctly  estimated  in  moving  the  wires,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  verify  tne  adjustment  by  moving  the  telescope  the  other 
half,  which  is  done  by  turning  tne  screw  that  gives  the  small  azi- 
muth motion  to  the  Y  before  spoken  of,  and  consequently  to  the 
pivot  of  the  axis  which  it  carries.  Havinff  thus  again  bisected  the 
object,  reverse  the  axis  as  before,  and  it  half  the  error  was  cor- 
rectly estimated,  the  object  will  be  bisected  upon  the  telescope 
being  directed  to  it.  If  it  should  not  be  bisected,  the  operation  of ' 
reversing  and  correctii^  half  the  error  must  be  ^one  through  again, 
and  untu  after  successive  approximations  the  object  is  found  to  be 
bisected  in  both  positions  of  the  axis  ;  the  adjustment  will  then  be 
perfect.* 

*  Woodhonse's  Astronomj,  toI.  L  pp.  7&-72  ;  also  Simm*s  Treatise  on  Mathe« 
matieal  Instmments,  p.  53. 
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It  is  deniable  that  the  central  wire  should  be  tndy  reitical,  as 
we  should  then  have  the  power  of  obsexrinff  the  transit  of  a  star 
on  any  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  centre.  It  may  be  ascertained 
whether  it  is  so,  by  eleyating  and  depressing  the  telescope,  when 
directed  to  a  distant  object :  if  the  object  is  bisected  by  eyery  part 
of  the  wire,  the  wire  is  vertical,  (or  rather  it  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope,  and  becomes  vertical  so  soon 
as  the  axis  of  rotation  is  made  horizontal.)  If  it  is  not  bisected, 
the  wire  should  be  adjusted,  by  turning  the  inner  tube  canying 
the  wire  plate  until  the  above  test  of  its  verticaUty  be  obtained. 

50.  (2.)  To  set  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope  horizon^ 
tai.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  a  spirit-level ;  either 
attached  to  two  uprisht  aims  bent  at  their  upper  extremities,  by 
which  it  is  hung  on  me  two  pivots  of  the  axis>  or  else  having  two 
less  and  standing  upon  the  axis.  In  the  first  position  it  is  called 
a  hanging  level,  and  in  the  second  a  riding  level.  At  one  end  of 
the  level  is  a  vertical  adjusting  screw,  by  which  that  end  may  be 
elevated  or  depressed.  Put  me  level  in  its  place,  and  observe  to 
which  end  of  the  level  the  bubble  runs,  whicn  will  always  be  the 
more  elevated  end ;  bring  it  back  to  the  middle  by  the  Y  screw  for 
vertical  motion,  and  take  off  the  level  and  hang  it  on  again  with 
the  ends  reversed.  Then,  if  the  bubble  is  again  found  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  level  is  already  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  axis  horizon- 
tal ;  but  if  not,  adjust  one  half  the  error  by  the  adiusting  screw  of 
the  level,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Y  screw ;  and  let  the  operation 
of  reversing,  and  adjui^ing  by  halves,  be  repeated  until  the  bubble 
will  remain  stationary  in  either  position  of  tne  level,  in  which  case 
both  the  level  and  axis  will  be  horizontal. 

51 .  (3.)  To  adjust  the  line  of  collimation  to  the  plane  of  the  me* 
ridian.  We  have  said,  that  upon  setting  the  instrument  up,  the 
telescope  is  to  be  brought  into  the  meridian  plane,  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained.  One  mode  of  establishing  it,  is  to  direct  the  tel- 
escope to  the  pole  star,  and  by  repeated  observations  find  the 
position  corresponding  to  its  greatest  or  least  altitude.  At  the 
present  time,  we  may  instead  compute  by  means  of  existing  tables 
tounded  on  observation,  the  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  the 
pole  star,  and  at  that  computed  time  bisect  the  star  by  the  middle 
vertical  wire.  Afterwazds  the  line  of  collimation  may  be  placed 
still  more  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  in  the  following 
manner :  Note  the  times  of  two  successive  superior  transits  of  the 
pole  star  across  the  central  vertical  wire,  and  tne  time  of  the  inter- 
vening inferior  transit.  If  the  line  of  collimation  were  exactly  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  as  the  diurnal  circles  are  bisected  by 
this  plane,  the  interval  between  the  superior  apd  next  inferior  tran- 
sit would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  inferior 
and  next  superior  transit.  Accordingly,  if  these  intervals  are  not 
in  fact  equal,  find  by  repeated  trials  tne  position  of  the  telescope 
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and  vertical  wire  for  which  they  are  eqtULl,  and  the  line  of  coQima 
tion  will  then  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Instead  of  estabUshing  this  equality  by  a  system  of  trial  and 
error,  we  may,  by  means  of  a  formula  wluch  has  been  investiga- 
ted for  the  purpose,  compute  from  an  observed  inequality  me 
amount  of  the  movement  in  azimuth  necessary  to  correct  the  error 
of  position  of  the  instrument. 

Another,  and  generally  a  more  convenient  method,  is  to  obeerre  one  of  the  tran* 
■its  of  the  pole  star,  and  also  the  transit  of  some  star  that  ciosms  the  meridian  near 
the  zenith,  and  which  follows  or  precedes  the  pole  star  by  a  known  interval,  (difler- 

Sce  of  right  ascensions  of  the  two  stars,)  and  compare  the  observed  interval  with 
B  calculated  interval.  The  difference  of  the  two  may  be  made  to  disappear  by 
repeated  trials :  or  a  formula  may  easily  be  investigated,  which  shall  make  known 
the  angular  movement  of  the  instrument  necessary  to  make  the  observed  and  cal- 
eulated  intervals  precisely  equaL 

The  method  of  regulating  the  clock  required  in  making  this  ad- 
justment, will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  me  astro- 
nomical clock. 

52.  When  the  transit  telescope  has  once  been  placed  accurately 
in  the  meridian  plane,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  trouble- 
some verifications  of  its  position,  a  meridian  mark  should  be  set 
up,  and  permanently  established,  at  a  distance  from  the  instru- 
ment ;  its  place  being  determined  by  means  of  the  middle  or  me- 
ridional wire.  At  Greenwich  two  such  marks,  one  to  the  north 
and  another  to  the  south,  are  used ;  they  are  vertical  stripes  of 
white  paint  upon  a  black  ground,  on  building  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  observatoiy.  The  position  of  Uie  telescope  is  verified 
by  sighting  at  the  meridian  mark,  when  it  is  once  established. 

53.  The  times  of  the  transits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  ascer- 
tained as  follows :  in  the  case  of  a  star,  the  moments  of  its  cross- 
ing each  of  the  five  vertical  wires  are  noted ;  as  the  wires  are 
equaUy  distant  from  each  other,  the  mean  of  these  times  (or  their 
sum  divided  by  5)  will  be  the  time  of  the  star's  crossing  the  mid- 
dle wire,  or  of  its  meridian  transit.  The  utility  of  having  five 
wires,  instead  of  the  central  one  only,  will  be  readily  understood, 
from  the  consideration  that  a  mean  result  of  several  observations 
is  deserving  of  more  confidence  than  a  single  one ;  since  the 
chances  are  that  an  error  which  may  have  been  made  at  one  wire 
wiU  be  compensated  by  an  opposite  error  at  another.*  If  the  body 
observed  has  a  disc  of  perceptible  magnitude,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  times  of  Uie  passage  of  both  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  limb  across  each  of  the  five  wires  are  noted,  and 
the  mean  of  the  whole  taken,  which  will  be  the  instant  of  the  me- 
ridian transit  of  the  centre  of  the  body. 

The  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  a  body  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  ascertained  within  a  few  tenths  of  a  second. 

54.  When  a  star  is  on  the  meridian,  its  declination  circle  (Def 

*  Siram's  Mathematical  Instruments,  p.  59. 
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16|  p.  15)  coincides  with  the  meridian ;  moreover,  the  arc  of  the 
equator  which  lies  between  the  declination  circles  of  two  stars, 
measures  their  difference  of  ri^ht  ascension,  (see  def.  26,  p.  17.) 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  mterval  between  the  transits  of  any 
two  stars,  the  arc  of  the  equator  which  expresses  their  difference 
of  right  ascension  will  pass  across  the  meridian,  the  rate  of  the 
motion  being  that  of  15*^  to  a  sidereal  hour :  hence  the  difference 
of  the  times  of  transit  of  two  stars,  as  observed  with  a  sidereal 
clock,  when  converted  into  decrees  by  allowing  15**  to  the  hour, 
will  be  the  difference  between  me  right  ascensions  of  the  two  stars. 
We  may,  then,  in  diis  manner,  by  means  of  a  transit  instrument 
and  sidereal  clock,  find  the  differences  between  the  right  ascension 
of  any  one  star  and  the  right  ascensions  of  all  the  others.  This 
being  done,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  star  becomes  known,  (and  we  shall  show  how 
to  find  it,)  the  ahsolute  right  ascensions  of  all  the  stars  will 
also  become  known.  Thus  RR',  (Fig.  8,)  is  the  difference  of 
right  ascension  of  the  stars  S  and  S',  their  absolute  right  as- 
censions being  YR  and  YR',  and  YR  is  the  distance  of  the  vernal 
equinox  Y  from  the  declination  circle  of  the  star  S  ;  and  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  if  RR'  be  found,  in  the  manner  just  explained 
so  soon  as  YR  becomes  known,  by  adding  it  to  RR'  we  shall  have 
YR'  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  S'.  In  the  actually  existing 
state  of  astronomical  science,  the  right  ascensions  of  all  the  stars 
are  more  or  less  accurately  known,  and  a  right  ascension  sought 
is  now  obtained  directly^  by  noting  the  time  of  the  transit  of  me 
body  with  a  sidereal  clock  regulated  so  as  to  indicate  Oh.  Cm.  Os. 
when  the  vernal  equinox  is  on  the  meridian,  and  converting  it  into 
degrees. 

ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCK. 

55.  The  astronomical  clock  is  very  similar  to  the  common  clock. 
It  has  a  compensation  pendulum ;  that  is,  a  pendulum  so  construct- 
ed that  its  length  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature.  The 
hours  on  the  face  are  marked  from  1  to  24. 

56.  Astronomers  make  use  of  sidereal  time  (as  already  stated) 
in  determining  the  right  ascensions  of  the  heavenljr  bodies,  but  for 
all  other  purposes  the]r  generally  use  mean  solar  time. 

57.  To  regulate  a  sukreal  clock. — ^When  a  clock  is  used  for  de 
termining  differences  of  right  ascension,  (54,)  it  is  adjusted  to  side- 
real time  if  it  goes  equally  and  marks  out  24  hours  in  a  sidereal 
day ;  it  being  altogeUier  immaterial  at  what  time  it  indicates  Oh. 
Om.  Os.  To  ascertain  the  daily  rate  of  going  of  a  clock  which  is 
to  be  adjusted  to  sidereal  time  mr  the  |)urpo8e  just  mentioned,  note 
by  the  clock  the  times  of  two  successive  mendian  transits  of  the 
same  star :  the  difference  between  the  interval  of  the  transits  and 
9A  hours  will  be  the  daily  gain  or  loss  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the 
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dock  with  respect  to  a  perfectly  accurate  sidereal  clock.*  If  the 
gain  or  loss,  when  found  after  this  manner,  proves  to  be  the  same 
each  day,  then  the  mean  rate  of  going  is  the  same  each  day. 

Next,  to  be  able  to  difoover  the  nte  from  boor  to  hour,  during  the  day,  it  ii  ne. 
ceeearj  to  haTe  obtained  beforehand*  at  yarioue  Umee,  and  under  TariooB  states  of 
the  eircumstancea  likely  to  influenoe  the  rate  of  going  of  the  clock,  the  differences 
between  the  times  of  the  transits  of  a  number  of  difibrent  stan,  (correcting  proper* 
tkmally  for  the  daily  rate,)  and  to  take  the  mean  of  the  several  diffefenees  found  for 
each  pair  of  stars  for  the  exact  difference  of  their  transits.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  rate  of  the  clock  may  be  found  at  all  hours  during  the  day  by  noting  by 
the  clock  the  d^ereneet  between  the  thnee  of  the  traneitM  of  these  stars,  and  com* 
paring  these  with  the  exact  diflferences  already  found.  At  the  present  ti$ne,  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars  being  known,  to  ascertain  the  rate  from  hoar  to  hoar, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  interyals  of  time  given  by  the  clock  between  the 
transits  of  different  stars  taken  m  the  order  of  their  nght  ascension  with  their 
d\ffereneee  of  right  aeeenoion, 

58.  The  sidereal  clocks  now  in  use  are  made  to  indicate  Ob. 
Om.  Os.  when  the  vernal  eauinox  is  on  the  superior  meridian.  For 
the  regulation  of  such  clocks,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  their 
rate  but  also  their  error.  This  is  found  by  noting  the  time  of  the 
transit  of  a  star,  and  comparing  this  with  its  right  ascension  ex- 
pressed in  time.  If  the  two  are  equal  the  clock  is  right,  otherwise 
their  difference  will  be  its  error. 

If  the  error  of  the  rate  of  a  clock  be  considerable,  it  should  be 
diminished  by  altering  the  length  of  the  pendulum ;  otherwise,  it 
may  be  allowed  for.  The  stars  best  adapted  to  the  reflation  of 
clocks  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator ;  for,  as  meir  motion 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  stars  more  distant  from  the  equator, 
there  is  less  liability  to  error  in  noting  their  transits. 

59.  A  mean  solar  clock  is  usually  regulated  by  observations  up* 
on  the  sun.  The  method  of  regulating  it  cannot  be  adequately 
explained  until  we  have  treated  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 
It  will  here  suffice  to  state,  that  with  the  instruments  we  have  now 
described,  the  sun's  motion  can  be  ascertained ;  and  therefore,  as 
a  knowledge  of  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  obtain  the  mean  solar  time  at  any  instant,  that  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  express  all  intervals  of  time  in  mean  solar  time. 

ASTRONOMICAL  CIRCLE. 

60.  An  Astronomical  Circle  is  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
measurement  qf  the  zenith  distances  or  altitudes  of  me  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  instants  of  their  arrival  on  the  meridian,  {ts  essen- 
tial parts  are  a  graduated  circular  limb,  a  telescope  turning  upon  a 
horizontal  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  limo,  and  a 
micrometer  microscope,  (40,)  or  omer  piece  of  apparatus,  for  read- 
ing off  the  angles  upon  the  limb.  It  is  sometimes  mounted 
upon  an  upright  stem,  which  either  turns  upon  fixed  supports  or 

*  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  dailj  rate  of  a  sidereal  dock,  that 
the  transit  instrument  shoold  be  adjusted  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  only 
veqniaite  that  it  should  be  kept  fixed  in  some  one  yertioal  plane. 
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rests  upon  a  tripod,  and  can  be  turned  around  in  azimuth ;  b«t,  in 

Seneral,  the  larger  circles  in  Ihe  best  furnished  obseryatories  have 
^eir  axis  let  into  a  massive  pier,  or  wall,  of  stone,  and  capable 
of  only  such  small  motions  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions, 
under, the  action  of  screws,  as  maybe  necessary  for  its  adjustment 
to  the  horizontal  position  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  plane. 
These  are  called  mural  Circles,  For  greater  accuracy  the  angle 
is  read  off  at  six  different  points  of  the  limb  by  means  of  six  sta- 
tionary micrometer  microscopes,  and  the  mean  of  the  different 
readings  taken  for  the  angle  required.  Fig.  16  is  a  side  view  of  a 
mural  circle.  The  graduation  is  on  the  outer  rim,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  die  wall  CDFE.    One  of  the  reading 

Fig.  16u 


microscopes  is  represented  at  A.  The  others,  which  are  omitted 
in  the  figure,  are  disposed  at  equal  distances  around  the  rim.  The 
position  of  the  telescope  may  be  changed  by  unclamping  it  and 
clamping  it  to  a  different  part  of  the  lin^.  In  taking  an  ande,  the 
telescope  is  made  fast  to  the  limb,  and  the  limb  glides  past  tne  sta- 
tionary microscopes. 

The  six  reading  microscopes,  together  with  the  power  of  chang- 
ing jthe  position  of  the  telescope  on  the  limb,  so  as  to  read  off  the 
angle  from  all  parts  of  the  lunb,  when  the  mean  results  of  a  great 
number  of  observations  are  taken,  do  away  with,  or  at  least  very 
considerably  lessen  the  errors  of  graduation,  centring,  and  une- 
qual expansion. 

6 
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61.  In  place  of  mnnl  ciralei^  Mural  Quadrant§  hvn  been  mnch  osed.  Siaoe 
the  mural  quadrant  has  its  puduated  limb  only  one  fooith  the  size  of  the  limb  of 
the  mural  circle,  it  can  be  made  larger  than  the  circle.  Bat  the  circle  is  better 
balanced  than  the  quadrant,  and  the  quadrant  does  not  possen  the  advanta^ ee 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  rewdting  in  the  caee  of  the  circle  ixDm  the  uee  of 
a  number  of  reading  microscopes,  and  from  the  power  to  change  the  position  of 
the  telescope  on  the  limb.  Besides,  two  mural  quadrants,  one  to  obserre  the  stam 
north  of  the  zenith,  and  another  to  obeerre  the  stars  south  of  the  zenith,  are  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  general  object,  accomplished  by  one  mural  circle,  of  ascertaining 
the  zenith  distance  or  altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  on 
the  meridian. 

62.  The  largest  astronomical  circles  that  have  yet  been  con- 
structed, are  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  Dublin  and  Cambridge 
Observatories.  That  in  the  Dublin  Observatory  is  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  has  an  azimuth  motion,  (that  is,  a  motion  about  a  vertical 
axis.)  The  other  is  a  mural  circle.  The  mural  circle  in  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Washington  has  a  diameter  of  a  little  more 
tlian  5  feet. 

The  Inige  mnral  quadrants  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  are  of  8  feet  radius. 

63.  There  is  another  modification  of  the  astronomical  circle,  called  the  Zetdtk 
Sector,  which  is  osed  to  measure  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  stara  that  erosa 
the  meridian  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith.  The  limb  extends  only  about* 
10°  on  each  side  of  the  lowest  point.  It  can,  accordingly,  be  made  larger  than  the 
limb  of  the  circle  or  quadrant  The  zenith  sector  in  the  observatory  at  Greenwich 
has  a  radius  of  12  feet 

64.  The  mural  circle,  like  the  transit  instrument,  requires  three 
adjustments :  1.  Its  axis  must  be  made  horizontal ;  2.  Its  Une  of 
coilimation(d8)  must  be  made  peipendicularto  the  horizontal  axis; 
3.  The  line  of  coUimation  must  be  made  to  move  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

A  simple  mechanical  contrivance  exists  for  carrying  the  first  of 
the  adjustments  into  complete  effect.  When  the  axis  is  made  ho- 
rizontal, the  line  of  collimation  describes  a  vertical  circle ;  but  it 
may  describe  a  small  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  To  make  it  ne- 
cessarily describe  a  great  circle,  and  a  meridional  circle,  there  are 
no  mechanical  means.  Astronomical  ones  must  be  resorted  to ; 
and  eyen  with  those,  the  two  latter  adjustments  are  not  accom- 
pUshed  without  great  difficulty^  We  may,  on  this  occasion,  use 
the  transit.  When  a  star  is  on  the  meridional  wire  of  the 
transit  instrument,  so  move  the  mural  circle  that  the  star  may 
be  on  its  middle  wire.  Next,  observe  by  the  transit  instrument 
when  a  star,  on,  or  very  near  to  the  zenith,  crosses  the  meridian : 
if,  at  that  time,  tlie  star  is  on  the  middle  vertical  wire  of  the  tele- 
scope of  the  mural  circle,  then  its  line  of  collimation  is  rightly 
adjusted.  If  the  star  is  on  the  middle  wires  of  the  two  telescopes 
at  different  times,  note  their  difference  and  adjust  accordingly.* 

66.  The  horizontal  point  of  the  limb,  technically  so  cSled,  is 
the  place  of  the  index  (or  centre  of  the  microscope)  answering  to 

*  This  adjustment  must  be  conducted  by  some  formula  which  expresses  the  re- 
lation between  the  difference  of  the  times,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  collima- 
tion to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  (Woodhouse's  Astronomy,  p.  117.) 
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a  horizontal  position  of  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope. 
PeriiaDS  the  simplest  method  of  obtaining  this  point  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Direct  the  telescope  upon  some  star  at  the  moment  of  its 
culmination,  and  read  off  the  angle  on  the  limb.  Procure  an  arti- 
ficial horizon,  (see  art.  79,)  and  on  the  following  night  direct  the 
telescope  upon  the  image  of  the  same 'Star,  as  seen  in  the  artificial 
horizon.  By  the  laws  of  reflexion,  the  angle  of  depression  of  this 
image  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  star.  Accord- 
ingly the  arc  on  the  limb  which  passes  before  the  reading  micro- 
scope, in  moving  the  telescope  firom  the  star  to  its  image,  will  be 
douole  the  altitude  of  the  star,  and  its  point  of  bisection  the  hori- 
zontal point.*  This  point  may  also  be  foimd  by  directing  the 
telescope  upon  a  star  whose  altitude  is  known. 

66.  In  the  case  of  the  mnral  quadrant,  if  there  is  no  altitude  that  can  be  lelied 
on  as  baTing  been  obtained  with  all  attainable  accuracy,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  have 
recourse  co  the  zenith  sector.  This  instrument  is  so  constructed  and  arranged, 
that  its  horizontal  axis  can  be  reversed  in  position.  By  taking  the  zenith  distMioe 
of  a  star  with  its  face  towards  the  east,  and  then  of  the  same  star  with  the  face  to- 
wards the  west,  the  half  sum  of  the  two  will  be  its  true  zenith  distance.  With  this 
we  may  readily  find  the  Tertical  point,  and  thence  the  horizontal  point,  on  the  limb 
af  the  mural  quadrant,  by  directing  the  telescope  upon  the  star  obserred  with  tbo 
sector,  when  it  is  on  the  meridian. 

67.  The  adjustments  of  the  mural  circle  having  all  been  effect- 
ed, and  the  horizontal  point  determined,  if  the  instrument  be  setta 
this  point,  and  the  telescope  afterwards  directed  upon  any  star  is 
the  meridian,  the  arc  of  tne  limb  that  passes  by  tne  reading  mi- 
croscope will  be  the  altitude  of  the  star.  In  maKing  the  observa- 
tion the  telescope  must  be  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
star  will  be  bisected  by  the  horizontal  wire,  as  it  passes  through 
the  field  of  view.  The  altitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet> 
may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  altitudes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  and  taking  their  half  sum  for  the  altitude  of  tne  cen- 
tre :  or,  if  the  apparent  semidiameter  be  known,  by  adding  this  to 
the  altitude  of  the  lower  limb,  or  subtracting  it  from  the  altitude  of 
t]ie  upper  limb. 

68.  The  meridian  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
having  been  measured  with  an  astronomical  circle,  or  other  similar 
instrument,  at  a  place  the  latitude  of  which  is  known,  its  declina- 
tion may  easily  be  found.  For,  let  «,  (Fig.  10,)  represent  the  point 
of  meridian  passage  of  a  star,  or  other  heavenly  body,  which  crosses 
the  meridian  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  (Z.)  Es  will  be  its  decline^ 
tion,  (Def.  27,  p.  17,)  Zs  its  meridian  zenith  distance,  and  ZE  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  (O,)  (Def.  33,  p.  18  :)  and  we 
obviously  have 

E*  =  ZE  -f  Z<  .  .  .  (a). 

*  The  method  of  nsinjg;  the  IcTel  for  the  deCeminatioii  of  the  horiwrntal  fefart 
may  be  found  ezptained  in  Henchd's  Astronomy,  p.  93.  Another  piece  of  ap^ 
latos,  need  for  the  same  pmpoae,  catted  the  Fitting  Collimator,  ifl  dB0oribed  ia  the 
i  work,  p.  95. 
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If  the  star  cross  the  meridian  at  some  point  ^  between  the  ze- 
nith (Z)  and  the  equator  (£,)  we  shall  have  Es'=ZE — Z«',  (6)  ^ 
and  tf  its  point  cf  transit  be  somepoint  s"  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
tor (E,)  we  shall  have  E*"  =  Zi"  —  ZE,  and  —  E«"  =  ZE  — 
Zs'\  (c).  The  three  formulae  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  may  aU  be  onnpre- 
hended  in  one^  viz  : 

Declination  =  latitude  +  meridian  zenith  distance  ...  (1) 
if  we  adopt  the  following  conventional  rules  :  1.  North  latitude  is 
always  positive;  2.  The  zenith  distance  is  positive  when  it  is 
Nortn,  that  is,  when  the  star  is  north  of  the  zenith,  and  negative 
when  it  is  South ;  3.  The  declination  is  North  if  it  comes  out  posi- 
tive, and  South  if  it  comes  out  negative. 

If  the  Utitade  ii  Soath,  it  moit  be  regarded  ae  negatiTe,  ai:d  the  zenith  diitanoe 
nmet  be  affected  with  the  minoi  sign  when  it  m  Sonth,  and  with  the  plas  sign  when 
it  ii  North.  The  mle  for  the  deelination  ie  the  lame.  In  general,  North  latitude  ia 
-f-t  South  latitude  — b  The  zenith  distance  has  the  same  sign  as  the  latitude  when 
it  is  of  the  same  name,  the  contrary  sign  when  it  is  of  a  contrary  name.  North 
declination  is  +,  South  declination  — * 

The  latitude  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  known,  maybe  found 
by  measuring  (67)  the  meridian  sdtitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  at 
its  inferior  and  superior  transits,  and  taking  their  half  sum.  For, 
as  the  pole  lies  nudway  between  the  points  at  which  the  transits 
take  place,  its  altitude  will  be  the  aritnmetical  mean,  or  the  half 
sum  of  the  altitudes  of  these  points,  and  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  (34.) 

69.  When  the  ri^ht  ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body 
have  been  obtained  from  observation,  with  a  transit  instrument  and 
circle,  (54, 68,)  its  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  computed.  For, 
let  S  (Fig.  8)  represent  the  place  of  the  body,  VRQE  the  equa- 
tor, VLTW  the  ecliptic,  and  P,  K,  the  north  poles  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic.  In  the  spherical  triangle  PKS  we  shall  know  PS 
the  complement  of  SR  the  declination,  and  the  angle  KPS  = 
ER  =  EV  +  VR  =  90®  +  right  ascension ;  and  if  we  surypose  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecUptic  to  be  known,  we  shall  know  Pk.  We 
may  therefore  conipute  KS,  and  the  angle  PKS.  But  KS  is  the 
complement  of  SL,  which  is  the  latitude  of  the  body  S ;  and 
PKS  =  180®  —  EKS  =  180®  —  (WV  +  VL)  =  180®  —  (90®  + 
lomntude)  =  90®  —  longitude. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecUptic,  which  we  have  here  supposed  to 
be  known,  is,  in  practice,  easily  found ;  for  it  is  equal  to  TQ,  the 
tun's  greatest  declination. 

ALTITUDE  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT. 

70.  The  Altitude  and  Azimuth  Instrument  consists,  essentially, 
of  a  telescope  with  two  graduated  limbs,  the  one  horizontal  and  the 
other  vertical.  The  telescope  turns  about  the  centre  of  the  verti- 
cal limb,  or  turns  with  the  limb  about  ite  centre ;  and  the  ver- 
tical limb  turns,  with  the  telescope,  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
horizontal  limb. 
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If  the  telescope  be  brought  into  the  meridian  plane,  and  after* 
wards  directed  upon  a  star  out  of  this  plane,  the  arc  of  the  hori* 
zontal  limb  passed  over  by  the  index  will  be  the  azimuth  of  the 
Stan     The  vertical  limb  will  serve  to  measure  its  altitude, 

71.  The  Meridian  Line  (Def.  8,  p  14)  at  a  place  may  easily  be 
determined  with  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  by  a  method 
called  the  Method  of  Eqiuil  Alti-  ^ig.  17. 

tudes.  Let  0  (Fig.  17)  represent 
the  place  of  observation,  NPZ  the 
mendian,  and  S,  S'  two  positions 
of  the  same  star,  at  which  the  alti- 
tude is  the  same.  Now,  the  spher- 
ical triangles  ZPS  and  ZPS' have 
the  side  ZP  common,  ZS=ZS', , 
and  (allowing  the  stars  to  move  in 
circles)  PS=PS'.  Hence  they  are 
equal,  and  consequently  the  angle 
PZS=PZS' ;  that  is,  equal  altitudes  of  a  star  correspond  to  equal 
azimuths.  Therefore,  by  bisecting  the  arc  of  the  horizontal  limb, 
comprehended  between  two  positions  of  the  vertical  limb  for  which 
the  observed  altitude  of  a  star  is  the  same,  we  shall  obtain  the  me- 
ridian line. 

The  meridian  line  may  l»e  approximately  determined  by  this  method  with  the 
common  theodolite ;  tlie  obserrationa  being  made  upon  the  sun.  The  result  will 
be  more  accurate  if  they  be  made  towards  the  summer  or  winter  sdstice,  when  the 
inn  will  have  but  a  slight  motion  towards  the  north  or  south  in  the  interval  of  the 
observations.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  determine  and  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
change  of  place  in  the  heavens. 

72.  When  the  time  is  accurately  known,  the  north  and  south  line  maj  be  found 
very  easily  by  directing  the  telescope  of  any  instrument  that  has  a  motion  in  azi. 
muth  upon  a  star  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  and  at  a  distance  from  the  zenith,  at 
the  moment  of  its  arrival  on  the  meridian,  (which,  as  will  be  understood  in  the  se- 
quel, can  now  easily  be  determined  from  existing  data.) 

^  EQUATORIAL. 

73.  The  Equatorial  is  similar,  in  its  construction,  to  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  instrument.  It  is  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of 
one  of  the  limbs  being  placed  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  equator.  The  axis  of  this  limb  is  then  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  heavens ;  and  the  other  limb,  to  the  centre  of  which  the  tele- 
scope is  attached,  is  parallel  in  every  one  of  its  positions  to  the 
plane  of  some  one  celestial  meridian.  The  limb  which  is  parallel 
to  the  equator  serves  for  the  measurement  of  differences  of  right 
ascension,  and  the  other  for  the  measurement  of  declinations.  The 
equatorial  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  instruments 
ot  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
measurement  of  apparent  diameters,  and  in  all  observations  that 
require  the  telescope  to  be  directed  upon  a  body  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time ;  as,  by  giving  the  limb  to  which  the  telescone  is 
attached  a  slow  motion  &om  east  to  west,  the  body  may  be  follow 
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ed  ill  its  diurnal  motion,  and  kept  continually  within  the  field  ot 
view.    This  motion  is  generally  produced  by  clock-work,  without ' 
the  use  of  the  hand. 

It  is  ako  freqaently  used  for  detorminin^  the  right  aBoension  and  declination  at  a 
comet,  or  other  heaTenlj  body,  whieh  for  some  reaaon  cannot,  at  the  time,  be  ob- 
serred  in  the  meridian  ;  and  for  findin|^  and  obtainin^p  a  protracted  view,  or  fixing 
more  accorately  the  place  of  an  object  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  whoee  place  has 
been  approximately  calculated  from  the  resohs  of  previous  observations.  Another 
important  object  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  is  the  determination  of  small  differ- 
ences of  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  thus  of  the  relative  positions  of  con- 
tiguous objects.  Its  determinations  of  declinations  and  differences  of  right  ascen. 
sion,  in  general,  are  to  be  deemed  less  accurate  than  those  effected  with  the  mural 
circle  and  transit  instrument ;  as,  from  its  more  complicated  structure,  and  peculiar 
position,  the  parts  have  less  stability  and  are  more  subject  to  unequal  strains, 
bendings,  ana  expansions,  than  those  of  the  instruments  just  named. 

74.  The  adjustments  of  the  equatorial  are  somewhat  complica- 
ted and  difficult.  They  are  best  performed  by  following  the  pole- 
star  round  its  entire  aiumal  circle,  and  by  observing,  at  proper 
intervals,  other  considerable  stars  whose  places  are  well  ascertained. 
(Herschel.) 

75.  In  addition  to  the  instruments  that  have  now  been  de- 
scribed, which  are  designed  and  used  for  the  measurement 
of  the  angular  distances  of  bodies  from  some  fixed  point  or 
circle  in  the  heavens,  astronomers  have  found  it  convenient 
and  important  to  have  another  instrument,  or  piece  of  appa- 
ratus,  with  which  to  determine  directly  the  relative  situation 
of  two  stars  that  are  near  to  each  other ;  so  near  as  to  be 
seen,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  field  of  view.  The  ap- 
paratus used  for  this  purpose  is  attached  to  the  telescope  of 
the  equatorial,  or  other  instrument,  and  is  called  a  Micrometer , 
Another  important  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is  the  measurement 
of  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  simplest  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wire^Microtneter,  It  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope. 
It  consists  of  two  forks  of  brass,  bb'b,  ee'e,  (Fig.  18)  sliding 
one  within  the  other,  and  having  each  a  very  fine  wire,  or 
spider-line,  e,  and  d,  stretched  j>erpendicularly  across  from 
one  prong  to  the  other.  These  forks  are  placed  length- 
wise in  a  shallow  rectangular  box,  aa'aa't  about  2  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  long ;  and  have  each  fine-threaded  mi. 
crometer  screws,  /,  /,  working  against  the  ends,  b',  and  </, 
The  graduated  heads  of  these  screws  are  not  represented  in 
the  figure,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  19.  They  pass 
|i,.     .g  through  the  ends  a',  a',  of  the  box, 

^*      *  and  have  their  graduated  heads  on 

the  outside  of  it  Between  the  ends 
b',  d  of  the  two  forks  and  the  con. 
tiguous  ends  a',  a'  of  the  box  are  two 
spiral  springs,  A,  A,  which  keep  the 
ends  of  the  forks  firmly  pressed 
against  the  ends  of  the  screws,  and 
draw  the  forks  outward  and  the 
wires  further  apart  whenever  the 
screws  are  loosened.  By  turning 
the  screws  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  forks  are  pushed  forward,  and 
the  wires  brought  nearer  to  each 
Tbt  nunber  of  complete  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  made  by  each  screw,  as 
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fh»«rii  by  its  mdaated  head,  will  make  kftown  the  fraction  of  an  inch  through 
which  the  end  of  it  and  the  eontigraooa  wire  in  mored.  The  screws  can  be  so  del- 
icately cut  that  they  will  measure  with  accuracy  the  yx^j^  of  an  inch.  The  linear 
3iace  thus  measured  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope  must  be  converted  into  the  eqaty. 
ent  ang^ar  space  in  the  heavens.  THis  is  edSeeted  by  fixing  upon  two  contigu- 
ous stars,  whose  distance  is  accurately  known,  and  measuring  with  the  micrometer 
the  linear  distance  of  their  images  formed  in  the  focus.  In  this  way  will  be  found 
bow  many  seconds  of  angular  space  correspond  to  a  given  movement  of  either  of 
the  wires,  as  measured  by  the  micrometer  scale.  The  micrometer  box  is  fastened 
perpendicularly  across  the  eye-end  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope.  The  eye-piece 
of  the  telescope  screws  into  the  outer  face  of  the  box,  (see  Fig.  19,)  and  on  lookinfr 
into  it,  the  wires  d,  e  within  the  box  are  seen  in  its  focus ;  where  alro  the  ima^s 
of  the  stars,  formed  by  the  object-glass,  fall.  To  save  the  necessity  of  countmg 
the  revolutions  of  the  micrometer  screws,  a  linear  scale  is  placed  within  the  box, 
and  at  one  side  of  it,  consisting  of  a  series  of  teeth,  with  intervening  notches.  This 
is  represented  in  the  diagram,  (Fig.  18.)  A  motion  of  the  wire  from  one  notch  to 
another  answers,  say,  to  one  turn  of  the  screw,  and  to  1'  in  space. 

To  measure  the  angular  distance  of  two  stare,  the  wires  are  both  brought  into 
coincidence  at  the  zero  of  this  scale,  when  we  will  suppose  that  they  fall  between 
the  stars.  By  turning  the  screws  they  are  moved  from  this  position,  and  the  mo. 
tion  is  continued  until  the  one  star  is  accurately  bisected  by  one  wire,  and  the  other 
star  by  the  other  wire.  The  number  of  notches  which  the  wires  have  passed  will 
express  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  space  between  the  stars ;  to  these  are  to  be 
«dded  the  seconds  answering  to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  revolution,  as  shown  by 
the  divided  heads  of  the  screws.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  real 
distance  between  the  two  stare,  the  two  wires  d  and  e^must  be  brought  into  such 
a  position  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  stan.  This  is  effected  by  giving 
to  the  whole  box  a  revolving  motion  about  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  and 
Mnging  the  wire  /,  which  is  perpendicular  to  d  and  e,  into  such  a  position  as  to 
bisect  ^th  the  stan.  The  diameter  of  a  heavenly  body  is  measured  in  a  similar 
manner ;  the  wires  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  opposite  limbs. 
*  76.  To  measure  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of  direction  of  two  stare  with  a  fixed 
line  passing  through  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  micrometer  box  should 
not  onlj^  have  a  revolving  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  but  also  a  grad. 
oated  circle  to  measure  its  amount  The  cross-wire  I  is  brought  by  this  motion 
into  coincidence— fint  with  one  line  and  then  with  the  other,  and  then  the  an- 
gle read  o£  In  this  way  may  be  found  the  anele  made  Ji>y  the  line  of  direction  of 
two  contiguous  stars  with  the  meridian,  or  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
at  the  moment  one  of  them  is  crossing  this  circle.  This  angle  is  called  the  Angle 
of  Pontion  of  the  two  stan,  and  the  micrometer  that  serves  to  measure  it  is  called 
a  Potiiion  Miermneter.  The  position  of  the  wire  I  when  perpendicular  to  the  meri- 
dian may  be  found  by  turning  it  until  one  of  the  stan  runs  along  the  wire,  while 
the  telescope  of  the  equatorial  is  stationary.  Fig.  19  represents  a  position  microm-^ 
eter.  The  micrometer  box  b,  with  its  attached  eyepiece  e,  is  connected  with  the 
drele  a,  and  is  turned  around  with  it  by  the  small  milled-head  screw  s,  which 
works  on  an  interior  toothed  wheel,  and  the  angle  is  read  off  upon  the  stationary 
graduated  cirele  above  a,  by  aid  of  the  vernier,  moveable  with  the  plate  a 

SEXTANT. 

T7.  The  instruments  which  have  now  been  described  are  ob- 
servatory instroments,  the  chief  design  of  whose  construction  is  tc 
furnish  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  all  attainable  exact- 
ness. That  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat  is  much  less  exact, 
though  still  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  essential  data  of 
some  of  the  practical  appUcations  of  astronomical  science ;  as 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place,  and  the  time  of  day: 
and  is  used  chiefly  by  navigators,  and  astronomical  observers  on 
land,  who  are  precluded,  by  their  situation  or  other  circumstances. 
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from  using  the  more  accurate  instruments  of  an  obsenratory.  It  is 
much  more  conveniently  portable  than  any  of  these,  and  has  not  to 
be  set  up  and  adjusted  at  every  new  place  of  observation.  Besides, 
as  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  can  be  used  at  sea,  where,  by  reason 
of  the  agitations  of  the  vessel,  no  instrument  supported  in  the  or- 
dinary way  is  of  any  service. 

78.  The  sextant  may  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  to  be  an  in- 
strument which  serves  for  the  direct  admeasurement  of  the  angu- 
lar distance  between  any  two  visible  points.  The  particular  quan- 
tities that  may  be  measured  with  it,  are,  1st,  the  altitude  of  a 
heavenly ^body ;  2d,  the  angular  distance  between  any  two  visible 
objects  m  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth.  Its  essential  parts  are  a 
graduated  limb  BC,  (Fig.  20,)  comprising  about  60  degrees  of  the 
entire  circle,  which  is  attached  to  a  triangular  frame  BAG  ;  two 
mirr'^rs,  of  which  one  (A)  called  the  Index  GIclss^  is  moveable  in 
c(  .inection  with  an  index  6  about  A  the  centre  of  the  limb,  and 
Fif.  20.  the  other  (D)  called  the  ^o- 

rizon  Glassy  is  permanently 
fixed  parallel  to  the  radius 
AC  drawn  to  the  zero  point 
of  the  limb,  and  is  only  naif- 
silvered,  (the  upper  half  be- 
ing transparent ;)  and  an  im- 
moveable telescope  at  E, 
directed  towards  the  horizon- 
glass.  The  principle  of  the 
construction  and  use  of  the 
sextant  may  be  understood 
from  what  follows  :  A  ray  of 
light  SA  from  a  celestial  ob- 
ject S,^  which  impinges  against 
the  index-glass,  is  reflected 
off  at  an  equal  angle,  and 
striking  the  horizon-glass  (D) 
is  again  reflected  to  E,  where  the  eye  likewise  receives  through 
the  transparent  part  of  that  glass  a  direct  ray  from  another  point 
or  object  S'.  Now,  if  AS'  be  drawn,  directed  to  the  object  S', 
SAS',  die  angular  distance  between  the  two  objects  S  and  S',  is 
equal  to  double  the  angle  CAG  measured  upon  the  limb  of  the 
instrument,  (AC  being  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass.)  For,  when 
the  index-glass  is  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass,  and  the  angle  on  the 
limb  is  zero,  AD,  the  course  of  the  first  reflected  ray,  will  make 
equal  angles  with  the  two  classes,  and  therefore  the  angle  SAD 
will  become  the  angle  S'AD,  (=  ADE  ;)  and  the  observer,  look 
ing  through  the  telescope,  will  see  the  same  object  S'  both  bjf 
direct  and  reflected  light.  Now,  if  the  index-glass  be  moved  firom 
this  position  through  any  angle  CAG,  the  angle  made  by  the  re- 
flected ray  which  follows  die  direction  AD  with  this  glass,  will  be 
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dimmished  by  an  amount  equal  to  this  angle ;  for,  we  have  DAG  = 
DAC  —  CAG.  Therefore  the  angle  made  wi^  the  iiKlez-glass 
by  the  new  incident  ray  SA,  which  after  reflexion  now  pursues  the 
same  course  ADE,  and  reaches  the  eye  at  E,  as  it  is  always  equal 
to  that  made  by  the  reflected  ray.  Will  oe*  diminished  by  this  amount. 
Conseauently,  the  incident  ray  in  question  will,  on  the  whole,  that 
is,  by  tne  dinunution  of  its  inclination  to  the  mirror  by  the  angle 
CAG  and  by  the  motion  of  the  mirror  through  the  same  angle,  oe 
displaced  towards  the  right,  or  upward,  an  angle  S'AS  equal  to 
2GAC.  Thus,  the  angular  distance  SAS'  of  two  objects  S,  S', 
seen  in  contact,  the  one  (S')  directly,  and  the  other  (S)  by  reflex- 
ion from  the  two  mirrors,  is  eaual  to  twice  the  angle  CAG  that 
the  index-glass  is  moved  from  me  position  (AC)  of  parallelism  to 
the  horizon-glass. 

Hence  the  limb  is  divided  into  120  equal  parts,  which  are  called 
degrees  ;  and  to  obtain  the  angular  distance  between  two  points, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sight  directly  at  one  of  them,  and  then 
move  the  index  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  other  is  brought 
into  contact  with  it ;  the  angle  read  ofi*  on  the  limb  will  be  the  an- 
gle sought. 

To  obtain  the  angular  distance  between  two  bodies  which 
have  a  sensible  diameter,  brin^  the  nearest  limbs  into  contact,  and 
to  the  angle  read  ofi"  on  the  limb  add  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi- 
diameters  of  the  two  bodies,  or  bring  the  farthest  limos  into  con- 
tact, and  subtract  this  sum. 

79.  The  sextant  is  also  employed  to  take  the  altitude  of  a  heav- 
enly body.  A  horizontal  reflector,  called  an  Artificial  Horizon^ 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  observer :  the  angle  between  the  body  and 
its  reflected  image  is  then  measured,  as  if  this  image  were  a  real 
object ;  the  half  of  which  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  body. 

A  shallow  vessel  of  mercury  forms  a  very  good  artificial  horizon. 

In  obtaining  t&e  altitude  of  a  body,  at  sea,  its  altitude  above 
the  visible  horizon  is  measured,  by  bringing  the  lower  limb  into 
contact  with  the  horizon.  To  this  angle  is  added  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  body,  and  from  the  result  is  subtracted  the 
depression  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  horizontal  line,  called 
the  Dip  of  the  Horizon. 

80.  Hadley^s  Quadrant  difiers  from  the  sextant  in  having  a 
graduated  hmb  of  45®,  instead  of  60°,  in  real  extent,  and  a  sight 
vane  instead  of  a  small  telescope.  It  is  not  capable,  then,  of  meas- 
iiring  any  angle  greater  than  about  90°,  while  the  -sextant  will 
measure  an  angle  as  great  as  120°,  or  even  140°,  (for  the  gradua- 
tion generally  extends  to  140°.)  The  quadrant  is  also  inferior  to 
ihe  sextant  in  respect  to  materials  and  workmanship,  and  its  meas- 
mements  are  less  accurate. 
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ERRORS  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  ADMEASUREMENT. 

81.  Whatever  precautions  may  be  taken,  the  results  of  instni* 
mental  admeasurement  will  never  be  wholly  free  from  errors. 
Errors  that  arise  from  inaccuracy  in  the  workmanship  or  adjust^ 
ment  of  the  instrument  may  be  detected  and  allowed  for.  But 
errors  of  observation  are  obviously  undiscoverable.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  chances  are  that  an  error  committed  at  one  observation 
will  be  compensated  by  an  opposite  error  at  another,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  more  accurate  result  will  be  obtained  if  a  great 
number  of  observations,  under  varied  circumstances,  be  made, 
instead  of  one,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  taken  for  the  element 
sought.  And  accordingly,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  astronomi- 
cal observers  to  multiply  observations  as  much  as  is  practicable. 

TELESCOPE. 

83.  An  obmnratory  i«  not  oompletdy  fornithed  onleM  H  la  sappUed  with  a  Urge 
telescope  for  ezaminiiig  the  Tarioiu  clusea  of  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  one  or 
more  smaller  ones  for  exploring  the  heavens  and  searching  for  particular  objects 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  faint  comets,  and  making  observations  upon  occa- 
sional celestial  phenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  son  and  mooo,  occnltations  of  the 
stars,  &C.  Telescopes  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Reflecting  and  Rejraet* 
ing  Teteeeopea,  In  the  former  class  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed  by  a  con* 
cave  speculum,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  converging  achromatic  lens.  This  image  is 
viewed  and  magnified  by  an  eve-glass,  or  rather  by  an  achromatic  eye-piece 
consisting  of  two  glasses.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  the 
Herschehan,  the  image  formed  by  the  concave  speculum  is  thrown  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  near  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube,  where  the  observer  views  it  through  the 
eye-glass,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  object. 

83.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  to  be  eareftilly  distinguiriied  from  its 
illuminating  and  space-penetrating  power.  A  telescope  magnifies  by  increasing 
the  angle  under  which  the  object  is  viewed :  it  increases  the  light  received  from 
objects,  and  reveals  to  the  sight  faint  stars,  nebula,  &c.,  by  intercepting  and  con- 
verging to  a  point  a  much  larger  beam  of  ray^  The  magnifying  power  is  meas- 
ured ^  the  ratio  of  the  local  length  of  the  object-^lass,  or  speculum,  to  that  of  the 
eye-piece.  The  illuminating  and  space-penetrating  power,  (for  faint  objects,)  if 
we  leave  out  of  view  the  amount  of  light  lost  by  reflexion  and  absorption,  is  meas- 
ured by  the  proportion  which  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  or  q>eculum  bears  to 
the  pupil  of  the  ey&  Telescopes  are  provided  with  several  eye-glasses  of  various 
powera.  The  power  to  be  used  varies  with  the  object  to  be  viewed,  and  the  purity 
and  degree  of  tranquillity  of  the  atmo^here.  Of  two  telescopes  of  the  same  focal 
length,  that  which  has  the  largest  aperture  will  form  the  brightest  image  in  the 
focus,  and  therefore,  other  thhigs  being  equal*  admit  of  the  use  of  the  most  power- 
ful eye-piece.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the  available  magnifying  power  indi. 
rectly  depends  materially  upon  the  size  of  the  aperture.  In  all  telescopes  there-is 
a  certaia  fixed  ratio  between  the  aperture  and  focal  length,  or  at  least  limit  to  this 
, .  ratio.  In  refleeting  telescopes  it  is  about  one  inch  of  aperture  for  every  foot  of  focal 
length,  and  in  refracting,  one  inch  of  aperture  for  from  one  to  two  feet  of  focal 
length.  Reflectors  and  refractors  of  the  same  focal  length  have  about  the  same 
actual  magnifying  and  Uluminating  power.  The  highest  available  magnifviifg 
power  that  has  yet  been  obtained  is  about  6,000  ;  but  this  was  applicable  only  to« 
the  faintest  stars  and  nebulous  spots.  With  the  bert  tdescopes  a  magnifying  power 
of  a  few  hundred  is  the  highest  that  can  be  applied  to  the  moon  and  planets.  The 
largest  reflecting  telescope  that  has  yet  been  constructed,  and  directed  to  the  heav- 
ens, is  the  celebrated  one  of  Sir  William  Hersohel,  of  40  feet  focus,  and  4  feet 
aperture.    Its  illuminating  power  was  about  35,000,  which  makes  its  space-pene 
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trttmf  power  netily  190  tiinef  the  diBtanee  of  the  fkinteet  star  viiible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  and  its  hig^hest  magniiying  power  was  6,450.*  The  most  powerful  refractor 
|et  eonstraeted  is  in  the  new  ebserratory  at  Pulko?a,  near  St  Petersbnrg.  It  has 
an  aperture  of  very  neailj  15  inches,  (14.03  inohes,)  and  a  focal  length  of  32  feet. 
The  best  telescope  in  the  United  States  is  the  refractor  in  the  new  obsenratoiy  at 
Cincinnati.f  lie  aperture  is  12  inches,  and  focal  length  about  17  feet  The 
6eld  of  view  of  telescopes  dimfaushes  in  jvoportioo  as  the  magnifying  power  in. 
ereases  It  's  stated  that  with  a  magnifymg  power  of  between  itfO  and  200  it  is 
a  circle  not  as  large  as  the  full  moon ;  and  with  a  power  of  600  or  1000  is  nearly 
filled  by  one  of  the  planets,  while  a  star  will  pass  across  it  in  from  two  to  three 
seconds. 

84^  The  diminution  of  the  field  of  Tiew,  and  the  trepidations  of  the  image  oo- 
casioDed  by  the  Taiying  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  anavoidahle  tremors  of 
the  instrument,  must  ever  affix  a  practical  limit  to  the  magnifying  power  of  tele- 
scopes. This  limit,  it  is  probable,  is  already  neatly  attained,  for  the  highest  pow- 
SIB  of  the  best  telescc^tes  can  now  be  used  only  in  the  most  favorable  states  of  the 
weather.} 

85.  The  largo  refracting  telesoopes  are  equatorially  mounted,  that  they  may,  as 
readily  as  possible,  be  directed  and  retained  upon  an  object 

86.  The  small  telescope,  called  a  eomet-teeker,  is  a  refractor  of  large  apertnrs 
and  wide  field.    lu  power  does  not  Exceed  100. 


CHAPTER  m. 


ON  THS  CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  CO-ORDINATES  OF  THE  OBSERVED 
PLACE  OF  A  HEAVENLY  BODT. 

87.  Angles  measured  at  the  eardi's  surfiBtce  with  astronomical 
instruments,  answer  to  the  Apparent  Place  of  a  heavenly  body, 
and  are  termed  Apparent  elements.  In  astronomical  language, 
the  True  Place  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  real  place  in  the  heavens, 
as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  centre  ef  the  earth.  Angles  which 
relate  to  the  !rue  place  are  denominated  True  elements.'  The 
apparent  co-ordinates  of  a  star  are  reduced  to  the  true,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  corrections,  called  Refraction^  Parallax^  and 
Aberration. 

88.  Refraction  and  aberration  are  corrections  for  errors'  com- 

*  A  reflecting  telescope,  inferior  to  Herschers  in  size,  the  diameter  of  the  spe- 
culum being  8  feet,  and  the  focal  length  26  feet,  but  pronounced  by  Dr.  Robinscn 
superior  to  it  in  defining  power,  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  constructed  by  the 
Earl  of  RoBse,  of  Ireland.  The  same  nobleman  has  just  completed  the  construe- 
tioD  of  a  reflecting  telescope  of  unparalleled  dimensions,  ftcm.  the  use  of  whidi  im- 
portant discoveries  may  be  anticipated.  Hie  diameter  of  the  speculum  is  6  feet, 
and  it  has  a  focal  leogth  of  58  feet 

\  Sef;  Note  IL 

\  The  illuminating  and  space-penetrating  power  of  telescopes  may,  howeyer,  yet 
be  greatly  increased,  and  a  greater  distinctness  and  definiteness  in  the  outline  of 
objects  may  be  obtained.  Much  may  perhaps  be  gained  also  by  setting  up  an  ob- 
servatory on  the  top  or  sides  of  some  lofty  monntam  above  the  greater  impurities 
and  disturbances  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmoqihere,  and  under  a  tropical  iky 
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mitted  in  the  estimation  of  a  star's  place,  while  parallax  serves  to 
transfer  the  co-ordinates  from  the  eaxth^s  surface  to  its  centre.  The 
object  of  the  reduction  of  obserrations  from  the  surface  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  is  to  render  observations  made  at  different  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  directly  comparable  w^ith  each  other.  Ob- 
servers occupying  different  stations  upon  the  earth  refer  the  same 
body  (unless  it  be  a  fixed  star)  to  dinerent  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  Their  observations  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  to- 
gether, unless  they  be  reduced  to  the  same  point,  and  the  centre 
of  the  earth  is  the  most  convenient  point  of  reference  that  can  be 
chosen. 

89.  The  co-ordinate  planes  or  circles  to  which  the  place  of  a 
star  is  referred,  (p.  17,)  are  not  strictly  stationary,  but,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  have  a  continual  slow  motion  with  respect  to  the  stars. 
Hence,  the  true  co-ordinates  of  a  star's  place  which  have  been 
found  for  any  one  epoch,  will  not  answer,  without  correction,  for 
a^  other  epoch.  The  reduction  from  one  epoch  to  another  is 
eflfected  by  applying  two  corrections,  called  Precession  and  Nu- 
tatUm. 

REFRACTION. 

90.  We  learn  from  the  principles  of  Pneumatics,  as  well  as  by 
experiments  with  the  barometer,  that  the  atmosphere  ffradually 
decreases  in  density  from  the  earth's  surface  upward.  We  learn 
also  from  the  same  sources,  that  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  strata  of  decreasing  density,  concentric 
with  the  earth's  surface.  From  the  knov^n  pressure  and  density 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  computed,  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  if  its  densi^  were  through- 
out the  same  as  inunediately  in  contact  with  the  earth,  its  altitude 
would  be  about  5  miles.  Certain  facts,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
show  that  its  actual  altitude  is  not  far  from  50  miles.  Now,  it  is 
an  estabUshed  principle  of  Optics,  that  Hght  in  passmg  from  a  va- 
cuum into  a  transparent  medium,  or  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
medium,  is  bent,  or  refracted^  towards  the  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
light  which  comes  from  a  star,  in  passing  into  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  passing  from  one  stratum  of  atmosphere  into  another, 
is  refracted  towards  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  point  of  incidence'. 

91.  Let  MmhNy  NnoO,  OoyQ,  (Fig.  21,)  represent  successive 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Any  ray  Sp  will  then,  instead  of  pur- 
suing a  straight  course  Spx,  follow  the  broken  line  ^a6c;*  being 
bent  dovmward  at  the  points  j»,  a,  6,  c,j{cc.,  where  it  enters  the 
different  strata.  But,  smce  the  number  of  strata  is  infinite,  and 
the  density  increases  by  infinitely  small  degrees,  the  deflections 
apx,  bay^  &c.,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  lines  ^a,  a&,  &c.,  are 
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infinitely  small;  and  fig. 21. 

therefore  pabcy  the 
path  of  the  ray,  is  a 
Droken  line  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts, 
or  a  curved  line  con- 
cave towards  the 
earth's  surface,  as  it 
is  represented  in  Fig. 
22.  Jforeover,  it  lies 
in  the  vertical  plane 
containing  the  origi- 
nal direction  of  me 
ray ;  for,  this  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  all 
the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  ray  will  continue 
in  it  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

92.  The  line  OS'  (Fig.  22)  drawn  tangent  to  paO,  the  curvilinear 
path  of  the  liffht,  at  its  lowest  point,  wifl  represent  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  enters  the  eye,  and  therefore  the  apparent  line  of 

Fig.  33. 


direction  of  the  star.    If,  then,  OS  be  the  true  direction  of  the  star, 
the  angle  SOS'  will  be  the  disjplacement  of  the  star  produced  by 
Atmospherical  Refraction,    lliis  angle  is  called  the  Astronomical 
.  Refractiofiy  or  simply  the  Refraction. 

Sirce  j^aO  is  concave  towards  the  earth,  OS'  will  lie  above  OS; 
consequently,  refraction  makes  the  appetrent  altitude  of  a  star 
greater  than  its  true  altitude^  and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of 
a  star  less  than  its  true  zenith  distance.  (We  here  speak  of  the 
true  altitude  and  true  zenith  distance,  as  estimated  from  the  station 
of  the  observer  upon  the  earth's  surface.)  Thus,  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude  from  the  apparent,  we  must  subtract  the  refraction ; 
imd  to  obtain  the  true  zenith  distance  from  the  apparent,  we  must 
add  the  refraction.  As  refraction  takes  effect  whoUy  in  a  vertical 
plane,  (91,)  it  does  not  alter  the  azimuth  of  a  star. 
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93.  The  amount  of  the  refraction  varies  with  the  apparent  ze- 
nith distance.  In  the  zenith  it  is  zero,  since  the  light  passes  per- 
pendicularly through  all  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere :  and  it  is 
the  greater,  the  greater  is  the  zenith  distance ;  for,  the  greater  the 
zenith  distance  of  a  star,  the  more  obliquely  does  the  light  which 
comes  from  it  to  the  eye  penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  en- 
ter its  different  strata,  ami  therefore,  according  to  a  well-known 
principle  of  optics,  the  greater  is  the  refraction. 

94.  TofinU  the  amount  of  the  refraction  for  a  given  zenith  dis 
tance  or  altitude.  Let  us  first  show  a  method  of  resolving  this 
problem  by  the  general  theory  of  refraction.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  amount  of  the  refraction,  except  so  far  as  the  convexity 
of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  an  effect,  depends  whol- 
ly upon  the  absolute  density  of  the  air  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  law  of  variation  of  the  density  of 
the  different  strata ;  that  is,  the  actual  refraction  is  the  same  that 
would  take  place  if  the  light  passed  £rom  a  vacuum  immediately 

into  a  stratum  of  air  of  the 
density  which  obtains  at  the 
earth's  sur&ce.  Let  us  sup  • 
pose,  then,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  brought  to  the 
same  density  as  that  portion 
of  it  which  18  in  contact  with 
the  earth',  and  let  bah  (Fig. 
23)  represent  its  surface ; 
also  let  O^epresent  the  sta- 
tion of  the  observer  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  and  Sa  a  ray 
incident  upon  the  atmosphere 
at  a.  Denote  the  angle  of 
refraction  OaC  by  p,  and  the 
refraction  Ooa?  by  r.  Thn 
angle  of  incidence 
Z'aS=Z'(iS'+S'aS  =  Ot/C 

+  Oax  =p  +  r. 
Now  if  we  represent  the  ijv- 

dex  of  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  by  niy  we  have,  oy  tlie  laws  of 

TQ^ractiony 

sin  Z'aS  =  m  sin  OaC,  or  sin  {p  +  r)  =j»  sin/) ; 

developing  (App.  For.  15,)  ' 

sinpcos  r-Hcosjp  sin  r:=m  sinp; 

or,  dividing  by  wnp, 

cos  r -f- cof  p  sin  r  =  01. 

But,  as  r  is  small,  we  may  take  cos  r  s=  1,  and  sin  r  =  r  =  r"  sin 

1".  (App.  47.) 

Whence,  l-fcot|>.r"  8inl"==i»,  or  r"=    ~,^  x— —  =Atang  p; 
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putdog  A' 


m  — 1 


Let  ZCa  =  C  :  and  ZOa  =  X.    OaC : 


ainl" 

ZOa  —  ZCo,  orp  =  Z  —  C.  Subatituting,  we  have  r"  =  A  tang 
(Z  —  C  ;)  or,  omitting  the  double  accent,  and  considering  r  as 
eipressed  in  seconds, 

r  =  Atang(Z  — C) (2) 

When  the  zenith  distance  is  not  great,  C  is  very  small  with  respect 
to  Z.    If  we  neglect  it,  we  have 

r  =  A  tang  Z (3)  ; 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  refiraction,  answering  to  the  snppo* 
sition  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  plane,  and  mat  the  lignt  is 
transmitted  through  a  stratum  of  unifonnlv  dense  air,  parallel  to 
its  surface.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  refraction^  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  horizon,  varies  nearly  as  the  tangent  of  the  ap- 
varent  zenith  distance. 

95.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  m,  the  index  or 
refraction,  (the  barometer  being  =  29.6  inches,  and  the  thermome- 
ter =  6(y*)  =  1.0002803.  Substituting  in  equation  (3),  after  hav- 
ing restored  the  value  of  A,  and  reducmg,  there  results 

,  r  =  5r'.8  tang  Z (4). 

96.  With  the  aid  of  this  formula,  or  of  others  purely  theoretical, 
astronomers  have  sought  to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  the 
refraction  at  various  zenith  distances  from  observation,  and  by  col- 
biting  the  results  of  their  observations  to  obtain  empirical  formulas 
that  are  more  exact. 

97.  One  of  the  simplMt  methods  of  aoeoniplishlng  thb  is  the  following:  When 
the  Ifttitode  or  eo-latitule  of  a  place,  and  the  polar  diatance  of  a  star  which  pastes 
the  meridian  near  the  zenith,  have  been  determined,  the  refiraction  may  be  found 


Fig.  24. 


for  all  altitudes  from  obseryation  simply. 
For,  let  P  (Fig.  34)  be  the  elevated  pole, 
Z  the  lenith,  FZB  the  meridian,  HOR 
the  horizon,  S  the  true  place  of  a  star, 
and  S'  its  apparent  place.  Suppose  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  ZS'  to  have 
been  measored.  Now,  in  the  triangle 
ZFS,  ZP  the  co-latitttde  and  PS  the 
polar  distance  are  known  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  the  angle  P  is  the  sidereal  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  star's  last 
meridian  transit,  (or,  if  the  star  be  to 
the  east  of  the  merictian,  the  difference 
between  this  interval  and  34  sidereal 
hours,)  converted  into  degrees  by  aliow- 
iiig  15°  to  the  hour.  Theiefon  we  miy 
oompnte  the  true  zenith  distance  ZS, 
and  subtracting  from  it  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  ZS',  we  shall  have 
the  refraction.  For  the  solution  of  this  proMem  the  polar  distance  may  be 
found  by  taking -the  complement  of  the  deelinatien  eompoted  ihim  an  ob- 
served meridian  zenith  distance,  (68 ;)  and,  since  the  upper  and  lower  transHs 
of  a  circumpolar  star  take  place  at  equal  distances  from  the  pole,  the  co-lati- 
tude may  be  found  by  taking  the  half  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  zenith  dis. 
tanoee  of  the  pole  star.  But  it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  quantities  can  be 
aeenrately  determlnedy  unless  the  measured  zenith  distances  be  corrected  for  i^ 
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fraction.  When,  howeTcr,  the  zenith  distanoee  in  qoeetion  difi«r  eonsideraUy  froiK 
90^,  the  corresponding;  lefractione  may  be  at  fiiat  ascertahted  with  consideraUa 
accnraey  by  means  of  equation  (4.)  When  more  correct  formnls  have  been  ob- 
tained by  thia  or  any  other  procev,  the  latitude  and  polar  distance,  and  thereforo 
the  refraction  anaweiing  to  the  meaaured  zenith  distance,  will  become  more  accn- 
'  lately  known. 

98.  The  various  fonnulae  of  refraction  haying  been  tested  by 
numerous  observations^  it  is  found  diat  they  are  aU  (though  in  dif- 
ferent  degrees)  liable  to  material  errors,  wHen  the  zenith  distance 
exceeds  80^,  or  thereabouts.  At  greater  zenith  distances  than  this 
the  refraction  is  irregular^  or  is  frequently  different  in  amount 
-when  the  circumstances  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  depend  are 
the  same. 

99.  The  refractive  power  of  the  air  varies  with  its  density,  and 
hence  the  refraction  must  vary  with  the  height  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer. 

100.  The  refractions  which  have  place  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  29.6  inches,  (or,  according  to  some  astronomers,  30  inch- 
es,) and  the  thermometer  at  50°,  are  called  mean  refractiens. 

The  refractions  corresponding  to  any  other  height  of  the  barom- 
eter or  thermometer,  are  obtaineid  by  seeking  the  requisite  correo 
turns  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  refractions,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  refraction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  densi^  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

101.  To  save  astronomical  observers  and  computers  the  trouble 
of  calculating  the  refraction  whenever  it  is  needed,  the  mean  re- 
fractions corresponding  to  various  zenith  distances  or  altitudes  are 
computed  from  the  fonnulae,  as  also  the  corrections  for  the  barom- 
eter and  thermometer,  and  mserted  in  a  table.  Table  VIII  is  Dr. 
Young's  table  of  mean  refractions,  and  Table  IX  his  table  of  cor- 
rections. The  refraction  answering  to  any  zenith  distance  not 
inserted  in  the  table  can  be  found  by  simple  proportion.  (See 
Prob.  VII.)* 

102.  On  inspecting  Table  YIII,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refrac- 
tion amounts  to  about  34'  when  a  body  is  in  the  apparent  horizon, 
and  to  about  68"  when  it  has  an  altitude  of  45°. 

OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  ATMOSPHERICAL  REFRACTION. 

103.  Atmospherical  refraction  makes  the  apparent  distance  of 
any  two  heavenly  bodies  less  than  the  true  ;  tor  it  elevates  them 
in  vertical  circles  which  continually  approach  each  other  from  the 
horizon  till  they  meet  in  the  zenith. 

104.  Refraction  also  makes  the  discs  of  the  sim  and  moon  ap- 
pear of  an  elliptical  form  when  near  the  horizon.  As  it  increases 
vrith  an  increase  of  zenith  distance,  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  or 

•  The  teblee  refemd  to  in  the  text  maybe  foond  near  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
ptoblema  lefairedto  are  in  Part  IV. 
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moon  is  more  refracted  than  the  upper,  and  thus  the  vertical  diam- 
eter is  shortened,  while  the  horizontal  diameter  remains  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  so.  This  effect  is  most  observable  near  the  hori- 
zon, for  the  reason  that  the  increase  of  the  refraction  is  there  the 
most  rapid.  The  difference  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
diameters  may  amount  to  }  part  of  the  whole  diameter. 

105.  When  a  star  appears  to  be  in  the  horizon,  it  is  actually  34' 
below  it,  (102 :)  refraction,  then,  retards  the  setting  and  accele- 
rates the  rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Having  this  effect  upon  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  it  must 
increase  the  length  of  the  day. 

106.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about  32' ;  as  this  is 
less  than  the  refraction  in  the  horizon,  it  follows,  that  when  the 
sun  appears  to  touch  the  horizon  it  is  actually  entirely  below  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  moon,  as  its  apparent  diameter  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sun. 


PARALLAX. 

;  107.  The  correction  for  atmospherical  refraction  having  been 
applied,  the  zenith  distance  of  a  body  is  reduced  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  its  centre,  by  means  ot  a  correction  called  Parallax. 

108.  Parallax  is,  in  its  most  general  sense,  the  angle  made  by 
the  hnes  of  direction,  or  the  arc  of  the  celes-  Fi|f.  25. 

tial  sphere  comprised  between  theplaces  of 
an  object,  as  viewed  from  two  different  sta-  -- 
tions.  It  may  also  be  defined  to  be  the  an- 
gle subtended  at  an  object  by  a  line  joining 
two  different  places  of  observation.  Let  S 
(Fig.  25)  represent  a  celestial  object,  and 
A,  Jd  two  places  from  which  it  is  viewed. 
At  A  it  win  be  referred  to  the  point  s  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  at  B  to  the  point  ^ ; 
the  angle  BSA,  or  the  arc  ss'y  is  the  paral- 
lax. The  arc  ss^  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  angle  BSA,  on  the  principle  that  the 
celestial  sphere  is  a  sphere  of  an  indefinitely 
great  radius,  so  that  the  point  S  is  not  sen- 
sibly removed  firom  its  centre. 

109.  The  term  parallax  is,  however,  genen^y  used  in  astrono- 
my in  a  limited  sense  only,  namely,  to  denote  the  angle  included 
between  the  lines  of  direction  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  a 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  and  from  its  centre ;  or  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  a  heavenly  body  by  a  radius  of  the  earth.  If  C  (Fig. 
26)  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  0  a  point  on  its  surface,  and  S  a 
heavenly  body,  OSC  is  the  parallax  of  the  body. 

110.  The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon  is  caQ 
ed  ParaUax  in  Altitude, 

7 
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The  parallax  of  a  body  at  the  time  its  apparent  altitude  is  ze- 
ro, or  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  called  the  Horizon^ 
iai  Parallax  of  the  body.    Thus,  if  the  body  S  (Fig.  26)  be  sup* 

Fig.  96. 


posed  to  cross  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  S',  OS'C  will  be  its  hori- 
zontal parallax.    OSC  is  a  narallax  in  altitude  of  this  body.  . 
1 1 1 .  It  is  to  be  obsenredy  tliat  the  definition  just  given  of  the  hori- 


Fig.dT. 


zontal  paiaUax,  answers  to 
the  supposition  that  the 
earth  is  of  a  spherical  form. 
In  point  of  lact,  the  earth 
(as  will  be  shown  in  the  se- 
quel) is  a  spheroid,  and  ac- 
cordingly tne  vertical  and 
the  ramus  at  any  point  of 
its  surface  are  inclined  to 
each  other;  as  represented 
in  Fig.  27,  where  OC  is  the 
radius,  and  OC  the  verti- 
cal. The  points  Z  and  i:, 
in  which  Uie  vertical  and 
radius  pierce  the  celestial 
sphere,  are  called,  respec- 
tively, the  Apparent  Ze- 
nith  and  the  True  Zenith. 
bi  perfect  strictness,  the  horizontal  parallax  is  the  parallax  at  the 
lime  zOS^  the  apparent  distance  nom  tihe  true  zenith,  is  90^. 
No  material  error,  nowever,  vrill  be  committed  in  supposing  the 
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^  eardi  to  be  spherical,  except  when  the  question  relates  to  the  paral- 
*  fex  of  the  moon. 

112.  Let  the  apparent  zenith  distance  ZOS=Z,  (Fig.  26^  the 
true  zenith  distance  ZCS  =  z^  imd  the  parallax  OSC  =  p.     Since 

»the  angle  ZOS  is  the  exterior  angle  of  tne  triangle  OSC,  we  haye 

ZOS  =  ZCS  +  OSC,  and  hence  also  ZCS  =  ZOS  —  OSC ; 
or, 

Z=2r+p,and2:  =  Z — p  ....  (6). 

Thus,  to  obtain  the  true  zenith  distance  from  the  apparent,  we  haTe 
to  svbtract  the  parallax;  and  to  obtain  the  apparent  zenith  distance 
from  the  true,  to  <iid  the  parallax. 

Parallax,  then,  takes  effect  wholly  in  a  vertical  plane,  like  the 
refraction,  but  in  the  inverse  manner ;  depressing  the  st^r,  while 
the  refraction  elevates  it  Thus,  the  refraction  is  added  to  Z,  but 
the  parallax  is  subtracted  frx)m  it. 

113.  To  find  an  eocpressionfor  the  parallax  in  altitude. 

(1.)  In  terms  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance^ — In  the  triangle 
SOC  (Fig.  26)  the  angle  OSC  =  parallax  in  altitude  =  p,  OC  =  ra- 
dius  of  the  earth  =  R,  CS  =  distance  of  the  body  S=  I),  and  COS 
=  180°  —  ZOS  =  180**  —  apparent  zenith  distance  =  180*  —  Z ; 
and  we  have  by  Trigonometry  the  proportion 

sin  OSC :  sin  COS : :  CO :  CS ; 


whence, 

and 

or. 


sinp:  sin(180*'  —  Z) : :  R :  D; 
D  sin  j>  =  R  sin  Z ; 

sin  p  ==  |r  sin  Z (6). 


This  equation  shows  that  the  parallax  p  depends  for  imy  j^ven 
zenith  distance  Z  upon  the  distance  of  the  bday,  and  is  less  in  pro- 
portion as  this  distance  is  greater :  also,  that  for  any  given  distance 
of  the  body  it  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  zenith  distance. 
When  Z  =90^,p  has  its  maximum  value,  and  then  =  horizontal 
parallax  =  H ;  and  equa.  (6)  gives 

8«H  =  | (7): 

substituting,  we  have 

sin|i=:sinH8inZ  ....  (8). 

This  last  equation  may  be  somewhat  simplified.  The  distances  of 
the  heavenfy  bodies  axe  so  great,  that  p  and  H  are  always  very 
smaD  angles ;  even  for  the  moon,  which  is  much  the  nearest,  the 
value  of  H  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  62'.  We  may,  therefore, 
without  material  error,  replace  sin  p  and  sin  H  hjp  and  H.  This 
being  done,  there  results, 

p^HsinZ  •  .  •  •  (9). 
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Wheiefore,  the  parallax  in  altitude  eqitals  the  product  of  the  hor 
izontal  parallax  by  the  sine  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance. 

If  we  take  notice  of  the  deviation  of  the  earth's  fonn  from  that 
of  a  sphere,  Z,  in  equation  (8),  will  represent  the  apparent  distance 
from  the  true  zenith,  (111,)  and  H  the  horizontal  paraUax  as  it  is 
defined  in  Art.  111. 

(2.)  In  term*  of  the  true  zenith  dUtanee^ — In  the  actual  state  of  astronomy,  the 
true  co-ordinates  of  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  generally  known,  or  may 
be  obtained  by  compatation  from  the  results  of  observations  already  made,  and 
from  these  there  is  often  occasion  to  deduce  the  apparent  co-ordinates.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  required  an  expression  for  the  parallax  in  altitude  in  terms  of  the 
true  xenith  distance. 

If  we  make  Z^x  +p  (112)  in  equatkM  (8),  we  shall  have 

am  0  SB  sin  H  sin  (x  4-|>)»  or  sin  H  =-?-- — --r ; 
'^  V     •  J-/  sm(*+ji) 

whence, 

sm(ir-f|>)  8m(«-fp) 

and 

1      .inff^l  wnp  sin  (g  4- P)  — any 

1-— am  It  ^  1  — -: — r — z :^ : — - — ,      v    ■■ 

sm(«+p)  sm(jf4-p) 

Dividing, 

1 4-  WW  H     Bin(g4-p)  4-"»np  ^ 

1  —  sinH     foniz-^-p)  —  sinp' 
•r, 

tang«  (450  +  4H)«*J^^i^l!^,(seeAppwFor.36,»); 

whence, 

tang  (4  «+p)=«  tang  Jar  tang"  (450  +  4H)  .  .  ,  (10). 
This  equation  makes  known  4  x  +p,  from  which  we  may  obtain  p  by  subtract. 
ing4«. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compute  the  parallax  in  altitude  by  means  of 
formula(9)or  (10),  it  is  necessary  to  know H,  the  horizontal  parallax. 

114.  Tofind  the  horizontal  parallax. 

Let  O,  <>  (Fig.  27)  represent  two  stations  upon  tlie  same  ter- 
restrial meridian  OEO',  and  remote  from  each  other,  Z,  Z'  tlieir 
apparent  zeniths,  and  z,  z*  their  true  zeniths,  QCE  the  equator, 
and  S  the  body  (supposed  to  be  in  the  meridian)  the  parallax  of 
which  is  to  be  found.  Let  the  angle  OSO'  =  A,  zOS  =  Z,  z'O'S 
=  Z' ;  also  let  CO  =  R,  CO'  =  R',  CS  =  D,  the  parallax  in  alti- 
tude OSC  =p,  and  the  parallax  in  altitude  O'SC  =»'.  Now,  by 
equation  (6),  replacing  the  sine  of  the  paraUax  by  the  parallax  it- 
8e"lf,(113,)  ^ 

p^^-sr^  Z,  and  !>'  =  K"  8i»  Z' ; 

whence 

lmt,(eqpa.7»: 

HR      -p.     R 
=5,orD  =  g. 
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Substituting  this  value  of  D,  and  deducing  the  value  of  H,  we 
have 

RsinZ  +  R'sinZ'  RsinZ  +  R'sinZ'  '  *  *  ^  ^' 
It  remains  now  to  find  an  expression  fbr  A  in  tenns  of  measura* 
ble  quantities.  Let  O^  and  O'^  (Fig.  27)  be  the  directions  at  O 
and  O'  of  a  fixed  star' which  crosses  the  meridian  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  body.  Owing  to  the  immense  distance  of  the 
star,  these  lines  will  be  sensibly  parallel  to  each  other,  (27.)  Let 
the  angle  SO5,  the  difference  between  the  meridian  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  body  and  star,  as  observed  at  0,  be  represented  by 
d,  and  let  the  same  difference  SO'5  for  the  station  O',  be  represent- 
ed by  d\    Now, 

OSO'=:OLO'— SQ'5  =  S0^  — SO'5,orA  =  d— d'. 
If  the  body  be  seen  on  different  sides  of  the  star  by  the  two  ob- 
servers, we  shall  have 

A=d+d'. 
Substituting  in  equation  (11),  there  results, 

H-     R(^^^0  n2) 

^     RsinZ+R'sinZ'    *  '  '  ^*'^^' 
M  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  R=R',  and  dividing  by  R, 
we  have 

H  =    .    Vy    , — : — j^.    ....    (13). 

smZ+smZ'  ' 

115.  To  find  the  parallax  by  means  of  these  formulae,  each  of 
the  two  observers  must  measure  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of 
the  body,  and  also  of  a  star  which  crosses  the  meridian  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  tlie  body,  and  correct  them  for  refraction.  The 
difference  of  the  two  will  be,  respectively,  the  values  of  d  and  d' ; 
and  the  corrected  zenith  distances  of  the  body  will  be  the  values 
of  Z  and  Z',  if  formula  (13)  be  used;  if  formula  (12)  be  used, 
the  measured  zenith  distances  of  the  body  must  still  be  corrected 
for  the  reduction  of  latitude,  (p.  19,  Def.  4.) 

It*  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  stations  should  be  on  precisely 
the  same  meridian ;  for  if  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  body 
be  observed  from  day  to  day,  its  daily  variation  will  become 
known ;  then,  knowing  also  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two 
places,  the  following  simple  proportion  will  give  tne  change  of  ze- 
nith distance  during  the  interval  of  time  employed  by  the  body  in 
moving  firom  the  meridian  of  the  most  easterly  to  that  of  the  most 
westeny  station,  viz:  as  interval  (T)  of  two  successive  transits : 
diff.  of  long.,  expressed  in  time,  (i)  : :  variation  of  zenith  dist. 
in  interval  T:  its  variation  in  interval  U  This  result,  applied 
to  the  zenith  distance  observed  at  one  of  the  stations,  will  re- 
duce it  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  observation  had  been  made 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  meridian  of  the  other  station* 

116.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  may  be  found 
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by  the  foregoing  process,  to  within  1"  or  2"  of  the  truth.     No 

greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  mocm. 
ut  there  are  certain  important  uses  made  of  the  horizontal  paral- 
lax of  a  body  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  require  that  the 
parallax  of  the  sim,  and  of  the  planets,  should  be  known  with  much 
greater  precision.  The  more  accurate  methods  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  parallaxes  of  these  bodies  will  be  explained  (in  principle 
at  least)  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work. 

117.  In  consequence  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  thehor* 
izontal  parallax  of  a  body  is  somewhat  different  at  different  places. 
Let  H  and  H'  denote  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  same  body, 
and  R  and  R'  the  radii  of  the  earth  at  two  different  places.  Then, 
by  equation  (7,) 

H=|.andH'=|'; 

whence, 

H:H'::5:5-'::R:R'. 
D  D     ^ 

Thus  the  paraUax  at  the  equator,  called  the  Equatorial  Paral-- 
laxy  is  the  greatest,  and  the  paraDax  at  the  pole  the  least.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  parallaxes  of  the  moon  at  the  equator  and  at 
the  pole  may  amoimt  to  about  \2'\  For  the  other  heavenly  bodies 
the  difference  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

118.  When  the  horizontal  parallax  has  been  found  for  any  one 
distance  and  time  from  observation,  the  horizontal  parallax  for  any 
other  distance  and  time  may  be  approximately  computed,  by  means 
of  the  principle  that  the  psurall^  of  a  body  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  apparent  diameter.  The  truth  of  this  principle  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  both  the  parallax  (113)  and  the  apparent  diameter  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sanoe  quantity,  viz :  the  distance  of 
the  bodyn-om  the  earth. 

In  the  present  condition  of  astronomical  science,  when  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  of  either  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  required  for 
any  particular  time,  it  may  be  obtained  by  computation,  or  from 
tables.     It  may  also  be  taken  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac* 

119.  The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  varies  from 
53'  48"  to  61'  24",  according  to  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  The  equatorial  para£uc  of  the  moon  answering  to  the  mean 
distance,  is  67'  1". 

The  horiz(Hital  parallax  of  the  sun  varies  slightly,  from  a  change 
of  distance.    At  the  mean  distance  it  is  8".6. 

The  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  planets  are  comprised  vrithin 
the  Umits  31",  and  0".4. 

*  The  Naatical  Almanac  ia  a  collection  of  data  to  be  used  in  nautical  and  as 
tionomical  calculations,  published  annnally  in  England,  and  republished  in  New 
York.  It  may  generally  be  obtained  two  or  three  yean  previous  to  the  year  fot 
which  H  is  calciSated. 
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The  fixed  stars  have  no  parallax.* 

120.  Parallax  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  in  longi- 
tude and  latitude. 

Since  the  parallax  displaces  a  body  in  its  vertical  circle,  which 
is  generally  oblique  to  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  it  will  alter 
its  right  ascension  and  declination,  as  well  as  its  longitude  and  lat- 
itude. The  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  right  ascen- 
sion is  called  the  parallax  in  right  ascension ;  the  like  (ufferences 
for  the  other  co-ordinates  are  called,  respectively,  paraZ/oa?  in  4c- 
dination,  parallax  in  longitude j  dsA  parallax  in  latitude. 

ABERRATION. 

121.  The  celebrated  English  astronomer.  Dr.  Bradley,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1725  a  series  of  accurate  observations,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed 
stars  were  subject  to  any  direct  alteration  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  contmual  change  of  the  earth's  position  in  space.  The 
observations  showed  that  there  had  been  in  reality,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  observation,  small  changes  in  the  apparent  places  of  each 
of  the  stars  observed,  which,  when  greatest,  amounted  to  about 
40"  ;  but  they  were  not  such  as  shouM  have  resulted  from  the  sup- 
pose orbitual  motion  of  the  earth.  These  phenomena  Dr.  Brad- 
ley undertook  to  examine  and  reduce  to  a  general  law.  After 
^repeated  trials,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  their  true  ex- 
planation. His  theory  is,  that  they  are  different  effects  of  one  gen- 
eral cause,  a  progressive  motion  of  hght  in  conjunction  with  an 
orbitual  motion  ofthe  earth. 


122.  Let  us  conceive  the  observer  to  be  stationed  at  the  earth's 
centre ;  and  let  ACB  (Fig.  28)  be  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  so 
small  diat  it  may  be  considered  a  right  line,  CS  the  true  direction 

*  The  practical  method  of  correcting  for  parallax  ia  detailed  and  exemplified  to 
FkobWmyill. 
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of  a  fixed  star  as  seen  firom  the  point  C,  AC  the  distance  throuffh 
which  the  earth  moves  in  soipe  small  portion  of  time,  and  aC  the 
distance  through  which  a  particle  of  light  moves  in  the  same  time. 
Then,  a  particle  of  Ught,  which,  coming  firom  the  star  in  the  direc- 
tion SC,  IS  at  a  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  is  at  A,  will  arrive  at 
C  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  does.  Suppose  that  Aa  is  the 
position  of  the  axis  or  central  Une  of  a  telescope,  when  the  earth 
IS  at  A,  and  that,  continuing  parallel  to  itself,  it  takes  up  by  virtue 

of  the  earth's  motion,  the  successive  positions  A'a',  A"a" 

CS'.  A  particle  of  light  which  follows  the  line  SC  in  space  will 
descend  along  this  axis :  for  aa*  is  to  AA'  and  aa"  is  to  AA",  as 
aC  is  to  AC,  that  is,  as  the  veldcity  of  light  is  to  the  velocity  of 
the  earth ;  consequently,  when  the  earth  is  at  A'  the  particle  of 
Imht  is  on  the  axis  at  a',  and  when  the  earth  is  at  A"  the  particle 
of  light  is  on  the  axis  at  a",  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  positions  of 
the  axis,  until  the  earth  arrives  at  C.  The  apparent  directipn  of 
the  star  S,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  depends  upon  the  cause  under  con- 
sideratioiv  will  therefore  be  CS'.  - 

The  angle  SCS',  which  expresses  the  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a  star  S,  produced  by  the  motion  of  light  combined  with 
the  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  the  Aberration  of  the  star ; 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  change  of  the  apparent  course  of  the 
light  coming  from  a  star,  thus  produced,  is  called  Aberration  of 
Light,  or  simply  Aberration, 

123.  The  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  hght  may  be  famil- 
iarly illustrated  by  taking  faUing  drops  of  rain  instead  of  particles 
of  hght,  and  a  vessel  in  motion  at  sea  instead  of  the  earth  moving 
through  space  ;  and  considering  what  direction  must  be  given  to 
a  small  tube  by  a  person  standing  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  so 
as  to  permit  the  drops  falling  perpendicularly  to  pass  through  the 
tube.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  tube  had  a  precisely  vertical  position,  its 
forward  motion  would  bring  the  back  part  of  the  tube  against  the 
drop ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  incline  tne  upper 
end  of  the  tube  forwara,  or  draw  the  lower  end  backward,  whereby 
the  back  part  of  it  would  be  made  to  pass  through  a  greater  dis- 
tance before  it  comes  up  to  the  line  of  descent  of  the  drop.     The 

Juantity  that  it  is  made  to  deviate  in  direction  firom  this  hne  must 
epend  upon  the  relative  velocities  of  the  falling  drop  and  moving 
tUDC.  To  the  observer,  unconscious  of  his  own  motion,  the  drop 
will  appear  to  fall  in  the  obhque  direction  of  the  tube. 

124.  If  through  the  point  a  (Fig.  29)  a  line  as'  be  drawn  parallel 
to  AC,  and  terminating  in  CS',  the  figure  Aaj'C  will  be  a  parallel- 
ogram, and  therefore  as*  will  be  equal  to  AC.  Hence  it  appears, 
tnat  if  on  CS,  the  Une  of  direction  of  a  star  S,  a  line  Ca  be  laid  off, 
representing  the  velocity  of  hght,  and  through  a  a  line  as'  be  drawn, 
fiaving  the  same  direction  as  the  earth's  motion  and  equal  to  its  ve- 
locity, the  line  joining  s'  and  C  will  be  the  apparent  hne  of  direc- 
tion of  the  star,  the  point  S'  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens»  and 
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the  angle  aCs'  its  aberratian.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  by 
virtue  of  aberration  a  star  is  seen  in  advance  of  its  true  place,  in  the 
plane  passing  through  the  line  of  direction  of  the  star  and  Uie  !ine 
of  the  earth's  motion. 

Fig.  29. 


The  amount  of  the  aberration  of  a  star  is  always  very  small, 
(never  greater  than  about  20",)  because  of  the  very  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  velocity  of  the  earth.  It 
is  very  much  exaggerated  in  Figs.  28  and  29. 

125.  The  aberration  is  the  same  when  a  star  is  viewed  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  when  it  is  seen  through  a  telescope.  For,  let  aC, 
the  velocity  of  the  light,  be  decomposed  into  two  velocities,  of 
which  one,  AC,  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth ; 
the  other  will  be  representea  by  ^'C.  Now,  since  the  velocity 
AC  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth,  it  will  pro- 
duc*e  no  change  in  the  relative  position  of  a  particle  of  light  and 
the  eye,  and  tnerefore  the  relative  motion  of  the  light  and  the  eye 
will  be  the  same  that  it  wpuld  be  if  the  earth  were  stationary  and 
the  light  had  only  the  velocity  s'C  ;  accordingly,  the  light  entering 
the  eye  just  as  it  would  do  ii  it  actually  came  m  the  direction  ^'C, 
and  the  eye  were  at  rest,  C^'  will  be  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
star  firom  which  it  proceeds. 

126.  If  we  regard  the  observer  as  situated  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  instead  of  being  at  its  centre,  the  aberration  resulting 
from  the  earth's  motion  of  revolution  will  be  still  the  same  :  for, 
all  points  of  the  earth  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  centre.  The  motion  of  rotation  will  produce  an 
aberration  proper  to  itself,  but  it  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  take  it  into  account. 

127.  To  find  a  general  expression  for  the  aberration, — ^We  have 
by  Trigonometry,  (Fig.  29,) 

sin  AaC  :  sin  C Aa  :  :  CA  :  Ca:  :  vel.  of  earth  :  vel.  of  light ; 
whence, 

C*  A 
sin  AaC  =  sin  CAa  -p^-,  or,  since  AaC  =  SCS', 
Ca 

u  •    r.A     vel.  of  earth 

sm  aberr.  =  sm  CAa  — ^ — ^  ..  ,  . . . .  (14). 
vel.  of  light         ^     ' 

When  CAa  is  90°,  the  aberration  has  its  maximum  value,  and 

diishasbeenfound  by  observation  to  be  about  20"(20''.44);  whence^ 

8 
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•    «/v#      vel.  of  earth  „_. 

substituting,  and  taking  sin  BCa  for  sin  CAa,  to  which  it  is  verf 
nearly  equal,  we  hare 

sin  aberr.  =  sin  BCa  sin  2Xy'  .  .  .  (16). 
We  may  conclude  from  this  equation,  that  the  aberration  in« 
creases  with  the  angle  BCa  made  by  the  direction  of  the  star  with 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion ;  that  it  is  equal  to  zero  when 
this  angle  is  zero,  and  has  its  maximiun  value  ot  20"  (more  accu« 
rately  20" .44)  when  this  angle  is  90°. 

128.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  entire  effect  of  aberration  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Xiet  S  (Fig.  30)  be  the  sun ;  E  the  earth ; 
'Efg  its  orbit ;  ZTV  that  orbit  extended  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  the 
eclmtic,  (p.  15,  Def.  17 ;)  ET  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  orbit  at  E  ; 
0  the  place  of  S  among  the  fixed  stars  or  in  the  ecUptic,  as  seen 
Fig.  30.  from  the  earth ;  s  a  fixed  star ; 

sfT  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  s  and  T.  Then,  by 
what  has  preceded,  (124,)  the 
earth  movmg  in  the  direction 
£/^,  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  may  be  represented  by  s'  and 
the  aberration  by  ^E^'.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  aberration  at  any  one 
time  is  to  displace  the  star  by  a 
small  amount,  directly  towards 
the  point  T  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
^  is  90°  behind  the  sun.    As  the 

earth  moves,  the  position  of  the  point  T  will  vary ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  while  the  earth  describes  its  entire  orbit  in  the 
direction  E/^,  this  point  will  move  in  the  same  direction  entirely 
around  the  ecliptic.  In  this  period  of  time,  therefore,  ss'  the  small 
arc  of  aberration  will  revolve  entirely  around  s  the  true  position  of 
the  star ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  in  consequence  of  aberra- 
tion a  star  appears  to  describes  a  closed  curve  in  the  heavens  around 
its  true  place. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  direction  of  the  star  to  the  direction  oi 
the  earth's  motion  will  vary  during  a  revolution  of  the  earth,  the 
aberration  will  also  vary  during  tfiis  period,  (127,)  and  hence  the 
curve  in  question  will  not  be  a  circle.  It  appears  upon  investiga- 
tion that  it  is  an  ellipse,  having  the  true  place  of  the  star  for  its 
centre,  and  of  which  the  semi-major  axis  is  constant  and  equal  to 
20  '.44,  and  the  semi-minor  axis  variable  and  expressed  by  20''.44 
sin  X,  (X  denoting  the  latitude  of  the  star.)  Each  star,  tnen,  de- 
scribes an  ellipse  which  is  the  more  eccentric  in  proportion  as  the 
star  is  the  nearer  to  the  ecUptic ;  for,  the  expression  for  the  minor 
axis  shows  that  the  smaller  the  latitude  the  less  will  be  this  axis. 
For  a  star  situated  in  the  ecliptic  the  minor  axis  will  be  zero,  and 
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the  ellipse  will  be  ledaced  to  a  right  line.  For  a  star  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  the  minor  axis  is  equal  to  the  major,  and  the  elhpse 
therefore  becomes  a  circle. 

When  the  earth  is  at  two  diametrically  oppofite  pdnts  of  its  oriiit,  as  E  aad  n 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  orbit, 
will  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  of  direction  of  the  star,  bat  will  be  towards 
diametrically  opposite  points  in  the  sphere  of  the  hearens,  (since  the  earth's  ortsit 
»  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  point  in  the  centre  of  this  sphere,  (27.)  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  all  such  positions  of  the  earth  the  aberration  is  the  same,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  At  E  and  r,  where  the  angle  sET  included  between  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  star  and  that  of  the  earth's  motioft  ia  90**,  the  aberration  is  at 
iti  maximum,  and  the  star  is  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  of  its  elliptic  orbit. 
At/  and  g,  90^  distant  Arom  E  and  r,  this  angle  is  at  its  minimum  ;  the  aberration 
is  the  least  possible,  and  the  star  is  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis  of  its  orbit. 

129.  Since  aberration  causes  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  to  dif« 
fer  slightly  from  its  true  place,  the  true  and  apparent  co-ordinates 
will,  in  consequence,  differ  somewhat  from  each  other.  The  effects 
of  the  aberration  of  light  upon  the  apparent  riffht  ascension  and 
declination  of  a  star,  are  called,  Tespeclively,  me  Aberration  in 
Right  Ascension  and  the  Aberration  m  Decimation.  In  like  man* 
ner  its  effects  upon  the  longitude  and  latitude  are  called  the  Aber^ 
ration  in  Longitude  and  the  Aberration  in  Latitude* 

130.  Since  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  at  all  times  in  a  direction  peipendicnlar,  or 
neariy  so,  to  the  line  followed  by  the  light  which  comes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
the  aberration  of  the  sun,  which  takes  place  otdy  in  longitude,  is  contmually  equal 
to  20".44,  (127.)  Thus,  the  sun*s  apparent  ]>lace  is  always  20^'  behind  its  true  place. 

131.  For  a  planet,  the  aberration  is  different  from  what  it  ia  for  a  fixed  star. 
As  a  planet  changes  its  place  during  the  time  that  the  light  is  passing  from  it  to 
the  earth,  it  would,  if  the  earth  were  stationary,  appear  io  be  as  far  behind  its  true 
place  as  it  has  moved  during  this  interval,  fliis  aberration  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  planet,  combined  with  that  due  to  the  earth's  motion,  wUl  give  the  real  aberra- 
tion  of  the  planet 

132.  For  the  moon,  the  aberration  occasioned  by  its  motion  around  the  earth  is 
very  small.  The  earth's  motion  produces  no  lunar  aberration,  for  the  reason  that 
the  moon,  and  consequently  the  light  emitted  from  it,  partakes  of  this  motion. 

133.  If  the  apparent  places  of  a  star,  found  at  various  times,  be 
corrected  for  aberration,  the  same  result  for  the  true  place  of  the 
star  is  obtained.  Again,  the  deductions  of  Art.  128  agree  in  every 
particular  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  apparent  displace- 
ment of  the  stars,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley.  These  facts 
show  that  the  aberration  of  light  is  tne  true  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  consequently,  at  the  same  time  establish  the  fact  of 
the  earth's  orbitual  motion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  light. 

134.  ft  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  that  the  first  discovery  of 
the  progressive  motion  of  Ught  preceded  the  detection  and  expla- 
nation by  Bradley  of  the  phenomena  of  aberration.  The  discov- 
ery was  made  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in  the  year  1667, 
from  a  comparison  of  observations  upon  the  ecUpses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites. 

*  For  the  practical  method  of  determining  and  applying  these  corrections,  set 
Probs.  XIX.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXIII. 
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135.  As  to  the  actual  velocity  of'.Ught,  we  have,  by  equation 
(15,)  vel.  of  earth  :  vel.  of  light  :  sin  20".44  :  1  : :  1  :  10,000, 
(nearly.)'  Taking  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  68,167  miles  per 
hour,  and  making  the  calculation  by  logarithms,  we  obtain  for  the 
velocity  of  light  191,000  (191,140)  miles  per  second.  As  deter- 
mined from  observations  upon  Jupiter's  satellites,  it  is  very  nearly 
the  same.  The  time  employed  by  light  in  coming  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  is  8m.  18s. 


PRECESSION  AND  NUTATION. 

136.  In  the  investigations  that  follow,  we  shall  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  is  possible  to  find  the  obliquity  of  the  ecUptic  and  the 
place  of  the  equinox.  Methods  of  determining  them  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 

137.  By  comparing  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  same 
fixed  stars,  obtained  at  different  periods,  (69,)  it  is  found  that  their 
latitudes  continue  very  nearly  the  same,  but  that  all  their  longi- 
tudes increase  at  the  mean  rate  of  about  50"  per  year.  The  longi* 
tude  of  a  star  being  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  in  the  order 
of  the  siffns  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  a  circle  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  star,  (p.  18,  Def.  30,)  it  follows  from  the  last 
mentioned  circumstance,  that  the  vernal  equinox  must  have  a  mo- 
tion along  the  ecliptic  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  amounting  to  about  60"  in  a  year.  As  it  has  been  found 
that  the  autumnal  equinox  is  always  at  the  distance  of  180°  from 
the  vernal,  it  must  have  the  same  motion.  This  retrograde  motion 
of  the  equinoctial  points,  is  called  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes, 

138.  As  the  latitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
(p.  18,  Def.  31,)  it  follows  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latitudes 
of  all  the  stars  continuing  very  nearly  the  same,  that  the  ecliptic 
remains  fixed,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  respect  to  the  situations  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

139.  The  ecliptic  being  stationary,  it  is  plain  that  the  precession 


Fijr.  31. 


of  the  equinoxes  must  result  from 
a  continual  slow  motion  of  the 
equator  in  one  direction.  It  ap- 
pears from  observation,  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the 
inclination  of  the  equator  to  the 
ecliptic,  remains,  in  the  course  of 
this  motion,  very  nearly  the  same. 
140.  Since  the  equator  is  in 
motion,  its  pole  must  change  its 
place  in  the  heavens.  Let  V  LA 
(Fig.  31)  represent  the  ecliptic, 
K  its  pole,  which  is  stationary, 
P  the  position  of  the  nortli  pole 
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of  tlie  equator  or  of  the  heayens  at  any  giren  time,  and  VEA  the 
corre&ponding  position  of  the  line  of  the  equinoxes:  KPL  re- 
presents the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  P,  or  the  solsti- 
tial colure.  Now,  the  point  V  being  at  the  same  time  in  the 
echptic  and  equator,  it  is  90^  distant  from  the  two  points  K  and  P, 
the  poles  of  these  circles ;  therefore,  it  is  the  pole  of  the  circle 
KPL  passing  through  these  points,  and  hence  v  L  =  90°.  It  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  when  the  vernal  equinox  has  retrograded  to  any 
point  V',  the  pole  of  the  equator,  originally  at  P,  will  be  found  in 
the  circle  of  latitude  KP'L'  for  which  V'h'  equals  90"^ :  it  will 
also  be  at  the  distance  KP'  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  equal  to 
KP.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  has  a  retro- 
grade motion  in  a  small  circle  about  the  pole  ot  the  ecliptic,  and 
at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  As  the 
motion  of  the  equator  which  produces  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes is  imiform,  the  motion  of  the  pole  must  be  uniform  also ; 
and  as  the  pole  will  accomplish  a  reyolution  in  the  same  time  with 
the  equinox,  its  rate  of  motion  must  be  the  same  a3  that  of  the 
equinox,  that  is,  50"  of  its  circle  in  a  year.  The  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  equinox  and  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  is  some- 
thing less  than  26,000  years. 

141.  It  is  an  interesting  consequence  of  this  motion  of  the  pole 
of  the  equator  and  heavens,  that  the  pole  star,  so  called,  will  not 
always  be  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  star.  The  pole  is  at 
the  present  time  approaching  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  approach 
it  until  the  present  distance  of  1^**  becomes  reduced  to  less  than 
J^  which  will  happen  about  the  year  2100:  after  which  it  will 
begin  to  recede  from  it,  and  continue  to  recede,  until  about  the  year 
3200  another  star  will  come  to  have  the  rank  of  a  pole  star.  The 
motion  of  the  pole  still  continuing,  it  will,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
pass  in  the  vicinity  of  several  prettjr  distinct  stars  in  succession, 
and  in  about  13,000  years  will  be  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  star 
Vega,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  present  pole  star  has  held  that  rank  since  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Hipparchus,  who  flourished  about  120  B.C. 
In  very  ancient  times  a  pretty  bright  star  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Dragon  (a  Draconis)  was  me  pole  star. 

142.  The  motion  of  the  equator  which  produces  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  must  also  produce  changes  in  the  rig^t  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  the  stars.  These  changes  will  be  diffierent  ac- 
cording to  the  situations  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  equator 
and  equinoctial  points. 

143.  Tiie  ecliptic,  althoof  h  very  neailj  statkmar^,  w  stated  io  Art.  138,  is  not 
•Crictlj  IO.  Bjr  compering  the  Taiaet  of  \h%  obtiqiuty  of  the  ecliptic,  found  at  dii- 
tant  periods,  it  is  ucerUined  that  it  is  subject  to  a  graidual  diminution  from  century 
to  centory.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  observations  made  by  Flamstcad  is 
1690,  and  by  Dr.  Matkdyne  in  17^,  gires  for  the  mean  secular  dimination  W 
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and  for  the  mean  annnal  daminntion  (y'JSO.    A  more  ueorate  detenniaatioB  of  tkt 
mean  annual  diminution  ia  0".46. 

It  appears  ftom  observation,  that  there  are  minute  secular  changes  in  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  stars,  which  establish  that  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic arises  from  a  slow  displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  (or  of  the  earth's 
orbit)  in  space. 

144.  If  the  ecliptic  slowlj^  changes  its  position  in  thehesTens,  its  |K>le  must  like- 
wise ;  and  since  the  oUiquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  continually  diminishing,  its  pole 
most  be  gradually  appraaching  the  pole  of  the  equator. 

145.^  The  motion  of  the  ecliptic  alters  somewhat  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
making  it  a  littie  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  equatnr  only  was  in  motion :  for,  let 
P22^  35^  Eli  (Fig.  33)  represent  the  position  of  the  eclip- 

*'  tic,  and  VQ  that  of  the  equator,  at  any  assumed 

date,  and  EL',  VQ'  the  pontions  of  the  same 
circles  at  some  later  date ;  the  obliquity  L'V'Q' 
at  (he  second  epoch  being  less  than  that  (LVQ) 
at  the  first  epoch  :  also  let  r  be  the  physical  point 
of  the  moveable  ecliptic,  ^hich  at  the  first  epoch 
coincided  with  the  point  V,  and  n  the  point  an- 
swering to  V ;  aftd  Vr,  V'n  the  arcs  of  small 
circles  described  by  the  points  V  and  Y'.  in  the 
motion  of  the  are  EVL  about  the  point  E.  Since 
fiVV  is  a  right  angle,  and  Q'V'V  an  acute  an- 
gle, the  point  n  must  fail  to  the  left  of  V",  and 
therefore  V'V  will  be  less  than  fir,  or  its  equal 
W,  by  the  smaU  arc  aV".  But  W  is  the 
precession  on  the  fixed  ecliptic,  and  rV"  the  ac- 
tual precession.  We  learn  by  the  aid  of  Physi- 
cal Aistronomy,  that  the  amount  of  annual  prc- 
ceaaion  would,  if  the  ecliptic  were  fixed,  be  50".35.  As  we  hare  already  seen,  the 
actual  preoesaioB  on  the  moTeaUe  ecliptic  is  SO^S  (more  accurately,  S^'aS,) 

146.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  take  notice  of  a  minute  inequal- 
ity in  the  motion  of  the  equator  and  its  pole,  which  we  have  thus 
far  overlooked.  Dr.  Bradley,  in  observing  the  polar  distance  of  a 
certain  star,  (7  Draconis,)  widi  the  view  of  veritying  his  theory  of 
aberration,  discovered  that  the  observed  polar  distance  did  not  agree 
with  the  apparent  polar  distance,  as  computed  from  the  results  of 
previous  observation,  by  sijlowing  for  precession,  aberration,  and 
refraction ;  and  hence  imerred  the  existence  of  a  new  cause  of  vari- 
ation in  the  co-ordinates  of  a  star.  On  continuing  his  observations, 
he  found  that  the  polar  distance  alternately  increased  and  dimin- 
ished, and  that  it  returned  to  the  same  value  in  about  19  years. 
These  phenomena  led  him  to  suppose  that  tlie  pole,  instead  of 
moving  uniformly  in  a  circle  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  re- 
volved around  a  point  conceived  to  move  m  this  manner. 

If  the  pole  has  such  a  motion,  it  is  plain  that  (aUowing  the  fact 
of  the  earth*s  rotation)  it  must  result  from  a  vibratory  motion  of 
the.  earth's  axis.  To  this  supposed  vibration  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  of  that  of  the  heavens.  Dr.  Bradley  gave 
the  name  of  Nutation,  The  tenn  Nutation  is  also  applied  to  the 
changes  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  star's  ^ace,  which  are  produced 
by  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  xhe  point  about  which  tlie 
pole  was  conceived  to  revolve,  is  the  mean  position  of  the  pole,  or 
the  Mean  Pole. 
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Dr.  Bradley  diMOTered,  from  bli  obflonrations,  that  the  cunre  described  bv  tbe 
pole  most  be  an  ellipae,  haTing  its  major  axis  in  the  solstitial  colure ;  and  esti- 
mated the  Taloe  of  the  m^or  axis  at  about  19",  and  that  of  the  minor  axis  at  aboat 
14".  He  also  discoyered  that  a  connection  existed  between  the  position  of  the 
pole  in  its  ellipse,  and  tbe  position  of  the  moon  at  the  time  its  latitude  was  zero, 
(69,)  and  changiuff  from  south  to  north,  or  of  the  point  in  which  the  moon  crossed 
the  plane  of  the  ediptio  in  passing  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  it,  called  the 
ascending  node  of  the  moon's  orbit ;  for  he  fw.  23, 

found  that  the  pole  rotrograded  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  node ;  that  it  completed  its  raro- 
lution  in  the  same  time,  namely,  in  about  19 
years ;  and  that  its  position  was  determhiable 
from  the  place  of  the  node  by  a  geometrical 
construction.  Let  P  (Fig.  33)  represent  the 
mean  pole,  and  p  the  true  pole ;  pfg*  repra. 
sents  the  ellipse  described  by  the  true  pole 
around  P  as  a  centre ;  gf*,  lying  in  the  sol- 
sCidal  colure  KPL,  being  its  major  axis,  and 
ff'  its  minor  axis.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  pole  P  is  not  stationary,  but  revolyes  in 
the  circle  NPP',  carrying  with  It  the  ellipse 
?fg''  I^  win  be  seen  that  this  ellipse  is  very 
much  exaggerated  in  the  figure :  a  true  de- 
lineation of  itbn  the  scale  of  the  figure  would 
be  altogether  imperceptible. 

This  theory  of  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  has  been  rerified  by  subsequent  ob» 
senrations,  and  Physical  Astronomy  has  revealed  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

147.  As  the  equator  must  move  with  the  axis  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  nutation 
iHIl  change  the  position  of  the  equinox  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  plain 
that  its  etrect  upon  the  position  of  the  equinox  will  be  to  make  it  oscillate  periodi- 
cally and  by  equal  degrees,  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  position  which  oorre- 
sponds  to  the  mean  pole  ;  and  that  its  effect  upon  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  will 
be  to  make  it  alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  obliquity  corresponding  to  the 
mean  pole.  The  position  of  the  equinox  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  pole,  is 
called  the  Mean  Equinox,  The  obliquity  corresponding  to  the  mean  pole,  is  term- 
ed the  Mean  Obliquity.  Mean  Equator  has  a  like  signification.  The  real  equinox 
and  the  real  equator  are  called,  respectively,  the  TVtce  Equinox  and  the  True 
Equator.  Tbe  actual  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  Is  termed  the  Apparent  Obliquity. 
Right  ascension  and  declination,  as  estimated  from  the  true  equator  and  true  equi- 
nox, are  called,  respectively.  True  Right  Ateeneion  and  True  Declination;  and 
longitude,  as  reckoned  from  the  true  equinox,  is  lealled  TVue  Longitude,  Right 
ascension,  declination,  and  longitude,  reckoned  from  the  mean  equinox  and  mean 
equator,  are  called,  respectively.  Mean  Right  Aeeention,  Mean  Veclinatien,  and 
Mean  Longitude,  The  true  and  mean  co-ordinates  differ  by  reason  of  nutation. 
The  effect  of  nutation  upon  the  right  ascension  is  called  the  Nutation  in  Right 
Aocenman;  upon  the  declination.  Nutation  in  Declination;  and  upon  the  longi- 
tude, Nftation  in  Longitude,  Its  eflfect  upon  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  called 
Nulaiion  of  Obliquity.  The  distance  of  the  true  from  tbe  mean  equinox  in  longi- 
tude, which  is  the  same  as  the  nutation  in  longitude,  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Equation  of  the  Equinpxeo  til  Longitude;  and  the  distance  in  right  ascension,  the 
Equation  of  the  Eaumoxeo  in  Right  Aoeenoion,  The  precession  of  the  mean 
equinox  is  equal  to  ^he  Mean  Preceeoion  of  the  true  equinox,  which  is  Sty'Ji. 

148.  Formula  for  computing  the  nutation  in  right  ascension,  declination,  &e., 
at  any  given  time,  are  investigated  in  some  astronomioalworks.  These  formulas 
cannot  be  used  without  a  knowledge  of  the  moon's  motions.  In  practice,  the  nn- 
tations  in  right  ascension,  dtc.,  are  found  by  the  aid  of  tables.  (See  Probs.  XX., 
XXIII.)  It  these  be  applied  to  the  trae  co-ordinates,  the  result!  will  be  the  mean 
eo-entinates.  If  the  mean  oo-oidinates  be  known,  the  same  corrections  wfll  frv- 
nish  the  true. 

149.  Physical  Astronomy  has  made  known  the  existence  of  another  nutation  of 
tbe  earth's  «xis,  too  small  to  be  detected  by  observation.  It  is  called  Solar  Nutm* 
(Mil.  The  nutation  discovered  by  Dr.  Bnuuey  is  frequently  callq^  Imnor  Nt^ation 
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CORRECTIONS   OF   CO-ORDHrATES. 


150.  To  reduce  the  co-ordinates  of  a  star  from  one  epoch  to 
another. 

This  problem  is  resolved  by  first  converting  the  true  co-ordi- 
nates into  the  mean,  then  transferring  the  mean  co-ordinates  from 
the  one  epoch  to  the  other,  and  finally  converting  the  reduced  mean 
co-ordinates  into  the  true.  The  mode  of  performing  the  first  and 
last  mentioned  operations  has  already  been  considered,  (148.)  It 
remains  now  for  us  to  show  hQw  to  reduce  mean  co-ordinates  from 
one  epoch  to  another. 

(10  When  the  interval  of  time  between  the  epochs  comprises 
hut  a  few  years. — In  this  case  the  changes,  from  precession,  of 
the  mean  right  ascension  and  decUnation  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
called  the  Annual  Variation  in  right  ascension  and  the  Annual 
Variation  in  declination^  are  determined,  then  multipUed  by  the 
number  of  years  in  the  interval,  and  applied  as  corrections  to  the 
given  right  ascension  and  declination. 


Fig.  34. 


For  thii  purpose  fonnnlaB  haye  been  in- 
yestigated,  lu  which  the  annual  yariationi 
in  right  ascension  and  declination  are  ex^ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  the  star  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic.  Let  VLA  (Fig.  34)  be  the 
ecliptic,  K  its  pole,  FP'P"  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  mean  pole,  P  the  mean  pole 
and  VQA  the  mean  equator  at  any  given 

*imA.    P'     iKA    iTiAiin    tiaIa    anrl    VH' A'     «kA 


mean  equator  a  year  afterwards,  and  •  a 
star.    Draw  Vr  perpendicular  to  the  decU* 
nation  circle  Pta.    We  have 
an.  yar.  in  dec.=sa' — m  =  Fs  —  Ps  =*  Fr ; 
bat  since  FP'r  may  be  considered  as  a  right- 
angled  plane  triangle, 
Fr==PP'coeP'Pr  =  FFsinQPfl  ....  (17). 
Regarding  KPP'  as  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  we  obtain 
sin  KPFor  1 :  sin  KF : :  sin  PKP' :  sin  PF ; 
whence, 

sin  PP  =  sin  PKP  sin  KP,  or  PP  =  PKP  sin  KP  (nearly) (18) : 

substituting  in  equation  (17),  there  iwolts, 

Pr=FKP8inKPsinQPfl. 
PKP  »  50''.9  (140) ;  KP  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  »  u ; 
QPaaVQ~ya»90O  — R(R  dengnating  the  right  ascension  of  the  aUrs.) 
That,  finally, 

an.yar.indec.sSC'.dsinMCOsR  ....  (19). 
N'exty  we  have 

an.yar.mr.asc.«>VV  — V«=»VV— m&«=V'ift+ia'  . 
but. 

Vms.  VVcos  VV'm  «5(K'.9  cos  •»; 
And  aiiios  the  right-angled  triangles  sPr  and  s6a'  are  similar, 

sin  sr  or  sinsP  (nearly)  :sin  Pr: :  sin  so':  sin  io'; 
wbenoe, 

.    .  ,       ,    -,    sinso'        .  ,      _,    sinsa'  ,       .  . 
smoa'»  sin  Pr  .    _,  ,  or  6«'  s=  Pr    .    _,    (nearly). 
sin  Ps  sin  Ps  ^        ' 

Thetiiuigle  FPr  givea  Pr  »  PP  sin  PPr » PP  cos  QPa»PKP  sin  KP  M 

QPa  (eqoa.  18) ;  and  sin  P«  a  cos  9a' ,    Substituting,  we  obtain 

W.FKPsn  KPooeQPa^^»PKPsiaKPcosQPat«Df  stf'. 


(20); 
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Replacing  PKF,  KF,  and  QPa  by  their  yalaes,  as  al»0Te»  and  taking  the  decUna. 
tion  9afGt9af  and  denoting  it  by  u,  there  results, 

baf  =s  50"^  sin  w  sin  R  Ung  D. 
Now,  enbstitoting  in  eqnation  (20)  the  ralnee  of  V'm  and  W,  we  have 

an.  Tar.  in  r.  aac.  s  50"^  cos  »  +  50"^  sin  »  sin  R  tang  D  .  .  .  (31). 

The  resolU  of  formula  (19,  21)  are  to  be  used  with  their  algebraic  signs,  if  the 
reduction  is  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  epoch,  otherwise  with  the  contrary  signs. 
The  declination  is  always  to  be  considered  positive  if  North,  and  negative  if  South* 

\'m  »  WSi  cos«i  »  5(y'.2  cos  23(» 28'  » 46".0, 
is  the  annual  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  along  the  equator. 

(2.)  When  the  intet  bal  of  the  epocha  ie  of  considerable  or  great  length, — If  the 
epochs  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than  10  or  12  years,  the  foregoing  pM- 
cess  will  not  answer ;  for  in  a  period  of  ten  years  the  annual  Tariations  will  have 
sensibly  altered.*  In  this  case  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  Convert  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination  into  longitude  and  latitude,  add  to  the  longitude  (or  if  the 
reduction  be  to  an  earlier  epoch,  subtract  from  it)  the  precession  in  longitude, 
which  will  be  the  product  of  50^^.23  by  the  interval  of  the  epochs,  expressed  in  yean 
and  parts  of  a  year,  and  then  with  the  longitude  thus  obtained,  and  the  latitude, 
calculate  the  right  ascension  and  declination,  using  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

When  the  period  is  of  great  length,  or  very  great  precision  is  desired,  the  pre- 
eession  on  the  fixed  ecliptic  should  be  used,  which  Is  50".35  per  year,  (145) ;  anc 
the  right  ascension  should  be  corrected  for  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  eqai- 
nox  on  the  equator,  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  ecliptic  i  which  correction  is 
—  0".1313  (per  year)  for  later  epochs. 

REMARKS  ON  THK  CORRECTIONS.— VERIFICATION  OF  THE 
HYPOTHESIS  THAT  THE  DIURNAL  MOTION  OF  THE  STARS 
IS  UNIFORM  AND  CIRCULAR. 

151.  It  appears  from  what  we  have  stated  on  the  subject  of  the 
Coirections :  1 .  That  Refraction  varies  during  the  day  with  the  altir- 
tude  of  the  body,  and  changes  for  all  altitudes  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  2.  That  ParaJlax  varies,  like  the  refraction,  with  the 
altitude  of  the  body,  and  changes  from  one  day  to  another  with  its 
distance ;  3.  That  Aberration  remains  sensibly  the  same  for  two 
or  three  d^s,  and  depends  for  its  absolute  value  on  the  time  of  the 
year ;  4.  That  Precession  and  Nutation  do  not  perceptibly  alter 
the  co-ordinates  of  a  star,  unless  it  be  a  circumpolar  star,  under 
several  days,  and  that  the  former  increases  unifoimly  with  the  time 
while  the  latter  varies  periodically,  its  effects  entirely  disappearing 
in  about  19  years ;  ana,  5.  That  the  absolute  value  of  the  Nutation 
depends  entirely  upon  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending  node. 

152.  In  the  determination  of  the  amount  and  laws  of  the  cor- 
rections, it  was  taken  for  granted  by  astronomers,  that  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  stars  was  uniform  and  circular.  This  hypothesis 
may  be  verified  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the  zenith  distance 
and.  azimuth  of  the  same  star  be  measured  at  various  times  during 
a  revolution,  and  corrected  for  refraction,  (the  other  corrections  be 
ing  insensible,  (151.)  )  Then,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
known  (68)  in  the  triangle  ZPS,  (Fig.  17,  p.  37,)  we  shall  have  ZP 

*  It  is  to  be  andentood  that  we  are  here  gmng  methods  of  obtaining  very  acoa«- 
rate  reanlts.    The  procen  just  explained,  except  for  atari  near  the  jpole,  will  fur 
niah  reealta  anfficiently  aecnrata  for  moat  oarpoaea,  eyen  when  the  mterral  eom* 
priaea  20  yeara  or  more. 
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ihe  co-latitude,  ZS  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  and  PZS  its  asi- 
muth,  whence  we  may  compute  PS.  If  this  calculation  be  made 
foi  the  time  of  each  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
value  for  PS  is  obtained  in  every  instance ;  which  proTes  the  ii- 
umal  motion  to  be  circular.  Again,  let  the  angle  ZPS  be  com- 
puted for  the  time  of  each  observation,  with  the  same  data,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  varies  proportionally  to  the  time ;  which  es- 
tablishes that  the  diurnal  motion  is  also  uniform,  or,  at  least,  sensi- 
bly so  during  one  revolution. 

153.  When  the  transits  of  a  circumpolar  star  are  observed  at 
intervals  of  several  days,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of 
the  rate  of  the  clock,  as  determined  from  observations  upon  stars 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  for  the  aberration  in  rignt  ascen- 
sion, it  is  found  that  the  sidereal  times  of  the  transits  diner  sUghtly 
from  each  other ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  stars  is  not  strictly  uniform.  When,  however,  allowance  is 
made  for  the  precession  wad  nutatioa  in  right  ascension,  this  dif- 
ference disappears.  We  may  hence  conclude  that  the  motion  of 
rotation  of  tne  earth  is  uniform,  and  that  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  of  its  axis,  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  precession  and 
nutation,  alter  the  times  of  the  transits  of  the  stars,  thereby  making 
the  period  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  a  star  to  differ  slightly 
from  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  difference  obtains  in  the 
case  of  ue  pole  star,  and  is  half  a  second. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  BABTH  ; — ITS  FIGURB  AND  MMENSIONS  '.—LATITUDE  AND 
LONGITUDE  OF  A  PLACE. 

154.  Although  it  is  in  general  sufficient  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses to  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  still  it  is  necessary  in  some 
cases  of  astronomical  observation  and  computation,  when  accurate 
results  are  desired,  to  take  notice  of  its  deviation  from  the  spheri- 
cal form.  No  account  need,  however,  be  taken  of  the  irregulari- 
ties of  its  surface,  occasioned  by  mountains  and  valleys,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  minute  when  compared  with  the  whole  extent  of 
the  earth.  It  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that  by  the  figure  of  the  earth 
is  meant  the  general  foim  of  its  surface,  supposing  it  to  be  smooth, 
or  that  the  smrface  of  the  land  corresponded  with  that  of  the  sea. 

155.  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  ascertained  from  an  examination 
of  the  form  of  the  terrestrial  meridians. 

A  Degree  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  is  an  arc  of  it  coiTesp<»iding 
to  an  inclination  of  1^  of  the  verticals  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc. 
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ft  is  dfla  caDed  ^Degree  of  Lot-  ftw  i&. 

ihide.    Thus  if  QNE  (Fig.  95)  ^ 

represeiit  a  tenestiial  meridian, 

cb  will  be  a  degree  of  it  if  it  be  of 

such  length  tmit  the  anMe  dCb 

between  me  verticals  Z'aC,  Z6C, 

is  1**. 

156.  The  length  of  a  degree 
at  any  place  wiQ  serre  as  amea»- 
ore  of  the  cuivatQre  of  the  me* 
ridian  at  that  place ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  considerations  already 
presented,  (4,)  that  the  earth,  if 
not  strictly  spherical,  must  be 
nearly  so,  and  therefore  that  a 
degree  ab  (Fig.  35)  may,  with 
but  litde  if  any  error,  be  considered  as  an  arc  of  1*  of  a  circle 
winch  has  its  centre  at  C,  the  poiflft  of  intersection  of  the  Terttcals 
Co,  C6,  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc  The  ^curvature  will  then 
deorease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  radius  of  &is  circle  in- 
creases, and  therefore  in  the  same  pn^xirtion  as  the  length  of  a 
degree  increases.  Wherefore,  the  form  of  a  meridian  may  be  de- 
termined by  measuring  the  length  of  a  degree  at  varibus  latitudes. 

157.  To  determine  ike  lengA  of  a  degree  of  a  terrestrial  me^ 
ridian. — To  accomplish  this,  we  have, 

(1.)  To  run  a  meridian  line;  an  operation  which  is  perfoimed 
in  the  following  manner.  An  altitude  and  admuth  instrument  (or 
some  other  instrumenet  adapted  to  meridian  observations)  is  &«t 
placed  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
meridian.  A  new  station  is  then  established  by  sighting  forwaid 
with  the  telescope.  To  this  station  the  instrument  is  removed, 
and  is  there  adjusted  to  Ae  meridian  by  sighting  badk  to  the  first 
station.  A  thud  staition  is  th^i  establish^  by  sighting  forwaid 
with  the  telescope  as  before,  to  which  the  instrament  is  removed. 
By  thus  continually  establishing  new  stations,  and  carrying  Ite 
instniment  forwaid,  the  meridian  Ikke  may  be  mariied  out  for  any 
required  obtance.  The  meridian  adjustm^its  may  be  corrected 
from  time  to  time  by  astronomical  observations,  (51,  71.) 

(2.)  To  find  ike  length  d^  the  arc  passed  over. — When  tiie 
ffround  is  level,  the  len^  of  the  arc  may  be  directly  measured. 
In  case  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  as  not  to  allow  of  a  di- 
rect measurement,  it  may  be  calculated  with  equal  precision,  by 
means  of  a  base  Ime  and  a  chain  of  trianj^es  the  an^es  (tf  which 
are  measured. 

(3.)  To  find  the  indination  of  the  verticals  at  the  ea!treme  sta- 
turns, — ^This  angle  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  meridian 
lenith  distances  of  the  same  fixed  star  at  the  two  stations,  corred* 
mg  ffaem  fbor  refraction  if  tfacy  aM  obstttved  about  the  same^  tifne^ 
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and  for  refraction,  aberration,  precessian,  and  nutation,  if  tfaey  are 
observed  at  different  times,  and  taking  their  difference.  For,  let 
0, 0'  (Fig.  35J  be  the  two  stations  in  question,  Z,  Z'  their  zeniths, 
and  OS,  O'S  tne  directions  of  a  fixed  star,  and  we  shall  have 
Oc(y  =  ZOI  —  OIc  ==  ZOS  —  Z'lS  =  ZOS  —  Z'O'S ; 
that  is,  the  angle  comprised  between  the  verticals  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  the  same  stiar. 

(4.)  7%e  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian^  either  somewhat 
greater  or  less  than  a  degree^  having  been  found  by  the  foregoing 
operations,  thence  to  compute  the  length  of  a  degree, — -Let  N  de- 
note the  number  of  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree  in  the  measured 
arc,  A  its  length,  and  x  the  length  o^  a  degree.  Then,  allowing 
that  the  earth  for  an  extent  of  several  degrees  does  not  differ  sen- 
sMy  from  a  sphere,  we  may  state  the  proportion 

JO  X  A 

N  :  A  :  :  1**  :  a? ;  whence  x  =  — =^^ —  .  .  .  (22). 

158.  De^es  have  been  measured  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  atTanous  latitudes  and  ,on  various  meridians.  Upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  measured  degrees,  it  appears  that  the  length  of  a 
degree  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pofe.  It  follows,  therefore,  (156,)  that  the  curvature  of  a  meridian 
18  ffreatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  as  we  go  towards  the 
poks  ;  and  consequently,  diat  tJie  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles. 

159.  The  fact  of  the  decrease  of  the  curvature  of  a  terrestrial 
meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  an  ellipse,  havii^  its  major  axis  in  the  plane  of  tne  equa- 
tor and  its  minor  axis  coincident  vrith  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Ana- 
lytical investigations,  founded  on  the  lengths  of  a  degree  in  differ- 
ent latitudes  and  on  different  meridians,  have  established  that  a 
meridian  is,  in  fact,  veiy  nearly  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  earth  has 
very  nearly  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  same  investiga- 
tions have  also  made  known  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  The 
amount  of  the  oblateness  at  the  poles  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  the  equato- 
rial diameter,  which  is  technically  termed  the  Oblateness, 

160.  The  form  of  the  earth  has  also  been  determined  by  other 
methods,  which  cannot  here  be  explained.    All  the  results,  taken 

together,  indicate  an  oblateness  of  ^^. 

The  follovring  are  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  in  miles : 

Radius  at  the  equator 3962.6  miles. 

Radius  at  the  pole 3949.6      " 

Difference  of  equatorial  and  polar  radii  13.0      " 

Mean  radius,  or  at  45^  latitude    .     .     .  3956.1       '^ 

Mean  lenffth  of  a  degree 69.05    " 

The  fourth  part  of  a  meridian     .     .     .  6214.2      " 

161.  Owing  to  the  elliptical  fonn  of  a  terrestrial  meridian,  the 
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ladius  and  yertical  at  a  place  do  FSff-  ^ 

not  coincide.  Let  ENQS  (Fig. 
36)  represent  a  terrestrial  me- 
ridian. For  any  point  O  situa- 
ted on  this  mendian,  CO  will  be 
the  radius,  and  the  normal  line 
ZON  the  vertical.  The  posi- 
tion  of  the  vertical  will  always 
be  such  that  the  apparent  zenith  ^ 
Z  will  lie  between  the  true  ze- 
nith z  and  the  elevated  pole  P. 
The  inclination  of  the  radius  to 
the  vertical,  or  the  angle  CON, 
called  the  reduction  of  latitude,  is  greatest  at  the  latitude  45^,  and 
is  there  equal  to  about  11  y. 

163.  The  oblateneM  of  the  earth  oecaaons  eome  alight  modifieationa  in  thfl 
effecta  of  paraUaz,  which  are  in  some  inatancea  to  be  taken  into  acconnt  in  com- 
potiDg  the  apparent  azimuth  and  zenith  diatanoe  of  a  body,  from  the  known  oe- 
ordinatea  of  its  true  place. 


DETEBMINATION  OF  THE  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  OF 
A  PLACE. 

163.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  ascertain  its  situation 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  essential  elements  in  many  astro- 
nomical investigations. 

1 64.  To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place.     * 

(1.)  By  the  zenith  distances  or  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star 
at  its  upper  and  lower  transits, — ^The  principle  of  this  method  has 
already  been  demonstrated,  (68,)  and  shown  to  be  a  particular  case 
of  a  well  known    principle  of  Fig.  37. 

arithmetical  proportions ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  more  complete  proof 
of  it.  Let  Z  (Fig.  37)  represent 
the  zenith,  HOR  the  horizon,  P 
the  pole,  and  S,  S'  the  points  at 
which  the  upper  and  lower  tran- 
sits of  a  circimipolar  star  take 
place  ;  HP  will  be  equal  to  the  ^* 
latitude,  (34,)  and  ZP  will  b^equal  to  the  co-latitude, 
we  have 


Now, 


HP  =HS  +  PS,  and  HP  =  HS' —  PS'  =  HS' —  PS  ; 
whence,  2HP  =  HS  +  HS',  or,  HP  =  ^^"^^^' .  .  .  (23). 


In  like  manner  we  obtain 


ZP  = 


ZS  -I-  ZS' 


2 


.(24). 


Wherefore,  let  the  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  upper  and 
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lowei  transits  be  BBeasured  and  conrected  for  refiraetion,  and  dwir 
half  sum  will  be  the  latitude ;  or,  let  the  zenitli  distances  be  meas- 
ured, and  corrected  for  refraction,  and  their  half  sum  subtracted 
from  90^  will  be  the  latitude.  Stars  should  be  selected  that  have 
a  considerable  altitude  at  their  inferior  tranat,  for,  the  greater  is 
the  altitude  the  less  is  the  uncertainty  fis  to  the  amount  of  the 
refraction.  On  this  principle  the  pole  star  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others. 

(2.)  By  a  single  meridian  altitude  or  xenith  distance. — Let 
Sj  y,  s"  (Fig.  10,  p.  20)  be  the  points  of  meridian  passage  of  three 
(Afferent  stars,  the  first  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  the  second  be- 
tween the  zenith  and  equator,  and  the  tliird  to  the  south  of  the 
equator :  Z£  =  the  latitude,  and  we  have  for  the  three  stars, 

ZE=iE  — Zi,ZE  =  *'E+Zy,  ZE  =  Z*"  — *"E. 

Thus,  if  the  zenith  distance  be  called  north  or  south,  according  as' 
the  zenith  is  north  or  south  of  the  star  when  on  the  meridian,  in 
case  the  zenith  distance  and  declination  are  of  the  same  name 
their  sum  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude ;  but  if  they  are  oT  diSerent 
names  their  difference  will  be  the  latitude,  of  the  same  name  with 
thegreater. 

lliis  method  supposes  the  declination  of  a  body  to  be  known. 
The  declination  of  a  star  or  of  the  sun  at  any  time  is,  in  practice, 
obtained  for  the  solution  of  this  and  other  problems,  by  the  aid  of 
tables,  or  is  taken  by  inspection  from  the  English  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, or  other  similar  work.  If  tlie  time  of  the  meridian  transit  be 
known,  the  altitude  may  be  measured  by  a  sextant,  (79).  The  ob- 
served altitude  must  be  corrected  for  retraction,  and  also  for  paral- 
lax if  the  body  observed  is  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  either  one  of  the 
planets. 

This  method  of  finding  the  latitude  is  the  one  most  generally 
employed  at  sea,  the  sun  being  the  object  observed.  As  the  time 
of  noon  is  not  known  with  accuracy,  several  altitudes  about  the 
time  of  noon  are  taken,  and  the  meridian  altitude  is  deduced  from 
these. 

165.  The  astronomical  latitude  bein^  known,  the  reduced  lati- 
tude (p.  19,  Def.  4)  may  be  obtained  by  subtracting  from  it  the 
reduction  of  latitude.  For,  if  OC  (Fig.  36)  represents  the  radius, 
and  ON  the  vertical,  at  any  place  O,  and  ECQ  represents  the  ter- 
restrial equator,  ONQ  will  be  th^aastronomical  latitude,  OCQ  the 
reduced  latitude,  and  CON  the  reduction  of  latitude ;  and  we  have 

ONQ  =  OCQ  +  CON,andOCQ  =  ONQ  — CON  .  .  (26). 
(For  the  practical  method  of  resolving  this  problem,  see  Prob.  XV.) 
^    166.  There  are  various  methods  of  finding  the  loujgitude  of  a 
place,  nearly  all  of  which  rest  upon  the  following  principle : 

The  difference  at  any  instant  between  the  local  times^  {whether 
sidereal  or  solar,)  at  any  place  and  on  the  first  meridian^  is  the 
lorigitiule  of  the  place^  expressed  in  time ;  and  consequently^  alsOf 
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Ab  diference  between  the  local  times  at  any  two  places  is  their 
difference  of  hngituie  in  time.  ^        ^ 

The  truUi  of  this  principle  is  easily  established.  In  the  first 
place,  we  remark  that  the  longitude  of  a  place  contains  the  same 
number  of  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree  as  the  arc  of  the  celestial 
equator  comprised  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  the 
meridian  of  the  place.  Now,  it  is  Oh.  Om.  Os.  of  mean  solar  time 
or  mean  noon  at  any  place,  when  the  mean  sun  (45)  is  on  the  me- 
ridian of  that  particular  place.  Therefore,  as  the  mean  sun,  moy^ 
ing  in  the  equator,  receaes  from  the  meridian  towards  the  west  at 
the  rate  of  15^  per  mean  solar  hour,  when  it  is  mean  noon  at  a 
place  to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  it  will  be  as  many  "hours  and  parts 
of  an  \iovo[  past  mean  noon  at  Greenwich,  as  is  expressed  by  the 
quotient  oi  the  division  of  the  arc  of  the  celestial  equator,  or  its 
equal  the  longitude,  by  15.  If  the  place  be  to  the  east^  instead  of 
to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  when  it  is  mean  noon  tliere  it  will  be  as 
much  before  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  as  is  expressed  by  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  place  converted  into  time»  (as  above.)  In  either  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  then,  the  principle  just  stated  will  be  true. 

It  is  plain  that  the  equality  between  the  differences  of  the  times 
and  of  the  longitudes  will  subsist  equally  if  sidereal  instead  of  so- 
lar time  be  used. 

167.  Tofind  the  longitude  of  a  place. 

(1.)  Let  two  observers  J  stationedone  at  Greenwich  and  the  other 
at  the  given  plaee^  note  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  some  phe-^ 
nomenon  which  is  seen  at  the  same  instant  at  both  places ;  the 
difference  of  the  observed  times  will  be  the  longitude  in  time. 
These  same  observations  made  at  any  two  places  will  make  known 
their  difference  of  longitude.  If  the  stations  are  not  distant  from 
each  other,  a  signal,  as  the  flashing  of  gunpowder,  or  the  firing  of 
a  rocket,  may  be  observed.  When  theyare  remote  from  each  otner, 
celestial  phenomena  must  be  taken.  "Eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  of  the  moon,  are  phenomena  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
(Question.  However,  as  in  uese  eclipses  the  diminution  of  the 
light  of  the  body  is  not  sudden,  but  cradual,  the  longitude  cannot 
be  obtained  with  very  great  accuracy  frcHn  observations  made  upon 
them. 

(2.)  Transport  a  chronometer  which  has  been  carefully  adjust- 
ed to  ilie  local  time  at  Greenwich^  to  the  place  whose  longitude  is 
sought^. and  compare  the  time  ^ven  by  the  chronometer  with  the 
local  time  of  the  place.  In  the  same  way,  by  traniSporting  a  chro- 
nometer from  any  one  place  to  another,  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude may  be  obtained.  The  error  and  rate  of  the  chronometer 
must  be  determined  at  the  outset,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  that  the  error  at  the  moment  of  the  obser- 
vation may  be  known  as  accurately  as  possible.  To  ensure  greater 
certainty  and  precision  in  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  three  or  four 
chronometers  are  often  taken,  instead  of  one  only. 
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This  method  is  much  used  at  sea ;  the  local  time  heins  obtained 
from  an  observation  imon  the  sun  or  some  other  heaTenly  body,  in 
a  manner  to  be  hereaiter  explained. 

(3.)  Let  the  Greenwich  time  of  the  occurrence  of  some  celestial 
phenomenon  be  computed,  and  note  the  time  of  its  occurrence  at 
the  given  place,  > 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  occul- 
tations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon,  and  the  angular  distance  of  the 
moon  from  some  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  the  phenomena 
employed.  The  Greenwich  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satelUtes,  are  pubUshed  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  londtude  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  occultations  of  the  stars  frimish  the  most 
exact  determinations  of  the  longitude,  but  they  cannot  be  used 
for  this  purpose  unless  the  longitude  is  already  approximately 
known. 

The  explanation,  in  detail,  of  the  method  of  lunar  distances^ 
which  is  cniefly  used  at  sea,  may  be  found  in  treatises  on  Naviga- 
tion and  Nautical  Astronomy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  PLACES  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

168.  The  place  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  is 
found  by  ascertaining  its  true  right  ascension  and  declination,  which 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  its  place.  The  process  of  finding  the  true 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  has  already 
been  detailed :  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
found  as  explained  in  Arts.  54,  68,  and  to  these  are  applied  the 
several  corrections  of  refraction,  parallax  (when  sensiole,)  and 
aberration,  (92.  120,  129.) 

When  right  ascensions  and  declinations  found  at  difierent  times 
are  to  be  compared  together,  or  employed  in  the  same  calculations, 
as  often  becomes  necessary,  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
epoch  by  correcting  for  precession  and  nutation,  (p.  64.) 

169.  It  is  iiiiportant  to  observe,  however,  that  the  places  of  the 
fixed  stars,  as  at  present  known,  were  not  obtained  oy  the  direct 
process  just  referred  to,  that  is,  by  observing  the  right  ascension 
and  declination,  and  applying  to  tl  em  at  once  all  the  corrections 
of  which  we  have  treated.  They  were  arrived  at  by  successive 
approximations.  The  respective  corrections  were  applied  in  suc- 
cession as  they  came  to  be  discovered ;  and  more  accurate  results 
were  obtained,  as,  by  the  improvement  of  the  instruments,  the  ob- 
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serrations  became  more  and  more  exact,  and  as  the  amomit  of  the 
corrections  came  to  be  known  with  greater  and  greater  precision. 

170.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  fixed  stars  from  each  other,  they 
are  arranffed  into  groups,  called  Constellations^  which  are  ima- 
ged to  mrm  the  outlines  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  or  other  ob* 
jects,  from  which  they  are  named.  Thus,  one  group  is  conceived 
to  fomi  the  figure  of  a  Bear,  another  of  a  Lion,  a  third  of  a  Dragon, 
and  a  fourth  of  a  Lyre.  The  division  of  the  stars  into  constella- 
tions is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and  the  names  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  individual  constellations  are  still  retained. 

The  resemblance  of  the  figure  of  a  constellation  to  that  of  the 
animal  or  other  object  from  which  it  is  named,  is  in  most  instances 
altogether  fanciful.  Still,  the  prominent  stars  hold  certain  definite 
positions  in  the  figure  conceived  to  be  drawn  on  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens.  Thus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Leo  is  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  Lion,  and  hence  it  has  sometimes  been  called 
Cor  Leonisy  or  the  Lion^s  Heart :  and  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  Taurus  is  situdted  in  the  eye  of  the  Bull,  and  there- 
fore sometimes  called  the  BulVs  Eye;  while  that  conspicuous 
cluster  of  seven  stars  in  this  constellation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pleiades,  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  figure.  Again,  the  Une 
of  three  bright  stars  noticed  by  every  observer  of  the  heavens  in 
the  beautiful  constellation  of  Orion,  is  in  the  belt  of  the  imaginary 
figure  of  this  bold  himter  drawn  in  the  skies.  The  three  larger 
stars  of  this  constellation  are,  respectively,  in  the  right  shoulder,  in 
the  left  shoulder,  and  in  the  left  loot. 

171.  The  constellations  are  divided,  into  three  classes :  North- 
ern Constellations^  Southern  Constellations,  and  Constellations  of 
the  Zodiac.  Their  whole  number  is  91 :  Northern  34,  Southern 
45,  and  Zodiacal  12.  The  number  of  the  ancient  constellations 
was  but  48.  The  rest  have  been  formed  by  modem  astronomers 
frt>m  southern  stars  not  visible  to  the  ancient  observers,  and  others 
variously  situated,  which  escaped  their  notice,  or  were  not  atten- 
tively observed. 

172.  The  zodiacal  constellations  have  the  same  names  as  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  (Def.  25,  p.  17) :  but  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  individual  signs  and  constellations  do  not  occupy  the  same 
places  in  the  heavens.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  coincided  with  the 
zodiacal  constellations  of  the  same  name,  as  now  defined,  about  the 
year  140  B.  C.  Since  then  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points 
nave  retrograded  nearly  one  sign :  so  that  now  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  first  point  of  the  sign  Aries,  is  near  the  beginning  of  the  constel- 
lation Ksces ;  the  summer  solstice,  or  first  point  of  Cancer,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Gemini ;  the  autumnal  equinox, 
or  first  point  of  Libra,  at  the  beginning  of  Virgo ;  and  the  winter 
solstice,  or  first  point  of  Capricomus,  at  the  beginning  of  Sagittarius. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Aries,  he 
is  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  when  in  the  sign  Taurus,  in  the 

10 
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coDBtellation  Aries,  dec,  ice.  For  the  rest,  it  should  be  obsenred 
tfiat  the  constellations  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  have  not  precisely 
the  same  extent. 

173.  The  stars  of  a  constellation  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
if  necessary,  the  Roman  letters,  and  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c. ; 
the  characters,  according  to  their  order,  denoting  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  the  stars.  Thus,  a  Arietis  designates  the  largest  star  m 
the  constellation  Aries ;  P  Draconis,  the  second  star  of  the  Drag- 
on, &c. 

Some  of  the  fixed  stars  hare  particular  names,  as  SiriuSf  Alde^ 
baran,  ArcturuSy  Regulus^  &c. 

174.  The  stars  are  also  divided  into  classes,  or  magnitudes^  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  apparent  brightness.  The  largest 
or  brightest  are  said  to  be  of  the^rs^  magnitude ;  the  next  in  oider 
of  brightness,  of  the  second  magnitude  ;  and  so  on  to  stars  of  the 
sixth  magnitude,  which  includes  all  those  that  are  barely  percepti- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  All  of  a  smaller  kind  are  called  telesc^ic 
3tars,  being  invisible  without  the  assistance  of  the  telescope.  The 
classification  according  to  apparent  magnitude  is  continued  with 
the  telescopic  stars  down  to  stars  of  the  twentieth  magnitude,  (ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Herschel,)  and  the  twelfth  according  to  Struve. 

The  following  are  all  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that  occur 
in  the  heavens,  viz.  Sirius,  or  itie  Dog-star ,  Betelgeux,  Rigel,  AU 
debaran,  Capellay  Procyon,  Reguhis,  Denebola,  Cor.  Hydra^ 
Spica  Virginis,  Arcturus,  Antares,  Altair,  Vega,  Deneb  or  Alpha 
Cygni,  Dubhe  or  Alpha  Ursa  Majoris,  Alpherat  or  Alpha  Andra- 
medoe,  Fomalhaut,  Achemar,  Canopus,  Alpha  Cruds,  and  Alpha 
Centauri.  It  is  the  practice  of  Astronomers  to  mark  more  or  less 
of  these  stars  as  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the  second 
magnitude ;  and  in  some  catalogues  some  of  them  are  assigned  to 
the  second  magnitude.  All  of  these  stars,  with  the  exception  of 
^the  last  four,  come  above  the  horizon  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

175.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  representing  the  stars  ; 
the  one  by  delineating  them  on  a  globe,  where  each  star  occupies 
the  spot  in  which  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  and  where  the  situations  are  reversed  when  we  look 
down  upon  them ;  the  other  is  by  a  chart  or  map,  where  the  stars 
are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  be  represented  in  positions  similar 
to  their  natural  ones,  or  as  they  would  appear  on  the  internal  con- 
cave surface  of  the  globe.*  The  construction  of  a  globe  or  chart 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  right  ascensions  and  decUnations  of  the 
stars.  Two  points  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
surface  of  an  artificial  globe  are  taken  to  represent  the  poles  of  the 
heavens,  and  a  circle  traced  90^  distant  from  these  for  tne  eauator : 
another  point  23  i^  from  one  of  the  poles  is  then  fixed  upon  lor  one 

*  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  Art.  Astronomy,  p.  505. 
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•f  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  with  this  point  as  a  geometrical 
pde  a  great  circle  described ;  the  f>omta  of  iotersectioii  of  the 
two  circles  will  represent  the  equinoctial  points.  The  point  which 
represents  the  place  of  a  star  is  found  by  marking  off  tne  right  as- 
cension and  decUnation  of  the  star  upon  the  globe. 

All  the  fixed  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  together  with  some 
of  the  telescopic  stars,  are  represented  on  celestial  globes  of  12  or 
18  inches  in  diameter. 

176.  The  places  of  the  fixed  stars  aie  generally  expressed  by 
their  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  but  sometimes  also  by 
their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  A  table  containing  a  Ust  of  fixed 
stars  designated  by  their  proper  characters,  and  giring  their  mean 
right  ascensions  and  decimations,  or  their  mean  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, is  called  a  Catalogue  of  those  stars.* 

Table  XC.  is  a  catalogue  of  fifty  principal  fixed  stars,  and  giyes 
their  mean  right  ascensions  and  declinations  for  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1840,  as  well  as  their  annual  variations  in  right  ascension 
and  decUnation.  The  annual  variations  serve  to  extend  the  use  of 
die  catalogue  about  10  years  (150)  before  and  after  the  epoch  for 
which  it  is  constructed.  (See  rrob.  XVIIL)  Every  ten  years,  or 
thereabouts,  a^new  catalogue  must  be  formed. 

177.  If  the  trii€  right  Moension  and  deeUiiation  of  a  star  at  a  giTen  tune  be  re* 
quired,  correct  the  mean  right  aBcenaion  and  declination  found  oy  the  catalogue, 
for  nutation.  (See  Art.  148.)  And  if  the  apparent  right  aeeennon  and  dedinatioa 
be  required*  correct  alao  for  abnraiion,  (See  Art.  199.) 

178.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  fixed  star  or  other  heavenly 
body  are  obtained  originally  by  computation  from  its  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination. 

To  convert  theright  ascension  and  declination  of  a  body  into 
its  longitude  and  latitude. — Let  EQ(Fig.  38)  represent  the  equa^ 
tor,  EC  the  ecliptic,  P,  K  the  poles  of  Fig.  38. 

the  equator  and  ecliptic,  E  the  vernal 
equinox,  PSR  a  circle  of  declination 
and  KSL  a  circle  of  latitude,  both 
passing  through  a  body  S.  The 
right  ascension  of  the  body  is  ER  = 
R ;  the  declination  RS  =  D ;  the 
longitude  EL  =  L ;  and  the  latitude 
LS  =  X.  REL  =  «  is  the  obliqui- 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  one  of 
le  essential  data  of  the  problem. 

*  Various  catalogues  have  at  different  periods  been  published.  The  first  was  be, 
gun  by  HipparchuB,  190  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  modem  catalogues, 
the  following  may  be  cited  as  among  the  most  accurate,  although  not  the  most 
extensive,  viz.  the  Catalogues  of  flamstead,  Lacaille,  Bradley,  Maskelyae,  Piaxii« 
and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the  British  Associatioa 

The  Nautical  Ahnanac  contains  a  Catalogae  of  100  princinal  fixed  stars,  of 
which  54. are  designated  as  Standard  S^tof»— that  is,  stars  whose  places  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  known  with  all  attainable  precision.  The  largest  single  catalogue  eraf 
pidilisfaed  is  the  Histoire  Celeste  of  Lalande,  which  gives  the  places  of  50,0Q0  stars 
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RES  =  X  and  LES  =  jr  are  employed  as  auxiliaiy  angles.  In  the 
right-angled  spherical  triande  LEo  we  hare  by  Napier's  rules  for 
the  solution  of  right-angled  triangles,  (see  Appendix,) 

sin  (co.  LES)  =  tang  EL  tang  (co.  ES) ; 
whence,  « 

tan  EL  =  cos  LES  tan  ES,  or,  tan  L  =cos  (RES  — w)  tan  ES ; 
but 

sm  (co.  RES)  =tan  ER  tan  (co.  ES,)  or,  tan  ES  =  -^xTc^; 
^  '  v  »/     I  ^Qg  RES 

thus, 

T  /Ti-no.        \  teng  ER     cos  (a?  —  w)  tan  R        ,^_v 

tanL  =  cos(RES— «)-^^^-=j^= ^ '- .  .  (26): 

^  'cos  RES  coso?  ^     ' 

and  to  find  a?,  we  have 

sin  ER  =  tan  (co.  RES)  tan  RS,  or,  cot  a?  =  sin  R  cot  D  .  .  (27.) 

Again, 

sin  EL  ^  tan  (co.  LES)  tan  LS,  or  tan  LS  =  tan  LES  sin  EL, 

which  gives 

tang  X  =  tang  (a?  —  «)  sin  L  .  .  .  (28.) 

Eouation  (27)  makes  known  the  value  of  a?,  with  which  we  de- 
rive the  values  of  L  and  X  by  means  of  equations  (26)  and  (28.) 
In  resolving  the  equations  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sicns  of 
the  quantities,  which  are  determined  according  to  the  usual  trigo- 
nometrical rides,  it  being  understood  that  the  declination  D  is  to 
be  regarded  as  negative  when  it  is  south,  oris  to  be  taken  always 
less  than  180°,  and  greater  or  less  than  90°  according  as  its  cotan- 
gent is  ne^tive  or  positive.  L  will  always  be  in  the  same  quad- 
rant with  R.  The  latitude  X  will  be  north  or  south  according  as 
tang  X  comes  out  positive  or  ne^tive. 

The  apparent  or  mean  obliquity  is  used,  according  as  the  case 
refers  to  true  or  mean  co-ordinates.  (For  exemplifications  of  this 
problem  see  Prob.  XXIV.) 

179.  It  18  now  freqaentlv  neceisary  to  resolre  the  conyene  problem,  that  is,  U 
eottvert  the  longitude  ana  latitude  of  a  body  into  ite  right  ascennon  and  dieli. 
nation. 
The  triangle  RES  (Fig^.  38)  gives 

sin  (CO.  RES)  »  tang  ER  tang  (oo.  ES) ; 
iHience, 

tan  ER  »  cos  RES  tan  ES,  or,  tan  R  »  ooe  (LES  +  «)  tan  ES ; 
hot 

sin  (00.  LES)  "■  tang  EL  tang  (oo.  ES),  or  tan  ES  «  ^"^        • 

COS  Li£«9 

"LgR-co.  (LE8+.)  "^^^  co.(y  +  »)UngL  ,,,39), 
*  ^  COS  LES  cos  y  ^    ' 

and  to  find  y,  we  haye 

sin  EL  « tang  (co.  LES)  tang  LS,  or  cot  y  =  sin  L  cot  X  .  .  (30). 

For  the  declination,  we  have 

sin  ER  » tan  (CO.  RES)  tan  RS,  or,  Un  RS  » tan  RES  sin  ER; 

tuig  D  -ilang  (y  +  »)  sfai  R  .  .  .  (8L) 
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The  yalne  of  y  htang  derived  from  equatum  (30)  and  rabetitnted  in  eqaatknii 
(99)  and  (31)i  theee  equations  will  then  make  known  the  values  of  R  and  D.  The 
mgtm  of  the  quantities  are  determined  by  the  usual  trigonometrical  mles,  the  lati* 
ti&  X  being  taken  negative  when  eoutk,  y  is  always  less  than  180^,  and  greater 
or  less  than  SQ9  according  as  its  cotangent  comes  out  negative  or  positive.  £  will 
be  in  the  same  quadrant  as  L.  The  declination  will  be  north  or  south  according 
as  its  tangent  comes  oat  positive  or  negative.  (For  oxemplificationB  of  this  prolK 
lem  see  ^b.  XXV.) 

180.  Table  XCII.  contains  the  mean  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  for  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  together  with  tneir  annual  variations,  wmch  serve  to  make 
known  the  mean  longitudes  and  latitudes  at  any  other  epoch.  (See 
Prob.  XVIII.) 

181.  The  fixed  stars,  so  called,  are  not  all  of  them,  rigorously 
speaking,  fixed  or  stationary  in  the  heavens.  It  has  been  discov- 
ered that  many  of  them  have  a  very  slow  motion  firom  year  to  year. 
These  motions  of  tfie  stars  are  called  their  Proper  Motions.  The 
annual  variations  in  right  ascension  and  decU'nation,  and  in  lon^- 
tude  and  latitude,  given  in  Tables  XC.  and  XCII.,  are  the  vana- 
tions  due  both  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

OF  TOE  APPARENT  MOTION  OF  THE  SUN  IN  THE  HEAVENS. 

182.  The  sun's  declination,  and  the  difference  of  nght  ascension 
of  the  sun  and  some  fixed  star,  found  from  day  to  day  throughout 
a  revolution,  are  the  elements  from  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
sun's  apparent  motion  are  derived. 

The  motion  of  the  sun,  as  at  present  knovni,  has  been  arrived  at 
in  the  same  approximative  manner  as  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars, 
(169.)  It  would,  in  fact,  be  theoretically  impossible  to  correct  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  sun's  apparent  place  for  precession,  nutation, 
and  aberration,  in  the  original  determination  of  the  sun's  motion ; 
for,  the  knowledge  of  these  corrections  presupposes  some  know- 
ledge of  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

183.  The  curve  on  the  ^here  of  the  heavens  passing  through 
the  successive  positions  determined  as  above  from  day  to  day^  is 
the  ecliptic,  u  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  circle,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
its  position  vrill  result  from  the  position  of  the  equmoctial  points 
ana  its  obliquity  to  the  equator. 

184.  To  find  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.— Let  EQA  (Fiff.  39) 
represent  the  equator,  ECA  the  ecliptic,  and  DC,  OQ  lines  drawn 
through  O  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  AGE  the 
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Bne  of  the  e(jiiinoxe8 ;  then  die  angle  COQ  wiH  be  the  obliqoi^ 
of  the  ediptic.    This  angle  has  for  its  measure  the  arc  CQ,  and 


Fi|f.  99. 


therefi^re  the  obliquity  of  the  eclw^ 
tic  is  equal  to  the  greatest  decli- 
nation of  the  sun.  It  can  but 
rarely  happen  that  the  time  of  the 
greatest  declination  will  coincide 
widi  the  instant  of  noon  at  the 
place  where  the  observations  are 
made,  but  it  must  fall  within  at 
least  twelve  hours  of  the  noon  for 
which  the  observed  declination 
is  the  greatest.  In  this  interval 
the  change  of  declination  cannot 
exceed  4",  and  therefore  the  greatest  observed  declination  cannot 
differ  more  than  4"  from  the  obliqui^.  A  formula  has  been  in- 
vestigated, which  gives  in  terms  ot  determinable  quantities  the 
difference  between  any  of  the  greater  declinations  and  the  maxi- 
mum declination.  By  reducing  by  means  of  this  formula  a  num- 
ber of  the  greater  declinations  to  the  maximum  declination,  and 
takinff  the  mean  of  the  individual  results,  a  very  accurate  value  of 
the  obliouity  may  be  found.     . 

185.  Tofind  the  position  of  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox. 
( 1 .)  On  inspecting  the  observed  declinations  of  the  sun,  it  is  seen 
that  about  the  21st  of  March  the  declination  changes  in  the  inter- 
val of  two  successive  noons  from  soudi  to  north.    The  vernal 


Fig.  40. 


equmox  occurs 
of  this  interval. 


8:RS 


at  some  moment 
Let  RS,  R'S' 
(Fiff.  40)  represent  the  declinatioils 
at  me  noons  between  which  the 
equinox  occurs:  as  one  is  north 
and  the  other  south,  their  sum  (S) 
win  be  the  daily  change  of  declina- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  equinox. 
Denote  the  time  from  noon  to  noon 
by  T.  Now,  to  find  the  interval 
{x)  between  the  noon  preceding 
the  equinox  and  the  instant  of  the 
equinox,  state  the  proportion 

m            TxRS 
T  :»* -^ — ; 


on  the  principle  that  the  declination  changes  for  a  day  or  more  pro- 
portionally to  the  time.  Next,  take  the  daily  cliange  in  xiAht 
ascension  (RR')  on  the  day  of  the  equinox  and  compute  the  Time 
of  RE,  by  the  proportian 
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idd  RE  to  MRy  the  obserred  difference  ti  ngbt  ascension 
(182)  on  the  day  preceding  the  eouinoz,  and  fhe  sunt  ME  will  be 
the  duitance  of  me  equinox  from  toe  meridian  of  the  star  obserred 
in  connection  with  the  sun.* 

The  position  of  the  autumnal  equinox  may  be  found  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  the  ojily  difference  in  the  circumstances  being  that  the 
declination  changes  from  north  to  south  instead  of  from  south  to 
north. 

fi  the  value  of  x  which  results  from  the  first  proportion  be  add- 
ed to  the  time  of  noon  on  the  day  preceding  the  equinox,  the  result 
win  be  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

(2.)  In  the  triangle  RES  (Fig.  39)  we  have  the  angle  RES  —  u 
the  obliouity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  RS  =  D  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  botn  oi  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  we  have  by 
Napier's  first  rule, 

sin  ER  =  tang  (co.  RES)tangRS=cot  wtang  D  .  .  (32 ;) 
whence  we  can  find  ER.  And  by  taking  the  sum  or  difference  of 
ER  and  MR,  according  as  the  star  observed  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sun  from  the  equinox  or  the  same  side,  we  obtain  ME 
at  before.  If  this  calculation  be  effected  for  a  number  of  posi- 
tions S,  S',  S",  dec,  of  the  sun  on  different  days,  and  a  mean  of 
all  the  individual  results  be  taken,  a  more  exact  value  of  ME  will 
be  obtained. 

ME  being  accurately  known,  the  precise  time  of  the  eouinox 
may  readily  be  deduced  from  the  observed  daily  variation  ol  ri^t- 
ascension  on  the  day  of  the  equinox. 

186.  The  calculations  Just  mentioned  rest  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle.  The  close  a^eement  which  is 
foimd  to  subsist  between  the  values  of  M  E  deduced  from  obser- 
vations upon  the  sun  in  different  positions  S,  S',  S",  dec,  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  It  is  also  confiimed  by  the 
&ct,  that  the  right  ascensions  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox 
differ  by  180°,  since  we  may  infer  from  this  that  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

187.  Tb»  mean  oMtg uitjr  of  the  adiptio  is  d«rived  thna  the  a]ipumit  oUiqnlty,  m 
well  M  the  mean  eqmiuiz  from  the  true  equinox,  by  oorfeoting  for  notation. 

188.  The  mean  obliquity  at  any  one  epoch  haTing  been  foond,  iti  value  at  any 
anumed  time  may  be  deduced  from  this  by  allowing  for  the  annual  diminution  of 
€^'<4e»  (lee  Table  aXII.)  In  like  manner,  the  place  of  Uie  mean  eqainoz^at  any 
given  time  may  be  detiTod  from  ite  plaee  once  found,  by  allowinf  for  the  annual 
pieceeaion  of  50".23. 

The  mean  obliquity  having  thue  been  found  for  any  aammed  time,  the  apparent 
6Miqnity  at  the  same  time  becomes  known,  by  applyug  the  nutation  of  obhqmty. 
(8eeProb.X.) 

189.  The  lonffitude  of  the  sun  may  be  expnessed  in  terms  of 
the  obliquity  of  me  ecliptic  and  the  right  ascension  or  declination 
b  the  triangle  ERS,  (Fig.  39,)  ESf^^L)  represents  the  longi- 

*  Ths  star  u  here  supposed  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  sim. 
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tude  of  the  sun  supposed  to  be  at  S,  ER  (=  R)  its  right  ascensiox^ 
and  RS  {=D)  its  declination.    Now,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 

cosRES==tangERcotES,  orcotES  =^-™-=cosREScotER; 
thus, 

cotL=co8wcotR,ortangL  — — ^^ —  .  .\  (33). 
°  cos  w 

Also,  (Napier's  second  rule,  Appendix,) 

sin  RS  =  cos  (co.  RES)  cos  (co.  ES);  whence,  sin  ES  =  .   ^-p^; 

or, 

.    T      sinD  ,„.. 

smL=-^ .  .  .  (34). 

sin  w 

With  these  formulae  the  longitude  of  the  sun  may  be  computed 
from  either  its  right  ascension  or  declination.    (See  Prob.  XII.) 

Formulse  (33)  and  (34)  may  be  written  thus, 

tang  R  =  tang  L  cos  w ;  sin  D  =  sin  L  sin  w  .  .  .  (35). 

These  formulae  will  make  known  the  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  the  sun,  when  his  longitude  is  given.  (See  Prob.  XI.) 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
astronomical  science,  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  any  assumed  time 
may  be  computed  from  the  ascertained  laws  and  rate  of  the  sun's 
motion. 

190.  The  interval  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to 
the  same  equinox,  or  to  the  same  longitude,  is  called  a  Tropical 
Year. 

I  And  the  interval  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to 

the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  is  called  a  Side- 
real Year.  • 

191.  It  appears  from  observation  that  the  lengdi  of  the  tropical 
year  is  subject  to  slight  periodical  variations.  The  period  from 
which  it  deviates  periodically  and  equally  on  both  sides,  is  called 

I  the  Mean  Tropical  Year.    As  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the 

true  tropical  year  are  very  minute,  the  length  of  the  mean  tropical 
year  is  obviously  very  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  length  of  the  true 
tropical  year  in  an  mterval  during  which  it  passes  one  or  njore 
times  through  all  its  different  values.  In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be 
found  with  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth  by  comparing 
two  equinoxes  observed  at  an  interval  of  60  or  100  years. 

Theory  abows  that  the  yariation  in  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  arises  from 
the  periodical  inequality  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  which  results  from  na- 
tation, and  certain  periodical  inequalities  in  the  sun*8  yearly  rate  of  motion ;  and 
thus  establishes  also,  that  the  mean  tropical  year,  as  above  defined,  is  the  same  as 
the  interval  between  two  eucoessive  ntorns  of  the  snn,  rapposed  to  have  its  mean 
I  motion,  to  the  same  mean  equinox. 

I  According  to  the  most  accurate  determinations,  the  length  of  the 

mean  tropical  year,  expressed  in  mean  solar  time,  is  365d.  5h. 
48m.  47.68s.,  (48s.  nearly.) 
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192.  In  a  mean  tropical  year  the  sun's  mean  motion  in  longi^ 
tude  is  360° ;  hence,  to  find,  his  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude 
we  have  only  to  state  the  proportion 

366d.  6h.  48m.  48s. :  Id. : :  360^  :  a?  =  59'  8".33. 

193.  The  sidereal  year  is  longer  than  the  tropical. — ^For  since 
the  equinox  has  a  retrograde  motion  of  50'\23  in  a  year,  when  the 
sun  has  returned  to  the  equinox  it  will  not  have  accomplished  a  si* 
dereal  revolution,  into  60".23.  The  exqess  of  the  sidereal  over 
the  tropical  year  results  from  the  proportion 

69'  8".3 :  60".23 : :  Id. :  a?  =  20m.  23.1s. 
Thus  the  length  of  the  mean  sidereal  year,  expressed  in  mean 
solar  time,  is  365d.  6h.  9m.  lis. 

194.  If  from  the  ri^ht  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  sun, 
found  on  two  successive  days,  the  corresponding  longitudes  be  de- 
duced (equas.  33, 34)  and  their  difference  taken,  the  result  will  be 
the  sun's  daily  motion  in  longitude  at  the  time  of  the  observations. 
The  sun's  daily  motion  in  lon^tude  is  not  the  same  throughout 
the  year,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  continually  varying.  It  ffraoually 
increases  during  one  half  of  a  revolution,  and  gradually  decreases 
during  the  other  half,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  recovered  its 
original  value.  Thus,  the  greatest  and  least  daily  motions  occur 
at  opposite  points  of  the  ecUptic.  They  are,  respectively,  61'  10" 
and  57'  11". 

195.  The  exact  law  of  the  sun's  unequable  motion  can  only  be 
obtained  by  taking  into  account  the  variation  of  his  distance  uom 
the  earth ;  for  the  two  are  essentially  connected  by  the  physical 
law  of  gravitation,  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  earth^  mo^ 
tion  of  revolution  around  the  sun. 

That  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  in  fsEict  subject  to 
a  variation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  observed  fact^that  his  ap- 
parent diameter  varies.  On  measuring  with  the  micrometer  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year, 
it  IS  found  to  be  the  greatest  when  the  daily  angular  motion,,  or  in 
longitude,  is  the  greatest,  and  the  least  when  me  daily  motion  is 
the  least  ^  and  to  vary  gradually  between  these  two  limits.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sun  is  nearest  to  us  when  his  daily  ancrular  motion 
is  the  most  rapid,  and  farthest  from  us  when  his  daUy  motion  is 
the  slowest.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  32' 
86'  ;  and  the  least  apparent  diameter  31'  31"^ 

11 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE  MOTIOK8  OF  THE  SVV,  HO(»f,  AlfD  FLAlOm,  XM 
THBia  ORBITS. 


KEPLER'S  LAWS. 

196.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Kepler,  who  flourished  eaz]y 
in  the  seyenteenth  century,  by  examining  the*  observations  upon 
the  planets  that  had  been  made  by  the  renowned  Danish  obsenrer, 
Ty^^  Brah6,  discovered  that  the  motions  of  these  bodies,  and  of 
the  earth,  were  in  conformity  with  the  following  laws : 

(1.)  7%e  areas  described  by  the  radius-vector  of  a  planet  [or 
die  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  planet]  are  proportional  to  the 
times, 

(2.)  Tlie  orbit  of  a  planet  is  an  ellipse^  of  which  the  sun  occu- 
pies one  of  the  foci, 

(3.)  The  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun^  or 
of  the  semi-major  axes  of  their  orbits. 

These  laws  are  known  by  the  denomination  of  Kepler^s  Laws. 
They  were  announced  by  Kepler  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions,  after  a  partial  examination  only  of  these  mo- 
tions. They  have  since  been  completely  verified  by  other  astnm- 
omers.  We  shall  adopt  the  first  two  laws  for  the  present  as  hy- 
potheses^ and  show  in  the  sequel  that  they  are  verified  by  the 
results  deducible  from  them. 

These  laws  being  established,  the  third  is  obtained  by  simply 
comparing  the  known  major  axes  and  times  of  revolution. 

197.  Tne  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  space  must  be  subject 
to  Kepler's  first  two  laws ;  for  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun  is  of 
the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  the  actual  orbit  of  the  earth,  and 
the  law  and  rate  of  the  sun's  motion  in  its  apparent  orbit,  are  the 
same  as  the  law  and  rate  of  the  earth's  motion.    To  establish  these 
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two  facte,  let  EE'A  (Fig. 
41)  represent  the  elliptic  or- 
bit of  the  earth,  and  S  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  space. 
If  the  earth  move  finom  E  to 
any  j>oint  E',  as  it  seems  to 
remain  stationary  at  E,  it  is 
plain  that  the  sun  will  ap- 
pear to  move  firom  S  to  a 
position  S',  on  the  line  ES' 
dravni  pamllel  to  E'S  the 
actual  direction  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth,  and  at  a  dis- 
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'.  tanceES'  equal  to  E'S  the  actualxUstance  ef  the  sigi  jlcom  the^eaith. 
Thus,  for  every  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  corresponcliiig 
apparent  position  of  the  sun  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to 
the  radiusrvector  of  the  earth,  and  equd  to  it.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  area  SES'  apparently  described  by  the  radius-yector  of 
the  sun  (or  the  line  drawn  firdiiB  the  sun  to  the  earth)  in  any  inter* 
yal  of  time,  is  equal  to  the  area  ESE'  actually  described  by  the 
radiua-vector  of  the  earth  in  the  same  time;  and  consequently  that 
the  arc  SS'  apparently  described  by  the  sun  in  space,  is  equal  to 
the  arc  EE'  actually  described  in  the  same  time  by  the  earth. 
Whence  we.  conclude,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  space, 
and  the  actual  motion  of  the  earm,  are  the  same  in  every  paiticubr. 

198,  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  its 
revolution  around  the  earth,  is.  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  mo- 
tion of  a  planet  in  its  revdution  around  the  sun.  We  shall  assume 
this  to  be  a  fact,  and  show  that  our  hypothesis  is  verified  by  the 
results  to  which  it  leads. 

199,  That  point  of  the  oibit  of  a  planet^  whjch  is  nearest  to.  tbe 
sun,  is  called  the  PerihelioHf  and  that  point  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun,  the  Aphelion,     The  corresponding  pdnts  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  or  of  the  sun^s  apparent  orbit,  are  owed,  respective 
ly,  the  Perigee  and  the  Apogee. 

These  points  are  also  cmedApsides ;  the  former beinff  te^ed 
the  Lower  Apsis^  and  the  latter  the  Higher  Apsis.  The  hne  join- 
inc^em  is  denominated  the  Line  of  Apsides, 

The  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  being  regarded  as  el- 
lipses, the  perigee  and  apogee,  or  the  perihelion  and  aphelion,  are 
the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit. 

200,  The  law  of  the  angular  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sua 
may  be  deduced  from   Kepler's  *    Fif.  4S. 

firet  law.    Let  PpV'  (^ig^  *«) 
represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  conr 
sidered  as  an  ellipse,  az»lp,  p*  two 
positions  of  the  piaiiet  at  two  in- 
stants separated  by  a  short  interval 
offime;  and  let  n  be  the  nukk^e.. 
point  of  the  arc  pp\    With  the  ra- 
dius Sn  describe  the  small  circular 
arc  lnl\  and  wi^  the  radius  Sb 
equal  to  unity  deacribQ  the  arc^sfr. 
It  is  plain  that  the  two  poaitiona  jp^p' 
may  be  taken  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the  wcta^Spp^  will  be 
sensibly  equal  to  the  circular  sector  SW.    If  we  suppose  this,  to 
be  the  case,  as  the  measure  of  the  sectmr  is'  ilnf  x  Sn  =s  |«i  x 
§i?t  (substituting  for  InJP  its  value  ab  x  Sn,)  we  shall  have 
areaSfip'  =  Joi  x  S?. 
When  the  planet  is  at  any  ather.part. of  ijts  ,orbit». M..ii'»  iif 
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Sp^y  be  an  area  described  in  the  same  time  as  before,  we  shal 

have  

area  Sp'y "  =  ia'b'  x  Er^. 
But  these  areas  are  equal  according  to  Kepler's  first  law :  hence, 
ia6  X  Sn*  =  ia'V  >^S»^  ....  (36) ; 
and  ab  :  a'b' :  :  Sn'*  :  Sn", 

that  is,  the  angular  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun  for  a  short 
interval  of  time,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius'Vector. 

It  results  firom  this  that  the  angular  motion  is  greatest  at  the  pe- 
rihelion, and  least  at  the  aphelion,  and  the  same  at  correspondmg 
points  on  either  side  of  the  major  axis :  also,  that  it  decreases  pro- 
gressively from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion,  and  increases  pro- 
gressively from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion. 

201.  Now  to  compare  the  true  with  the  mean  angular  moticm, 
suppose  a  body  to  revolve  in  a  circle  around  the  sun,  with  the 
mean  angular  motion  of  a  planet,  and  to  set  out  at  the  same  instant 
Fig.  43.  with  it  from  the  perihelion.     Let 

PMAM'  (Fig.  43)  represent  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  the  planet,  and 
PBaB'  the  circle  described  by  the 
body.  The  position  B  of  this  fic- 
titious body  at  any  time  will  be  the 
mean  place  of  the  planet  as  seen 
from  the  sun.  The  two  bodies 
will  accomplish  a  semi-revolution 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
therefore  be,  respectively,  at  A  and 
a  at  the  same  instant ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  fictitious  body  will  accomplish  a  semi-revolution  in 
half  the  period  of  a  whole  revolution,  and  by  Kepler's  law  of  areas, 
the  planet  will  describe  a  semi-ellipse  in  half  the  time  of  a  revolu- 
tion. At  the  outset,  the  motion  ot  the  planet  is  the  most  rapid, 
(200,)  but  it  continually  decreases  until  ^e  planet  reaches  the 
apheUon,  while  the  motion  of  the  body  remains  constantly  equal 
to  the  mean  motion.  The  planet  will  tnerefore  take  the  lead,  and 
its  angular  distance  pSB  from  the  body  will  increase  until  its  mo- 
tion becomes  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  mean  motion,  after 
which  it  will  decrease  until  the  planet  haei  reached  the  aphelion  A, 
where  it  will  be  zero.  In  the  motion  from  the  aphelion  to  the  pe- 
rihelion, the  ancular  velocity  of  the  planet  will  at  first  be  less  than 
that  of  the  body,  (200,)  but  it  will  continually  increase,  while 
that  of  the  body  will  remain  imaltered  :  thus,  the  body  will  now 
^t  in  advance  of  the  planet,  and  their  angulsu:  distance  p'SB'  will 
mcrease,  as  before,  until  the  motion  of  the  planet  again  attains  to 
an  equality  with  the  mean  motion,  after  which  it  wiU  decrease,  as 
before,  until  it  again  becomes  zero  at  the  perihelion. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  perihelion  to  the  otphelUm  the 
true  place  is  in  advance  of  the  mean  place^  and  that /rom  the  aphe- 
Uon  to  the  perihelion^  on  the  contrary,  the  mean  place  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  true  place. 

The  angular  distance  of  the  trae  place  of  a  planet  from  its  mean 
place,  as  it  would  be  observed  from  the  sun,  is  called  the  Equa^ 
tion  of  the  Centre,  Thu8,pSB  is  the  equation  of  the  centre  coi^ 
responding  to  the  particular  position  p  of  the  planet.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  zero 
at  the  perihelion  and  aphelion,  and  greatest  at  the  two  points,  as 
M  and  M',  where  the  planet  has  its  mean  motion.  The  greatest 
value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  called  the  Oreatest  Equation 
of  the  Centre. 

202.  As  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  (198)  and  of  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  (197)  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  planet, 
the  principles  est^lished  in  the  two  preceding  articles  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  these  bodies  in  their  revolution  around  the  earth,  as  to 
a  planet  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS. 

203.  (1.)  The  Geocentric  Place  of  a  body  is  its  place  as  seen 
from  the  earth. 

(2.)  The  Heliocentric  Place  of  a  body  is  its  place  as  it  would  ^ 
be  seen  from  the  sun. 

(3-)  Geocentric  Longitude  and  Latitude  appertain  to  the  geo- 
centric place,  and  Heliocentric  Longitude  and  Latitude  to  the  he- 
hocentnc  place. 

(4.)  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  Conjunction  when 
their  longitudes  are  the  same,  and  to  be  in  Opposition  when  their 
lon^tudes  differ  by  180**.  When  any  one  heavenly  body  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  said  to  be 
in  Conjunction ;  and  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  to  be  in 
Opposition. 

The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  allowing  that  their  distances 
from  the  sun  are  each  less  than  the  earth's  distance  (23),  can  never 
be  in  opposition.  But  they  may  be  in  conjunction,  either  by  being 
between  the  sun  and  earth,  or  by  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sun.  In  the  former  situation  they  are  said  to  be  in  Inferior  Con- 
junction,  and  in  the  latter  in  Superior  Conjunction. 

(5.)  A  Synodic  Revolution  of  a  body  is  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  conjunctions  or  oppositions. 

For  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  a  synodic  revolution  is  the 
interval  between  two  consecutive  inferior  or  superior  conjunctions. 

(6.)  The  Periodic  Time  of  a  planet  is  the  period  of  time  in 
which  it  accomplishes  a  revolution  around  the  sun. 

(7.)  The  Nodes  of  a  planet's  orbit,  or  of  the  moon's  orbit,  are 
tne  points  in  which  the  orbit  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    The 
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liode  at  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  south  to  the  nordi  side 
of  the  echptic  is  caUed  the  Ascending  Node,  and  is  desi^ated  by 
the  character  A.  The  other  is  call^  the  Descending  Node,  and 
is  marked  t5. 

(8.)  The  Eccentricity  of  w  elliptic  orbit  is  the  ratio  which  the 
distance  between  the  centre  of  the  orbit  and  either  focus  beazB  to 
the  semi-major  axis. 

rSg.  44. 


204.  To  illustrate  these  definitions,  let  EE'E''  (Fig.  44)  repre- 
sent the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  CDC  the  orbit  of  Venus,  or  Mercury, 
which  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  lie  in  the 

Elane  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  LNP  a  part  of  the  or- 
it  of  Mars,  or  of  any  other  planet  more  distant  from  the  sun  S 
than  the  earth  is ;  andf  ANB  a  part  of  the  projection  of  this  orbit 
on  the  plane  of  the  ecUptic :  N^or  Q  will  represent  the  ascending 
node  ot  the  orbit ;  and  the  descending  node  will  be  diametrically 
opposite  to  this  in  the  direction  Sn'.  Also  let  SV  be  the  direction 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and  EV,  E'V  the  par- 
allel directions  of  the  same  point,  as  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  two 
Positions  E  and  E' ;  and  P  being  supposed  to  be  one  position  of 
lard  in  his  orbit,  \etp  be  the  projection  of  that  position  on  the 
Slane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of 
lars  in  the  position  P,  are  respectively  VSp  and  PSp ;  and  if  the 
earth  be  at  E,  Ids  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  are  respec- 
tively VEp  and  PEp.    If  we  suppose  that  when  Mars  is  at  P  the 
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;  is  at  E^  he  will  be  in  conjunction;  and  if  we  suppose  the 
etrth  to  be  at  £'"  he  will  be  in  opposition.  Again,  if  we  suppose 
the  earth  to  be  at  E,  and  Venus  at  C,  she  will  be  in  superior  cotir 
junction ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  Venus  is. at  C*  at  the  time  that 
the  earth  is  at  E,  she  will  be  in  inferior  conjunction.  The  tenn 
v^erioT  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  lower  in  place,  or  nearer  the 
earth ;  and  superior  in  the  sense  of  higher  in  place,  ox  farther  fron- 
the  earth.  Since  the  earth  and  planets  are  continually  in  motion, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  positions  ^  conjunction  and  opposition  wiL 
vecur  at  different  parts  of  the  orbit,  and  in  process  of  time  in  e?ery: 
variety  of  position.  The  time  employed  by  a  planet  in  passing 
around  from  one  position  of  conjunction,  or  opposition,  to  another, 
called  the  synodic  revolution^  is,  for  the  same  reason,  longer  tha^ 
\h&  periodic  time^  or  time  of  passing  around  from  one  point  of  the 
orbit  to  the  same  again. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ORBIT  OF  A  FLANET. 

205.  To  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  fdan- 
ets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  place  of  any  one  of  them  at 
any  assumed  time,  it  is  necessary  to  know  for  each  planet,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  laws  of  its  motion  cBscovered  by  Kepler,  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  its  mean  motion,  and  its  place  at  a  spe- 
cified epoch.  These  necessary  particulars  of  information  are  sub- 
divided into  seven  distinct  elements,  called  the  Elements  of  the 
Orbit  of  a  Planet^  which  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  longitude  of  the  ascending  node. 

(2.)  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  called  the  inclination  of  the  orbit. 

(3.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  or  the  semi- 
m»or  axis  of  its  orbit. 

(4.)  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 

(5.)  The  hehocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion. 

(6.)  The  epoch  of  the  planet  being  at  its  perihelion,  or  instead, 
its  mean  longitude  at  a  given  epoch. 

(7.)  The  periodic  time  of  the  planet. 

The  first  two  ascertain  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit ;  the  fiiUi, 
the  position  of  the  orbit  in  its  plane;  the  sixth,  the  place  of  the 
planet  at  a  given  epoch ;  and  the  seventh,  its  mean  rate  of  motion. 

206.  The  elements  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  of  the  sun's  apparent 
orbit,  are  hni  five  in  number ;  the  first  two  of  the  above  -mentioned 
elements  being  wanting,  as  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  coincident  with 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

207.  The  elements  of  the  moon's  orbit  are  the  same  with  those 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  it  being  understood  that  the  perigee  of  the  moon^s 
oibit  answers  to  the  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  that  the  geo^ 
eentric  longitude  of  the  perigee  and  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
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node  of  the  moon's  oibit  answer,  respectiyely,  to  the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  and  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 
node  of  a  planet's  orbit. 

208.  The  linear  unit  adopted,  in  terms  of  which  the  semi-major 
axes,  eccentricities,  and  radii-vectores  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are 
expressed,  is  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  the 
semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit.  ]Wlien  thus  expressed,  these 
lines  are  readily  obtained  in  known  measures  whenever  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  becomes  known.  The  Unes  of  the  moon's 
orbit  are  found  in  terms  of  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  as  unity. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SUN'S 
APPARENT  ORBIT,  OR  OF  THE  EARTH'S  REAL  ORBIT. 

MEAN   MOTION. 

209.  The  sun's  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude  results  from  the 
length  of  the  mean  tropical  year  obtained  from  observation,  (ld2.) 

SBMI-MAJOR  AXIS. 

210.  As  we  have  just  stated,  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit  is  the  linear  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  planetary  orbits  are  expressed.  Its  absolute  length  is  com- 
puted nrom  the  mean  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun. 

211.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  a  body  being  given,  to  find  its 
distance  from  the  earth.    We  have  (equation  7,  p.  61) 

BinH' 
where  H  represents  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  body,  D  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  R  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
The  parallax  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
moon,  is  so  small,  that  it  may,  without  material  error,  oe  taken  in 
this  equation  in  place  of  its  sme.     Thus, 

Again,  since  6.2831853  is  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  which  the  radius  is  1,  and  1296000  is  the  number  of 
seconds  in  tlie  circumference,  we  have  6.2831853  :  1  : :  1296000" : 
X  =  206264" .8  =  the  length  of  the  radius  ( 1 )  expressed  in  seconds. 
Hence,  if  the  value  of  H  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

D  =  R?2^gl:?...(38).  • 

212.  In  the  determination  of  the  sun's  parallax,  by  the  process 
of  Arts.  114  and  115,  an  error  of  2"  or  3",  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  parallax,  may  be  committed,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  as  deduced  by  equation  (38)  from  his  parallax 
found  in  that  maimer,  may  be  in  error  by  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
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fourth  or  more  of  the  true  distance.  There  is  a  much  more  w> 
curate  method  of  obtaining  the  sun's  parallax,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter.  It  has  been  found  by  the  method  to  which  we 
allude,  that  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  at  the  mean  distance 
is  8''.58,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  exact  to  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second.  We  have,  tnen,  for  the  sun's  mean  distance, 
or  the  mean  semi-major  axis  of  his  orbit, 

D  =  R  ^^f;f^t'^  =  24040.19  R  =  96,102,992  miles ; 

o  .oo 

taking  for  R  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  =  3956  nules. 

ECCENTRICITY. 

213.  First  method.  By  the  greatest  and  least  daily  motions 
in  longitude. — Wc  have  aLready  explained  (194)  the  mode  of  de- 
nying from  observation  the  sun  s  motion  in  longitude  from  day  to 
day.  Now,  let  t;  =  the  greatest  daily  motion  in  longitude ;  «'  = 
the  least  daily  motion  in  longitude ;  r  =  the  least  or  perigean  dis 
tance  of  the  sun ;  and  r'  the  greatest  or  apogean  distance ;  and  we 
dball  have,  by  the  principle  of  Art.  200,  » 

rir':  :  >/"t? :  v^lT; 

whence,       r'  +  r:r'  —  r:  :  "^ v  +  ^ v' :  \/"i7 —  ^/"^P, 

r'  +  r      ,             ^l^+s/V    ,—       ,-T 
or,  — -—  :  r'  —  r: : ~ :  v  « —  v  v' : 

but, 

r'  ^r 

— —-  =  semi-major  axis  =  1 ;  andr* — r  =  2(eccentricity)  =2«; 

At 

thus,  1 :  2c  :  : ;  v  v —  v  «', 

and  e  =  ~— -—^  .  .  .  (39). 

The  greatest  and  least  daily  motions  are,  respectively,  (at  a 
mean,)  61M65  and  57M92.     Substituting,  we  have 
c  =  0.016791. 

The  eccentricity  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  greatest  and 
least  apparent  diameters^  by  a  process  similar  to  the  foregoing,  on 
the  principle  that  the  distances  of  the  sun  at  different  times  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  his  corresponding  apparent  diameters,  (196.) 

214.  Second  method.    By  the  greatett  equation  of  the  centre, 

(1.)  To  find  the  greateet  equation  of  the  centre. — Let  L=a  the  true  lonfptade, 
and  M  ^  the  mean  longfitade,  at  the  time  the  true  and  mean  motjons  are  equal 
between  the  perigee  and  apogee,  (301) ;  L'  ss  the  true  longitude  and  M'  =a  the  mean 
kmgitnde,  when  the  motions  are  equal  between  the  apogee  and  perigee ;  and  E  >bs 
the  greateet  equation  of  the  centre.    Then  (201) 

L»  M  +  B.  and  L'  =  M'  —  E; 
whence,  17  — L=  M— M  — 2E, 

(M^~M)~(I/^L) 
■ad  J!i  =s g .  .  .  (40). 
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About  the  time  of  the  graateai  eqnatioii  the  ma's  true  motioD,  and  comeqiientlf 
th0  ecjinttion  of  the  centre,  coutinnes  tery  nearly  the  same  for  two  or  three  days 
We^may  therefore,  with  bat  eligfat  error,  take  the  noon,  when  the  son  is  on  either 
iide  of  the  line  of  apeidee,  that  separates  tlie  two  days  oA  which  the  motions  in 
longitude  are  most  nearly  equal  to  59'  8",  as  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  equation. 

The  longitude  Lor  L'at  either  epoch  thus  ascertained,  results  from  the  observed 
itght  ascension  and  declination.  M'  —  M  =  the  mean  motion  in  longitude  in  the 
interral  of  the  epochs,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  mean  solar  days 
and  fractions  of  a  day  comprised  in  the  interral,  by  59^  &'J330f  the  mean  daily  »»• 
tion  in  longitude. 

For  example :  from  obiervations  upon  the  son,  made  by  Dr.  Msskelyne,  in  the 
year  1775,  it  is  ascertained  in  the  manner  just  explained  that  the  sun  was  near  its 
greatest  equation  at  noon,  or  at  Oh.  3m.  d5s.  mean  solar  time,  on  the  2d  April,  and 
at  noon  on  the  3l8t,  or  at  23h.  49m.  35s.  mean  solar  time,  on  the  30th  of  Septem. 
her.  The  observed  longitudes  were,  at  the  first  period  IU9  33'  39".06,  and  at  the 
second  188o  5^  44''.45.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  two  epochs  is  183d.  ^ 
]t|m. 

Mean  motion  in  182d.  — Urn.      .    .    .    179<»  S^*  4r'.56 
Differenoeoftwolongitodes     ....    175    33     539 

Difference 8 )    3    50  36  .17 

Greatest  equation  of  centre      ....        1    55   18  .06 

More  dccurate  results  are  obtained  by  reducing  observations  made  during  seve- 
ral days  before  and  after  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  equation,  and  taking  the  mean 
of  the  diffisrent  values  of  the  greatest  equation  thus  obtained.  According  to  M 
Delambre,  the  greatest  equation  was  m  1775,  l^  55^  31^66. 

(3.)  The  eccentricity  of  an  orbit  may  be  derived  irom  the  greatest  equation  of 
the  centre  by  means  of  the  following  formula : 

K        11  K»       587  K'       .  ,... 

E 
in  which  K  stands  for  the  expression  g7o  oqsttqs  ^^  ^^^8  ^  greatest  equation 

of  the  centre.)  In  the  case  of  the  sun's  orbit,  K  being  a  small  fraction,  all  its 
powers  beyond  the  fint  may  be  omitted.  Thus,  retaining  only  the  firet  term  of  the 
series,  and  taking  E  a  1^  55'  3l".66  the  greatest  equation  in  1775,  we  have 

K^     10  55' 31"  66      ^ 

3         3x570i»57795       •"*"°"^- 

216.  It  appears  from  the  law  of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  re- 
volving body,  investigated  in  Art.  200,  that  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
portioiuJ  variation  of  this  velocity,  which  obtains  in  the  course  of 
a  revolution,  depends  altogether  upon  the  amoimt  of  the  propor- 
tional variation  of  distance,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit,  (Def.  8,  p.  86.)  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  true  place  from  the  mean 
place,  that  is,  of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  (201,)  must 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  eccentricity.  If  the  eccentricity  be 
great,  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  will  have  a  large  value ; 
and  if  the  eccentrici^  be  equal  to  zero,  that  is,  if  the  orbit  be  a 
circle,  the  equation  of  the  centre  will  also  be  equal  to  zero,  or  the 
true  and  mean  place  will  continually  coincide. 

If  either  of  the  two  quantities,  the  greatest  equation  and  the 
eccentricity,  be  known,  the  other,  then,  will  become  determinate : 
and  formulae  have  been  investigated  which  make  known  either  one 
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Wlien  the  other  is  giren.    Equation  41  is  the  fonntda  for  the  ec- 
centricity. 

216.  F^om  observationfl  made  at  distant  periods,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  consequently  the  eccentricity, 
is  subject  to  a  continual  slow  diminution,  llie  amount  of  the 
diminution  of  the  greatest  equation  in  a  century,  called  the  secular 
diminution,  is  17".2. 

LONGITUDE  AND  EPOCH  OF  THE  PERIGEE,  j 

217.  As  the  sun's  angular  velocity  is  the  greatest  at  t^e  perigee, 
the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  time  its  angular  velocity  ds  greatest, 
will  be  the  longitude  of  the  perigee.  The  time  of  ime  greatest 
angular  velocity  may  easiljr  be  obtained  within  a  fewihours,  by 
means  of  the  daily  motions  in  longitude,  derived  from  observation. 

218.  The  moie  accurate  method  of  determining  the  longitude' 
and  epoch  of  the  perigee,  rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  apogee 
and  perigee  are  the  omy  two  points  of  the  orbits  whose  longitudes 
differ  by  180^,  in  passing  firom  one  to  the  other  of  which  Sie  sun 
employs  just  half  a  year.  This  principle  may  be  inferred  from 
Kepler's  law  of  areas,  for  it  is  a  well-known  property  of  the  ellipse, 
that  the  major  axis  is  the  only  line  drawn  through  the  focus  that 
divides  the  ellipse  into  equal  parts,  and  by  the  law  in  question 
equal  areas  correspond  to  equal  times.     ' 

219.  By  a  comparison  of  the  resuks-of  observations  made  at  dis 
tant  epochs,  it  is  discovered  that  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  ia 
continually  increasing  at  a  mean  rate  of  61  ".5  pe^  year.  Ais  the 
equinox  retrogrades  50''.2  in  a  year,  the  perigee  must  then  have  a 
direct  motion  in  space  of  H".3  per  year. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  interval  between  the  times  of 
the  sun's  passage  through  the  apogee  and  perigee,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  naif  a  sidereal  year,  but  exceeds  tnis  period  by  the  inter 
val  of  time  employed  by  tne  sun  in  moving  through  an  arc  of  5".6, 
the  sidereal  motion  of  the  apogee  and  perigee  in  half  a  year. 

220.  According  to  the  most  exact  determinations,  the  mean  Ion 
gitude  of  the  perigee  of  the  sun's  orbit  at  the  beginning  of  thq  yeai 
1800,  was  279°  30'  8".39  :  it  is  now  280J°. 

221.  The  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  is  equal  to  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  perigee  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit  minus  180°,  For,  let  AEP  (Fig.  41,  p.  82,)  be  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  PV  the  direction  of  the  venml  equmox.  When 
the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion  P  the  sun  is  in  its  perigee  S,  and  we 
have  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  werihelion  VSP  =  VPL  = 
angle  abc  — 180°  =  geocentric  longituae  of  the  sun's  perigee  — 
180°.* 

*  It  is  plain  that  the  same  relation  subsista  between  the  heliocentric  longitado 
ef  the  earth  and  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  sun  in  erery  other  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit;  or  that  each  point  of  the  earth's  ofbil  is  diametrically  oppoaita  tc 
the  corresponding  point  oi  the  son's  apparent  orbit 
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222.  The  epoch  and  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee  of  the  strn't 
orbit  being  once  fpund,  the  sun's  mean  longitude  at  ^y  assumed 
epoch  is  easily  obtained  by  means  of  the  mean  motion  in  longitude. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  MOON'S 

ORBIT. 

LONGITUDE  OF  THE  NODE. 

223.  In  order  to  obtain  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending 
node,  we  have  only  to  find  the  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  time 
its  latitude  is  zero  and  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  south  to  the 
north  side  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  lon- 
gitudes and  latitudes  of  the  moon,  derived  from  observed  right  as- 
censions and  declinations  (69),  by  methods  precisely  analogous  to 
those  by  which  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  at  the  time  its  decli- 
nation is  zero,  and  it  is  passing  from  the  sou^  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  or  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  ascertained,  (185.) 

INCLINATION  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

224.  Among  the  latitudes  computed  from  the  moon's  observed 
right  ascensions  and  decimations,  the  greatest  measures  the  indi- 
oation  of  the  orbit.  It  is  found  to  be  about  5^ ;  sometimes  a  little 
greater,  and  at  other  times  a  little  less. 

MEAN  MOTION. 

225.  With  the  longitudes  of  the  moon,  foimd  from  day  to  day, 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  interval  from  the  time  at  which  the  moon 
has  any  given  longitude  till  it  returns  to  the  same  longitude  a^dn. 
This  interval  is  cSled  a  Tropical  Revolution  of  the  moon,  it  is 
found  to  be  subject  to  considerable  periodical  variations,  and  thus 
one  observed  tropical  revolution  may  differ  materially  from  the 
mean  periodr  In  order  to  obtain  the  mean  tropical  revolution,  we 
must  compare  two  longitudes  found  at  distant  epochs.  Their  dif- 
iFerence,  augmented  by  the  product  of  360°  by  tne  number  of  rev- 
olutions performed  in  the  interval  of  the  epochs,  will  be  the  mean 
motion  in  longitude  in  the  interval,  from  which  the  mean  motion  in 
100  years  or  36526  days,  called  the  Secular  motion,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  simple  proportion.  The  secular  motion  being  once 
known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  it  the  period  in  which  the  motion 
is  360°,  which  is  the  mean  tropical  revolution. 

It  should  be^obaerved,  howeyer,  that  to  find  the  precise  mean  secular  motion  in 
longitude,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  mean  longritudes  instead  of  the  true 
Now,  the  true  longitude  of  the  moon  at  any  time  having  been  found,  the  mean 
longitude  at  the  same  time  is  derived  from  it  by  correcting  for  the. equation  of  the 
centre  and  certain  other  periodical  inequalities  of  longitude  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  even  approximately,  until  the  theory  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tions is  known  with  more  or  less  accuracy. 

226.  The  longitude  of  the  moon,  at  certain  epochs,  may  be  very 
conveniently  deduced  from  observations  upon  lunar  eclipses.    For, 
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the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  is  very  near  the  time  of  oppo- 
sition, when  the  longitude  of  the  moon  differs  180°  from  that  of  the 
sun,  and  the  longitude  of  the  sun  results  from  the  known  theory 
of  its  motion.  The  recorded  observations  of  the  ancients  upon  the 
times  of  the  occurrence  of  eclipses,  are  the  only  observations  that 
can  now  be  made  use  of  for  the  direct  determination  of  the  longi- 
tude of  the  moon  at  an  ancient  epoch. 

227.  The  mean  tropical  revolution  of  the  moon  is  found  to  be 

27.321682d.  or  27d.  7h.  43m.  4.7s.  (6s.  nearly.) 
Hence,  27.321582d. :  Id. ; :  360°  :  13°.17639.  =  13°  10'  35".0  == 
moon's  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude. 

228.  Since  the  equinox  has  a  retrograde  motion,  the  sidereal 
revolution  of  the  moon  must  exceed  the  tropical  revolution,  as  the 
sidereal  year  exceeds  the  tropical  year.  The  excess  will  be  equal 
to  the  time  employed  by  the  moon  in  describing  the  arc  of  preces- 
sion answering  to  a  revolution  of  the  ^oon.    Thus, 

365.25d. :  60" .2  : :  27.3d. :  3".76  =  arc  of  precession, 
and  13°.17  :  Id. : :  3".76 : 6.8s.  =  excess. 

Wherefore,  the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon  is  27d.  7h. 
43m.  12s. 

229.  It  has  been  found,  by  determining  the  moon's  mean  rate  of  motion  fo>*  P^* 
riods  of  various  lengths,  that  it  is  subject  to  a  continual  slow  acceleration.  This 
acceleration  will  not,  however,  be  indefinitdj  progressive:  Laplace  has  investiga- 
ted its  physical  cause,  and  shown  from  the  principles  of  Physical  Astronomy,  that 
it  is  really  a  periodical  inequality  in  the  moon's  mean  motion,  which  requires  an 
iuunense  length  of  time  to  go  through  its  different  values. 

The  mean  motion  given  in  Art  227  answers  to  the  commencement  of  the  pref* 
ent  century. 

LONGITUDE  OF  THE  PERIGEE,  ECCENTRICITT,  AND  SEMI-MAJOR  AXIS. 

230.  The  methods  of  determiniiur  these  elements  of  the  moon's 
orbit  are  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Fig.  45. 
corresponding  elements  of  the   sun's 
orbit  are  foum. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  for  th«  q 
longitudes  of  the  sun,  which  are  laid  off  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  case  of  the  moon  cor- 
responding angles  are  laid  off  in  the  plane  of  its 
orbit.  These  angles  are  reckoilbd  from  a  line 
drawn  making  an  angle  with  the  line  of  nodes 
equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  and 
are  called  Orbit  Longitudes,  The  orbit  longi. 
tude  is  equal  to  the  moon's  angular  distance 
from  the  ascending  node  plus  the  longitude  of 
the  ascending  node.  Thus,  let  VNC  (Fig.  45) 
represent  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  V'NM  a 
portion  of  the  moon's  orbit ;  N  being  the  as- 
eending  node :  also  let  EY  be  the  direction  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  an<)  let  EV  be  drawn  in  the 
l^ane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  making  an  angle 
V'EN  with  the  line  of  Che  nodes  equal  to  YEN, 
thelongitade  of  the  ascending  node  N.  The 
orbit  longiiudes  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  are  estimated  fhmi  this 
line,  while  the  ecliptic  longitudes  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  e«liptio,  and  are  estimated 
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fitom  the  line  EV.  Thoe,  V'EM,  or  its  measure  V'NM»  is  the  orUt  loiintQde.(»r 
the  moon  in  the  position  M ;  and  VEm  is  the  ecliptic  longitude,  that  is,  the  longi- 
tode  as  it  has  been  hitherto  oonsideted.  V'NM  a  V'N+ NM  »  VN  +  NM ;  that 
as,  oilMt  kmg.  b  Umg.  of  Q  +  D'*  distance  from  Q. 

The  orbit  longitndes.aie  oalcolated  from  the  ecliptic  longitudes ;  these  being  de- 
rived from  observed  right  ascensions  and  declinations. 

231.  The  eeliptie  tongitude  of  the  moan  at  any  time  heing  given,  to  find  the 
enpUt  longitude. — As  we  may  sappoee  the  longitade  of  the  node  to  be  given,  (293) 
the  equation  of  the  preceding  article  will  make  knqwn  the  orbit  longitude  so  soon 
as  MN,  the  moon's  distance  from  the  node,  becomes  known :  now,  by  Napier's  first 
role,  we  have 

cos  MNm  B  cot  NM  tang  Nm ; 
er,  eotNM«sjcosMNificotN(ii. 

Nm  BB  ecliptic  long. — kmg.  of  node ;  and  BCNm  ^  inelinatkm  of  otfait 

232.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon,  like  almost  eveiy 
other  element  of  astronomical  science,  is  subject  to  periodical 
changes  of  value.  It  varies  not  only  during  one  revolution,  but 
also  from  one  revolution  to  anodier.  The  fixed  and  mean  parallax 
about  which  the  true  paraflftx  may  be  conceived  to  oscillate,  an- 
swers to  the  mean  distance,  that  is,  the  distance  about  which  the 
bcue  distance  varies  periodically,  and  is  called  the  Constant  of  the 
Parcdkuc.  It  is,  for  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth,  57'  0".9 ; 
from  which  we  find  by  equation  (38)  the  mean  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  to  be  60.3  radii,  or  about  240,000  miles. 

The  first  equation  of  article  911  wonid  give  a  more  accurate  resolt. 
Tbe  greatest  and  least  parallaxes  of  the  moon  are  61'  94''  and  SS'  46". 

233.  The  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun's  orbit.  Its  greatest  equation  ex- 
ceeds 6^  (216). 

.  JIfAN  JLOVOITUSE  JLT  AN  ASSI^KED  BPOCH. 

234.  We  have  already  explained  (225)  the  principle  of  the 
determination  of  the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon  from  an  ob- 
served true  longitude.  Now,  when  the  mean  longitude  at  any 
one  epoch  whatever  becomes  known,  the  mean  longitude  at  any 
assigned  epoch  is  easily  deduced  from  it  by  means  of  the  mean 
motion  in  longitude. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  PLANETS 

ORBIT. 

235.  The  methods  of  determining  the  elements  of  the  planetary 
orbits  suppose  the  possibility  of  iinding  the  heliocentric  longitude 
and  th^  radius-vector  g{  the  earth  for  any  given  time.  Now,  the 
elements  of  the  earth's  orbit  having  been  found  by  the  processes 
heretofore  det^ed,  ^e  longitude  may  be  computed  by  means  of 
Kepler's  first  law,  and  the  radius-vector  from  the  polar  equation 
of  the  elliptic  orbit.  (See  Davies'  Analytical  Geometiy,  p.  137.) 
The  manner  of  effecting  such  conq>atation  will  be  < 
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LONOinWB  or  THB  NODE  OF  A  FLANBT's  ORBIT.  IB 

kereafter ;  at  present  the  possibility  of  efiectii^  it  will  be  taken  for 
gianted. 

HSLIOCENTRIC  L0N0IT17BB  OF  THE  ASCENDING  NODE. 


336.  When  the  planet  is  in  either  of  its  nodee,  its  latitade  is  sera  It  foDows, 
therefore,  that  the  lon^ritude  of  the  planet  at  the  time  its  latitude  is  sero,  is  the 
Mocentric  longitude  of  the  node  at  the  time  the  planet  is  passing  tfaroogh  it  Now 
u  the  right  asoension  and  declination  of  the  planet  he  obseiTed  from  day  to  day, 
about  the  time  it  is  passing  from  one  side  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  other,  and  concert- 
ed into  longitude  and  latitude,  the  time  at  -pig,  4$. 
which  the  latitude  is  sero,  and  the  longituds  ^' 
at  that  time,  may  be  obtained  by  a^opoitkn. 
When  the  planet  is  again  in  the  same  node, 
tiie  geocentric  longitude  of  the  node  may 
again  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  be. 
&e.  On  aceonnt  of  the  difieient  position 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  this  longitude  will 
difier  from  the  former. 

Now,  if  two  geocentric  longitudee  of  tke 
MMe  nide  be  found.  He  kelioeentric  longUude 
may  he  comfuted.^Let  S  (Fig.  46)  be  the 
son,  N  the  node,  and  £  one  of  the  positions 
of  the  earth  for  which  the  eeocentnc  longi- 
tude of  the  node  (YEN)  is  known.  Denote 
Ihls  aufl^e  by  6,  the  son's  longitude  VES  by 
8«  and  the  radias>>Tector  SE  bj  r.  Also,  let 
£'  be  the  other  position  of  the  earth,  and 
denote  the  eorrespondlng  quantities  for  this 
position,  VE'N,  V£'S,and  S£',  respectiyely, 
by  &,  Wt  and  r*.  Let  the  radius-vector  of 
the  planet  when  iaits  ]iode,orSN  ^V ;  and 
the  helioeentrie  longitude  of  the  node,  or  VSN  »  X.    The  triangle  BN£  giiM 

ainSN£:  sin  SEN::  SEsSN; 
but  SENayES^VEN»S*-6, 

VAN— VSN  ^  VEN  — VSN  —  G— X; 

sin  (G— *X):  sin  (S  — G):;r:  V, 
r  sin  (S  — G)  —V  sin  (G^X)  .  «  .  (4S). 
f' sin  (S'  — GO  «  V  sin  (G— X) 
rain(8--G)    ^  sin  (G-^X) 
r*  sm  (S'—  GO  ■"  sin  (G  — X)' 
sin  G  cos  X  ^«  sin  X  cos  G        sin  G*'-  oos  G  tang.X 
"    "'        "^       "^^        """  sinG'  — cosGtaniX' 


8NE 


or. 

In  like  manner, 

Uniding, 


rrin(S  — G) 
•''  f'sinCS'— GO* 


sin  G  cos  X^ sin  X  cos  G 


tangX*- 


(4S)  gives 


rsin(S  — G)sinG^— f^Bin(y  — G)smG 
r  sm  (S  —  G)  oos  G'— r"  sin  (S'-.  G'yeos  G 
rrinJSj-G) 
*■  smCG  — X) 


.(4?). 


(44). 


.  237.  The  longitude  of  the  node  may  also  be  found  wprexmuHely 
from  observations  made  upon  the  planet  at  the  time  of  ccmjonetien 
or  opposition.  It  will  happen  in  process  of  time  that  some  pf  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  will  occur  when  the  planet  is  nttur 
one  of  its  nodes ;  tne  observed  longitude  of  the  sun  at  this  con- 
junction or  opposition,  will  either  be  approximately  the  heliocentric 
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Idn^tude  of  the  node  in  questioni  or  will  differ  180^  from  it 
This  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  Fiff.  47.  If  at  a  certain  time  the 
^    '*  earm  should  be  at  E,  crossing  the 

Une  of  nodes,  and  the  planet  in 
conjunction,  it  will  be  in  the  node 
N,  and  VES  the  longitude  of  the 
sun  will  be  equal  to  VSN,  the  heli- 
ocentric longitude  of  the  node.  If 
the  earth  should  be  at  E"  and  the 
planet  in  opposition,  the  longitude  of 
the  sun  would  be  VE"S  =  VE"N 
+  180°  =  VSN  + 180°  =  hel.  long. 
,  of  node  +  180°. 

If  the  daily  variations  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  planet  shouldxbe  ob- 
served about  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed conjunction  or  opposition 
near  the  node,  the  time  wnen  the 
latitude  becomes  zero,  or  the  pla- 
net is  in  its  node,  could  approximately  be  calculated  by  simple 
proportion ;  and  then  so  soon  as  the  rate  of  the  angular  motion 
about  the  smi  becomes  known  (241)  the  longitude  of  the  node 
could  be  more  accurately  determined. 

INCLINATION  OP  THB  ORBIT. 

238.  The  longitude  of  the  node  having  been  found  by  the  pre- 
ceding or  some  other  method,  compute  the  day  on  which  tlie  sun's 
longitude  will  be  tlie  same  or  nearly  the  same  :  the  earth  will  then 
be  on  the  line  of  the  nodes.  Observe  on  that  day  tlie  planet's  right 
ascension  and  declination,  and  deduce  the  geocentric  longitude  and 
latitude.  Let  ENp  (Fig.  47)  be  the  plane  of  the  ecUptic,  V  the 
vernal  equinox,  S  the  sim,  N  the  node,  E  the  earth  on  the  line  of 
nodes,  and  P  the  planet  as  referred  to  the  celestial  sphere,  from 
the  earth.  Let  X  denote  the  geocentric  latitude  Pjp ;  E  the  aic 
Np  =  Vp  — VN  =  geo.  long,  of  planet  —  long,  of  node ;  and  I 
the  inclination  PNp,    The  right-angled  triangle  PNp  gives 

sin  Np  =  tang  Pp  cot  PNp  =  tang  X  cot  I ; 

hence,      cot  I  = ; r,  and  tang  I  =   .  ^^   .  .  .  (45) : 

tangX'  ^         smE  ^     ' 

or,  tang  inclination  =  — :— 7^ ^ — - — 2^ — 5—.  . . .  (46). 

°  sin  (long.  —  long,  of  node)       ^ 

939.  It  will  be  ondentood,  that  to  obtain  an  exact  result,  we  mnst  compute  the 
precise  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  longitude  of  the  sun  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  node,  and  then,  by  means  of  their  obKryed  daily  variations,  correct  the  longi* 
tude  and  latitude  of  the  |>lanet  for  the  variations  in  the  interval  between  the  time 
tlMM  asoettained  and  the  time  of  the  observation  above  mentioned. 
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PERIODIC  .TIME. 

240.  The  intenral  from  the  time  the  i>lanet  is  in  one  of  its  nodes 
till  its  return  to  the  same,  gives  the  periodic  time  or  sidereal  revo- 
lution. 

241 .  Another  and  more  accurate  method  is  to  observe  the  length 
of  a  svnodic  revolution,  (p.  86,)  and  compute  the  periodic  time 
from  this.  If  we  compare  the  time  of  a  conjunction  which  has 
been  observed  in  modem  times,  with  that  of  a  conjunction  observed 
by  the  earlier  astronomers,  and  divide  the  interval  between  them 
by  the  number  of  synodic  revolutions  contained  in  it,  we  shall 
have  the  mean  synodic  revolution  with  great  exactness,  from  which 
the  mean  periodic  time  may  be  deduced.* 

The  periodic  time  being  known,  the  mean  daily  motion  around 
the  sun  may  be  found  by  dividing  360^  by  the  periodic  time  ex- 
pressed in  days  and  parts  of  a  day. 

TO  FIND  TH£  HELIOCENTRIC  LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE,  AND  THE 
RADIUS-VECTOR,  FOR  A  GIVEN  TIME. 

242.  The  earth  being  in  constant  motion  in  its  orbit,  and  being 
thus  at  different  times  very  differently  situated  with  regard  to  the 
other  planets,  as  well  in  respect  to  distance  as  direction,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  observations  made  upon 
these  bodies  with  each  other,  to  refer  them  all  to  one  common 
point  of  observation.  As  thp  sun  is  the  fixed  centre  about  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  performed,  it  is  the  point  best 
suited  to  this  purpose,  and  accordundy  it  is  to  the  sun  that  the 
observations  are  in  reality  referred.  The  reduction  of  observations 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  as  it  is  actually  performed,  consists  in 
the  deduction  of  the  heUocentric  longitude  and  latitude  from  the 
geocentric  longitude  and  latitude,  these  being  derived  from  the 
observed  right  ascension  and  decUnation. 

We  will  now  ihow  how  to  efieet  this  deduction,  euppodnff  that  the  longitade  of 

the  node  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  are  known.    Let  NP  (Fig,  48)  l^  part  of 

the  orbit  of  a  planet,  SNC  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  N  the  aacendbg  node,  S  the 

\     son,  E  the  earth,  and  P  the  planet ;  alao,  let  Pv  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  P 

]     upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  EV,  SV,  the  direction  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

^     L(Bt  X  B  PEv  the  geocentric  latitude  of  the  planet ;  I  ■»  PS*  its  heliocentric  lati- 

I    '       tode ;  G  s  VEr  its  geocentric  longitude ;  L  »  VSv  Hs  heliocentric  longitude ; 

'  U.       S  B  VES  the  longitude  of  Uie  sun ;  N  >«  VSN  the  heUocentric  longitude  of  the 

»^^\.'w  ^  node ;  I  «  PNG  the  mclination  of  the  orbit ;  r  »  SE  the  radius-vector  of  the 

^  earth ;  and  v  a  8P  the  ndius-yector  of  the  planet. 

The  point  r  is  called  the  reduced  place  of  the  planet,  and  S«  its  curtate  distance. 
I  All  the  angles  of  the  triangle  SEv  have  also  received  particular  appellaUoDB :  Sv£ 
I  the  angle  subtended  at  the  reduced  place  of  the  planet  by  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
•ihit,  is  called  the  Aimual  Parallax^  SEir  the  Eiongation,  and  ESr  the  Commu" 

*  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  investigate  the  equation  that  ex^jresses  the  relation  b»> 
tween  the  synodic  revolution  and  the  periodic  time.  (See  eqmition  129,  p.  187} :  if 
tile  synodic  revolution  (•)  be  given,  then,  the  sidereal  year  (P)  being  dso  known, 
the  value  of  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the  planet  (p)  can  be  calculated  from  this 
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L0t  A  «  SvE,  E  «  SBr,  and  G  sESr.     Draw  Sr  panllel  to  E« 
A«»S«'-VS»— V&r'«VSir— VEir«L— G;  E«VE«— VES  « 
O  — S  ;  C  =- VSE— VS»«  I8O0  +  VSE'  — V8»  —  I8O0+VES— VSr  — 180* 
+  8— L«T  — L(putUng^T«180«+-S). 

(1.)  For  the  Uiitud9.^Tb»  triangles  EPv,  SPv,  give 

tangX      Sr 

*tang/"&' 
Imt,  Sr :  Ev : :  nn  E :  nn  C|  or»  ^      ~ 


Ev  tang  X  »  Pv  »  Sr  tang  Z,  whence  • 


■abfftitnting, 
wlienoe, 


1;     5^' 
tangX^wiE 

tang  /  "*  «n  C ' 
tangX an  C  B  tang  Z dn  E  .  .  (46) ; 
tang  X  nn  CT—  L)  B  tang  Z  sin  (G  -«  S)  .  .  .  (47). 
Again,  the  triangle  NPp  gives,  liy  Napier's  first  rale, 

sin  Np  «  obt  FNp  tan  Pp,  or,  sin  (L  —  N)  »  cot  I  tan  Z  .  .  (48). 
Either  of  the  equations  (47)  and  (48)  will  give  the  ralne  of  Z,  when  the  kmgi- 
tnde  L  is  known. 

(2.)  For  the  longitude. — If  we  snbstitate  in  Maation  (47)  the  Talne  of  tang  Z, 
giren  by  equation  (48),  and  replace  (G  — S)  by  £,  we  have 

tangXsin  (T  — L)  xssin  (L  — N)  tang  I  sin  E; 
hut  T  — L«(T— N)  — (L— N)«D  — (L— N),(denoang  (T— N)  by  D); 
mbfltitQtittg,  and  designating  L  —  N  by  or, 

tang  X  sin  (D — x)  xs  sin  Jt  tang  I  sin  E; 
whence, 

tang  X sin  D  cos  jp^tang  X  cos  D  sin  «  » tang  I  sin  E  sin  jt, 
«r,  tang  X  sin  D — tang  X  cos  D  tang  x.  b  tang  I  sin  E  tang  jp, 

n^iehgivea 

tang  X  sin  D 

^^  *  ""tang  X  cos  D  +  tanglsinE  *  *  '  ^     ' 
flobstitn^g  tbo  valacf  of  jt,  D,  and  E,  we  have,  finally, 

^,fr      yj.^ tang  X  sin  (T--N) 

^^^""^'"tangXcos(t^N)  +  tangIsin(G--8)  '  '  "  ^^^' 
AflN  is  known,  the  value  of  L  will  nsnlt  from  this  equation. 

248.  The  co-oi  iinates  employed  to  fix  the  position  of  a  planet 
in  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  are  iu  oibit  longitude  (230)  and  its  radius- 
Tector,  both  of  which  result  from  the  heliocentric  longitude  and 
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M 


■\ 


^ 


latitude,  the  longitude  of  the  node  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
being  known. 

In  Fig.  48,  V'NP  reprwents  the  orixt  longitude,  and  SP  (a  v)  tlie  ndins-Teetor 
lor  the  position  P«    Now,  the  triangle  PSv  gives 


SP-      ^' 


PS» 


;,or,»« 


S« 


•ad  the  triangle  EBw  gives 

on  A:sinE::8E:S«« 

whence,  by  enhstitntioa, 

r  sin  E 


SEsinE     rsinE 


sinA 


smA 


r  sin  (6— 8) 


(51). 


(SD; 


sinAcos}      sin  (L — 6)  cos  { 
The  oihit  longitude  1/  a  NP  +  long,  of  node  .  .  .  (59). 
And  to  find  NP,  the  triangle  NPp  gives 

cos  PNji  s  oot  NP  taog  Nji,  or  tang  NP  a  ^"^^^ 

cos  1 
and  Np  as  long,  of  planet — long,  of  node  .  .  .  (50). 

244.  The  heHocentric  longitude  ^  FSg*  49. 
may  be  obtained  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  if  the  obseirations  be  made 
upon  the  planet  at  the  time  of  cori" 
junction  or  opposition;  for,  it  wiQ 
then  either  be  equal  to  the  geocen- 
tric longitude,  or  differ  180^  from  it. 

When  the  heliocentric  longitude  is 
thus  found,  the  latitude  for  me  same 
time  may  be  obtained  by  solving  the 
triangle  FNp,  (Fig.  49.)  For,  by  Na- 
pier's first  rule, 

sin  Np  =  cot  PNp  tang  Pp, 

or  tanffTp  =  sin  Np  tang  rifp ; 
where  rp  is  the  latitude  sought, 
PNp  the  known  inclination  of  the  orbit,  and  Np  =  VNjp  —  VN  =3 
long,  of  planet  —  long,  of  node,  both  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  known. 

The  radius-vector  may  be  computed  for  the  same  time  from 
the  triangle  ESP ;  for  the  side  SE,  the  radius-vector  of  the  earth, 
is  known,  as  well  as  the  angle  SEP  the  geocentric  latitude  of  the 
planet,andthe  angle  ESP  =  180°  —  PSp  =  180°  —  heliocentriclat. 

245.  The  radius-vector  of  either  01  the  inferior  planets  at  the 
time  of  maximum  elongation,  or  greatest  angular  distance  from  the 


sun,  may  be  approximately 
deduced  from  the  amount  of 
the  maximum  elongation,  de- 
termined from  observatioQ. 
The  elongation  which  obtains 
at  any  time  may  be  found  by 
ascertainingfrom  instrumental 
observations* the  places  of  the 


Fig.  50. 
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planet  and  sun  in  the  heay^is,  and  connecting  these  by  an  aic  of  a 
great  circley  and  with  the  pole  by  other  arcs.  In  the  triangle 
rSjp  (Fiff.  50)  thus  formed  there  wul  be  known  the  two  polar  (fis- 
^tances  Po  and  Pp,  which  are  the  complements  of  the  observed  de- 
clinations, and  the  angle  SPp  the  difference  of  their  observed  right 
ascensions,  from  which  the  angular  distance  Sp  between  the  two 


FIf.  U. 


bodies  may  oe  calculated.  The 
maximum  elongation  being, 
then,  siipposed  to  be  known, 
let  NPP' (Fig.  61)  represent 
the  orbit  of  an  inferior  planet. 
The  line  £P  drawn  from  the 
earth  to  the  planet  vrill,  at  the 
time  of  maxmium  elon^tion, 
be  perpendicular  to  Sr  the 
radius-vector  of  the  planet; 
'  and  thus  we  shall  have  in  the 
right-angled  triangle  EPS,  the 
line  £S,  and  the  angle  SEP, 
from  which  the  radius-vector 
SP  may  be  computed. 
As  the  earth  and  planet  are 
in  motion,  the  greatest  elongation  will  occur  at  different  points  of 
the  planet's  orbit,  and  Aerefore  we  may  find  by  the  foregbing  pro- 
cess different  radii-vectores. 

LONGITUDE  OF  THE  PERIHELION,  ECCENTRICITT,  AND   SEMI-MAJOR 

AXIS. 


846.  The  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
the  eccentricity,  and  the  Bemi-major 
aziB,  may  be  derived  from  the  helio- 
centric  (nbit  longitude  (243)  and  the 
ndins-veetor  found  for  three  diflfereni 


Fiff.  59. 


Let  SP,  8F,  SP'  (Fig.  59)  be  the 
three  given  radii-vectores,  V'SP,  V'SF, 
Y'SF',  the  three  given  longitudes,  and 
AB  the  line  of  apsides  of  the  planet's 
orbit.  Let  the  angles  PSP,  PSP^, 
which  are  known,  lie  represented  by 
m,  n,  and  the  angle  BSP,  which  is 
'  unknown,  by  x ;  and  let  the  three  ra- 
dii-vectorss  SP,  SV,  8V,  be  denoted  by  e,  t/,  v^ ;  the  semi-major  axis  AC  by 
«,  uad  the  eeoentrioity  by  • :  then,  the  tliree  unknown  quantities  which  are  to  be 
determined,  are  c,  e,  and  the  angle  x,  and  the  generai  polar  equation  of  the  ellipse 
' — ^~^~i  tat  their  determination  the  three  equations 

^^^^         ...(58). 


l+«oosjr 
^^       a(l-6^ 
1  +  «  cos  (X  4*  m) 

l  +  «00«{»+«) 


(54). 
(«9. 
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Bqnatiiig  tii6  Ttldei  of  c  (1  -^  ^  obtained  tnm  eqaatkaa  (53)  and  (54),  w*  hvn 
v4-veooa  «  as o' -f  «'e oot  (jr+m), 

^ « 

or,  taa ■■ — ; — -  ,  .  ,  (56). 

VCOBX U' COS  (» -f  "*) 

In  like  manner  from  (53)  and  (55), 

4JBX „       ■  — ; — r  .  .   .   (57). 

vcosx — v''co6(x  +  n) 
Leti/  — vtaB|),  and  v"  — vb^;  then,  by  eqnatinf  the  aeocoid  memben  of 
eqnationa  (56)»  (57),  and  traoeforming,  we  obtain 
P      e  coa  X — f/  cog  (x  +  w) 
q      veoBx — o'' cos  («  +  *>) 

voosx  —  o'coamcoex+v'nnfiinnx 
VCOBX — o^'coBfiooex-f  ^'^'sinnainx 
V — v' coa  m  4*  v' sin  m  tang  X 
V — V  eoa  n+ v"  ain  n  tang  X  ' 
wJ»«e^         tig  ,=^  (.-.«,«.,)  -,(,-^  cm) 
qv'  am m^pv'  nun 

The  Taloe  of  x  being  found  by  thia  equation,  and  aabtracted  from  the  orbit  Ion* 
gitude  of  t^e  planet  in  the  first  position  P,  the  result  will  be  the  orbit  longitude  of 
the  perihelion.  Also,  x  being  known,  e  may  be  computed  from  either  of  the  equa- 
tions (56)  and  (57) :  and  hence  again,  the  semi-major  axis  from  equation  (53), 
(54),  or  (55). 

247.  The  semi-major  axis  or  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  may 
also  be  had  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  oreat  number  of  radii-vectores 
found  for  every  variety  of  position  ot  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  (244), 
(245). 

248.  Now  that  Kepler's  third  law  has  been  established  by  in- 
vestigations in  Physical  Astronomy,  it  furnishes  the  most  accurate 
method  of  finding  the  mean  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun. 
Thus,  let  P  =  the  periodic  time  of  tlie  planet,  and  a  =  its  mean 
distance ;  then,  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  being  365.256374 
days,  (193), 

(365.256374d.)  ■ :  P« : :  1» :  a? ; 

^'^^'^^^  ^=  (365.2r6374d.)*  '  '  '  <^®^- 

249.  If  a  great  number  of  radii-vectores  in  a  great  variety  of  po- 
sitions of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  be  found  by  the  method  explained 
in  Art.  244,  the  longitude  of  the  planet  at  the  time  it  has  the  least 
calculated  radius-vector  will  be  approximately  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion :  or,  if  it  chances  that  among  the  radii-vectores  deter- 
mined there  are  two  equal  to  each  other,  the  position  of  the  line 
of  apsides  may  be  found  by  bisecting  the  anffle  included  between 
these.  The  ratio  of  the  difference  between  tne  greatest  and  least 
calculated  radii-vectores  to  the  mean  of  the  whole,  will  be  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  eccentricity. 

EPOCH  OF  A  PLANET  BEING  AT  THE  PERIHELION  OF  ITS  ORBIT. 

250.  From  several  observations  upon  the  planet,  about  the  time 
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it  has  the  same  longitude  as  the  perihelion,  the  correct  time  of  its 
being  at  the  periheBon  may  be  easily  determined  by  proportion. 

251.  The  mean  longitude  at  an  assigned  epoch  is  obtained  up- 
on the  same  principles  as  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
(222,  234.) 

REMARKS. 

252.  The  foregoing  methods  of  determining  the  elements  of  a 
planet's  orbit  suppose  observations  to  be  made  at  two  or  more 
successive  returns  of  the  planet  to  its  node  :  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  passage  of  a  planet  through  its  node.  Soon  after 
the  planet  Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel,  La- 
place contrived  methods  by  which  the  elements  of  its  elliptic  orbit 
were  determined  from  four  observations  within  little  more  than  a 
year  from  its  first  discovery  by  Herschel.*  After  the  discovery  of 
Ceres,  Gauss  invented  another  general  method  of  calculating  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  from  three  observations,  and  appUed  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  orbit  of  Ceres,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  orbits  of  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  This  method 
can  be  more  readily  employed  in  practice  than  that  of  Laplace,  or 
than  any  of  the  solutions  which  other  mathematicians  have  given 
of  the  same  problem,  and  is  now  generally  used  by  astronomers. 

MEAN  ELEMENTS  AND  THEIR  VARIATIONS.  ^ 

253.  The  elements  of  the  planetary  orbiti,  obtamed  by  the  foreffoinff  prooeaBea, 
are  the  true  elements  at  the  periods  when  the  obserrations  are  made.  Upon  deter, 
mimng  them  at  difierent  periods,  it  appears  that  they  are  subjecWto  minute  yaria- 
tions.  A  comparison  of  the  Talues  found  at  yarious  distant  epochs  shows  that  they 
are  slowly  changring  from  century  to  century,  and  that  the  changes  experienced 
during  equal  long  periods  of  time  are  very  nearly  the  same.  The  amount  of  the 
variation  of  an  «ement  in  a  period  of  100  years  is  called  its  Secular  Variation, 
Upon  reducing  the  elements,  found  at  different  times,  to  the  same  epoch,  by  allow, 
ing  for  the  proportional  parts  of  the  secular  variations,  the  different  results  for  each 
element  are  found  to  differ  slightly  ftom  each  other,  which  shows  that  the  elements 
■re  also  subject  to  slight  periodical  Tariations.  These  Tariations  being  very  minute, 
the  true  elements  can  never  differ  much  from  the  mean,  or  those  ftom  which  they 
deviate  periodically  and  equally  on  both  sides. 

The  mean  elements  at  an  assigned  epoch  may  be  had  by  finding  the  true  ele- 
ments at  various  times,  and  reducing  them  to  the  given  epoch,  by  making  allow- 
•inee  for  the  proportional  parts  of  the  secular  variations,  and  then  taking  for  each 
element  the  mean  of  all  the  particular  values  obtained  for  it 

354.  A  comparison  of  the  mean  values  of  the  same  element,  found  at  distant 
epochs,  makes  known  the  variation  of  its  mean  value  in  the  interval  between 
them,  from  which  the  »ecular  variation  may  be  deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

355.  The  elements  of  the  moon's  orbit  are  also  subject  to  contmual  variations. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  periodic,  and  are  far  greater  than  the  variations  of 
the  corresponding  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  de- 
termining the  mean  elements,  a  much  greater  number  of  obeervations  will  be 
required  than  in  the  case  of  a  planetary  orbit.  The  mean  node  and  perigee  have 
a  rapid  and  nearly  uniform  progressive  motion.  Theory  shows  that  Uie  other 
mean  elements,  with  the  exception  of  the  semi-major  axis,  are  subject  to  secular 
variations,  bat  their  effect  has  hitherto  been  very  inconsiderable. 

*  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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S56.  The  mean  dementSi  which  have  been  derived  ae  above  directly  fkom  ob. 
■enratkni,  have  subeequeDtly  been  Terified  and  corrected,  by  comparing  the  com* 
pnted  with  the  observed  placei  of  the  planet ;  and  for  thia  purpose  many  thousands 
of  obseryations  have  been  made. 

257.  Tables  II.  and  III.  contain  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of 
Ae  principal  planets,  and  of  the  moon's  orbit,  together  with  their 
secular  variations,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801 ;  and  also, 
the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  four  small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  for  1831.    (See  Note  lit.) 

If  an  element  be  desired  for  any  time  different  from  the  epoch 
of  the  tables  we  have  only  to  allow  for  the  proportional  part  of  the 
secular  variation,  in  the  mterval  between  the  given  time  and  the 
epoch  of  the  table. 

258.  It  will  be.  seen,  on  inspecting  Table  II.,  that  the  mean 
distances  of  the  planets  from  tne  sun,  or  the  semi-major  axes  of 
their  orbits,  are  the  only  elements  that  are  invariable.  The  rest 
are  subject  to  minute  secular  variations.  The  nodes  have  all 
retrograde  motions.  The  perihelia,  on  the  contrary,  have  direct 
motions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  perihelion  of  the  orbit 
of  Venus,  which  has  a  retrograde  motion.  The  eccentricities  of 
some  of  the  orbits  are  increasing,  of  others  diminishing.  That 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  diminishing. 

The  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  has  a  retrograde  motion,  and  the 
perihelion  a  direct  motion.  The  former  accomplishes  a  tropical 
revolution  in  6788.50982  days,  or  about  18  years  214  days ;  and 
the  latter  in  3231.4751  days,  or  in  about  8  years  309  days.  The 
mean  motion  of  the  node,  and  the  mean  motion  of  the  perigee,  are 
both  subject  to  a  slow  secular  diminution. 

259.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
ellipses  of  small  eccentricity,  or  which  differ  but  slightly  from 
circles;  and  that  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  orbit  of 
Pallas,  inclined  under  small  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  eccentricity  i^  in  every  instance  so  small,  that  if  a  represen- 
tation of  the  orbit  were  accurately  delineated,  it  would  not  differ 
perceptibly  from  a  circle.  The  most  eccentric  orbits,  among  those 
of  the  seven  principal  planets,  are  those  of  Mercury  and  Mars ; 
and  the  least  eccentric,  those  of  Venus  and  the  earth.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  Mercury's  orbit  is  12  times  that  of  the  earth's,  of  Mars' 
6  times,  of  Venus'  J.  The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  each  about  3  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth's  orbit. 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  than  the 
oibit  of  any  other  of  the  seven  principal  planets ;  and  the  orbit  of 
Uranus  is  less  inclined  than  that  oi  any  other  planet.  The  in- 
clination of  the  latter  is  p,.  of  the  former  7^. 

The  orbits  of  the  four  asteroids  are  more  eccentric,  and  more 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  than  those  of  the  other  planets 
in  general. 
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260.  The  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  are,  h 
roiud  numbers,  as  follows :  Mercury  37  millions  of  miles,  VeauB 
69  millions  of  miles,  the  earth  95  millions  of  miles,  Mars  145  mil- 
lions of  miles,  Juno  254  millions  of  miles,  Jupiter  495  millions  of 
miles,  Saturn  907  millions  of  miles,  Uranus  1824  millions  of  miles. 
The  range  of  distance  is  from  1  to  77.  The  distance  of  Uranus 
is  about  19  times  the  earth's  distance :  of  Neptune  30  times. 
'  261.  The  approximate  periods  of  revolution  of  the  planets  are 
as  follows :  Mercury  3  months,  (|  of  a  year,)  Venus  7|  months, 
(f  of  a  year,)  Mars  1}  years,  Juno  4f  years,  Vesta  |  of  a  year 
shorter,  and  Ceres  and  Pallas  |  of  a  year  longer  than  that  of 
Juno,  Jupiter  12  years,  (llf  years,)  Saturn  29|  years,  Uranus 
84  years,  Neptune  164}  years. 

262.  A  remarkable  empirical  law,  called  Bode^s  Law  o/*  the 
Distances,  from  its  discoverer,  the  late  Professor  Bode  of  Berlin, 
connects  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  It  is  as  fol-' 
lows.  If  we  take  the  foUowmg  numbers,  0,  3,  6,  12,  24,  48, 
96,  192,  and  add  the  number  4  to  each  one  of  them,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain 4,  7,  10,  16,  28,  52,  100,  196^  this  series  of  numbers  will 
express  the  order  of  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  This 
law  embodies  the  following  curious  relation  between  the  distances 
of  the  orbits  from  one  another,  viz. :  setting  out  from  Venus,  the 
distance  between  two  contiguous  orbits  increases  nearly  in  a  dupU- 
cate  ratio  as  we  recede  from  the  sun ;  that  i^,  the  distance  from 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  the  orbit  of  Mars,  is  twice  the  distance 
from  the  orbit  of  Venus  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  one  half  the 
distance  from  the  orbit  of  Mars  to  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  &c. 
Professor  Challis  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  recently  extended 
this  principle  to  the  distances  of  the  satellites ;  so  that  although 
still  somewhat  indefinite,  it  is  unquestionably  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  mechanism  of  the  solar  system.* 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  lour  asteroids,  to  complete  the 
above  law  a  planet  was  wanting  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It 
was  on  this  account  surmised  by  Bode,  ihat  another  planet  might 
exist  between  these  two.  Instead  of  one  such  planet,  however,  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  there  were  in  tact  four,  revolving 
at  pretty  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  curious  law  which  had  been  detected  by  Bode.  (Note  I V!) 

263.  A  better  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  statement  of  distances  above  given,  may  be 
gained  oy  reducing  its  scale  sufficiently  to  bring  it  within  the 
scope  of  familiar  distances.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be 
represented  by  a  ball  only  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  Mer 
cury  from  the  sun  will  be  represented  on  the  sa,me  scale  by  400  feet, 
the  distance  of  Venus  by  700  feet,  that  of  the  earth  by  1000  feet, 
(J  of  a  mile  nearly,)  that  of  Mars  by  1500  feet,  that  of  Juno  by  J  a 

•  Nichoir's  Phenomena  of  the  Solar  879(001,  p.  24^ 
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mOe,  that  of  Jupiter  hj  1  mQe,  tbat  of  Satum  by^2  mfles,  (If 
milesy)  and  that  of  Uranus  by  3^  miles,  (3}  miles.)  On  the  same 
scale,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  would  be  only  2^ 
feet:  that  of  Neptune  5|  miles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


or  THE  DBTERMINiLTION  OF  THE  PLACE  OF  A  PLANET,  OR  OF  THE 
SUN,  OR  MOON,  FOR  A  OIVEN  TIME,  BY  THE  ELLIPTICAL  THEORY  ; 
AND  OF  THE  VERIFICATION  OF  KEPLER's  LAWS. 

PLACE  OF  A  PLANET,  OR  OF  THE  SUN,  OR  MOON,  IN  ITS  ORBIT. 

264.  The  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  apsides  of  a 

Eknet's  orbit  and  the  radius-vector,  as  reckoned  from  the  peri- 
elion  towards  the  east,  is  called  the  TVue  Anomaly.    Thus, 
let  BPAP'  (Fig.  63)  represent  Fig.  53. 

the  orbit,  B  the  perihelion,  and 
P  the  position  of  the  planet; 
then,  BSP  is  its  true  anomaly. 
The  angle  contained,  between 
the  line  of  apsides  and  the  mean 
place  of  the  planet,  also  reck- 
oned from  the  ^rihelion  to- 
wards the  east,  is  called  the 
Mean  Anomaly.  Thus,  let  M  be 
the  mean  i)lace  of  a  planet  at 
the  time  P  is  its  true  place,  and 
BSM  will  be  its  mean  anomaly. 
The  difference  between  the  true  anomaly  BSP  and  the  mean 
anomaly  BSM,  is  the  angular  distance  MSP  between  the  true 
and  mean  place  of  the  planet,  or  the  equation  of  the  centre,  (201.) 
Describe  a  circle  BpA  on  the  line  of  apsides  as  a  diameter ; 
through  P  drawpPD  perpendicular  to  the  Ime  of  apsides,  and  join 
p  and  C  :  the  angle  BCp,  which  the  line  thus  determined  mwes 
with  the  line  of  apsides,  is  called  the  Eccentric  Anomaly. 

The  corresponding  angles  appertaining  to  the  sun's  apparent 
orbit,  and  to  the  moon's  orbit,  have  received  the  same  appellations. 
The  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  a  body  to  either 
apsis  of  its  orbit,  is  called  the  Anomalistic  Revolution.  The  ano- 
malistic revolution  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sun  in  its  apparent  orbit, 
is  termed,  also,  the  Anomalistic  Year. 

265.  The  periodic  time,  or  the  mean  motion  of  a  body,  and  the 
motion  of  the  apsis  of  its  orbit,  being  known,  the  anomalistic  igeTO- 
hition  may  I^^asily  computed.    Let  m  =  the  sidereal  motion  of 
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the  apsis  answering  to  the  periodic  tiine,  and  M  =  the  mean  daily 
motion  of  the  planet;  then, 

M  :  Id. :  :  m :  a?  =  diff.  of  anomalistic  rev.  and  periodic  time. 

When  the  epoch  of  any  one  passage  of  a  planet  through  its 
perihelion,  or  ot  the  sun  or  moon  throuffh  its  perigee,  has  been 
tound,  we  may,  by  means  of  the  anomalistic  revolution,  deduce 
from  it  the  epoch  of  every  other  passage. 

266.  The  length  of  the  anomaUstic  year  exceeds  that  of  the 
sidereal  year  by  4m.  44s. 

267.  From  the  anomalistic  revolution,  and  the  epoch  of  the  last 
passage  through  the  perihelion  or  perigee,  (as  the  case  may  be,) 
we  may  derive  the  mean  anomaly  for  any  given  time.  Let  T  = 
the  anomalistic  revolution,  ^  =  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  passage  through  the  periheUon  or  perigee,  and  A  =  the  mean 
anomaly :  then, 

T  :  360°  :  :  r  :  A  =  360°  -^  .  .  .  (60). 

268.  The  place  of  a  body  in  its  elliptical  orbit  is  ascertained 
by  finding  its  tnie  anomaly.  The  problem  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  determination  of  the  true  anomaly  from  the  mean,  was  first 
resolved  by  Kepler,  and  is  called  Kepler s  Problem.  Another  and 
more  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the  true  anomaly,  is  to  com* 
pute  the  equation  of  the  centre  from  the  mean  anomaly,  and  add 
It  to  the  mean  anomaly,  or  subtract  it  from  it,  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  body  in  its  orbit,  (201). 

HELIOCENTRIC  PLACE  OF  A  PLANET. 

269.  The  place  of  a  planet  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is  designated 
by  its  orbit  longitude  (230)  and  radius-vector.  To  find  the  orbit 
lonritude  we  have  the  equation  V'SP  =  V'SB  +  BSP  (see  Fig. 
53,)  or,        long.  =  long,  of  perihehon  +  true  anomaly. 

The  orbit  longitude  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  mean  longi- 
tude, by  adding  or  subtracting  the  equation  of  the  centre ;  for, 
V'SP  =  V'SM  +  MSP, 

or,  true  long.  =  mean  long.  +  equa.  of  centre : 
also,  V'SP'  =  V'SM*  -  M'SP', 
or,  true  long.  =  mean  long.  —  equa.  of  centre. 

The  radius-vector  results  from  the  polar  equation  of  the  ellip- 
tic orbit,  (235,)  viz : 

Y=^^}-^    .  ..(61). 
1  -I-  e  cos  a? 

in  which  a?  denotes  the  true  anomaly,  e  the  eccentricity,  and  a  the 

semi-major  axis. 

270.  Now  to  find  the  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  which 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  the 
triangle  NPp  (Fig.  48,  p.  98)  ^ves 

sin  Pp  =  sm  NP  sin  PNp ; 
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or,  sin  lat.  =  sin  (oxbit  long.  —  long,  of  node)  x  sin  (inclin.) . .  (62); 

cos  PNp  =  tang  Np  cot  NP,  or  tang  Np  =  tang  NP  cos  PNp, 
or, 
tang  (long.  —  bag.  of  node)  =  tans  (orbit  lon^.  —  long,  of  node) 


5  (orbit  long. 
.  .  .  (63). 


X  cos  (inclination 

GEOCENTRIC  PLACJB  OF  A  PLANET 

371.  From  ike  helioeentrie  longitude  and  latitude  and  the  radiue-veetor  of  a 
fOnet,  to  find  the  geoeentrie  lo^tude  andlatitude.—lM  S  (Fig.  48)  be  the  ran, 
E  the  earth,  P  the  planet,  «-  its  reduced  place,  and  Y  the  yeraal  eqninox.  Denote 
the  heliocentric  longitude  VS*  bj  L,  the  heliocentric  latitude  PSr  by  /,  and  the 
radius-Teotor  SP  by  v ;  and  denote  the  geocentric  longitude  by  6,  and  the  geo- 
centric latitude  by  A.  Alio  let  E  »  SEr  the  elongation ;  C  ss  ESir  the  commu- 
tation ;  A  as  SvE  the  annual  parallax ;  and  r  »  SE  the  radiua-vector  of  the 
earth.    Now, 

VEir  «  SEip  4-  VES, 
or,  6  s  E  +  long,  of  ran. 

This  equation  will  make  known  the  geocentric  lonntnde  when  the  yalue  of  E 
k  found.  In  the  triangle  PS«-  the  side  Sv  a  SP  cos  PSv  as  «  cos  /,  and  is  there- 
lore  known,  the  side  £S  is  giTon  by  the  elliptical  theory,  (269,)  and  the  angle  C 
may  be  derired  from  the  following  equation :  C  s  ysE  —  YSir  =»  long,  of  earth 
—  k>ng.  of  planet ;  and  to  find  E  we  have,  by  Trigonometry, 

ES+  St:  ES  —  St:  :  tan  i  (ErS  +  SE«)  :  tan  \  (EtrS  —  SEir,) 
or  r  +  vcoali  r— v«qs  Z: :  tang  )  (A  4- E)  :  tang  i  (A  — E) ; 

whence, 


1 


voosZ 


Ung  1  (A-E)  -  1^1^  tang  i  (A+E)-—^^  tanjr  i  •>+ E) 
Let  tang  9  = :  then, 

sr,  tangJ(A—E) -tang  (450  — «)  tangl(A-fE)  .  .  .  (64). 

But,  A+  E  =  180®  —  C,  and  E  =  J  (A  +  E)  —  J  (A  —  R) 

Next,  to  find  the  geoeentrie  latitude. 

Sir  tang  Z  »  Pir  ss  E»  tang  A^ 

but,  8«:E«::  sinE:  sinC,or=^»^^, 

Jfiv      sm  O       • 

...  sin  E      tangX 

and  therefore  -t — 7=  =  - — ^—u 

sm  C      tang  t 

.        sin  E  tang  I  ,^.. 

tangA ^-^...(65). 

372.  When  a  planet  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
alongation  and  commutation  are  each  nothmg.  In  these  cases,  then,  the  geo* 
centric  latitude  cannot  be  found  by  the  preceding  formula ;  it  may,  however,  be 
earily  determined  in  a  difibrent  manner.  Suppose  the  planet  to  be  in  conjunction 
al  P,  (Fig.  49,  p.  99 ;)  then, 

Pr  Ptr 


tangX-=- 


Er        £8+Sv' 
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But  tii6  triangla  8Fr  jpToa 

Pr  B  o  iin  { and  Sv  s  «  ooa  2.  and  ES  »  r ; 

henoe,  taiurA  =«  — ■ .  .  .  (6Q,* 

*         r  +  voot  I 

973.  To  find  tiie  distance  of  the  planet  fiom  the  earth,  lepoMnt  tlie  diatiBoa  hy 

D ;  then,  from  the  triangles  PrS  and  EPir,  (Fig.  48,  p.  98,)  we  have 

Pr  »  EP  sin  PEr  b  D  sin  X, 

and  Fr  a  SP  sin  PSr  »  «  sin  < ; 

.  -.       « sin  {  ,-„^ 

whence,  D  «     ,    .  ■  .  .  .  (67). 

sin  A 

374.  The  distance  of  a  planet  being  known,  its  borixoiital  parallax  may  be  mm* 
pvted  fiom  the  equation 

•b  H  «  -^  .  .  .  (68.)    (Art  113.) 


PLACES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

275.  The  place  of  the  sun,  as  seen  firom  the  earth,  may  be 
easily  deduced  firom  the  heliocentric  place  of  the  earth ;  for  the 
longitude  of  the  sun  is  equal  to  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 
earth  plus  180%  (221,)  and  the  radius-vector  of  the  earth's  orbit  is 
the  same  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  But  it  is  more 
convenient  to  regard  the  sun  as  describing  an  orbit  around  the 
eartli,  and  to  compute  its  true  anomaly,  (268,)  and  thence  Uie  lon- 
gitude and  radius-vector  by  the  equation 

long.  =  true  anomaly  +  long,  of  perigee, 
and  the  polar  equation  of  the  orbit. 

276.  The  orbit  longitude  and  the  radius-vector  of  the  moon  are 
found  by  the  same  process  as  the  longitude  and  radius-vector  of 
the  sun.  The  orbit  longitude  being  known,  the  ecliptic  longitude 
and  the  latitude  may  be  determined  by  a  process  precisely  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  plane 
are  found,  (270.) 

VERIFICATION  OF  KEPLER'S  LAWS. 

277.  If  Kepler's  first  two  laws-  be  true,  then  the  geocentric 

S laces  of  the  planets,  computed  by  the  process  that  we  have 
escribed,  (271^)  which  is  founded  upon  them,  ought  to  agree 
with  the  true  geocentric  places  as  obtained  for  the  same  time  by 
direct  observation ;  or,  the  hehocentric  places  computed  from  the 
observed  geocentric  places,  (242,)  ought  to  agree  with  the  same 
as  computed  by  the  elliptic  theory,  (269,  270.)  Now,  a  great 
number  pf  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  observed  and 
computed  places,  and  in  every  instance  a  close  agreement  between 
the  two  has  been  foimd  to  subsist.    We  infer,  merefore,  that  the 

*  For  inferior  conjunction  the  sign  of  cos  I  most  be  changed,  and  for  oppositioa 
the  sign  of  r  most  be  changed. 
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motions  of  the  planets  must  be  yeiy  nearly  in  confonnitj  with 
these  laws. 

The  truth  of  the  third  law  has  been  established  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  different  planets  with 
their  periodic  times. 

278.  Kepler's  laws  hare  been  verified  for  the  sun  and  moon,  in 
a  similar  manner. 

279.  The  relative  distances  of  the  sun,  or  moon,  at  different . 

times,  result  for  this  purpose,  from  measurements  of  the  appa* 

rent  diameter,  upon  the  principle  that  any  two  distances  are  m< 

versely  proportional  to   the  corresponding;  apparent  diameters. 

Jjet  A  =  semi-diameter  corresponding  to  me  mean  distance,  and 

S  =  semi-diameter  corresponding  to  any  distance  D :  then 

•A 
5 :  A  : :  1 :  D ;  whence,  D  =-y  .  .  .  (69) ; 

an  equation  which,  when  A  has  been  found,  vnll  make  known  the 
distance  corresponding  to  any  observed  semi-diameter  J,  in  terms 
of  the  mean  distance  as  a  unit. 

Now,  to  find  Ay  denote  the  greatest  and  least  semi-diameters 
respectively  by  ff,  S'\  and  the  conresponding  distances  by  D'  and 
D",  and  we  have 

A  A 

and  thence, 

whence,  ^"^V+F  • ' "  ^^^'^ 

280.  The  distance  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  terms  of  the  mean 
distance  as  a  imit,  may  be  found  in  this  manner ;  but  it  may  be 
had  more  accurately  b}^  means  of  a  principle  which  has  been  dis- 
covered firom  observation,  namely,  that  the  distance  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  daily  angular  motion. 


1 

CHAPTER  IX. 

07  THB  INBQVIXITEBS  OF  THB  MOTIONS  OF  THB  PLANBTS  AMD  OF 
THE  MOON  ;  AND  OV  TKB  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TABLES  FOR  FINDING 
THB  PLACBS  OF  THBSB  BODIBS. 

281.  It  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  homes  tend,  or  gravitate  towards  each  other,  with 
a  force  directly  proportional  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  S(iuare  of  their  distance.  The  force  which  causes 
one  body  to  gravitate  towards  another,  is  supposed  to  arise  firom  a 
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mutual  attraction  existing  between  the  particles  of  the. two  bodies 
and  is  hence  called  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation.  This  force  of 
attraction,  common  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  Solar  System,  is  the 
general  physical  cause  of  their  motions.  The  smi's  attraction  re- 
tains the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  the  planets  by  their  mutual 
attractions  slightfy  alter  each  other's  motions.  The  reasoning  by 
which  Newtoris  Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation  is.  establishedf, 
appertains  to  Physical  Astronomy,  and  wiU  be  presented  in  another 
part  of  the  work. 

282.  If  a  planet  were  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  the 
attraction  of  the  sun,  it  is  proyed  that  its  orbit  would  be  accu- 
rately an  eUipse,  and  that  the  areas  described  by  its  radius-vector 
in  equal  times,  would  be  precisely  equal.  But  it  is  in  reality 
attracted  by  the  other  planets,  as  well  as  the  sun,  and  therefore 
its  actual  motions  cannot  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  Kepler.  In  fact,  if  we  descend  to  great  accuracy,  the  agree- 
ment  between  the  obserred  and  computed  places  noticed  in  Art. 
277,  is  found  not  to  be  exact.  The  deviations  from  the  elliptic 
motion,  which  are  produced  by  the  attractions  of  the  planets, 
are  called  PerturlxaionSf  or,  in  Plane  Astronomy,  Inequalities, 
Although,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  ine- 
quahties  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  is  discoverable  from  ob- 
servation, their  laws  cannot  be  determined  without  the  aid  of 
theory. 

283.  In  treating  of  the  pertorbations  in  the  motions  of  one 
planet,  resulting  ftom  the  attractions  of  another,  the  attracting 
planet  is  called  the  Disturbing  Body^  and  the  force  which  pro- 


Hff.Si. 


tfab  motion.    This,  then,  is  the  disturbing  force. 


duces  the  perturbations  the  Uis^ 
turhing  Force,  To  find  the  dis- 
turbing force,  let  P  (Fig.  64)  be 
the  planet,  S  the  sun,  and  M  the 
disturbing  body;  and  let  PD 
represent  the  attraction  of  M  for 
the  planet.  Decompose  PD  in- 
to two  forces,  PE  and  PF,  one 
of  which,  PE,  is  equal  arid  paral- 
lel to  SG,  the  attraction  of  M  for 
the  sun ;  the  other,  PF,  will  be 
known  in  position  and  intensity. 
The  two  forces,  PE  and  SG, 
being  emial  and  parallel,  they 
cannot  alter  the  relative  motion 
of  the  sun  and  planet,  and  ac- 
cordingly may  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count :  there  remains,  therefore, 
the  component  PF,  which  will 
be  whoUy  effectual  in  distuxbing 
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It  happens  in  the  case  of  each  planet,  that  the  distances  of  some 
*of  the  otner  Janets  are  so  great,  that  their  disturbing  forces  are 
insensible.  The  attractions  of  these  bodies  for  the  sun  and  planet, 
when  they  are  exterior  to  the  planet,  are  sensibly  equal  and  paral- 
lel. Owing  to  the  creat  distance  of  the  planets  from  each  other 
and  the  smallness  of  their  mass  comparedfwith  that  of  the  sun,  the 
disturbing  force  is  in  ererj  instance  very  minute  in  comparison 
with  the  sun's  attraction. 

284.  It  is  plain  that  the  disturbing  force  will,  in  general,  be 
obliquely  inclined  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
PK,  the  tangent  to  the  orbit,  PT,  and  the  radius-viector,  PS ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  decomposed  into  forces  acting  along  these  lines. 
The  component  along  the  perpendicular  will  alter  the  latitude,  and 
'  the  two  others  both  the  longitude  and  radius-vector ;  that  along 
the  tan^nt  by  changing  the  velocity  of  the  planet ;  and  that  along 
the  radius-vector  by  changing  the  gravity  towards  the  sun.  It  ap» 
pears,  therefore,  that  the  disturbing  force  produces  at  the  same 

K      time  perturbations  or  inequalities  y  longitude,  of  latitude,  and  of 

\jradvuS'Vector, 

/c/        285.  Let  us  now  consider  how  these  ine^iualities  may  be  deter- 

V  mined.  In  the  first  place,  the  inequalities  produced  by  each 
.  disturbing  body,  may  be  separately  investigated  upon  mecnanical 
principles,  as  if  the  other  bodies  c(id  Yiot  exist ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  effect  of  each  disturbing  body  is  sensibly  the  same  that  it  would 
be  if  the  other  bodies  did  not  act.  Tliat  this  is  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite  true,  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
whole  disturbance  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  disturb- 
ing forces  of  the  system.  The  problem  which  has  for  its  object 
the  detenninaticHi  of  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  one  body,  in 
its  revolution  around  a  second,  produced  by  the  attraction  o{  a 
third,  is  called  the  Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies.  If,  in  the  case 
of  any  one  planet,  this  problem  be  resolved  for  each  of  the  other 
bodies  of  the  system  which  occasion  sensible  perturbations,  all  the 
inequalities  to  which  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  subject  vnll  be- 
come known. 

286.  The  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies, 
that  is,  for  any  mass  and  distance  of^the  disturbing  body,  or  any 
intensity  of  the  disturbing  force,  cannot  be  effected  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  But  the  problem*  has  been 
resolved  for  the  case  that  presents  itself  in  nature,  in  which  the 
disturbing  force  is  very  mmute  in  comparison  with  the  central 
attraction.  The  results  obtained  by  the  analysis,  are  certain  an- 
alytical expressions  for  the  perturbations  in  longitude,  latitude,  and 
radius  ^vector,  involving  vanables  and  constants. 

987.  The  general  ezpreatioii  for  the  whole  perturbation  in  longitude,  doe  to  the 
aetioo  of  any  one  dietorbing  body,  if 
•  Ciin(F  — P)+C«n9(P'—P)  +  C''rin8(P— P)-h&c...    (71), 

■I  whieh  C,  C,  dec,  are  oonetanta,  P  the  helioeentrie  longitude  of  the  body  die 
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tnibed,  and  F  that  of  the  disturbing  bodj.  Tha  namber  of  tcrma  la,  strictly  apaak* 
ingr,  indefinite,  bat  thej  form  a  deereasmj;  aeries,  so  that  only  a  small  namber  of 
the  first  terms  (which  will  be  difibrent  in  different  eases)  need  to  be  need. 

288.  The  constants  C,  C,  Slc  are  to  be  determined  from  observation  ^  they 
may,  however,  be  determined  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  planets  from  theory  alone. 
The  process  of  finding  them  from  observation  is  as  follows :  Snppose  that  the  earth 
is  the  body  whose  perturisations  are  onder  consideration,  and  let  D  denote  the  per* 
turbation  in  longitude,  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  disturbing  forces. 
Then,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  expression  for  the  perturbation 
due  to  each  disturbing  body  consists  of  but  two  terms,  we  have 

D«Csin(P'— P)+C'sin2(P'— P)+csin(P"— P)+c'sin3(P"--P)+&c.  (72). 

Find,  hj  observation,  the  heliocentric  lonjptnds  of  the  earth,  (189,  221,)  and  take 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  longitude  as  computsd  for  the  same  time  by 
the  elliptical  theoir,'  (269.)  This  difference  will  be  the  value  of  D  at  the  time  of 
the  observation.  P,  F,  F',  &c.  the  heliocentrio  longitudes  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
disturbing  bodies,  and  consequently  P  —  P,  F'  —  P,  &c.,  are  given  by  the  ellipti- 
cal theory.  Thus,  in  the  above  equation  all  will  be  known  but  C,  C',  e,  ef,  &c. 
By  repetitions  of  this  process  as  many  equations  may  be  obtained  as  there  are  con- 
stants to  be  determined,  and  from  these  the  values  of  the  constants  mav  be  com- 
puted. But  it  is  usual  to  obtain  a  much  greater  number  of  equations  than  there 
are  constants ;  as,  by  combining  them  according  to  certain  rules,  much  more  ex- 
act  values  of  the  constants  may  be  derived. 

289.  In  the  expresabn 

C«n(F-.P)-hC'sin2(F  — P)-h&c., 

for  the  perturbation  in  loiurltude,  due  to  the  action  of  a  distuibing  body,  each  termi 
C  sin  (F—  P),  C  sin  2  (F— P),  Slc^  is  technically  termed  an  Equation,*  and  is 
oonsidered  as  representing  a  specific  inequality.  The  angle  F — P,  or  2  (F  ^P), 
or  other  multiple  of  F — P,  the  sine  of  which  enters  into  the  eqoation  of  an  ine. 
quality,  is  called  the  Argument  of  the  inequality ;  and  the  constant  is  called  the 
Confident  of  the  ine<)uuity.  As  the  greatest  value  of  the  sine  of  the  argument  is 
onity,  the  coefficient  is  equal  to  the  greatest  value  of  the  inequality. 

290.  The  coefficient  being  known,  the  value  of  the  inequality  at  any  particular 
time  will  become  known  if  that  of  the  argument  be  found,  mw,  the  argument 
js  the  difierence  between  the  longitudes  of  the  disturbing  body  and  disturbed  body, 
or  some  multiple  of  this  difference,  and  may  be  found  by  the  elliptical  theory.  In 
practice,  the  mean  longitudes  may  be  taken,  without  material  error,  in  place  of  the 
true,  and  these  are  easily  deduced  from  the  mean  longitudes  at  a  given  epoch,  by 
means  of  the  mean  motions  in  longitude  of  the  two  Indies.  When  the  values  of 
all  the  inequalities  in  longitude  have  been  separately  determined,  b^  taking  their 
algebraic  sum  jve  shall  have  the  corr4etum  to  be  applied  to  the  elliptic  longitude  in 
Older  to  find  the  exact  longitude. 

291.  The  general  expression  for  the  total  perturbation  of  radius-vector,  due  to  the 
action  of  one  body,  is 

Ccos(F-.P)4-C'cos2(F  — P)-hC''oos3(F— P)  +  &«..  .  •  (73). 

As  in  the  expressbn  for  the  perturbation  of  longitude,  each  term  is  called  an  equa- 
tion, and  represents  a  distinct  mequality,  the  constant  bein|r  the  coefficient,  and 
the  variable  angle,  the  cosine  of  which  enters  into  the  eijuatton,  the  argument  of 
the  inequality.  The  amounts  of  the  difibrent  inequalities,  at  an  assumed  time, 
are  computed  after  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  inequalities  of  longitude,  and 
being  added  together  with  their  algebraical  signs,  will  give  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  elliptic  radius-vector. 

292.  The  pertnrbatkm  in  latitude  is  very  mhittte.  The  inequalities  of  latitude, 
as  of  longitude  and  radius-veotor,  are  represented  by  equations  composed  of  a  con- 
■tant  coefficient  and  the  sine  or  cosine  of  a  variable  argument,  or  of  the  form  C 
sin  A  or  C  cos  A. 


•  The  term  eqoatkm  is  applied  in  Aftronomy  to  aU  quantities  added  to  siean 
I  in  order  to  find  the  true. 
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293.  The  arguments  of  die  inequalities  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, are  angles  depending  upon  the  configurations  of  the  disturbing 
and  disturbed  planets  with  respect  to  each  other  and  the  sun,  cind 
also,  in  some  cases,  with  respect  to  the  nodes  and  perihelia  of  their 
orbits.  Whenever  these  configurations  become  the  same,  as  they 
will  periodicallvy  the  arguments,  and  therefore  the  inequalities 
themselves,  will  have  the  same  value.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  inequalities  in  question  are  periodic. 

The  mterval  of  time  in  whicn  an  inequality  passes  through  all 
its  ffradations  of  positive  and  negative  value,  is  called  the  Period 
of  the  inequality.  It  is  mcmifestly  equal  to  the  interval  of  time  em- 
ployed by  the  argument  in  increasing  from  zero  to  360'' ;  for,  in 
this  interval  sin  A  or  cos  A  takes  all  its  values,  both  positive  and 
negative,  and  at  the  expiration  of  it  recovers  the  same  value  again. 

294.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  elements  of  the  elliptic  orbits  of 
the  planets  are,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  a  slow  variation  from 
century  to  century.  Investigations  in  Physical  Astronomy  have 
established  that  the  variations  of  the  elements  are  dUe  to  the  action 
of  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  planets,  and  that  they  are  not  pro- 
gressive, (except  in  the  cases  of  the  longitude  of  the  node  ana  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion,)  but  are  really  periodic  inequalities 
whose  periods  comprise  many  centuries.  From  the  great  lengths 
of  their  periods  these  inequalities  are  termed  Secular  Inequalities^ 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inequalities  of  the  elliptic  mo- 
tion, denominated  Periodic  Inequalities^  the  periods  of  which  are 
comparatively  short. 

Pnysical  Astronomy  furnishes  expressions  called  Secular  Equa- 
tions, which  give  the  value  of  an  element  at  any  assumed  time. 

295.  The  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion  arise  from  the  dis" 
turbing  action  of  the  sun.  The  attractions  of  each  of  the  planets 
for  the  moon  and  earth  are  sensibly  equal  and  parallel.  The  lunar 
inequalities  are  investigated  upon  the  same  pnnciple  as  the  plan- 
etaiy,  and  are  represented  by  equations  of  the  same  general  torm, 
that  is,  consisting  of  a  constant  coefficient  and  the  sme  or  cosine 
of  a  variable  argument.  They  far  exceed  in  number  and  magni- 
tude those  of  any  single  planet. 

296.  There  are  three  lunar  inequalities  of  longitude  which  are 
prominent  above  the  rest,  and  were  early  discovered  by  observa-. 
tion. 

The  most  considerable  is  called  the  Evection,  and  was  discover- 
ed by  Ptolemy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  for 
its  argument  double  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
%un  minus  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  moon,  and  amounts  when 
greatest  to  1*^20' 30". 

The  second  is  called  the  Variation^  and  was  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Tycho  Brah6.  Its  argument  is  double  the 
angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  its  maximum  value 
is  86'  42". 

15 
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The  third  is  denominated  the  Annual  Equation^  from  the  dr- 
comstance  of  its  period  being  an  anomalistic  year.  Its  argxmiem 
is  tiie  mean  anomaly  of  the  smi.  When  greatest  it  amounts  to  1 1 ' 
12". 

297.  The  discovery  of  the  other  lunar  inequahties  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  inequality  of  latitude)  is  due  to  Physical  Astronomy. 

The  whole  number  of  lunar  inequalities  of  longitude,  according 
to  Burckhardt,  is  34,  (without  taking  into  account  the  equation  of 
the  centre  and  the  reduction  from  the  orbit  longitude  to  the  eclip- 
tic longitude  :)  and  according  to  Damoiseau,  45. 

298.  To  present  now  at  one  view  the  entire  process  of  finding 
the  exact  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  or  the  geocentric  place  oi 
the  moon,  at  any  assumed  'time. 

(1.)  Seek  the  elements  of  the  elliptic  orbit  from  a  table  of  ele- 
ments, such  as  Table  II  or  III,  allowing  for  the  proportional  part 
of  tfie  secular  variation,  or  (more  exactly)  obtain  them  from  tneir 
secular  equations,  (294.) 

(2.)  Compute  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  radius-vector,  by  the 
eUmtic  theory,  (269,  270.) 

(3.)  Compute  the  values  of  the  inequalities  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, and  of  radius-vector,  by  means  of  their  equations  (290,  291, 
292,)  and  apply  them  individually  with  their  proper  signs,  as  correc- 
tions to  the  elliptic  values  of  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  radius-vector. 

299.  If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  in  motion  instead  of  the  earth, 
its  inequalities  vml  be  the  same  as  those  to  which  the  motion  of 
the  earth  is  actually  subject. 

300.  When  the  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  has  been  found,  its 
geocentric  place,  if  required,  may  be  determined  by  the  process 
explained  in  Art.  271. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TABLBS. 

301 .  The  determination  of  the  place  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of  a 
planet,  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  tables.  •  The  prin- 
ciple and  mode  of  construction  of  tables  adapted  to  this  purpose 
are  nearly  the  same  for  each  body. 

We  will  first  explain  the  mode  of  eonatnicting  tables  for  fiicilitatiDg  the  com- 
pQtfttioii  of  the  snn's  longitude.    We  have  the  equation 

Trae  long. »  mean  long.  +  eqoa.  of  centre  -f  inoqoalities  -f*  notation. 

If,  then,  tables  can  be  eonstructed  which  will  famish  by  inspection  the  mean 
longitudoi  the  equation  of  the  centre,  the  amounts  of  the  Tarious  inequalities  in 
longitude,  and  the  nutation  in  longitude,  at  any  assumed  time,  we  may  easily  find 
the  true  longitude  at  the  same  time. 

903.  (1.)  For  the  mesn  UmgUude^^-^The  sun's  mean  motion  in  loogitude  in  a" 
mean  tropical  year,  is  360^,  From  this  we  may  find  by  proportion  the  mean  mo* 
tions  in  a  common  year  of  365  days  and  a  bissextile  year  of  366  days. 

With  these  lesolta,  and  the  mean  longitude  for  the  epoch  of  Jan.  1, 1801,  (see 
TWe  II,)  we  may  easily  derire  the  mean  longitude  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
the  Toaxs  i^ior  and  subsequent  to  the  year  l&l.  The  second  oolumn  of  Tehlo 
XVIII.  contains  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
yews  inserted  In  the  first  column.    The  third  oolunm  of  this  taUe  contains  the 
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I  loogitade  of  the  perim  at  the  tame  epochs :  it  was  cdnstnicted  bj  vimiu 

«f  the  mean  hmsritade  of  the  perigee  found  for  the  beeiimiiig  of  the  year  1800, 
wmd  its  mean  yeariy  motion  m  longitude,  which  is  6  V^.* 

Haring  the  sun's  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude,  (192,)  we  obtain  hy  profior- 
tion  the  motion  in  any  proposed  number  of  months,  days,  houn»  minutes,  or  sae- 
ondt.  Table  XIX.  contains  the  respective  amounts  of  the  sun*s  motion  from  the 
oommenoement  of  the  Tear  to  the  beginning  of  each  month ;  Table  XX,  the  son's 
mean  metion  from  the  beginniug  of  any  mouth  to  the  beginning  of  any  day  of  tha 
month}  and  his  motion  for  hours  from  1  to  24  ;  and  Table  XXI,  the  same  for  min. 
Qtes  and  seconds  from  1  to  60.  With  these  tables  the  sun's  mean  motion  in  lon- 
gitude in  the  intenral  between  any  ffiven  time  in  any  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  may  be  had :  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  epoch  for  the  given  year,  tsKen  ouC 
from  Table  XVIII,  the  result  will  be  the  mean  longitude  at  the  given  tune.  (See 
Problem  IX.) 

303.  Tables  XIX  and  XX  al«o  contain  the  motions  of  the  sun's  psrigee,  Ikom 
which  and  the  epoch  given  by  Table  XVIII  results  the  longitude  of  the  perigee 
at  any  proposed  time.  The  longitude  of  the  perigee  is  given  in  the  Solar  Tahiss 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  mean  anomaly,  the  mean  anomaly  being 
equal  to  the  mean  longitude  minus  the  longitude  of  the  perigee. 

304.  (3.)  Far  ih€  eqvatian  of  the  cenire.r— To  find  the  equation  of  the  oeotre  of 
an  orbit  we  have  the  following  equation : 

Equa.  of  centre  ssAsind+Bsin2d  +  C8in3tf  +  &o. ; 

in  which  A,  B,  C,  dec.,  are  constants  that  rapidly  decrease  in  value,  and  which 
raa^  be  determined  for  any  particular  orbit«  and  $  the  mean  anomaly.  Now,  by 
givmg  to  the  mean  anomaly  0  in  this  equation  a  series  of  values  inenaaing  bj 
small  equal  differences  (of  I*',  for  instance,)  Arom  zero  to  3iK)®,  and  compatinff  tba 
corresponding  values  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  then  registering  in  a  ooTmna 
the  diferent  values  assigned  to  9,  and  in  another  column  to  the  right  of  this  the 
computed  values  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  we'  shall  obtahi  a  table  which  will 
give  on  inspection  the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  any  particular  meav 
anomaly.  In  this  manner  was  constructed  Table  XXV.  In  this  table,  bowevar, 
for  the  sake  of  compactness,  the  values  of  the  equation,  instead  of  being  rogister- 
ed  in  one  column,  are  put  in  as  many  different  columns  as  there  may  w  dmerent 
numbers  of  signs  in  the  value  of  the  mean  anomaly ;  each  o(rfnmn  answering  to 
the  particular  number  of  signs  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 

If  the  equation  of  the  centre  at  an  assumed  time  be  required,  find  tM  Oioan 
anomaly  by  the  tables  (303.)  and  with  the  value  found  for  it  take  out  the  equation 
of  the  centre  from  Table  XXV. 

The  given  quantity  with  which  a  quantity  is  taken  fiom  a  table,  is  called  the 
Argument  of^that  quantity.  Accordingly  the  mean  anomaly  is  4he  arguoMnt  ef 
the  equation  of  the  centre  in  Table  XaV. 

305.  (3.)  For  the  inequalitiee, — The  equations  of  the.  inegnal^jtiea,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  are  of  the  form  C  sin  A,  the  argument  A  being  the  differeoee  be- 
tween the  longitude  of  the  disturbing  planet  and  that  of  the  earth,  or  some  mul- 
tiple  of  this  difference;  With  the  equations  of  the  inequalities  a  table  of  each 
inequality  may  be  constructed,  upon  the  same  principles  as  Table  XXV.  Bat,  >  ae 
the  expression  fbr  the  whole  perturbation  in  longitude,  (287,)  produced  by  any  one 
flanet,  involves  only  two  variables,  the  longfitude  of  the  earth  and  the  lonritude  of 
tb&  planet,  it  is  thought  to  be  mow  convenient  to  have  a  table  of  douEle  entry, 
which  win  give  the  amount  of  the  perturbation  by  means  of  the  two  variables  ae 
arguments.  Such  a  table  may  be  constructed,  by  assignuiff  to  the  longitude  of  the 
earth  and  the  longitude  <tf  the  disturbing  planet  a  series  of  values  increasing  by  a 
common  difierence,  and  computiD|r  with  each  set  ef  the  valoes  .of  these  quanti- 
ties, the  corrnponding  amount  of  ue  perturbation. 

in  oennection  with  the  tables  of  the  peiturbations,  we  must  have  tables  that 
make  known  the  values  of  the  arguments  at  any  given  iime.  Now,  the  mean  lon- 
gitude at  ike  sun  may  be  found  by  the  solar  tables  (SOil,)  and  thence  the  mean  he* 

*  The  quantitiea  in  Table  XVIII  are  called  fjpoeAs.     The  ^pocA  ef  a  qnan^' 
IS  its  value  at  some  chosen  epoch. 
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liooentrie  longitade  of  the  earth  bj  tnbtrectin|  ld(P ;  and  the  mean  longitttde  td 
the  diatmhing  pkanet  may  be  had  from  similar  tables.  The  colamna  of  Table 
XVIII,  marked  I,  II,  III,  IT,  V,  VI,  VII,  contain  the  arffumenU  of  all  the  pertur- 
bations, for  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  yean  reffistered  in  the  first  colnmn,  ex- 
pressed in  thoQsandth  parts  of  a  circle.  Tables  aIX  and  XX  contain  the  varia- 
tions of  the  armaments  for  months,  days,  and  hours.  Their  variations  for  minutes 
and  seccnds  are  too  small  to  be  taken  mto  account  %Vith  these  tables,  and  Table 
XVIII,  the  values  of  the  argruments  at  any  given  time  may  be  found,  and  by  ' 
means  of  the  arguments  the  perturbations  may  be  taken  (rom  Tables  XXVIII, 
XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  and  XpCIIL 

306.  {4.)  Far  the  nut4ttian. — ^The  formula  for  the  lunar  nutation  in  longitude,  is 
17".3  sin  N— 0"J3  sin  9  N,  in  which  N  denotes  the  supplement  (to  360^)  of  the 
longitade  of  the  moon's  ascending  node.  With  this  formula  the  second  column  of 
Table  XXVII  was  constructed.  The  value  of  N,  in  tliousandth  parts  of  a  circle, 
results  from  Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX.  The  solar  nutation  is  also  given  by 
TkUe  XXVIL 

307.  Tables  may  also  be  constructed  that  will  facilitate  the  oompntation  of  the 
radius-vector.    We  have 

*  True  rad.  vector  »  elliptic  rad.  vector  +  pvtnrbations. 

A  table  of  the  elliptic  radius-vector  may  be  formed  bv  means  of  the  polar  e(|ua. 
tion  of  the  orbit,  and  tables  of  the  perturMtions  from  their  analytical  expressions, 
(291.)  The  tables  of  the  perturbations  will  have  the  same  arguments  as  the  tables 
of  the  perturbations  of  longitude. 

306.  Lunar  and  planetarv  tables  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the 
•olar  tables  we  have  been  describing,  which  serve  to  make  known  the  orbit  longi- 
tude and  radius-vector.  But  other  tables  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  theft  bodies, 
for  the  computation  of  the  ecliptic  longitude  and  the  latitude. 

309.  The  difference  between  the  orbit  longitude  and  the  ecliptic  longitude,  is 
called  the  Reduction  to  the  ecliptic.    A  formula  for  the  reduction  has  been  invesli- 

Eted,  in  which  the  variable  is  the  difierence  between  the  orbit  longitude  and  the 
igitude  of  the  node,  (or,  what  amoudts  to  the  same,  the  orbit  longitude  plus  the 
Mpplement  of  the  longitude  of  the  node  to  360®.)  If  this  formula  be  reduced  to 
a  table,  by  taking  the  radnction  from  the  table  and  adding  it  to  the  orbit  longitude, 
we  shall  have  the  ecliptic  kmgitude.  Table  LIII  ii  a  table  of  reduction  for  the  moon. 

310.  IW  the  UHtude,  we  have  the  equation 

True  lat  as  lat  in  orbit  4-  perturi^tions. 
We  haye  already  seen  (370)  that 

•in  (lat  in  orbit )»  sin  (oibit  long.  — long,  of  node)  sin  ^inclina.) 

A  table  oonstmeted  from  this  formula  will  have  for  its  argument  the  orbit  longi- 
tude minus  the  longitude  of  the  node,  which  is  also  the  argument  of  reduction. 
(See  Table  LV.) 

The  tables  of  the  perturbations  in  latitude  are  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  tables  of  the  perturbations  in  longitude  and  radius-vector. 

311.  A  table  exhibiting  the  longitude  and  latitude,  right  ascen* 
sion  and  declination,  distance,  parallax,  semi-diameter,  £c.,  of  the 
sun  or  other  body,  at  stated  periods  of  time,  as  at  noon  of  each  day 
throughout  the  year,  is  called  an  Ephemeris  of  the  body.  An  ephe- 
meris  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  each  of  the  planets,  is  pub- 
Ushed  for  each  year  in  advance  in  the  Englsh  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  in  the  Connaissance  des  Terns. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THK  MOTIONS  OF  THE  COMETS. 

312.  When  first  seen,  a  comet  is  ordinarily  at  some  distance 
from  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  moving  towards  him.  After 
this  it  continues  to  approach  the  sun  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
recedes  from  him  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  finally  disap* 
pears.  In  many  instances  comets  have  come  so  near  the  sun,  as 
to  be  for  a  time  lost  in  his  beams.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  a  comet  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  the  firmament  until 
after  the  time  of  its  nearest  apparent  approach  to  the  sun,  and 
when  it  is  receding  from  him  in  the  heavens.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  great  coihet  of  1843.  It  was  first  seen,  in  this  country, 
in  open  day,  on  the  28lh  of  February,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
(wiUiin  3^)  of  the  sun ;  and  after  this  moved  away  from  him,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  brightness,  in  about  a  montli  became 
invisible. 

313.  Comets  resemble  the  planets  in  their  changes  of  apparent 
place  among  the  fixed  stars,  but  they  differ  firom  them  in  never 
Having  been  observed  to  perform  an  entire  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
Their  apparent  motions  are  also  more  irregular  than  those  of  the 
planets,  and  they  are  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the  hea- 
vens, but  traverse  indifferently  every  part. 

314.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  observations  that  had  been  made 
upon  the  remarkable  comet  of  1680,  ascertained  that  this  comet 
described  a  parabolic  orbit,  having  the  sun  at  its  focus,  or  an  elUp- 
lic  orbit  of  so  great  an  eccentricity  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from 
a  parabola,  and  that  its  radius-vector  described  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  Since  then,  the  orbits  of  about  180  comets  have  been 
computed,  and  found  to  be,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a  parabolic 
form,  or  sensibly  so. 

315.  It  was  demonstrated  by  Newton,  on  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, that  a  body  projected  into  space,  may  describe  about  the 
sun  as  a  focus  either  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  that  tlie  form 
of  the  orbit  will  depend  upon  the  projectile  velocity  alone.  With 
one  particular  velocity  the  orbit  will  be  a  parabola ;  with  any  less 
velocity  it  will  be  an  ellipse  or  circle ;  and  with  any  greater  velo- 
city it  will  be  an  hyperbola.  Now,  as  there  is  but  one  velocity 
from  which  a  parabolic  orbit  will  result,  and  as  any  comet,  which 
may  have  originally  moved  in  an  hyperbola,  must  have  passed 
its  periheUon,  and  receded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability,  that  the  orbits  of  the 
comets  whose  observed  courses  are  not  distinguishable  from  para- 
bolic arcs,  are  in  fact  ellipses  of  great  eccentricity.  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  cometaiy  motions  proposed  by  Newton. 
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The  orbits  of  some  of  the  comets  are  known  from  observation 
to  be  very  eccentric  ellipses. 

316.  The  elements  of  a  comefs  orbit  are  the  longitude  of  the 
ascending  node,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion,  the  perihelion  distance,  and  the  epoch  of  the  perihe- 
lion passage.  These  make  known  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  orbit  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  parabola,  and  thus  apper- 
tain only  to  the  motions  of  the  comet  for  the  period  during  which 
it  is  visiole. 

317.  Assuming  that  the  radius-vector  of  a  comet  describes 
areas  proportion^  to  the  times,  the  elements  of  its  orbit  may  be 
computed  from  three  observed  geocentric  places.  But  the  prob- 
lem IS  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 

318.  Astronomers  do  not,  in  general,  seek  to  deduce  from  the 
observations  made  during  one  appearance  of  a  comet  its  entire 
eUiptic  orbit.  It  is  impossible,  nrom  such  observations,  to  com- 
pute the  major-axis  of  its  orbit  and  its  period  with  any  accuracy, 
masmuch  as  in  the  interval  during  which  they  are  made,  the  comet 
describes  but  a  small  portion  of  its  entire  orbit.  As  examples  of 
the  uncertainty  of  such  determinations,  four  periods  have  been 
found  by  Bessel  for  Ae  comet  of  1807,  of  whicn  the  least  h  1483 
years  and  the  greatest  1952  years ;  and  that  of  the  great  comet 
seen  in  1811  is  said  to  be  either  2301  or  3056  years.  The  un- 
certainty becomes  much  less  when  the  period  of  revolution  is 
short. 

The  only  mode  of  obtaining  the  period  of  a  comefs  revolution 
with  certainly  is  by  directly  comparing  the  times  of  its  perihelion 

r sages.  A  comet  cannot  be  recognised  at  a  second  appearance 
its  aspect,  for  this  is  liable  to  great  alterations.  But  it  may  be 
idfentified  by  means  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  as  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  two  diflferent  comets 
will  agree  throughout.  This  method  of  identifying  a  comet  on  a 
second  appearance  may  sometimes  fail  of  application,  inasmuch 
as  the  orbit  of  a  comet  may  experience  great  alterations,  from  the 
attractions  of  the  planets. 

319.  Owinff  to  the  great  lengths  of  the  periods  of  most  of  the 
comets,  and  tne  comparatively  short  interval  during  which  their 
motions  have  been  carefully  observed,  there  are  but  three  comets, 
the  periods  and  entire  orbits  of  which  have  been  determined. 
These  are  denominated  Encke^s  Comet,  Gambarfs  Comet,  (some- 
times called  Biela^s,)  and  Hallei/s  Comet,  The  two  former  have 
never  been  seen,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  telescope,  but  the  latter,  when  near  its  perihelion,  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

320.  Encke's  Comet  is  so  called  from  Professor  Encke,  of  Ber- 
lin, who  first  ascertained  its  periodical  return..  It  accoqipUshes 
'ts  revolution  in  the  short  period  of  1207  days,  or  about  3|  years, 
and  moves  in  an  orbit  inclmed  under  a  small  angle  (13|^)  to  the 
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fimi%  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  perihelion  is  at  the  distance  of 
the  phnet  Mercury,  uid  aphelion  nearly  at  the  distance  of  Jupiter. 

Fl^.  55. 


iSee  Fig.  55.)  This  discovery  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  its 
burth  recorded  ai)pearance,  in  1819.  Since  then,  it  has  returned 
seyeral  times  to  its  perihelion,  and  in  eyery  instance  very  nearly 
as  Dredicted.  Its  last  return  took  place  in  1848 :  its  next  will  be 
in  March,  1852.  This  comet  is  also  called  the  comet  of  short 
period, 

391.  The  motioiw  of  this  comet  piMeot  the  anomalouf  faot»  in  the  solar  system, 
of  a  period  continually  dirainishing,  and  an  orbit  slowly  contracting  from  some 
other  cause  than  the  distorbing  actions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  sjrstem.  Profeasor 
Eocke  finds,  that  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  the  perturbations  produced 
by  the  planets,  the  aetoal  time  of  each  perihelion  passage  anticipates  the  time  oat 
cnlated  from  the  duration  of  the  previous  reyolution  about  2}  hours  ;  and  that  the 
comet  now  arriyes  at  its  perihelion  several  days  (about  21)  sooner  than  it  would  if 
the  period  had  remained  mialtered  since  the  comet  waa  first  seen,  in  1786.  ^  This 
oontinnal  aceeleration  of  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  disturbing  attraction  of  some  unknown  body,  because  this  attraction  would 
produce  other  ^cts,  which  have  not  been  noticed.  Encke  conceives  that  it  can 
arise  from  no  other  cause  than  the  action  of  a  resisting  medium,  or  e^Aer,  in 
■pace.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  resistance  of  such  a  medium  subsisting  in  the 
regiona  of  space  traversed  by  the  oomet,  would  be  to  diminish  the  velMity  ia 
the  orbit,  which  it  would  at  first  seem  should  delay  the  time  of  the  perihelia^ 
passage ;  but  the  velocity  being  diminished,  the  centrifugal  force  is  weakened, 
and  oonsequently,  the  comet  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  moves  in  an  orbit 
lying  within  the  oibit  doe  to  the  son's  attractian  ak>ne :  its  mean  distance  is  there* 
foe  diminishml,  and  ita  period  shortened.    We  h«?e  a  similar  phenomenon  to  this 
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ki  the  familiar  fiust  of  the  abortotiinjr  of  the  arc  of  Tibnlioii,  and  eonaaqiitiit  Itf* 
crease  of  the  rapiditj  of  ?ifaratio&  of  a  pendulum,  under  the  influence  of  tbe  reriaU 
» of  the  air. 


322.  Gambart's  Comet  was  first  seen  by  M.  Biela,  at  Joseph- 
stadt  in  Bohemia,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826,  and  ten  days  af- 
terwards by  M.  Gambart,  at  Marseilles.  The  latter  calculated  its 
paraboUc  elements  from  his  own  observations,  and  on  inspecting 
a  general  table  of  comets  discovered  that  the  same  comet  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  1806  and  1772.  Its  period  is  about  6|  years, 
(2460  days.)  Its  orbit  is  inclined  under  an  angle  of  13°  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  has  its  periheUon  just  within  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  and  apheUon  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  (see  Fig.  65.) 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  orbit  of  this  comet  very  nearly 
intersects  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; — so  nearly  that  if  the  two  bodies 
should  ever  chance  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  crossing  at  the  same 
time,  the  earth  would  encounter  a  portion  of  the  filmy  mass  of  the 
comet.  It  appeared,  according  to  the  prediction,  in  1832 ;  pass- 
ing through  its  perihelion  on  the  27th  of  November.  At  its  next 
and  last  return,  in  1839,  it  was  not  seen,  owing  to  certain  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  (see  Art.  548.)  It  is  announced  that  it  will 
again  return  to  its  perihelion  on  the  11th  of  Februaiy,  1846,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances.    (See  Note  V.) 

Gambart's  comet  and  Encke's  comet  both  have  a  direct  motion^ 
or  in  the  order  of  the  signs. 

323.  nancy's  Comet  is  so  called  from  Sir  Edmund  Halley,  se« 
cond  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  who  ascertained  its  period, 
and  correctly  predicted  its  return.  From  a  comparison  of  tne  ele- 
ments of  the  orbits  described  by  the  comets  of  1631,  1607,  and 
1682,  he  concluded  that  the  same  comet  had  made  its  appearance 
in  these  several  years,  and  predicted  that  it  would  again  return  to 
its  perihelion  towards  the  end  of  1768  or  the  beginning  of  1759, 
Previous  to  its  appearance  Clairaut,  a  distinguished  French  as- 
tronomer, undertook  the  arduous  task  of  calc^ating  its  perturba- 
tions from  the  disturbing  actions  of  the  planets  during  this  and  the 
preceding  revolution.  He  found  that  from  this  cause  it  would  be 
retarded  about  618  days ;  100  days  from  the  efiect  of  Saturn,  and 
518  days  frx)m  the  action  of  Jupiter;  and  predicted  that  it  would 
reach  its  perihelion  within  a  month,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the 
middle  of  April,  1759.  It  actually  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1759.  Assuming  the  earth's  meaii  distance  from  the 
sun  to  be  unity,  the  periheUon  distance  of  this  comet  is  0.6,  and 
aphelion  distance  35.3.  Accordingly  it  approaches  the  sun  to  with- 
in about  one  half  the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  recedes  from  him 
to  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Uranus.  (See  Fig.  55.)  Its  period 
is  about  76  years,  but  is  liable  to  a  variation  of  a  year  or  more  firom 
the  effect  ot  the  attractions  of  the  planets.  The  inclination  of  its 
orbit  is  18°,  and  its  motion  im  retrograde.  The  last  perihelion  pas- 
sage took  place  on  the  16th  of  Nqjrember,  1835,  within  a  few  days 
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of  the  predicted  time.  The  next  will  occur  about  the  year  1911. 
tt  is  to  be  expected  that  the  perturbations  will  now  be  determined 
with  such  increased  accuracy  that  the  error  in  the  prediction  of 
its  next  perihelion  passage  will  be  less  than  one  day. 

334.  Besides  the  three  comets  whose  motioiis  have  now  been  described,  there  sre 
three  others,  the  orbits  and  periods  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  koown,  bat  which 
h«fe  not  as  yet  returned  to  verify  the  predictions  concernbg  them.  These  are 
Olber't  Comet  of  1815,  the  Great  Comet  of  1843,  and  Faye*e  Comet  or  the  third* 
ooikiet  of  1843.    The  first  and  last  are  telescopic  oometa.    (See  Note  VL) 

Fig.  se. 


325.  01bcr*s  Comet  is  believed  to  accomplish  a  revolution  around  the  sun  in  75 
years ;  and  to  be  destined  to  return  to  its  perihelion  early  in  the  year  1887. 

326.  The  astronomers  of  the  High  School  Observatory  in  Philadelphia,  and  other 
astronomers  in  Europe,  suppose  that  they  have  identified  the  Great  Comet  of  1843 
with  the  comets  of  1668  and  1689,  and  predict  its  return  about  the  beginninff  of 
the  year  1865.    The  probable  identity  of  this  comet  with  that  of  the  year  1668« 

16 
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I  to  be  generaOj  admitted  bj  astronomera ;  bnt  mors  dombt-  is  fdt  with  r^ 
qieet  to  the  comet  or  1689.  Profenor  Peiree,  of  Hanraid  Uniyereity,  eontendi 
tiMt  the  argroments  whieh  have  been  ofibred  in  aopport  of  the  identity  of  the  com- 
eta  of  1843  and  1689  are  inmifficient;  and  finds,  after  an  examination  of  the  dif 
ferent  orbite  which  have  been  calculated,  that  the  obeerrations  are,  on  the  wbda. 
best  mtisfied  by  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  French  astronomen  Laugier  and  Mauvaia, 
which  anawen  to  a  revolntion  of  175  yeara. 

Fif  .  56  showa  the  parabolic  path  of  this  comet,  together  with  Tarious  oonespend. 
ing  positions  of  the  earth  and  comet,  n  is  the  ascending,  and  tif  the  desoendfaig 
WKle :  the  perihelion,  which  is  within  520,000  miles  of  the  san*s  centre,  is  not  far 
from  midway  between  n  and  n'.  The  inclination  of  the  oibit  is  36^.  The  oooMt 
I»assed  its  perihelion  on  the  27th  of  February,  at  about  5  F.  M.,  (Philadelphia 
time.)  On  the  28th  it  was  seen  by  day  at  various  parts  of  New  England,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  sooth  of  Europe.  It  was  then  about  3^^  distant 
fkom  the  sun,  and  of  a  dazzling  brightness.  After  this  it  showed  itself  with  great 
distinctness  early  in  the  evening  over  the  western  horizon ;  and  though  growing 
fainter  from  night  to  night,  as  it  receded  from  the  sun,  continued  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  until  about  the  3d  of  April  It  was  followed  with  the  telescope  at  tha 
High  School  Observatory  until  the  10th  of  ApriL 

327.  Faye's  Comet  has  a  period  of  only  about  7  yeara.  Its  perihelioa  is  about 
60  millions  of  miles  without  the  earth's  orbit,  and  aphelion  somewhat  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  In  respect  to  eccentricity,  its  orbit  holds  nearly  a  midue  place 
between  those  of  the  two  comets  of  shortest  period  and  the  most  eccentric  planet- 
ary  orbita,  (259.)    The  gradation  is  nearly  as  the  fractions  \,  i,  and  |. 

328.  Of  the  180  comets  whose  paths  have  been  traced,  about 
an  equal  number  have  a  direct  and  a  retrograde  motion.  More 
than  two-thirds  have  the  perihelia  of  their  orbits  within  the  orbit 
of  the  earth.  The  apheha,  except  in  the  few  instances  akeady 
cited,  are  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Some  have  come  into 
close  proximity  to  the  sun.  The  great  comet  of  1680,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Newton,  came  166  times  nearer  the  sun 
than  the  eaith  is.  The  no  less  remarkable  comet  of  1843  seems 
to  have  approached  still  nearer  to  him.  When  at  its  perihelion  it 
was  less  than  100,000  miles  from  the  sun's  surface.  Its  velocity 
at  this  time  was  360  miles  per  second,  and  it  accomplished  a  senu- 
revolution  (from  n  to  n'  in  Tiff.  66)  in  the  remarkably  short  inter- 
val of  2  hours.    (See  Note  Vll.) 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  comets  recede 
tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  fr^om  the  sun  before  they 
beffin  to  return  to  him  affain.  The  periods  of  most  of  them  are 
told  by  centuries,  and  of  very  many  of  them  by  tens  of  centuries. 
The  planes  of  the  orbits  are  inclined  under  every  variety  of  angle 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

329.  The  motions  of  the  comets  are  liable  to  great  derange- 
ments, from  the  attractions  of  the  planets.  As  their  orbits  cross 
the  orbits  of  the  planets,  they  may  come  into  proximity  to  these 
bodies,  and  be  strongly  attracted  by  them.  Ualley's  comet  has 
already  f  323)  furnished  an  illustration  of  this  general  fact.  The 
comet  ot  1770,  commonly  called  Lexell's  comet,  offers  a  still  more 
striking  example  of  the  disturbances  to  which  the  cometary  motions 
are  exposed.  From  observations  made  upon  this  comet  in  the 
year  1770,  Lexell  made  out  that  its  period  was  5 J  years:  still, 
though  a  very  bright  comet,  it  has  not  since  been  seen     6uicl& 
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hardt  undertook  to  inyestigate  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
found  that,  previous  to  the  year  1767,  the  comet  moved  in  an  orbit 
which  answered  to  a  period  of  50  years,  and  never  approached  near 
enough  to  the  earth  and  sun  to  become  visible.  Early  in  the  year 
1767  it  came  so  near  the  planet  Jupiter  that  his  attraction  changed 
its  orbit  to  one  of  5|  years.  It  thus  became  visible  in  1770,  and 
would  have  again  been  seen  on  its  return  to  the  perihelion  in  1776, 
had  it  not  been  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  earth  and  sun  as'  to 
be  continually  hid  by  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  year  1779  it  again 
met  with  Jupiter,  and  passed  so  near  him  that  his  attraction  was 
two  hundred  times  greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The 
consequence  was  that  its  orbit  was  greatly  enlaiged,  and  its  peHod 
lengthened  to  20  years ;  so  that  it  no  longer  comes  near  enough  to 
the  earth  to  be  visible. 

330.  The  number  of  recorded  appearances  of  comets  is  about 
500.  But  the  actual  number  of  cometary  bodies  connected  with 
the  solar  system  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  this. 

This  lift  eonipris68  for  the  great  nnmber  of  years  which  precede  the  time  of 
the  inTention  of  the  telescope,  only  those  comets  which  were  very  eonspictioiM  to 
the  naked  eye,  giving,  for  example,  only  three  m  the  thirteenth  and  three  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  since  the  heavens  have  begun  to  be  attentively  examined 
with  telescopes,  from  two  to  three  comets,  on  an  average,  have  made  their  appear, 
ance  every  year,  of  which  the  peat  majority  are  telescopic.  The  periods  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  others,  are,  m  geneFal,  of  saoh  vast  length  (338)  that  probablY 
not  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  comets  have  returned  twice  to  thcnr 
perihelia  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  ^rom  these  considerations  it  appears 
that  had  the  heavens  been  attentively  surveyed  with  the  telescope  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  as  many  as  2500  diflbrent  cometary  bodiei  would  have  been 
seen.  But  if  we  reflect  that  there  are  various  causes  which  may  tend  to  prevent 
a  comet  from  being  seen  when  present  in  our  firmament ;  as  unfavorable  weather, 
continued  proximity  to  the  sun,  too  great  distance  from  the  sun  and  earth,  (for  all 
distances  seem  equally  probable,  ii  priori,)  want  of  intrinsic  lustre,  (for  there  is  every 
gradation  o{  lustre  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  fainter  comets  are  the 
most  numerous,)  &c.,  we  shall  see  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  there  are,  in  iact» 
many  thousands  of  these  bodies.  It  is  not  dimcult  to  peroeive,  as  Arago  has 
shown,  that  the  paucity  of  observed  comets  with  large  perihelion  distances,  though 
appanntly,  is  not  in  fact,  opposed  to  the  natural  supposition  that  the  perihelia  are 
distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  region  of  space  which  surrounds  the  sun,  even 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet.  Taking  30  as  the  number  of  comets 
that  come  within  the  orbit  of  Meroury,  this  distinguished  philosopher  finds  that 
upon  this  supposition  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  periheUa,  the  number 
of  comets  which  come  within  the  precincts  of  the  sidar  system  is  no  less  than 
three  millions  and  a  half. 

If  the  hypothesis  upon  which  this  estimate  is  based  is  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
then  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  comett  can  never  be  seen  from  the  earth ; 
Sbr  no  comet  has  ever  been  visible  at  the  distance  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
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OF  THB  MOTIONS  OF  THE  SATELLITES. 


331.  As  it  has  already  been  remarked,  the  planets  which  have 
satellites  are  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The  number  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  is  four ;  of  Saturn's,  eight ;  of  Uranus',  six. 

332.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  perceptible  with  a  telescope 
of  very  moderate  power.  It  is  foimd,  by  repeated  observations, 
that  they  are  continually  changing  their  positions  with  respect  to 
one  another  and  the  planet,  being  sometimes  all  to  the  richt  of  the 
planet,  and  sometimes  all  to  tlie  left  of  it,  but  more  freauently 
ifcme  on  each  side.  They  are  distinguished  firom  each  other  by 
the  distance  to  which  they  recede  from  the  planet,  that  which  re- 
cedes to  the  least  distance  being  called  the  First  Satellite,  that 
which  recedes  to  the  next  greater  distance  the  Second^  and  so  on. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  in  the  > 
year  1610. 

333.  The  satellites  of  Saturn  and  of  Uranus  cannot  be  seen 
except  through  excellent  telescopes.  They  experience  changes  of 
apparentposition,  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

334.  The  apparent  motion  of  Jupiter's  satellites  alternately  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  planet,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
they  actually  revolve  around  the  planet.  This  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  ouier  phenomena.  While  a  satellite  is  passing  firom  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  planet,  a  small  dark  spot  is  fire- 
quently  seen  crossing  the  disc  of  uie  planet  in  the  same  direction: 
and  again,  while  the  satellite  is  passmg  fi-om  the  western  to  the 
eastern  side,  it  often  disappears,  and  adner  remaining  for  a  time 
invisible,  reappears  at  another  place.  These  phenomena  are 
easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  planet  and  its  satellites 
are  opake  bodies  illuminated  by  tlie  sun,  and  that  the  satellites  re- 
volve around  the  planet  firom  west  to  east.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  dark  spot  seen  traversing  the  disc  of  the  planet,  is  the  shadow 
cast  upon  it  by  the  satellite  on  passing  between  the  planet  and  the 
sun,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  satellite  is  an  eclipse^  occasioned 
by  its  entering  the  shadow  of  the  planet. 

As  the  transit  of  the  shadow  occurs  during  the  passage  of  the 
satellite  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  planet,  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  satellite  during  its  passage  firom  the  western  to  the 
eastern  side,  the  direction  of  the  motion  must  be  from  west  to  east 

335  Analogous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  firom  similar  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  the  satellites  of  Saturn.  The  satellites  of 
Uranus  also  revolve  around  their  primary,  but  the  direction  of  their 
motion,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  is  firom  east  to  west. 

336.  Let  us  now  examine  into  the  principal  circuntotances  of 
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the  eclipses  of  Jupiler's  satellites,  and  of  the  transits  of  their  shad- 
ows  across  the  disc  of  the  primary.  Let  EE'E"  (Fig.  57)  repre- 
sent the  orbit  of  the  earth,  PP'P"  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  ss's" 


Fig.  51 


that  of  one  of  its  satel 
lites.  Suppose  that  E  is 
the.  position  of  the  earth, 
and  P  that  of  the  planet, 
and  ccmceive  two  lines, 
aa'y  bb\  to  be  drawn  tan- 
gent to  the  sun  and  plan- 
et :  then,  while  the  satel- 
lite is  moving  from  stos' 
it  will  be  ecUpsed,  and 
while  it  is  moving  from 
/  to  /'  its  shadow  will 
Ul  upon  the  idanet. — 
Again,  if  £e,  £V  repre- 
senttwo  lines  drawn  from 
the  earth  tangent  to  the 
planet  on  either  side,  the 
satellite  will,  while  mov- 
ing from  gtog*,  traverse 
the  disc  of  die  planet, 
and  while  movinff  from  A 
to  h!f  be  behind  me  plan- 
et, and  thus  concealed 
from  view.  It  will  be 
seen  on  an  inspection  of 
the  figure,  .that  duriiu; 
the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  E"  the  position  of 
opposition,  to  E'  that  of  conjunction,  the  disappearances  or  mmer'* 
starts  of  the  satellite  will  take  palace  on  tlie  western  side  of  the 
planet ;  and  that  the  emersionsy  if  visible  at  all,  can  be  so  only 
when  liie  earth  is  so  far  from  opposition  and  conjunction  that  the 
line  Ey,  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  point  of  emersion,  will  lie  to 
the  we^t  of  Ee.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  during  the  passage  of 
the  earth  from  E'  to  E"  the  emersions  will  take  place  on  the  east^ 
em  side  of  tlie  planet,  and  that  the  immersions  cannot  be  visible, 
unless  the  line  F«,  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  point  of  immersion, 
passes  to  the  east  of  the  planet.  It  appears  from  observation  that 
the  immersion  and  emersion  are  never  both  visible  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, except  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  satellites. 

If  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  lay  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit 
an  eclipse  of  each  satellite  would  occur  every  revolution,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  somewhat  inclined  to  this  plane,  from  which 
cause  the  fourth  satellite  sometimes  escapes  an  ecUpsje. 

337.  The  periods  and  other  particulars  of  the  motions  of  the 
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fistellites,  result  from  observations  upon  their  Eclipses.  The  mid- 
die  point  of  time  between  the  satellite  entering  am  emerging  from 
the  shadow  of  the  primary,  is  the  time  when  the  sateUite  is  in  the 
durection,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
primary.  If  the  latter  continued  stationary,  then  the  interval  be- 
tween this  and  the  succeeding  central  eclipse  would  be  the  periodic 
time  of  the  satellite.  But,  me  primary  planet  moving  in  its  orbit* 
the  interval  between  two  successive  eclipses  is  a  synodic  revdu* 
tion.    The  synodic  revolution,  however,  beinc;  observed,  and  the 

Eeriod  of  Ae  primary  being  known,  the  periodic  time  of  the  satel- 
te  may  be  computed. 

338.  The  mean  motions  of  the  satellites  differ  but  little  from 
their  true  motions :  and  hence  the  forms  of  their  orbits  must  be 
nearly  circular.'  The  orbit,  however,  of  the  third  satellite  of  Ju* 
piter  nas  a  small  eccentricity ;  that  of  the  fourth  a  larger. 

339.  The  distances  of  the  satellites  from  their  primaiy  are  de- 
tennined  from  micrometrical  measurements  of  their  apparent  dis- 
tances at  the  times  of  their  greatest  elongations. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  distances  of  Jupiter's  satellites  with 
their  periodic  times,  proves  that  Kepler's  thirdt  law  with  respect  to 
the  planets  applies  also  to  these  bodies ;  or,  that  the  squares  of 
their  sidereal  revolutions  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  xtican  distances 
from  the  primary. 

The  same  law  alto  has  place  with  the  satelhtes  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus. 

340.  The  computation  of  the  place  of  a  satellite  for  a  given  time, 
is  effected  upon  sunilar  principles  with  that  of  the  place  of  a  planet 
The  mutual  attractions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  occasion  sensible  per- 
turbations of  their  motions,  of  which  account  must  be  taken  wnen 
it  is  desired  to  detennine  their  places  with  accuracy. 

341.  Laplace  has  shown  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  that,  by 
reason  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  first  three  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, their  mean  motions  and  mean  longitudes  are  pennanently 
connected  by  the  following  remarkable  relations. 

( 1 .)  TJie  mean  motion  of  the  first  sateUite  plus  twice  that  of  the 
third  is  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  second. 

(2.)  The  mean  longitude  of  ttie  first  satellite  plus  twice  that  of 
the  third  minus  three  times  that  of  the  second  is  equal  to  180". 

342.  It  follows  from  this  last  relation,  that  the  longitudes  of  the 
three  satellites  can  never  be  the  same  at  the  same  time,  and  conse^ 
quently  that  they  can  never  be  all  eclipsed  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

on  THE  MKASinunnNT  OP  TIMB 

\ 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  TIME. 

848.  In  Astronomy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  three  kinds  of 
time  are  used — Sidereal^  True  or  Apparent  Solars  and  Mean 
Solar  Time ;  sidereal  time  being  measured  by  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  vernal  equinox,  true  or  apparent  solar  time  by  that  of 
the  sun,  and  mean  solar  time  by  that  of  an  imaginary  sim  called 
the  Mean  sun,  conceived  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  with 
the  real  sun's  mean  motion  in  right  ascension  or  longitude. 

344.  The  sidereal  day  and  the  mean  solar  day  are  each  of  uni- 
form duration,  but  the  length  of  the  true  solar  day  is  variable,  as 
we  will  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  Sim's  daily  motion  in  right  ascension,  expressed  in  time,  is 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  solar  over  the  sidereal  day.  Now  this 
arc,  and  therefore  the  true  solar  day,  varies  from  two  causes,  viz : 

(1.)  The  inequality  of  the  stm^s  daily  motion  in  longitude. 

(2.)  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

If  the  ecliptic  were  coincident  with  the  equator,  the  dady  arc  of 
right  ascension  would  be  equal  to  the  daily  arc  of  longitude,  and 
therefore  would  vary  between  the  limits  67'  11"  arS  61'  10", 
which  would  answer,  respectively,  to  the  apogee  and  perigee. 
But,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  mclination  of  the 
daily  arc  of  longitude  to  the  equator  is  subject  to  a  variation  ;  and 
this,  it  is  plain,  (see  Fig.  39,)  will  be  attended  with  a  variation  in 
the  daily  arc  of  right  ascension.  The  tendency  of  this  cause  is 
obviously  to  make  the  daily  arc  of  right  ascension  least  at  the 
equinoxes,  where  the  obliqmty  of  the  arc  of  longitude  is  greatest, 
and  greatest  at  the  solstices,  where  the  obliquity  is  least. 

345.  As  the  length  of  the  apparent  sohr  day  is  variable,  it 
cannot  conveniendy  be  employed  for  the  expression  of  intervals 
of  time ;  moreover,  a  clock,  to  keep  apparent  solar  time,  requires 
to  be  frequently  adjusted.  These  inconveniences  attending  the 
use  of  apparent  solar  time,  led  astronomers  to  devise  a  new 
method  of  measuring  time,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
mean  solar  time.  By  conceiving  an  imaginary  sun  to  move  uni- 
formly in  the  equator  with  the  r^  sun's  mean  motion,  a  day  was 
obtained  of  which  the  length  is  invariable,  and  equal  to  the  mean 
length  of  all  the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  tropical  year ;  and  by 
supposing  the  tight  ascension  of  tnis  fictitious  sun  to  be,  at  the 
instant  of  the  su^s  arrival  at  the  perigee  of  his  orbit,  equal  to  the 
iun's  true  longitude,  and  conseauently  at  all  times  equal  to  the 
sun's  mean  longitude,  the  time  aeduced  from  its  position  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  meridian,  was  made  to  correspond  very  nearly  widi 
apparent  solar  time. 

346.  To  find  the  excess  of  the  mean  solar  day  over  the  sidereal 
day,  we  have  the  proportion 

360°  :  24  sid.  hours  :  :  69'  8".33  :  a?  =  3m.  56.5558. 
A  mean  solar  day,  comprising  24.  mean  solar  hours,  is,  there- 
fore, 24h.  3m.  56.555s.  ot  sidereal  time.    Hence,  a  clock  regula- 
ted to  sidereal  time  will  gain  3m.  56.555s.  in  a  mean  solar  day. 

347.  In  order  to  find  the  expression  for  the  sidereal  day  in 
mean  solar  time,  we  must  use  the  proportion 

24h.  3m.  56.555s.  :  24h.  :  :  24h.  :  a?  =23h.  56m.  4.0928. 
The  difference  between  this  and  24  hours  is  3m.  55.908s. ;  and, 
therefore,  a  mean  solar  clock  will  lose  with  respett  to  a  sidereal 
clock,  or  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  3m.  55.908s.  in  a  sidereal 
day,  and  proportionally  in  other  intervals.  This  is  called  tlie  daily 
acceleration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

348.  To  ezpresa  any  ^ven  period  bf  ndereal  time  in  mean  aolar  time,  we  mmt 

subtract  for  each  hour  — '-^ s  9.838.»  and  for  minutes  and  seconds  in  the 

same  proportion.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  eipress  any  given  period  of  mean 

aolar  time  in  sidereal  time,  we  must  add  for  each  hour  — '-^rr — -  ^  9.86s.,  and 

84 

for  minutes  and  seconds  in  the  same  proportion. 

349.  It  is  the  practice  of  astronomers  to  adjust  the  sidereal  clock  to  the  motions 
of  the  true  insteeu!  of  the  mean  equinox.  The  inequality  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 
this  point  is  too  small  to  occasion  any  practical  inconyenience.  Sidereal  time,  as 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  true  equinox,  will  not  deviate  from  the  same  as 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  mean  equinox,  more  than  2.3s.  in  19  years. 

350.  Another  species  of  time,  called  Mean  Equinoctial  Time,  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  some  extent  into  astronomical  calculations.  Mean  equinoctial  tinte 
signifies  the  mean  time  elapsed  since  th^  instant  of  the  Mean  Vernal  Equinox.  Its 
use  is  to  afford  a  uniform  date,  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  difierent  me- 
ridians, and  of  all  inequalities  in  the  sun*s  motion,  and  shall  thus  save  the  neces- 
sity, when  speaking  of  the  time  of  any  event's  happening,  of  mentioning  at  the 
same  time  the  place  where  it  was  observed  or  computed  Thus,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  say  that  a  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  January  5th,  1^7,  at  5h.  47m. 
0.0s.,  mean  time  at  Greenwich ;  at  5h.  56m.  21.5s.,  mean  time  at  Paris ;  or  at 
1836y.  389d.  6h.  16m.  40.96s.,  e<juiQoctial  time;  but  the  former  dates  make  the 
localities  of  Greenwich  and  Pans  enter  as  elements  of  the  expression ;  whereas 
the  latter  expresses  the  period  elapsed  since  an  epoch  common  to  all  the  world* 
and  identifiable  independently  of  all  localities.  By  this  means,  all  ambiguities  in 
the  reckoning  of  time  are  supposed  to  be  avoided.* 

CONVERSION  OF  ONE  SPECIES  OF  TIME  INTO  ANOTHER. 

351.  The  difference  between  the  apparent  and  mean  time  is 
called  the  Equation  of  Time.  The  equation  of  time,  when  known, 
senrcs  for  the  conversion  of  mean  time  into  apparent,  and  the 
reverse. 

352.  To^nd  the  equation  of  time. — The  hour  angle  of  the  sun 

•  (Nautieal  Almanac  for  1837,  p.  515.) 
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of  360°  in  a  solar  day,  or  16®  per 
solar  hour.  If,  therefore,  its  yalue 
at  any  moment  be  divided  by  16, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  apparent 
time  at  that  moment.  ^  In  like  man- 
ner, the  hour  angle  of  the  mean 
sun,  divided  by  16,  gives  the  mean 
time.  Now,  let  the  circle  VSD 
(Fig.  68)  represent  tlie  equator,  V 
the  vemd  equinox,  M  the  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  on  the  me- 
ridian, and  VS  the  right  ascension 
of  the  sun,  and  we  shal  have 

MS      VM  — VS 
appar.  tune  =-rr-  = tt . 

Again,  if  we  suppose  S'  to  be  the  position  of  the  mean  sun, 
(VS'  being  equal  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun,)  we  shall  have 

MS'     VM  — VS' 

mean  time  = = : 

16  16. 

VS VS' 

thus,  equa.  of  lime  =  mean  time^ —  ap.  time  = r- . .  (74); 

16 

or,  the  equation  of  time  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 

sun^s  true  right  ascension  and  mean  longitude,  converted  into 

time. 

This  rule  will  require  some  modification  if  very  great  accuracy  is  deetred ;  for, 
in  Mekinr  an  ezpreanon  for  the  mean  time,  the  circle  VSD  ougnt  properly  to  be 
eonndered  aa  the  mean  equator,  answerinjjr  to  the  mean  pole,  (147),  and  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  eun  is  really  estimated  from  the  mean  equinox  V',  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  corrected  by  the  arc  VV^  or  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  aa- 
•       (147.) 


The  value  of  the  equation  of  time,  determined  from  formula 
(74),  is  to  be  applied  with  its  sign  to  the  apparent  time  to  obtain 
the  mean,  and  with  the  opposite  sign  to  the  mean  time  to  obtain 
the  apparent. 

A  lormula  has  been  investigated,  and  reduced  to  a  table,  which 
makes  known  the  equation  of  time  by  means  of  the  sun's  mean 
longitude.  (See  Table  XII.)  The  value  of  the  equation  of  time 
at  noon,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  ephem- 
eris  of  the  sun,  published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  other 
works.  If  its  value  for  any  other  time  than  noon  be  desired,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  simple  proportion. 

363.  The  equation  of  time  is  zero,  or  mean  and  true  time  are 
the  same  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  about  the  16tb  of  April, 
the  16th  of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  24th  of  Decern- 
b^.  Its  greatest  additive  value  (to  apparent  time)  is  about  14| 
minutes,  a^  occurs  about  the  1 1th  of  Februaiy ;  and  its  greatest 

17 
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Bubtractive  Talue  is  about  16^  minutes^  and  occurs  about  the  9d 
of  November. 

354.  To  convert  iidereal  time  into  mean  time,  and  vtee  veroiu — Making^  qm 
of  Fig.  58  already  employed,  the  arc  VM,  called  the  Right  Aeeeneion  of  Mid* 
Heaven,  expressed  in  time,  is  the  sidereal  time ;  VS'  is  the  ri^ht  asceasioa  of  the 
mean  sun,  estimated  from  the  true  equinox,  or  the  mean  longitude  of  the  son  cor* 
rected  for  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension,  (352 ;)  and  MS'  ex- 
pressed in  tune,  is  the  mean  time.  Let  the  arcs  VM,  MS',  and  VS',  converted 
into  time,  be  denoted  respectively  by  S,  M,  and  L.    Now, 

VM»MS'  +  VS'; 
or,  S«M  +  L..(75);  and  M  «  S  — L  . .  (76). 

If  M  ^L  in  equation  (75)  exceeds  24  hours,  24  hours  must  be  subtracted ;  and 
if  L  exceeds  S  in  equation  (76),  24  hours  must  be  added  to  S,  to  render  the  sub- 
traction  possible. 

This  problem  moj  in  practice  be  solved  most  easily  by  means^f  an  ephemeris 
of  the  sun,  which  gives  the  value  of  S,  or  the  sidereal  time,  at  the  instant  of  mean 
noon  of  each  day,  together  with  a  table  of  the  acceleration  of  sidereal  on  mean 
solar  time,  and  the  corresponding  table  of  the  retardation  of  mean  on  sidereal  time. 

355.  The  conversion  of  apparent  time  into  sidereal,  or  sidereal  tune  into  appa- 
rent, may  be  effected  by  first  obtaining  the  mean  time,  and  then  converting  this 
into  sidereal  or  apparent  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  TIME  AND  REGULATION  OF  CLOCKS 
BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

356.  The  regulation  of  a  clock  consists  in  finding  its  error  and 
its  rate, 

357.  The  error  of  a  mean  solar  clock  is  most  conveniently  de* 
termined  from  observations  with  a  transit  instrmnent  of  the  time, 
as  given  by  the  clock,  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the  sun's  centre. 
The  time  noted  will  be  the  clock  time  at  apparent  noon,  and  the 
exact  mean  time  at  apparent  noon  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  apparent  tune  (24n.,  or  Oh.  Om.  Os.)  the  equation  of  tuhe  witli 
its  proper  sign,  which  may  for  this  purpose  be  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  by  simple  inspection.  A  comparison  of  tlie 
clock  time  with  the  exact  mean  time,  will  give  the  error  of  the 
dock. 

358.  The  daily  rate  of  a  mean  solar  clock  may  be  ascertained 
by  finding  as  above  the  error  at  two  successive  apparent  noons. 
It  the  two  errors  are  the  same  and  he  the  same  way,  the  clock  goes 
accurately  to  mean  solar  time ;  if  they  are  different,  then:  dmer- 
ence  or  sum,  according  as  they  he  the  same  or  opposite  ways,  will 
be  the  daily  gain  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

359.  To  mid  the  error  of  a  sidereal  rlock,  compute  the  true 
light  ascension  of  some  one  of  the  fixed  stars^  (see  Prob.  XXI,) 
and  note  the  time  of  its  transit ;  the  difference  between  the  time 
observed  and  the  right  Ttscension  in  time  will  be  the  error.  The 
error  of  the  daily  rate  is  detennined  by  observing  two  successive 
transits  of  the  same  star.  The  variation  of  the  time  of  the  second 
transit  from  that  of  the  first  will  be  the  error  in  question. 

Tlie  error  and  rate  may  be  determined  more  accurately  firom 
obiervations  upon  several  stars,  taking  a  mean  of  the  individual 
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results.  Stars  at  a  distance  firom  the  pole  are  to  be  selected,  foi 
reasons  which  have  been  already  assigned,  (58). 

360.  In  default  of  a  transit  instrument,  the  time  may  be  obtain- 
ed and  time-keepers  regulated  by  observations  made  out  of  the 
meridian.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, called,  respectively,  the  method  of  Single  Altitudes^  and 
the  niethod  of  Double  Altitudes^  or  of  Equal  Altitudes.  These 
we  wUl  now  explain. 

(1.)  To  determine  the  time  frtmi  a  tneasured  altitude  of  the  8U^ 
or  of  a  star^  its  declination  and  also  the  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  taken ;  cor* 


Fl|r.59. 


rect  the  measurea  altitude  for  re- 
fraction and  parallax,  and  also,  if 
the  sextant  is  the  instrument  used, 
for  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun. 
Then,  if  Z  (Fig.  59)  represents  the 
zenith,  P  the  elevated  pole,  and  S 
the  sun ;  in  the  triangle  ZPS  we 
shall  know  ZP  =  co-latitude,  PS, 
=  co-declination,  and  ZS  =  co-alti- 
tude, from  which  we  may  compute 
the  angle  ZPS  (=  P),  which  is  the 
angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  meridian,  or,  if  expressed  in 
time,  the  time  of  the  observation  from  apparent  noon,  by  the  fol- 
lowing equations,  (App.,  Resolution  of  oolique-angled  spherical 
trian^es.  Case  1,) 


2  *  =  ZP  +  PS  +  ZS  =co.lat.  +  co^ec.  +  co-alt 
_sin(t-ZP)8in(ifc-PS) 
sin  ZP  sin  PS 


(rr); 


%uf^P 


(78), 


«r  «««  1 P  -  gin  (t  -  co-lat)  sin  (t-  co-dec.) 

or,  sm*  ir r—z — ,  ^  v   .    . — t — r .      .  (79). 

sm  (co-lat.)  sm  (co-dec.)  ^     ' 

The  value  of  P  being  derived  from  these  equations  and  cosveit- 
ed  into  time,  (see  Prob.  Ill,)  the  result  will  be  the  apparent  time 
at  the  instant  of  the  observation,  if  it  was  made  in  the  afteraoon ; 
if  not,  what  remains  after  subtracting  it  from  24  hours  will  be  the 
apparent  time.  The  apparent  time  being  found,  the  mean  time 
may  be  deduced  from  it  oy  applying  the  equation  of  time. 

A  more  aeeiirate  result  will  be  obtained  if  MoeraUItitades  be  meMmed,  the  time 
of  each  meuaiemeiit  noted,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  altitudee  taken  and  regarded 
ai  ooneRponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times.  The  correspondence  will  be  soffioiently 
exact  if  the  measurements  be  all  made  witUn  the  space  of  10  or  13  minates,  and 
when  ike  tun  U  near  tAs  prime  vertical  If  an  eren  number  of  altitodes  be  taken, 
and  alternately  of  the  upper  and  lower  limb,  the  mean  of  the  whole  will  pTO  the 
altitude  of  the  sun's  centre,  without  it  being  necessary  is  know  his  afpannt  ■«■»• 
diameter.  In  practice,  the  declination  of  the  sun  may  be  taken  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  ftom  an  ephemeris  of  the  SIM.  For  this  purpeee  tba  time  ef  lli»fl|i» 
I  and  the  loi^ude  of  the  plaee  must  be  approximately  knowa. 
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Example.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1838,  at  about  lOh.  45m.  A.  M. 
the  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  was  measured  at  New  York 
with  a  sextant,  and  found  to  be  64^  55'  5".   What  was  the  correct 
time  of  the  observation  ?  * 


Measured  alt.  of  the  sun's  lower  limb,     . 
Sun's  semi-diam.,  by  Conn,  des  Tems,   . 

Appar.  alt.  of  sun's  centre, 
Parallax  in  alt.,  (Table  X),     . 
Reflection,  (Table  VIII),       . 

True  alt.  of  sun's  centre, 

N.  York  approx.  time  of  observation, 
Diff.  of  long,  of  Paris  and  N.  York, 

Paris  approx.  time  of  obs 

Sun's  declin.  June  1st,  M.  noon  at  Paris, 
"      June  2d,  "  " 


64*^55'    5" 
15  47 


65 


10    52 

+  4 

—27 


65     10    29 

lOh.  45m. 
5      5 

3     50  P.  M 

22^    2' 27" 
22   10  31 


8    4 


Change  of  declin.  in  24  hours, 

24h. :  8'  4"  :  :  3h.  50m. :  1'  17". 
Declin.  June  1st,  M.  noon  at  Paris,  22^  2'  27" 

Change  of  declin.  in  3h.  50m.,      .         .  1    17 


Declin  at  time  of  obs., 

90»    V   0" 
Lat.  of  N.York,  40   42  40 

22    3  44 

Co-lat.     .        .    49    17  20    . 
Co-dec.  .        .    67   56  16    . 
Co-alt    .        .    24    49  31 

.    ar.  CO.  sin.  0.12033 
.    ar.  CO.  sin.  0.03308 

2)142      3     7 

k    .        .        .    71      1  S3 
ik— co-lat       .    21    44  13    .    . 
k — co-dec.     .      3     5  17    .    . 

|P=  9    42    lA.    . 

.    .      sin.  9.56861 
.    .      sin.  8.73136 

2)18.45332 

.     .     .        9.22666 

P  =  19    24  16 
4 

Ih.  17m.  378.0"' 

10  42     23  A.  M. 
Eqvuuoftime,       — 2     34 

M.  time  of  obs.    10  39    49  A.M. 
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In  caM  the  altitude  of  a  star  is  taken,  the  yaloe  of  P  derived  from  fonnida  (79), 
wben  conTorted  into  t:me,  will  ezpreae  the  distance  in  time  of  the  star  from  tlie 
meridian,  and  being  added  to  the  right  ascension  of  the  star,  if  the  observation  be 
made  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian,  or  subtracted  from  the  right  ascension  (in^* 
creased  by  24h.,  if  necessary)  if  the  ohserration  be  made  to  the  eastward,  will  giye 
the  tidereal  time  of  the  obsenration. 

(2.)  To  determine  the  time  of  noon  from  equal  altitudes  of  the 
sun,  the  times  of  the  observations  being  given,. 

If  the  sun's  declination  did  not  change  while  he  is  above  the  hori^ 
zon,  he  would  have  equal  altitudes  at  equal  times  before  and  after 
apparent  noon.  Hence,  if  to  the  time  of  the  first  observation  one 
half  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  observations  should  be 
added,  the  result  would  be  the  time  of  noon,  as  shown  by  the  clock 
or  watch  employed  to  note  the  times  of  the  observations.  The 
deviation  from  12  o'clock  would  be  the  error  of  the  clock  with  re- 
spect to  apparent  time.  The  difference  between  this  error  and  the 
equation  ot  time  would  be  the  error  of  the  clock  witli  respect  to 
mean  time. 

But,  as  in  point  of  fact  the  sun's  declination  is  continually  chang- 
ing, equal  altitudes  will  not  have  place  precisely  at  equal  times  be- 
fore and  after  noon,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  exact  result,  to  apply  a  correction  to  the  time  thus  obtained 
This  correction  is  called  the  fgua^ion  of  Equal  Altitudes.  Tables 
have  been  constructed  by  the  aid  of  which  the  equation  is  easily  ** 
obtained.  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  simple  and  very  accu- 
rate method  of  finding  the  time  and  the  error  of  a  clock. 

If  equal  altitudes  of  a  star  should  be  observed,  it  is  evident  that 
half  the  interval  of  time  elapsed  would  ^ve  the  time  of  the  star 
passing  the  meridian,  without  any  correction.  From  this  the  error 
of  the  clock  (if  keeping  sidereal  time)  may  be  found,  as  explained 
in  Art.  359. 

OF  THE  CXXEKDAR. 

361.  The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  which  bring  about  the 
regular  succession  of  day  and  night  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  motion  of  the  moon  to  and  irona  the  sun  in  the  heav- 
ens, attended  with  conspicuous  and  regularly  recurring  changes  in 
her  disc,  furnish  three  natural  periods  for  the  measurement  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  viz.  1,  the  period  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
sun  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  comprismg  the  two  natural  pe- 
riods of  day  and  night,  which  is  called  the  solar  day ;  2,  the  period 
of  the  apparent  revolutirm  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  equator, 
comprehending  the  four  seasons,  which  is  called  the  tropical  year ; 
3,  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  moon  passes  through  all  her 
phases  and  returns  to  the  same  position  relative  to  the  sun,  called 
a  lunar  month.  The  day  is  aroitrarily  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts  called  hours ;  the  hours  into  sixty  equal  parts  called 
nunutes ;  and  the  minutes  into  sixty  equal  parts  called  seconds. 
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The  troiHcal  year  contains  d65d.  5h.  48m,  48fl.  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  about  29|  days.  The  week,  consisting  of  seven  days, 
has  its  origin  in  Divine  appointment  alone.  A  Calendar  is  a  scheme 
for  taking  note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  occur- 
rences, by  means  of  the  four  periods  just  specified,  viz.  the  day, 
the  week,  the  month,  and  the  year,  or  periods  taken  as  nearly  equal 
to  these  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Different  nations  Imve,  in 
general,  had  calendars  more  or  less  different :  and  the  proper  ad- 
justment or  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions has  in  all  ages  and  with  all  nations  been  an  object  of  tlie 
highest  importance.  We  propose,  in  what  follows,  to  explain  only 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars. 

362.  The  Julian  calendar  divides  the  year  into  12  months,  con- 
taining in  all  365  days.  Now,  it  is  desirable  that  the  calendar 
should  always  denote  the  same  parts  of  the  same  season  by  the 
same  days  of  the  same  months :  that,  for  instance,  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  if  once  happening  on  the  21st  of  June  and  21st 
of  December,  should  ever  alter  be  reckoned  to  happen  on  the  same 
days ;  that  the  date  of  the  sun's  entering  the  equmox,  the  natural 
conmiencement  of  spring,  should,  if  once,  be  always  on  the  20th 
of  March.  For  thus  the  labors  of  agriculture,  which  really  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the  neavens,  would  be  simply  and 
truly  regulated  by  the  calendar. 

This  would  happen,  if  the  civil  year  of  365  days  were  equal  to 
the  astronomical ;  out  the  latter  is  greater ;  therefore,  if  the  cal- 
endar should  invariably  distribute  tlie  year  into  365  days,  it  would 
fall  into  this  kind  of  confusion,  that  in  process  of  time,  and  suc- 
cessively, the  vernal  equinox  would  happen  on  every  day  of  the 
civil  year.     Let  us  examine  this  more  nearly. 

Suppose  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  year  above  the  civil  to 
be  exactly  6  hours,  and  on  the  noon  of  March  20th  of  a  certain 
year,  the  sun  to  be  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  civil  year  of  365  days,  the  sun  would  be  on  the  meridian,  out 
not  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  it  would  be  to  the  west  of  that  point, 
and  would  have  to  move  6  hours  in  order  to  reach  it,  and  to  com- 
plete the  astronomical  or  tropical  year.  At  the  completions  of  a 
second  and  a  third  civil  year,  the  sun  would  be  still  more  and  more 
remote  firom  the  equinoctial  point,  and  would  be  obliged  to  move, 
respectively,  for  12  and  18  hours  before  he  could  rejoin  it  and  com- 
plete the  astronomical  year. 

At  the  completion  ot  a  fourth  civil  year  the  sun  would  be  more 
distant  than  on  the  two  preceding  ones  £rom  the  equinoctial  point. 
In  order  to  rejoin  it,  and  to  complete  the  astronomical  year,  he 
must  move  for  24  hours ;  that  is,  for  one  whole  day.  In  other 
words,  the  astronomical  year  would  not  be  completed  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  astronomical  day ;  till,  in  civil  reckoning,  the 
noon  y  March  2l8U 

At  the  end  of  four  more  common  civil  years,  the  sun  would  be 
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in  the  equinox  on  the  noon  of  March  22d.  At  the  end  of  8  and 
64  years,  on  March  2dd  and  April  6th,  respectively ;  at  the  end 
of  736  years,  the  sun  would  be  in  the  vemai  equinox  on  Septem- 
ber 20tn ;  and  in  a  period  of  about  1608  years,  the  sun  would 
have  been  in  every  sign  of  the  zodiac  on  the  same  day  of  the  cal- 
endar, and  in  the  same  sign  on  every  day. 

363.  If  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  above  the  civil  year  were 
really  what  we  have  supposed  it  to  be,  6  hours,  this  confusion  of 
the  calendar  might  be  most  easily  avoided.  It  would  be  necessa- 
ry  merely  to  make  every  fourth  civil  year  to  consist  of  366  days ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  to  interpose,  or  to  intercalate^  a  day  in  a 
month  previous  to  March.  By  this  intercalation^  what  would  have 
been  IVlarch  21st  is  called  March  20th,  and  accordingly  the  sun 
would  be  still  in  the  equinox  on  the  same  day  of  the  month. 

This  mode  of  correcting  the  calendar  was  adopted  by  Julius 
Caesar.  The  fourth  year  into  which  the  intercalary  day  is  intro- 
duced was  called  Bissextile ;  it  is  now  frequently  called,  the  Leap 
irear.  The  correction  is  called  the  Julian  correction,  and  the 
ei^i  of  a  mean  Julian  year  is  365d.  6h. 

By  the  Julian  Calendar ^  every  year  that  is  divisible  by  4k  is  a 
hap  year,  and  the  rest  common  years, 

364.  The  astronomical  year  being  equal  to  365d.  5h.  48m.  47.6s., 
it  is  less  than  the  mean  Julian  by  11m.  12.4s.  or  0.007782d.  The 
Julian  correction,  therefore,  itself  needs  correction.  The  calendar 
regulated  by  it  would,  in  process  of  time,  become  erroneous,  and 
would  requure  reformation. 

The  intercalation  of  the  Julian  correction  being  too  great,  its 
effect  would  be  to  antedate  the  happening  of  the  equinox.  Thus 
(to  return  to  the  old  illustration)  the  sun,  at  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  civil  year,  now  the  Bissextile,  would  have  passed  the  equi- 
noctial point  by  a  time  equal  to  four  times  0.007782d. ;  at  the  end 
of  the  next  Bissextile,  by  eight  times  0.007782d. ;  at  the  end  of 
130  years,  by  about  one  day.  In  other  words,  the  sun  would 
have  been  in  the  equinoctial  point  24  hours  previously y  or  on  the 
noon  of  March  1 9/A. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  this  error  would  continue  and  be  increased. 
Its  accumulation  in  1300  years  would  amount  to  10  days,  and  then 
the  vernal  equinox  would  be  reckoned  to  happen  on  March  10th 

365.  The  error  into  which  the  calendar  had  fallen,  and  would 
continue  to  fall,  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582.  At 
his  time  the  length  of  the  year  was  known  to  greater  precision  than 
at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  supposed  equal  to  d65d.  5h. 
49m.  16.23s.  Gregory,  desirous  that  the  vernal  equinox  should 
be  reckoned  on  or  near  March  2l8t,  (on  which  day  it  happened  in 
the  year  325,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held,)  ordered  that 
the  day  succeeding  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  instead  of  being 
called  the  dth,  should  be  called  the  15th:  thus  suppressing  10 
days,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  years  325  and  1582, 
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represented  nearly  the  accumulation  of  error  arising  firom  the  ex^ 
cessive  intercalation  cf  the  Julian  correction. 

This  act  reformed  the  calendar.  In  order  to  correct  it  in  future 
ages,  it  was  prescribed  that,  at  certain  convenient  periods,  the  in- 
tercalary day  of  the  JuUan  correction  should  be  omitted.  Thus 
the  centuriai  years  1700,  1800,  1900,  are,  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  Bissextiles,  but  on  these  it  was  ordered  that  the  interca- 
lary day  should  not  be  inserted ;  inserted  again  in  2000,  but  not 
inserted  in  2100,  2200, 2300 ;  and  so  on  for  succeeding  centuries. 
By  the  Gregorian  calendar,  then,  every  centuriai  year  that  is  di- 
visible by  400  is  a  Bissextile  or  Leap  year,  and  the  others  common 
years.  For  other  than  centuriai  years,  the  rule  is  the  same  asvath 
the  Julian  calendar. 

366.  This  is  a  most  simple  mode  of  regulating  the  calendar.  It 
corrects  the  insufficiency  of  the  Julian  correction,  by  omitting,  in 
the  space  of  400  years,  3  intercalary  days.  And  it  is  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  its  accuracy.  For  the  real  error  of  the  Julian 
correction  is  0.007782d.  in  1  year,  conseouently  400  x  0.007782d. 
or3.1128d.  in  400  years.  Consequently,  0.1128d.  or  2h.  42m. 
26s.  in  400  years,  or  1  day  in  3546  years,  is  the  measure  of  the 
degree  of  inaccuracy  in  the  Gregorian  correction. 

367.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  immediately  on  its 
promulgation,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  out  in  those  where  the 
Protestant  religion  prevailed,  it  did  not  obtain  a  place  till  some 
time  after.  In  England,  ''  the  change  of  style,''  as  it  was  called, 
took  place  after  the  2d  of  September,  1762,  eleven  nominal  days 
being  then  struck  out ;  so  that  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  being  tne 
2d,  me  first  of  New  Style  (the  next  day)  was  called  the  14th,  in- 
stead of  the  3d.  The  same  legislative  enactment  which  estab- 
lished the  Gregorian  calendar  in  England,  changed  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  January. 
Thus  the  year  1752,  which  by  the  old  reckoning  would  have  com- 
menced with  the  25th  of  March,  was  made  to  befin  with  the  Ist 
of  January :  so  that  the  number  of  the  year  is,  for  dates  falling 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  March,  one  greater  by 
the  new  than  by  the  old  style.  In  consequence  of  the  intercalary 
day  omitted  in  the  year  1800,  there  is  now,  for  all  dates,  12  days 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  style. 

Russia  is  at  present  the  only  Christian  country  in  which  the 
Gregorian  calenckr  is  not  used. 

368.  The  calendar  months  consist,  each  of  them,  of  30  or  31 
days,  except  the  second  month,  February,  which,  in  a  common 
year,  contains  28  days,  and  in  a  Bissextile,  29  days  ;  the  interca- 
lary day  being  added  at  the  last  of  this  month. 

369.  To  find  the  number  of  days  comprised  in  any  number  of 
civil  years,  multiply  365  by  the  number  of  years,  and  add  to  the 
froduct  as  many  days  as  tnere  are  Bissextile  years  in  the  period. 
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PART  II. 


ON  THE  PHENOMENA  RESULTING  FROM  THE  MOTIONS  OF  T^ 
HEAVENLY  BODIES,  AND  ON  THEIR  APPEARANCES,  DIME^- 
8I0NS,  AND  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION, 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

» 

OF  THB  SUN  AND  THB  PHENOMENA  ATTENDING  ITS  APPARENT 
MOTIONS. 

INEQUALITY  OF  DAYS.* 

370.  We  will  first  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  sun*s  ap- 
parent motion  with  respect  to  the  equator,  the  phenomenon  upon 
which  the  inequality  of  days  (as  well  as  the  vicissitude  of  the 
seasons,  soon  to  be  treated  of)  immediately  depends. 


Fig.  60. 


Let  VEAQ  (Fiff.  60)  represent 
the  equator,  VTAW(inclmed  to 
VEAQ,  under  the  an^e  TOE, 
measured  by  the  arc  TE,  equal 
to  23i°,)  the  ecliptic,  TnZ  and 
Wn'Z'  the  two  tropics,  POP'  the 
asds  of  the  heavens,  and  PEP'Q 
the  meridian  and  HVRA  the  ho- 
rizon in  one  of  their  various  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  the  otner 
circles.  About  the  21st  of  March 
the  sun  is  in  the  vernal  equinox 
V,  crossing  the  equator  in  the 
oblique  direction  VS,  towards  the 
north  and  east.  At  this  time  its  diurnal  circle  is  identical  with  the 
equator,  and  it  crosses  the  meridian  at  the  point  E,  south  of  the 
zenith  a  distance  ZE  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Ad- 
vancing towards  the  east  and  north,  it  takes  up  the  successive 
positions  S,  S',  S",  &c.,  and  from  day  to  day  crosses  the  meridian 
at  r,  r',  &c.,  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  Its  diurnal  circles 
will  be,  respectively,  the  northern  parallels  of  declination  passing 
through  S,  S',  S",  &c.,  and  contmually  more  and  more  distant 
from  the  equator.  The  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  its  diurnal  circle 
from  the  equator,  continues  to  increase  until  about  the  21st  of 
June,  when  he  reaches  the  summer  solstice  T.    At  this  point  he 


*  Th6  day,  bero  eonmdered, 


I,  is  the  intenral  between  icinriBe  and  muifet* 
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moves  for  a  short  time  parallel  to  the  equator:  Ids  declinatior 
changes  but  slightly  for  several  days,  and  he  crosses  the  meridiar. 
from  day  to  day  at  nearly  the  same  place.  It  is  on  this  account, 
viz.,  because  the  sun  seems  to  stand  still  for  a  time  with  respect  to 
the  equator,  when  at  the  point  90°  distant  from  the  equinox,  that 
this  point  has  received  the  name  of  solstice.*  The  diurnal  circle 
described  by  the  sun  is  now  identical  with  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
TnZ,  which  circle  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  T  the 
beginning  of  the  sign  Cancer,  and  when  the  sun  reaches  it,  he  is 
at  his  northern  goal,  and  turns  about  and  goes  towards  the  south.t 
The  sun  is,  also,  when  at  the  simmier  solstice^  at  its  point  of  near- 
est approach  to  the  zenith  of  every  place  whose  latitude  ZE  ex- 
ceeds the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  TE,  equal  to  23^®.  The  distance 
ZT  =  ZE  —  ET  ==  latitude  —  obliquity  of  ecUptic.  During  the 
three  months  following  the  21  st  of  June,  the  sun  moves  over  the 
arc  TA,  crossing  the  meridian  from  day  to  day  at  the  successive 
points  r",  r',  &c.,  farther  and  farther  to  the  south,  and  arrives  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  A  about  the  23d  of  September,  when  its 
diurnal  circle  again  becomes  identical  with  the  equator.  It  crosses 
the  equator  obliauely  towards  the  east  and  south,  and  during  the 
next  six  months  has  the  same  motion  on  the  south  of  the  equator, 
that  it  has  had  during  the  previous  six  months  on  the  north  of 
the  equator.  It  employs  tnree  months  in  passing  over  the  arc 
AW,  during  which  period  it  crosses  the  meridian  each  day  at  a 
point  farther  to  the  south  than  on  the  preceding  day.  At  the 
winter  solstice,  which  occurs  about  the  22d  of  December,  it  is 
again  moving  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  its  diurnal  circle  is  the 
same  circle  as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  three  months  more  it 
passes  over  the  arc  WV,  crossing  the  meridian  at  the  points  *",  5^, 
ttc,  so  that  on  the  21st  of  March  it  is  again  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
371.  To  explain  now  the  phenomenon  of  the  inequality  of  days 
which  obtains  at  all  places  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  At  all 
such  places,  the  observer  is  in  an  oblique  sphere ;  that  is,  the  ce- 
lestial equator  and  the  parallels  of  declination  are  oblique  to  the 
horizon.  This  position  of  the  sphere  is  represented  in  Fig.  11, 
p.  21,  where  HOR  is  the  horizon,  QOE  the  equator,  and  ncTy  set, 
occ,  parallels  of  declination ;  WOT  is  the  ecliptic.  It  is  also  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  60,  from  which  Fig.  1 1  differs  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  horizon,  equator,  ecUptic,  and  parallels  of  declination,  which 
are  stereographically  represented  as  ellipses  in  Fig.  60,  are  in  Fig. 
1 1  orthographically  projected  into  right  lines  upon  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  Since  the  centres  of  the  parallels  of  declination  are 
situated  upon  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  which  is  inchned  to  the 
horizon,  it  is  plain  that  these  parallels,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
Figs.,  and  as  we  have  before  seen,  (35,)  will  be  divided  into  un- 
equal parts,  and  that  the  disparity  between  the  parts  will  be  greater 

*  Fram  Solf  the  soiif  and  9to,  to  stand.  t  From  r^«»  to  tun. 
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m  proportion  as  the  parallel  is  more  distant  from  the  equator; 
also,  that  to  the  north  of  the  equator  the  greater  parts  will  lie  above 
the  horizon,  and  to  the  south  of  the  equator  below  the  horizon. 
Now,  the  length  of  the  day  is  measured  by  the  portion  of  the 
parallel  to  the  equator,  described  by  the  sun,  which  lies  above  the 
norizon ;  and  itis  evident,  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that 
(as  it  is  shown^y  the  Fig.)  this  increases  continually  from  the 
.  winter  solstice  W  to  the  sununer  solstice  T,  and  diminishes  con- 
tinually from  the  summer  solstice  T  to  the  winter  solstice  W ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  day  will  increase  in  length  from  the 
winter  to  the  summer  solstice^  and  diminish  in  length  from  the 
summer  to  the  winter  solstice. 

372.  As  the  equator  is  bisected  bv  the  horizon,  at  the  equinoxes 
the  day  and  night  must  be  each  12  hours  long. 

373.  When  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  creater  part  of 
its  diurnal  circle  lies  above  the  horizon,  in  northern  latitudes ;  and, 
therefore,  from  the  vernal  to  the  autiunnal  equinox  the  day  is,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  more  than  12  hours  in  length.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  the  greater  part 
of  its  circle  lies  below  the  horizon,  and  hence  from  the  autumnal 
to  the  vernal  equinox  the  day  is  less  than  12  hoiirs  in  length. 

In  the  latter  interval  the  nights  will  obviously,  at  corresponding 
periods,  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  day?  in  the  former. 

374.  The  variation  in  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  will  increase  with  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  for  the  ^ealer 
IS  the  latitude,  the  more  oblique  are  the  circles  described  oy  the 
sun  to  the  horizon,  and  the  greater  is  the  disparity  between  the 
parts  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the  horizon.  This  will  be 
obvious,  on  referring  to  Fig.  11,  p.  21,  where  HOR,  H'OR',  rep- 
resent the  positions  of  the  horizons  of  two  different  places  with 
respect  to  these  circles ;  H'OR'  being  the  horizon  for  which  the 
latitude,  or  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  is  the  least. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  days  will  be  the  longer  as  we  proceed 
frx)m  the  equator  northward,  during  the  period  that  the  sun  is 
north  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  shorter,  during  the  period  that  he 
is  south  of  this  circle. 

375.  At  the  equator  the  horizon  bisects  all  the  diurnal  circles, 
(36,)  and  conseauently,  the  day  and  night  are  there  each  12  hours 
m  length  througtiout  the  vear. 

376.  At  the  arctic  circle  the  day  wUl  be  24  hours  long  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice ;.  for,  the  polar  distance  of  the  sim 
will  then  be  66|^,  which  is  the  same  as  the  latitude  of  the  arctic 
circle ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  diurnal  circle  of  the  sun  at  this 
epoch,  will  correspond  to  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  for  the 
parallel  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  the 
night  will  be  24  hours  long  on  the  arctic  circle. 

377.  To'the  norUi  of  the  arctic  circle,  the  sun  will  remain  con- 
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tinually  above  the  horizon  during  the  period,  before  and  after  the 
summer -solstice,  that  his  north  polar  distance  is  less  than  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  continually  below  the  horizon  during  the 
period,  about  the  winter  solstice,  that  his  south  polar  distance  is 
less  than  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

At  the  north  pole,  as  the  horizon  is  coincident  with  the  equator, 
(37,)  .the  sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  while  passing  from  the  ver« 
nal  to  the  autunuial  equinox,  and  below  it  while  passing  from  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.  Accordingly,  at  tnis  loodity  there 
will  be  but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  each 
will  be  of  six  months'  duration.      ^ 

378.  The  circimistances  of  the  duration  of  light  and  darkness 
are  obviously  the  same  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  in  the  north- 
em,  for  corresponding  latitudes  and  corresponding  declinations  of 
the  sun. 

379.  The  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  sun 
being  given,  to  find  the  times  of  the  sun^s  rising  and  setting  and 
the  length  of  the  day, 

Fif.  61.  Let  HPR  (Fig.  61)  be  the  me- 

ridian, HMR  the  horizon,  and  B^D 
the  diurnal  circle  described  by  the 
sun.  The  hour  angle  £P^,  or  its 
measure  £f,  which  converted  into 
time  expresses  the  interval  between 
the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  and 
his  passage  over  me  meridian,  is 
callcKi  the  Semidiurnal  Arc.   Now, 

which  gives 

cos  E^  =  —  sin  Mt ; 
and  we  have,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 

sin  M^ =cot  ^Ms  tang  ts  =^  tang  PMH  tang  EB = tang  PH  tang  £B : 
whence,  cos  Ef  =  —  tang  PH  tang  EB, 

or,      cos  (semi-diurnal  arc)  =  -r-  tang  lat.  x  tang  dec.  .  .  (80). 

The  semi-diurnal  arc  (in  time)  expresses  the  apparent  time  of 
the  Sim's  setting;  and  subtracted  from  12  hours,  gives  the  appa- 
rent time  of  its  rising.  The  double  of  it  will  be  the  length  of  the  day. 
In  resolving  this  problem  it  will,  in  practice,  generally  answer  to 
make  use  of  uie  declination  of  the  sun  at  noon  of  the  given  day, 
which  may  be  taken  from  an  ephemeris. 

Exam.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  apparent  times  of  the 
sun's  rising  and  setting  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  New  YodF  at 
the  summer  solstice. 

Log.  tang  lat.  (40*»  42'  40")  .         .         .         9.93474  — 
Log.  tang  dec.  (23^  27' 40")         .         .         9.63749 

I^g.  cos  (semi-diurnal  arc)  .        •        .        9.57223 — 
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Semi-diurnal  arc          ....  Ill''  55'    40^' 

Time  of  sun's  setting   ....  7h.  27m.  438. 

Time  of  sun's  rising     .        .        .        .  4    32      17 

Length  of  day 14    55     26 

Exam.  2.  What  are  the  lengths  of  the  longest  and  shortest  dayt 
*at  Boston ;  the  latitude  of  that  place  being  42""  21'  15"  NJ 

Ans.  15h.  6m.  28s.  and  8h.  53m.  d2s. 

Exam.  3.  At  what  hours  did  the  sun  rise  and  set  on  May  1st, 
1837,  at  Charleston ;  the  latitude  of  Charleston  being  32^  47',  and 
the  decUnation  of  the  sun  being  15''  6'  0"  N.  ? 

Ans.  Time  of  rising,  5h.  19m.  58s.  Time  of  setting,  6h.  40m. 
2s. 

380.  To  find  the  time  ofthesurCs  apparent  rising  or  setting ; 
the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  sun  being  given. 

At  the  time  of  his  apparent  rising  or  setting,  the  sun  as  seen  firqm 
tlie  centre  of  the  eartn  will  be  below  the  horizon  a  distance  jS 
(Fig.  61)  equal  to  the  refraction  minus  the  parallax.  The  mean 
difference  of  these  quantities  is  33'  42".  Let  it  be  denoted  by  R. 
Now,  to  find  the  hour  angle  ZPS  (=  P),  the  triangle  ZPS  gives, 
(see  Appendix,) 

,      ZP  +  PS  +  ZS  _  coJat.  +  co-dec.  +<90^+R)  ,^, . 

k .  .  .  (81) 

.nA  -ini IP  - 8m(*-ZP)sin(t-PS) 

^  ""^*^-  sinZPsinPS * 

^^^  sm(*-co-lat.)sin(A-^co-dec.)    ^  ^  ^ 

'  sm(co-lat.)  sm  (co-dec.)                   ^     ' 

The  value  of  P  (in  time)  will  be  the  interval  between  apparent 
noon  and  tlie  time  of  the  apparent  rising  or  setting. 

If  the  time  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun, 
instead  of  its  centre,  be  required,  we  must  take  for  R  33'  42"  + 
sun's  semi-diameter,  or  49'  43". 

Unless  very  accurate  results  are  desired,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  the  decfinations  of  the  sun  at  6  o'clock  iii  the  morning  and 
evening.  When  the  greatest  precision  is  required,  the  times  of  true 
rising  and  setting  must  be  computed  by  equation  (80),  and  die  de- 
clinations found  for  these  times. 

TWILIGHT. 

381.  When  the  sun  has  descended  below  the  horizon,  its  rap 
still  continue  to  fall  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  body  of  air  tliat 
Ues  above  it,  and  are  thence  reflected  down  upon  the  earth,  so  as 
toi  occasion  a  certain  degree  of  Ught,  which  gradually  diminishes  as 
the  sun  descends  farther  below  me  horizon,  and  the  portion  of  the 
air  posited  above  the  horizon,  that  is  directly  illuminated,  becomes 
less.    The  same  effect,  though  in  a  reverse  order,  takes  place  in 
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the  looming  previous  to  the  sun's  rising.  The  light  thus  produced 
is  called  the  Crepusculum^  or  Twilight.  This  explanation  of  twi- 
light will  be  better  understood  on  examimng  Fig.  62,  where  AON 
represents  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  HkR  the  surface  of  the 

fig.  69. 


atmosphere  aboye  it,  and  kmS  a  line  drawn  touchingthe  earth  and 
passing  through  the  sun.  The  unshaded  portion,  ftcR,  of  the  body 
of  air  which  hes  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon  HOR,  is  still  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  and  shines  down,  by  reflection,  upon  O  the 
station  of  the  observer.  As  the  sun  descends  this  will  decrease, 
until  finally  when  the  sun  is  in  the  direction  RNS'  he  will  illumi- 
nate directly  none  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  hes  above 
the  horizon,  and  twiUght  will  be  at  an  end. 

382.  The  close  of  the  evening  twilight  is  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  faint  stars  over  the  western  horizon,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  twihght  by  the  disappearance  of  faint  stars  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  horizon.  It  has  been  ascertained  from 
numerous  observations,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and 
end  of  the  evening  twilight,  the  sun  is  d^out  18^  below  the  horizon. 

383.  At  this  time,  then,  the  angle  TRS'  is  equal  to  18**.  Tliis  datum  will  ena- 
ble uf  to  calculate  the  approximate  height  of  ih%  atmosphere.  For  if  the  yerticalfl 
at  O,  m,  and  N  be  produced  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have  the  angle 
OCN  equal  to  TRS^,  or  18^*,  and  therefore  OCR  equal  to  9^ ;  and  thus  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  mR,  equal  to  CR  *-  Cm,  equal  to  secant  of  9^  —  radius.  Making 
the  calculation,  we  find  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  about  47  miles.  It  is 
lo  be  undentood  that  this  Is  only  a  rough  approximation. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  inspecting  Fig.  63,  that  twilight  would  continue  longer  if  the 
atmosphere  were  higher. 

384.  7%e  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  sun^s  declination  being 
given^  to  find  the  time  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  twilight. 

The  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  morning  or 
end  of  evening  twilight,  is  90** +  18** :  wherefore  we  may  solve  this 
problem  by  means  of  equations  (81)  and  (82),  taking  R  =  18^. 

If  the  tmie  of  the  commencement  of  morning  twilight  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  of  sunrise,  the  remainder  will  be  the  dura- 
tion of  twiU^ht. 

At  the  latitude  49^,  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice 
is  only  18**  below  the  hoiizon,  at  midnight ;  for  the  altitude  of  the 
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pole  at  a  place  the  latitude  of  which  is  49^,  differs  only  18^  from 
uie  polar  distance  of  the  sun  at  this  epoch.  This  may  he  illustra- 
ted by  Fig.  60,  takingZ  as  the  point  of  passage  of  the  sun  across 
the  inferior  meridian,  JPZ=6T',  and  PH  =49^.  At  this  latitude, 
therefore,  twiUght  willcontinue  all  night,  at  the  summer  solstice. 
This  will  be  true  for  a  still  stronger  reason  at  higher  latitudes. 
385.  The  duration  of  twilight  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the 

Elace  and  with  the  time  of  the  year.  At  all  places  in  the  northern 
emisphere,  the  summer  are  longer  than  the  winter  twilights ;  and 
the  longest  twiliffhts  take  place  at  the  summer  solstice ;  while  the 
shortest  occur  when  the  sun  has  a  small  southern  decimation,  dif- 
ferent for  each  latitude.*  The  summer  twilights  increase  in  length 
from  the  equator  northwaid. 

These  facta  are  cooseqnencea  of  the  different  ■itnations  with  iwpeet  to  the  hori* 
•on  of  the  central  6f  the  diurnal  circles  described  bj  the  son  in  the  coarM  of  ttie 
year,  and  of  the  different  sixes  of  these  circles.  To  make  this  evident,  let  us  con- 
ceiye  a  circle  to  be  traced  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  horixoni  and  at  the  dis- 
tinee  of  18^  below  it :  this  is  called  the  Crepuaeuhim  CireU.  The  duration  of 
twilight  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  are  of  the  diurnal  circle  of 
the  son,  comprised  between  the  horizon  and  thecrepuscolum  circle,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  will  call  the  arc  of  twilight :  and  this  will  vary  from  the  two  causes 
jnst  mentioned.  For,  let  hkr  (Fig.  63)  represent  the  equator,  and  kl^r'  a  dhunal 
circle  described  by  the  sun  when  north 
•f  the  equator ;  and  let  kr,  «(,  and  A V, 
s'f ,  be  the  intersections  off  the  equator 
and  diurnal  circle,  respectively,  with  the 
planes  of  the  horizon  and  crepufcuhim 
circle.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator, 
the  arc  of  twilight  is  At,  and  when  he  is 
on  the  parallel  of  declination  A'A'r'  it  is 
AV«  Draw  the  chords  As,  AV,  mfh  and 
the  radii  cs,  e^,  cr*,  en,  cp.  The  angle  /"j 
r'AV  is  the  half  of  n'ctf,  and  the  angle  /I 
fmn  is  the  half  of  fcn:  but  f'af  is  less 
than  fCHt  and  Ahereibre  r'AV  is  less  thsn 
fmn.  Again,  cAs  is  the  half  of  res,  and 
therefore  greater  than  fmn,  the  half  of 
the  leas  angle  pen.  Whence  it  appears 
that  the  chord  AV  is  more  oblique  to  the 
horizon,  and  therefore  greater  than  the 
chord  mn,  and  this  more  oblique  and  greater  than  the  chord  At.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  arc  AV  is  greater,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than  the 
are  mn,  and  that  this  arc  is  greater  than  As;  Thus,  as  the  sun  recedes  from  the 
equator  towards  the  north,  the  arc  of  twilight,  and  therefore  the  duration  of  twiUgfat, 
increases  from  two  causes,  viz :  IsL  The  increase  in  the  distance  of  the  line  of  in- 
tersection of  the  horizon  with  the  diurnal  circle  from  the  centra  of  the  circle ;  and, 
3d.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  circle.  The  change  willmaiufestly  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  latitude  is  greater. 

*  The  duration  of  shortest  twilight  is  given  by  the  following  Ibrmula : 

sin9<> 


sinai 


ilaL 


Twice  the  angle  «,  converted  into  time,  expresses  the  duratioft  of  shortest  twiUght 
To  find  the  son's  decUnatioa  at  the  time  of  shortest  twilight,  we  have 

sin  dec  «■  *- tang  %^  sin  lat 
(For  the  investigation  of  this  and  the  preceding  formola,  see  Gummore's  Astrono- 
my, pages  87  aad  88.) 
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When  the  mm  is  icmth  of  the  equator  twUight  wQl,  for  the  tame  declfaiatioi^ 
be  shorter  than  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  because,  althougrh  the  diurnal  cir 
ole  will  be  of  the  same  size,  and  its  intersection  with  the  horizon  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  its  centre,  the  intersection  with  the  crepusculnm  circle  will  now  fall 
between  the  intemction  with  the  horizon  and  the  centre,  and  therefore,  bj  what 
hasjust  been  demonstrated,  the  arc  of  twUtgbt  will  be  shorter. 

Tile  shortest  twilight  occnrs  when  the  sun  is  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, because  the  arc  of  twiligrbt,  for  a  time,  decreases  by  reason  of  tho  diminution 
•f  its  obliquity  to  the  horizon  more  than  it  increases  in  consequence  of  the  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  diurnal  circle.  That  the  obliquity  of  the  arc  of  twilight,  or  rather 
of  the  chord  of  the  arc,  to  the  horizon  diminishes,  for  a  time,  when  the  sun  gets  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  will  appear  fh>ra  this,  viz.  that  the  chord  is  perpendiealar 
to  the  horizon  when  the  centre  of  the  diurnal  circle  is  midway  between  the  horizon 
and  the  crepusculu^n  circle ;  which  will  happen  when  the  sun  is  a  certain  dis- 
tance  south  of  the  equator,  varying  with  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  heavens 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon»  and  therefore  with  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  difierence  in  the  length  of  the  summer  and  winter  twilights,  resulting  from 
the  causes  above  specified,  is  augmented  by  the  inequality  in  the  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    Twilight  also  increases  u&  length  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sphere. 

386.  At  the  poles  twilight  commences  about  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  lasts  about  a 
month  and  a  half  after  he  has  disappeared.  For,  since  the  hori- 
zon at  the  poles  is  identical  with  the  celestial  equator,  the  twilight 
which  precedes  the  long  day  of  six  months  will  begin  when  the  sun 
in  approaching  the  equator,  upon  the  other  side,  attains  to  a  decli- 
nation of  18°,  and  this  will  be  about  50  days  before  he  reaches  the 
equator  and  rises  at  the  pole.  In  like  manner  the  eyening  tvnlight 
continues  until  the  sun  nas  descended  18°  below  the  equator. 

THE  SEASONa 

38*7.  The  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  the  course 
of  24  hours,  depends  upon  two  particulars ;  the  time  of  the  sun's 
continuance  above  the  horizon,  and  the  obliquity  of  his  rays  at 
noon.  Ey  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  echptic,  both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances vary  materially  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  whence 
arises  a  variation  of  temperature  or  a  change  of  seasons. 

388.  The  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  divide  the  earth  into  five 
parts,  called  Zones^  throughout  each  of  which  the  yearly  chan^ 
of  the  temperature  is  occasioned  by  a  similar  change  in  the  cur- 
cumstances  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  part  contained  between  the  two  tropics  is  called  the  Torrid 
Zone;  the  two  parts  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  are 
called  the  Temperate  Zones ;  and  the  other  two  parts,  within  the 
polar  circles,  are  called  Frigid  Zones. 

389.  At  ail  places  in  the  nprth  temperate  zone  the  sun  will  al- 
ways pass  the  meridian  to  the  south  of  the  zenith ;  for  the  latitudes 
of  all  such  places  exceed  23^°,  the  neatest  declination  of  the  sun. 
(See  Fig.  60.)  The  meridian  zenim  distance  will  be  greatest  at 
tlie  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  has  its  greatest  southern  decli- 
nation, and  least  at  the  sunmier  solstice,  when  the  sun  har  its 
greatest  northern  declination ;  and  it  will  vary  continually  between 
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the  values  which  obtain  at  these  epochs.  The  day  will  be  longest 
at  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  shortest  at  the  winter  solstice,  and 
will  vary  in  length  progressively  from  the  one  date  to  the  other. 

We  infer,  therefore,  thar  throughout  the  zone  in  question  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  will  be  received  from  the  sun  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  the  least  at  the  winter  solstice ;  and  that  tlie 
amount  received  will  gradually  increase,  or  decrease,  from  one  of 
these  epochs  to  the  other.  The  solstices  are  not,  however,„the 
epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  temperature,  l)ut  are  found 
from  observation  to  precede  these  by  about  a  month.  The  reason 
of  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  earth  continues  for  a  month,  or ' 
thereabouts,  after  the  summer  solstice  to  receive  during  the  day 
more  heat  than  it  loses  during  the  night,  and  for  about  the  same 
lenffth  of  time  after  the  winter  solstice  continues  to  lose  during  the 
night  more  heSit  than  it  receives  during  the  day. 

390.  Within  the  torrid  zone  the  length  of  the  day  varies  after 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree ;  but  the  motion  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  tlie  zenith  is 
different.  At  all  places  in  the  torrid  zone  the  sun  passes  the  me- 
ridian during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  to  the  south  of  the  zenith, 
and  during  die  remaimng  portion  to  the  north  of  it ;  for  all  places 
so  situated  have  their  zeniths  between  the  tropics  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  sun  moves  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  and  back  again  to 
its  original  position,  in  a  tropical  year.  Throughout  the  torrid 
zone,  uierefore,  the  sun  will  be  in  the  zenith  twice  in  the  course  of 
tlic  year,  and  will  be  at  its  maximum  distance  from  it  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other  at  the  sc  Istices. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  equator  or  its  vicimty,  will  have  summer 
at  tlie  two  periods  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  and  winter  (or  a 
period  of  minimum  temperature)  both  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstice.  Near  the  tropic  there  will  be  but  Httle  variation  in  the 
daily  amount  of  heat  received,  during  the  period  that  the  sun  is 
north  of  the  zenith.  ' 

391.  At  the  frigid  zone  a  new  cause  of  a  change  of  temperature 
exists ;  the  sun  remains  continually  above  the  horizon  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  days  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  continually 
below  it  for  the  same  number  of  days  about  the  winter  solstice. 

392.  The  amount  of  \he  yearly  variation  of  temperature  in- 
creases with  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  for  the  greater  is  the  lati- 
tude the  greater  will  be  the  v^iation  in  the  length  of  the  day. 
Also,  the  mean  yearly  temperature  is  lower  as  we  recede  from  the 
eauator  and  approach  the  poles ;  for  since  the  sun  is,  in  tlie  course 
ot  the  year,  the  same  length  of  time  above  the  horizon,  at  all 
places,  the  mean  yearly  temperature  must  depend  altogether  upon 
the  mean  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  at  noon,  and  this  increases 
with  the  latitude. 

393.  The  yearly  change  in  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  has 
but  little  ^ect  in  producing  a  variation  of  temperature  upon  the 
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earth's  surface.    The  change  of  its  heating  power  from  this  cause 
amounts  to  no  more  than  ^j. 

394.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  although  in  the  main  cli- 
mate varies  with  the  latitude  after  tM  manner  explained  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  it  is  still  dependent  more  or  less  upon  local 
circumstances,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  seas,  and  mountains, 
prevailing  winds  of  some  particular  direction,  &c. 

395.  In  the  north  temperate  zone,  Springy  Summer^  Autumn^ 
and  Winter^  the  four  sea9ons  into  which  the  year  is  divided,  are 
considered  as  respectively  commencing  at  the  times  of  the  Verr 
nal  Equinox^  SutAmer  Solstice^  Autumnal  Equinox^  and  Winter 
Solstice. 

Let  y  (Fig.  64)  represent  the  vernal,  and  A  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox ;  S  the  summer,  and  W  the  winter  solstice.    The  perigee  of 


the  sun's  apparent  orbit  is  at  present  about  10^  15'  to  the  east  of 
the  winter  solstice.  Let  P  denote  its  position.  The  lengths  of 
the  seasons  are,  agreeably  to  Kepler's  law  of  areas,  respectively 
proportional  to  the  areas  VES,  SEA,  AEW,  and  WEV.  Thus, 
die  winter  is  the  shortest  season,  and  the  'summer  the  longest ; 
and  spring  is  longer  than  autumn.  Spring  and  summer,  taken 
together,  are  about  8  days  lon^r  than  autumn  and  winter  united. 

Since  the  perigee  of  the  su^s  orbic  has  a  progressive  motion, 
the  relative  lengms  of  the  seasons  must  be  subject  to  a  continual 
variation. 

396.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  the  longitude  of  the 
sun's  perigee  was  279°  50'  8",39.  If  from  this  we  take  180°,  the 
longitude  of  the  autunmal  equinox,  the  remainder,  99°  30'  8".39, 
is  me  distance  of  the  perigee  from  the  autumnal  equinox  at  that 
epoch.  The  motion  of  the  perigee  in  longitude  is  at  the  rate  of 
61".62  per  year.  Dividing  99°  30'  8".39  by  6I".62,  the  quotient 
is  5822.    Hence  it  appears  that  about  5800  years  anterior  to  the 
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year  1600,  the  perigee  coincided  with  die  autoimial  equinox,  and 
the  apoffee  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

397.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  of  change  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  ine* 
quality  of  days,  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  to 
tne  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  since  this  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  obliqui^  of  tne  ecliptic,  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  phenomena  immediately  depend.  If  the  axis  of  rotation 
were  perpendicular  to  the  plajie  ot  the  orbit,  there  would  neither 
be  a  change  of  seasons  nor  eny  inequality  ip  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights. 

APPEARANCE,   DIMENSIONS,   AND  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  S0N. 

398.  The  sun  presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  circular 
disc.  But  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  its  sur£ace 
is  really  flat ;  for  such  is  the  appearance  of  all  dobular  bodies 
when  viewed  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  asceitained  from  observa* 
tions  with  the  telescope,  that  the  sun  has  a  rotatory  motion :  this  be- 
inst  the  fact,  its  surface  must  in  reality  be  of  a  spnerical  foim ;  for 
otherwise  it  would  not,  in  presenting  all  its  siaes,  always  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  circle. 

399.  The  sun's  real  diameter  is  determined  from  his  apparent 
diameter  and  horizontal  parallax.  Fiir.  65. 

Let  ACB  (Fig.  65)  represent  the 
sun  or  other  hej^venly  body,  and 
E  the  place  of  the  earth;  and 
let  6  =  AEB  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter,  d  =  2AS  his  real  di- 
ameter, D  =  £S  his  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  R  =  the  radius  of  the  earth.  We  have,  from 
the  triangle  AES, 

AS  =  ES  sin  ^AEB,  or,  2AS  =  2ES  sin  ^AEB ; 
and  thus,  d  =  2D  sin  ^6 : 

R 

but,  (equa.  7,)  D  =  ^^-jj, 

whence,         ^=2R'^  =  2R^^  =2r4.  .(83). 

The  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  32'  l^'.S,  and  his 
mean  horizontal  parallax  8''.58.  Accordingly  we  have,  for  the 
real  diameter  of  the  sun, 

"^  =  ^^2(8".58)  =  ^  ""  112(nearly.) 
Thus  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about  112  times  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.    The  volume  of  the  sun  then  exceeds  that  of  the 
earth  nearly  in  the  proportion  112^  to  1',  or  1,404,928  to  I. 
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From  equation  (83)  we  may  derive  the  proportioa 
d:2R::6:2H. 

ThuSy  the  real  diameter  of  a  fieavenly  body  is,  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earthy  as  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  body  is  to  double  its 
horizontal  parallax. 

400.  When  the  sun  is  viewed  with  a  telescope  of  considerable 
power,  and  provided  with  colored  glasses,  black  spots  of  an  irreg- 
ular form,  surrounded  by  a  dark  border  of  a  nearly  uniform  shade, 

Fig.  M.  called  a  penumbra,  are  often  seen 

on  its  disc,  (see  Fig.  66.)  Some- 
times several  spots  are  included 
within  the  same  penumbi^.  Their 
number,  magnitude,  and  position 
on  the  disc,  are  extremely  variable. 
In  some  years  they  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  appear  in  large  numbers; 
in  others,  none  whatever  are  seen. 
In  some  instances  more  than  one 
hundred,  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
have  been  counted.  They  usually 
appear  in  clusters,  composed  of  various  numbers,  from  two  to  sixty 
or  a  hundred.  Their  absolute  magnitude  is  often  very  great. 
Spots  are  not  unfrequently  seen  that  subtend  an  ansle  of  1'  or  60'^ 
Now,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth  as  viewed  at  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  is  equal  to  double  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  or  17'' : 
the  breadth  of  such  spots  must  therefore  exceed  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  24,000  miles.  Spots  tWo  or  three  times 
as  large  as  this,  or  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  entire  surface 
of  our  globe,  have  been  seen. 

401.  The  form  and  size  of  the  spots  are  subject  to  rapid  and 
almost  incessant  variations.  When  watched  from  day  to  day,  or 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  they  are  seen  to  enlarge  or  contract,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  change  tneir  forms.  When  a  spot  disappears, 
it  always  contracts  into  a  point,  and  vanishes  before  the  penumbra. 
Some  spots  disappear  almost  immediately  after  they  become  visi- 
ble ;  others  remain  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 

402.  Spots  and  streaks  more  luminous  than  the  general  body 
of  the  sun,  and  of  a  mottled  appearance,  are  also  frequently  per- 
ceived upon  parts  of  his  disc,  especially  in  the  region  of  large 
spots,  or  of  extensive  groups  of  spots,  or  in  localities  where  dark 
spots  subsequently  maKe  their  appearance.  These  are  called  Fa^' 
cuUb,  They  are  chiefly  to  be  seen  near  the  margin  of  the  disc. 
The  penumbra  which  surrounds  each  black  spot  is  also  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  border  of  light  more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  the 
disc. 

According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not 
occupied  b.y  spots  is  far  from  uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is 
finely  mottled  with  an  appearance  of  minute  dark  dots,  or  pores^ 
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which,  when  attentiyely  watched,  arc  found  to  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  change. 

403.  When  the  positions  of  the  spots  on  the  disc  aie  obsenred 
firom  day  to  day,  it  is  perceived  that  they  all  have  a  common  mo- 
tion in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  Some  of  the  spots  close  up 
and  vanish  before  they  reach  the  western  limb ;  others  disappear 
at  the  western  limb,  and  are  never  afterwards  seen  ;  a  few,  after 
becoming  visible  at  tlie  eastern  Umb,  have  been  seen  to  pass  en- 
tirely across  the  disc,  disappear  from  view  at  the  western  limb, 
and  re-appear  again  at  the  eastern  limb.  The  time  employed  by 
a  spot  in  traversing  the  sun's  disc  is  about  14  days.  .  About  the 
same  time  is  occupied  in  passing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
Umb,  while  it  is  invisible.  The  motions  of  the  spots  are  account- 
ed for,  in  all  their  circumstances,  by  supposing  that  the  sun  has  a 
motion  of  rotation  from  west  to  east,  around  an  axis  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  j^lane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  that  the  spots,  are 
portions  of  the  solid  body  of  the  sun.  The  truth  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  mdtions  of  the  sun's  spots,  is  confirmed  by 
the  changes  which  are  observed  to  take  place  in  the  magnitude 
and  form  of  the  more  permanent  spots  during  their  passage  across 
the  disc.  When  they  first  come  into  view  at  the  eastern  limb, 
they  appear  as  a  narrow  dark  streak.  As  they  advance  towards 
the  middle  of  the  disc,  they  gradually  open  out,  and  increase  in 
magnitude ;  and  after  they  have  passed  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
contract  by  the  same  degrees  until  they  are  again  neen  as  a  mere 
dark  line  upon  the  western  limb. 

404.  A  spot  returns  to  the  same  positjon  on  the  disc  in  about 
27J  days.  This  is  not,  however,  the  precise  period  of  the  sun's 
rotation ;  for  during  this  interval  the  sxm  has  apparRntly  moved 
forward  nearly  a  sign  in  the  ecliptic ;  the  spot  will  therefore  have 
accomplished  that  much  more  than  a  complete  revolution,  when  it 
is  again  seen  by  an  observer  on  the  earth  in  the  same  position  on 
the  disc. 

405.  The  apparent  position  of  a  spot  widi  respect  to  the  sun's 
centre  may  be  accurately  determined,  from  day  to  Jay,  by  observ- 
ing, when  the  sun  is  crossing  the  meridian,  the  riglit  ascensions 
and  declinations  both  of  the  spot  and  centre.  From  three  or 
more  observations  of  this  kind  the  period  of  the  sun's  rotation  and 
theposition  of  his  equator  may  be  ascertained. 

The  time  of  the  sun's  rotation  on  his  axis  is  about  25 J  days ; 
the  inclination  of  his  equator  to  the  ecliptic  7°  30' ;  and  the  helio 
centric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  equator  80®  T, 

406.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  region  of  the  sun's  spots  is  con 
fined  within  kbout  30°  of  his  equator.     It  is  only  occasionally  that 
spots  are  seen  in  higher  latitudes  than  this :  and  none  are  ever  seen 
farther  than  about  60°  from  the  equator. 

407.  The  only  theories  relative  to  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  sun  which  deserve  notice,  :ire  those  of  liaplace  and  Herschel 
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Laplace  supposed  that  the  sun  was  an  immense  globe  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  that  the  spots  upon  his  disc  were  large 
cavities,  where  there  was  a  temporary  intermission  in  the  evolution 
of  luminous  matter.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  of  opinion  that  the  sun 
was  an  opake  solid  body,  surrounded  by  a  transparent  atmosphere 
of  tens  of  thousands  ot  miles  in  height,  within  which  floated  at  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  above  the  solid  globe  a 
stratum  of  self-luminous  clouds,  which  was  the  source  of  the  sun's 
light  and  heat,  and  beneath  this  anodier  opake  and  non-luminous 
stratum*  which  shone  only  with  the  light  received  from  the  upper 
stratum.  On  this  hypothesis  the  spots  are  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  openings  occasionally  take  place  in  the  strata,  through 
which  the  dark  body  of  the  sun  is  seen.  The  penumbra  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  obscure  stratum,  situated  immediately  around  the  open- 
ing made  in  it.  'This  theory  seems  to  account  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  aspect  and  variation  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  spots,  which  the  other  does  not  do. 

408.  That  the  dark  qiots  are  depreesions  below  the  lominooB  surface  of  the  sua 
WBJ  first  shown  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow.  He  noticed  that  as  a  large 
spoil  which  was  seen  on  the  sun's  disc  in  Noyember,!  769,  came  near  the  western  limb, 
the  penumbra  on  the  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  disc  contracted  and  disappeared, 
and  that  afterwards  the  luminous  matter  on  that  side  seemed  to  encroach  upon  the 
central  black  nucleus,  while  in  other  parts  the  penumbra  underwent  but  little 
change.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  spot  ai  the  eastern  limb,  he  found  that  the 
penumbra  was  again  wanting  on  the  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  disc  ;  and  that 
when  this  part  made  its  appearance,  after  the  spot  had  advanced  a  short  distance 
upon  the  disc,  it  was  much  narrower  than  the  opposite  part  These  yarious  ap- 
pearances of  the  spot  in  question  are  represented  in  Fig.  67.  Dr.  Wilson  drew 
from  these  facts  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  spots  were  the  dark  body  of  the 


Fig.  67. 
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ran  seen  through  excavations  made  in  the  luminous  matter  at  the  surface.  The 
luminous  matter  he  conceived  to  have  the  consistence  of  a  fo^  or  cloud  rather  than 
of  a  liquid ;  and  sug$nested  that  openings  might  be  made  in  it  by  the  working  of 
some  sort  of  elastic  vapor  generated  within  the  dark  globe.  The  penumbra  sur- 
rounding each  black  spot  be  conjectured  to  be  the  sloping  sides  of  the  opening  in 
the  stratum  of  luminous  clouds.  But  according  to  this  the  penumbra  should  shade 
off  gradually  and  merge  into  the  central  black  spot  without  presenting  any  defi. 
nite  line  of  demarcation  ;  whereas  its  shade  is  nearly  uniform  throughout,  and  it  is 
abruptly  terminated,  both  without  and  within.  Herschers  theory  is  more  com- 
plete than  this,  and  differs  from  it  essentially  in  supposing  the  existence  of  an 
opake  non-luminous  cloudy  stratum  between  the  luminous  medium  and  the  dark 
solid  globe.  It  was  devised,  after  a  long  and  diligent  inspection  of  all  the  asi^ects 
and  phenomens  of  the  sun's  spots,  to  account  for  these  in  all  their  varieties.     It 

S'ves  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  uniformity  of  shade  of  the  penumbra,  which 
r.  Wilson's  theory  doea  not  do. 

409.  Herschel  conceives  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  to  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  violent  agitation,  and  thai  In  comparatively  limited  districts  it  is  occasioif- 
«Uj  forced  up  into  masses  or  waves  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  height,  by  powerful 
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upward  comntB,  or  by  the  exertion  of  aoi&e  sort  of  ezplosiye  enersj  from  beaeath. 
The  ridgee  of  these  waves  constitute  the  faculsB,  which  are  disunctly  seen  only 
when  near  the  margrin  of  the  disc,  because  the  waves  there  appear  in  profile,  and 
when  near  the  middle  of  the  disc  are  seen  in  front  or  foreshortened.  This  upheav- 
ing furce  is  supposed  at  times  to  acquire  such  intensity  as  to  efiect  an  opening  both 
in  the  lower  and  the  upper  stratum,  and  disclose  to  view  the  dark  body  of  the  sun. 

410.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  changes 
which  occur  upon  its  surface  take  place  with  a  rapidity  which  betokens  the  action 
of  the  most  powerful  agents,  if  not  the  existence  of  the  most  subtle  and  elastic  me- 
dia. Some  of  the  spots  are  said  to  have  closed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  per 
second.  The  slowest  motion  noticed  is  not  far  from  a  mile  per  minute.  But  these  ve- 
locities of  approach  of  the  sides  of  a  spot  are  vastly  exceeded  by  the  rate  of  motion  o. 
the  spots  themselves,  which  has  been  sometimes  noticed.  In  two  well-established  m. 
stances  spots  have  been  seen  to  break  into  parts,  which  have  then  rapidly  receded 
from  each  other  while  the  observer  was  viewing  them  through  a  telescope.  Some 
notion  of  the  stupendous  velocity  of  th«^  changes  may  be  obtained  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  smallest  area  thut  can  be  distinctly  discerned  upon  the  son* 
even  through  telescopes,  is  a  circle  of  465  inUes  in  diameter. 

411.  There  has  been  observed,  in  connection  with  the  sun,  at 
certain  periods  of  tl\e  year,  a  faint  light  that  is  visible  before  sun- 
rise and  after  sunset,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Zo- 
diacal LigtUy  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  mostly  compre- 
hended within  the  zodiac.  Its  color  is  white,  and  its  apparent  fig- 
ure that  of  a  spindle,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  sun,  and  the 
axis  of  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator ;  such  as  would 
be  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  a  lenticular  shape,  having  its  centre 
coincident  with  the  sun  and  its  circular  edge  lying  in  the  plane  of 
the  sun's  equator.  Its  length  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  p;^,  68. 

being  sometimes  more  than  100°, 
and  at  ctlier  times  not  more  than 
40°  or  60°.  Its  breadth  near  the 
sun  varies  from  8°  to  30°.  It  is 
nowhere  abruptly  terminated,  but 
ffradually  merges  into  the  geiferal 
Ught  of  the  sky.   (See  Fig.  68.) 

412.  No  generally  received  ex- 
{;lanation  of  this  singular  phenom- 
enon has  yet  been  given.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  but  Laplace 
has  shown  that  this  explanation 
is  at  variance  with  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  He  found  that  at  the 
disumce  of  about  sixteen  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun's  centre 
the  centrifugal  force  balanced 
the  gravity,  and  that  therefore 
the  sun's  atmosphere  could  not  extend  beyond  this  :  but  this  dis- 
tance is  less  than  one  half  fne  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun, 
whereas  the  substance  of  the  zodiacal  light  extends  beyond  the  or* 
bit  of  Venus,  and  even  beyond  the  earth  s  orbit. 
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Several  theories  have  been  propounded  relative  to  the  came  of  the  xodiacal  light 
Laplace  conceived  it  to  be  a  ring  of  nebolotu,  that  is,  cloudy  and  8elf-lominoaf» 
matter,  encircling  the  ran  in  the  plane  of  his  equator.  Professor  Olmsted,  of 
New  Haven,  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  large  nebulous  body  revolving  around  the 
■nn  in  a  regular  orbit ;  and  the  same  body  as  that  from  which  the  periodical  meteoric 
showers  are  supposed  to  proceed.  If  we  were  to  venture  another  snggrestion  upon 
this  perplexmg  subject,  it  would  be,  that  the  substance  of  the  zodiacal  light  may  be 
a  certain  species  of  matter  continually  in  the  act  of  flowing  away  from  the  son 
into  free  space :  being  expelled  by  some  repulsive  force  from  perhaps  all  parts  of 
its  surface,  but  in  much  the  greatest  quantity  from  the  region  of  the  spots,  which 
lies  about  the  equator.  Cassini,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  zodiacal  light 
and  the  sun*s  spots  during  a  series  of  years,  conceived  that  he  had  detected  a  con- 
nection between  these  two  phenomena ;  that  the  zodiacal  light  was  fainter  in  propoi^ 
tion  as  the  spots  were  fewer  in  number  and  smaller.  Thus,  he  remarks,  that  after  the 
year  1688,  when  the  zodiacal  light  began  to  grow  weaker,  np  spots  appeared  upon 
the  sun.  He  thought  that  this  phenomenon  became  at  times  entirely  invisible ;  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  years  1665,  1672,  and  1681.  From  this  apparent 
connection  between  the  two  phenomena  he  drew  the  natural  con<:ltii<ion,  that  the 
snbstauce  of  the  zodiacal  light  was  some  emanation  from  the  suQ't  spots.  The 
explosive  actions,  which  are  the  most  probable  cause  of  those  spots,  may  perhaps 
famish  the  luminous  matter,  which  may  afterwards  be  driven  off  to  an  indeQnite 
distance  by  some  repulsive  action  of  the  sun.  '  Certainlv,  if  there  is  at  the  son's 
•orface  any  matter  of  the  same  natureras  that  of  which  the  tails  of  comets  are  com- 
posed, it  must  be  expelled  by  thp  same  repulsive  force  that  drives  off  this  species 
of  matter  from  the  heads  of  comets  and  forms  their  tails.    (See  Art  557.) 

413.  The  zodiacal  light  is  seen  most  distinctly  in  our  northern 
climates  in  February  and  March  after  sunset,  and  in  October  and 
November  before  sunrise.  During  the  month  of  March  it  may  be 
seen  directed  towards  the  star  Aldebaran.  In  December,  though 
fainter,  it  may  often  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Also  towards  the  summer  solstice  it  is  said  to  be  discernible,  in  a 
very  pure  state  of  the  atmosphere,  both  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  reason  of  the  variations  in  the  distinctness  of  the  zodia* 
eel  light,  is  found  in  the  change  of  its  inclination  to  the  horizon  at 
the  time  of  sunset  or  sunrise,  together  with  the  variation  in  the  du- 
ration of  twilight.  As  its  length  U«6  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equa- 
tor, its  inclination  to  the  horizon  will  be  different  like  that  of  this 
plane,  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic. 
Since  the  sun's  equator  makes  but  a  small  angle  with  the  ecliptic, 
at  sunset,  the  zodiacal  liffht  w^ill  be  most  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
And  therefore  extend  higher  up  in  the  heavens,  towards  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  hori/ou  at  sun- 
set is  at  its  maximum ;  and,  at  sunrise,  it  will  be  most  inclined  to 
the  horizon  towards  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  inclination  of 
the  ecHptic  to  the  horizon  at  sunrise  is  the  greatest.  The  zodiacal 
light  is  more  easily  and  more  frequently  perceived  in  the  torrid 
zone  than  in  these  latitudes,  because  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  make 
there  a  larger  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  because  twilight  is  of 
shorter  duration. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OP  THE  MOON  AND  ITS  PHENOMENA. 
PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

414  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
moon,  is  the  periodical  change  that  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
fonn  and  size  of  its  disc.  The  different  appearances  which  the 
disc  presents  are  called  the  Phases  of  the  moon. 

The  phenomenon  in  question  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  Let  E  (Fig.  69)  rep- 
resent the  position  of  the  earth,  ABC,  &c.,  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Fig.  69. 


which  we  will  suppose  for  the  present  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  ES  the  direction  ot  the  sun.  As  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  is  about  400  times  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  different  parts  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
may  be  considered,  without  material  error,  as  parallel  to  each 
other.  If  we  regard  the  moon  as  an  opake  non-luminous  body, 
of  a  spherical  form,  that  hemisphere  which  is  turned  towards  the 
sun  will  continually  be  illuminated  by  him,  and  the  othier  will  be 
in  the  dark.  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  moon's  motion,  the  enlightened 
hemisphere  is  presented  to  the  earth  under  every  variety  ot  aspect 
in  the  course  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon.  Thus,  when 
the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  as  at  A,  this  hemisphere  is  turned 
entirely  away  from  the  earth,  and  she  is  invisible.  Soon  after 
conjunction,  a  portion  of  it  on  the  right  begins  to  be  seen,  and  as 
this  is  comprised  between  the  right  half  of  the  circle  which  limits 
the  vision,  and  the  right  half  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  en- 
lightened and  dark  hemispheres  of  the  moon,  called  the  Circle  of 
Illuminatioriy  it  will  obviously  present  the  appearance  of  a  crescent 
with  the  hori^s  turned  from  the  sun,  as  represented  at  B.  As  the 
moon  advances,  more  and  more  of  the  enlightened  half  becomes 
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visible,  and  thus  the  crescent  enlarges,  and  the  eastern  limb  be- 
comes less  concave.  At  the  point  C,  90^  distant  from  the  sun, 
one  half  of  it  is  seen,  and  the  disc  is  a  semi-circle,  the  eastern 
limb  bein^  a  right  line.  Beyond  this  point,  more  than  half  be- 
comes visible ;  the  nearer  half  of  the  circle  of  illumination  falls  to 
the  left  of  the  moon's  centre,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  thus 
becomes  convex  outward.  This  phase  of  the  moon  is  repre- 
sented atD.  When  the  moon  appears  under  this  shape,  it  is  said 
to  be  Gibbous.  .  In  advancing  towards  opposition,  the  disc  will 
enlarge,  and  the  eastern  limb  become  continually  mofe  convex ; 
and  finally  at  opposition,  where  the  whole  illuminated  face  is  seen 
from  the  earth,  it  will  become  a  full  circle.  From  opposition  to 
conjunction,  the  nearer  half  of  the  circle  of  illumination  will  form 
the  right  or  western  Umb,  and  this  limb  will  pass  in  the  inverse 
order  through  the  same  variety  of  forms  as  the  eastern  limb  in 
the  interval  between  conjunction  and  opposition.  The  different 
phases  are  delineated  in  tne  figure. 

415.  The  moon's  orbit  is,«in  fact,  somewhat  inclined  to  the 

Elane  of  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  lying  in  it,  as  we  have  supposed ; 
ut,  it  is  plain  that  its  inclination  cannot  change  the  order,  nor  the 
period  of  the  phases,  and  that  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
alter  somewhat  the  size  of  the  disc,  at  particular  angular  distances 
from  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  inclination, 
this  alteration  is  too  slight  to  be  noticed. 

416.  When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  it  is  said  to  be  New 
Moon;  and  when  in  opposition,  Full  Moon.  At  the  time  be- 
tween new  and  full  moon  when  the  difference  of  the  longitudes 
of  the  moon  and  sun  is  90°,  it  is  said  to  be  the  First  (garter. 
And  at  tlie  corresponding  time  between  full  and  new  moon,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  Ldsi  (garter.  In  both  these  positions  the  moon 
appears  as  a  semi-circle,  and  is  said  to  be  dichotomized.  The 
two  positions  of  conjunction  and  opposition  are  called  Syzigies ; 
and  those  of  the  first  and  last  quarter.  Quadratures.  The  four 
points  midway  between  the  syzigies  and  quadratures  are  called 
Octants. 

417.  The  interval  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  is  called 
a  Lunar  Month,  and  sometimes  a  Lunation. 

The  mean  daily  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude  is  59'  8".33, 
and  that  of  the  moon  13°  10'  35".03 ;  whereiore  the  moon  sepa- 
rates from  the  sun  at  the  mean  rate  of  12°  IT  26".70  per  day; 
and  hence,  to  find  the  mean  length  of  a  lunar  month,  we  have 
the  proportion 

12°  11'  26".70  :  Id. :  :  360°  :  a?=  29d.  12h.  44m.  2.7s, 

418.  To  determine  the  time  of  mean  new  or  full  moon  in  any 
given  month. 

Let  the  mean  longitude  of  the. sun,  and  also  the  mean  longi- 
tude  of  the  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  be  found,  and  let 
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the  former  be  sabtracted  from  the  latter^  (adding  360^  if  neces- 
sary ;)  the  remainder,  which  call  R,  will  be  the  mean  distance  of 
the  moon  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
As  the  moon  separates  from  the  sun  at  the  mean  rate  of  12    IT 

R 
26".70  per  day,  will  express  the  number  of  days 

and  fractions  of  a  day,  which  at  this  epoch  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  new  moon.  This  interval  is  called  the  Astronomical  Epact. 
If  we  subtract  it  from  29d.  12h.  44m.  2.7s.  we  shall  have  the  time 
of  mean  new  moon  in  January.  This  being  known,  the  time  of 
mean  new  moon  in  any  other  month  of  the  year  results  very 
readily  from  the  known  length  of  a  lunar  month. 

The  time  of  mean  new  moon  in  any  month  being  known,  the 
time  of  mean  full  moon  in  the  same  month  is  obtained  by  the  ad- 
dition or  subtraction,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  half  a  lunar  month. 

This  problem  is  in  practice  most  easily  resolved  with  tjie  aid 
of  tables.    (See  Problem  XXVIl.) 

419.  The  time  of  true  new  moon  differs  from  the  time  of  mean 
new  moon,  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  true  longitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon  differ  from  the  mean.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
time  of  true  full  moon.  For  the  mode  of  computing  the  time 
of  true  new  or  full  moon  from  that  of  mean  new  or  full  moon,  see 
Problem  XXVII. 

420.  The  earth,  as  viewed  from  the  moon,  goes  through  the 
same  phases  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  month  that  the  moon  does 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  But,  at  any  given  time,  the  phase 
of  the  earth  is  just  the  opposite  to  the  phase  of  the  moon.  About 
the  time  of  new  moon,  the  earth,  then  near  its  full,  reflects  so 
much  light  to  the  moon  as  to  render  the  obscure  part  visible. 
(See  Fig.  69.) 

MOON'S   RISING,  SETTING,  AND  PASSAGE  OVER  THE  MERIDIAN. 

421.  To  find  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon  on 
a  given  day. 

Let  S  and  M  denote,  respectively,  the  right  ascension  of  the- 
sun,  and  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon,  at  noon  on  the  given 
day,  and  m,  s  the  hourly  variations  of  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun 
and  moon:  also  let  t=the  required  time  of  the  meridian  passage. 
At  the  time  t  the  right  ascensions  will  be, 

For  the  moon    .       .      .       .    M  -J-  iwi, 
For  the  sun  .      .      .      S-j-te; 

and,  as  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian,  the  difference  of  these  arcs 
will  be  equal  to  the  hour  angle  t\  whence, 

^=M~S  +  «(m-5); 
or,  if  all  the  quantities  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

t  =  M-S  +  t2i:-f  ...  (84). 
3600  ^     ^ 
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pOBSS 

(85), 


Thus,  we  find  for  the  time  of  the  meridian  poesage, 
^_    8600(M-S) 


3600  —  (m  —  «) 
The  (quantities  M,  S,  m,  8,  are.,  in  practice,  to  be  taken  from 
epbemendes  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Example.  What  was  the  time  of  the  paBMfe  of  the  moon's  centre  over  the 
meridian  of  New  York,  on  the  Ist  of  Aogoel,  1837  7 

Wfaeo  it  is  noon  at  New  York,  it  is  &  56m.  4e.  at  Gteenwich.    Now,  by  the 
Nautical  Almanac, 

Au^r.  Ist,  at  4h.  )  "ta  R.  Asoen.  .        .        .        6h.  58m.  36.7s. 
"         atSh.     "        «  ...        9      0     38.3 


9      0 

30.3 

9.704f 

:  47.8a. 

Sh.  4501.  31.5s. 

47.8 

8    46 

19.3 

8h.  50m.  ^.7s. 
9    38      13.7 

J4)47 

51.0 

1 

59.6  («) 
9.7  (•) 

Ih. :  56m.  4a  : :  Sm.   1.68. :  Im.  5S4k 

Aa(|[.  1st,  at  4h.  ^  's  R.  Asoen.  .   '    .  8h.  58m.  36.7s. 

Venation  of  R.  Ascen.  in  56lD.  4».     .        •  1      53.6 

>  's  R.  Ascen.  at  M.  Noon  at  N.  York 
Ang.  1st,  0't  hourly  Variation  of  R.  Ascen. 

Ih. :  4h.  56m.  4s. : :  9.704s« :  47.da. 

An(f.  Ist,  M.  Noon  at  Greenw.,  0's  R.  Asc 
Variation  of  R.  Asoen.  in  4h.  56m.  4s. 

0's  R.  Asoen.  at  M.  Noon  at  N.  York 

Angr.  iBt,  M.  Noon  at  Greenw.,  >  *»  R.  Asc 
Aug.  2d,      "  «•  « 


Anf  •  Ist,  >  *s  mean  houily  Vaiia.  of  R.  Ase. 
«         0's  "  **  " 

m— s«l      49.9-ol09.dB 
By  Naatica?  Almsnan,  e<}uation  of  time  b  5m.  59s. 
Ih. :  5ffl.  59s. : :  Im..  59.6s. :  11.9s. 

>>sR.A8oeiLatM.  Noon  at  N.York  9h.    Om.  30.38. 

Coirection  for  equation  of  time  »- 11^ 

)'sR.  Ascen.  at  appaxent  Noon  at  N.York      9      0      164  (M) 
0's  •«  «  «  .«  8    46      18.3  (S) 

M  — S  =  14      0.1=  840.1s. 
3600    ....    loff.  3.55630 
M-.S»  840.1    ....    log.  3.92433 
3600  — (m  — •)=«349ai     .        .        ar.  ca    log.  6.45716 

Apparent  time  of  meridian  passage,  14m.  26.5s.  =  866.5s.     log.  2.93779 
Equa.  of  time  at  mend,  passage,         5      58 

Mean  time  of  meridian  passage,  Oh.  20m.  24s. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  for  every  day  of  the  year.  From  this,  the  time  of  the  passage  across 
the  meridian  of  any  other  place  may  easily  he  determined,  as  follows :  su^raot  the 
Um*  of  the  meridian  passage  at  Greenwich  on  the  giTen  day,  from  that  on  the 
following  day,  and  say,  as  &h.  :  the  difference  :  :  the  longitude  of  the  place  :  a 
fourth  term.    This  focnlh  tenn,  added  to  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  at 
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Greenwich  on  the  given  daj^  will  give  the  time  of  the  meridian  pa«age  on  the 
nme  day  at  the  given  plac& 

422.  Since  the  moon  has  a  motion  with  respect  to  the  sun,  the 
time  of  its  rising  and  setting  must  vary  from,  day  to  day.  When 
first  seen  after  conjunction,  it  will  set  soon  after  the  sun.  Aiter 
this  it  will  set  (at  a  mean)  about  50m.  later  every  succeeding 
night.  At  the  first  quarter,  it  will  set  about  midnight ;  and  at  full 
moon,  will  set  about  sunrise  and  rise  about  sunset.  During  this 
interval  it  will  rise  in  the  daytime,  and  all  along  from  sunnse  to 
sunset.  From  full  to  new  moon,  it  will  rise  at  night  and  set 
during  the  day ;  and  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  will  be 
about  50m.  later  on  every  succeeding  night  and  day ;  thus,  at  the 
last  quarter  it  will  rise  about  midnight  and  set  about  midday. 

423.  The  daily  retardation  of  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising  is, 
as  just  stated,  at  a  mean,  about  50  minutes ;  but  it  varies  in  the 
course  of  a  revolution  from  about  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  in 
these  latitudes.  The  retardation  of  the  moon's  rising  at  the  time 
of  full  moon,  varies  from  one  fuU  moon  to  another,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  between  the  same  limits.  The  reason  of  these  varia- 
tions is  found  in  the  fact,  tliat  the  arc  of  the  echptic  (12^  II') 
through  which  the  moon  moves  away  from  the  sun  in  a  day,  is 
Variously  inclined  to  the  horizon,  according  to  its  situation  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  therefore  employs  different  intervals  of  time  in  rising 
8')ove  the  horizon.  This  fact  may  be  very  distinctly  shown  by 
means  of  a  celestial  globe.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arc  in  question 
will  be  most  oblique  to  the  horizon,  and  rise  in  the  ^ortest  time, 
in  the  signs  Pisces  and  Aries.  Accordingly,  the  full  moons  which 
occur  in  these  signs  will  rise  with  the  smallest  retardation  from 
day  to  day.  These  full  moons  occur  when  tlie  sun  is  in  the  op- 
posite signs,  Virgo  and  Libra,  that  is,  in  September  and  October. 
They  are  called,  the  first  the  Harvest  MooUy  and  the  second  the 
Hunter's  Moon.  The  time  of  the  moon's  rising  at  these  full 
moons  will,  for  two  or  three  days,  be  only  about  half  an  hour  later 
than  on  the  preceding  day. 

434.  To  find  the  time  of  the  moon*9  rising  or  setting  an  any  given  <2ay.-  Com- 
pate  the  inoon's  Bemi-diurnal  arc  from  equation  (82),  or  (80),  according  as  it  is 
the  time  of  the  apparent  liaing  or  8ettin|r,  or  the  time  of  the  true  risui^i  or  eeltingy 
that  is  desired.  Correct  it  for  the  moon's  change  of  right  ascension  in  tho  inter- 
val between  the  moon*8  passage  oyer  the  meridian  and  setting,  by  the  foiiuwing 
proportion,  24h.  :  24  -f  m  —  $  (421)  :  :  semi-dinrnal  arc  :  corrected  semi-diur- 
nal arc ;  and  add  it  to  the  time  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage,  ftiund  as  ex. 
plained  in  Art  421.  The  result  will  be  the  time  of  the  moon's  setting ;  and 
if  this  be  subtracted  from  24  hours,  the  remainder  will  be  the  time  of  the  moon's 
rising. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  moon's  declination  in  the  interval  between 
itr  rising  and  setting,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  compote  the  semi-diornal  arc 
separately  for  the  moon's  rising.  In  computing  the  semi-diamal  arc  by  equation 
(SO),  tiie  declination  6  hoars  l^fore  or  ^er  the  meridian  passage  may  be  used  at 
first ;  and  afterwards,  if  a  more  accurate  result  be  desired,  the  calculation  may  be 
repeated  with  the  declination  found  for  the  computed  approximate  time.  In  eq«a- 
Umi  (81^  R  a»  reftatition  —  paraUax  ^  33'  51"  ^  57'  1"  (at  a  mean)  »  —  23'  1(K 
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ROTATION  AND  LIBRATIONS  OF  THE  MOON. 

425.  The  moon  presents  continually  nearly  the  same  face  to> 
wards  the  earth ;  for,  the  same  spots  are  always  seen  in  nearly 
the  same  position  upon  the  disc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  angu* 
lar  velocity,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  revolves  in  its  orBit,  and  thus 
completes  one  rotation  in  the  same  period  of  time  in  which  it  ac- 
complishes a  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

426.  The  spots  on  the  moon's  disc,  although  they  constantly 
preserve  very  nearly  the  same  situations,  are  not,  however,  strictly 
stationary.  When  carefully  observed^  they  are  seen  alternately 
to  approach  and  recede  from  the  edse.  Those  that  are  very  near 
the  edge  successivelv  disappear  and  again  become  visible.  This 
vibratory  motion  of  the  moon's  spots  is  called  Libration. 

427.  There  are  three  librations  of  the  moon,  that  is,  a  vibratory 
motion  of  its  spots  from  three  distinct  causes. 

0 .)  The  moon's  motion  of  rotation  being  uniform,  small  portions 
nn  its  east  and  west  sides  alternately  come  into  sight  ana  disap- 
pear, in  coQsequence  of  its  unequal  motion  in  its  orbit.  The 
periodical  oscillation  of  the  spots  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion from  this  cause,  is  called  the  Libration  in  Longitude,  *  ^ 

(2.)  The  lunar  spots  have  also  a  small  alternate  motion  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  called  the  Libration  in  Latitude^  and  ]f 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  moon's  axis  is  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  that  it  remains  contin- 
ually parallel  to  itself.  On  this  supposition  we  ought  sometimes 
to  see  beyond  the  north  pole  of  the  moon,  and  sometimes  beyond 
the  south  pole«- 

(8.)  Parallax  is  the  cause  of  a  third  Ubration  of  the  moon.  The 
spectator  upon  the  earth's  surface  being  removed  from  its  centre, 
the  point  towards  which  the  moon  continually  presents  the  same 
hemisphere,  he  will  see  portions  of  the  moon  a  little  different 
according  to  its  different  positions  above  the  horizon.  The  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  spots  resulting  from  the  parallax,  is  called  the 
IHurp/d  or  Parallactic  Libration, 

428.^  The  exact  position  of  the  moon's  equator,  like  that  of  the 
ami's,  is  derived  from  accurate  observations  of  the  situations  of 
the  spots  upon  the  disc.  From  calculations  founded  upon  such 
observations,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  plane  of  the  moon's 
equator  is  constantly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  under  an 
angle  of  1®  SC,  and  faitersects  it  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  nodes.  It  follows  from  the  last*mentioned  cir- 
cumstance, that  if  a  plane  be  supposed  to  pass  through  die  centre 
of  the  moon,  parallel  to  the  ecUptic,  it  will  intersect  the  ^lane  of 
the  moon's  ecjuator  aiid  that  of  its  orbit  in  the  same  line  w  which 
these  planes  intersect  each  other.  The  plane  in  question  will  lie 
between  the  plane,  of  the  equator  and  that  of  the  orbit.    Tt  wiD 
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make  with  the  first  an  angle  of  1*^  30'^  and  with  the  second  an 
angle  of  6^  9'. 

DIMENSIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MOON. 

429.  The  phases  of  the  moon  proye  it  to  be  an  opake  spherical 
body.     Its  diameter  is  fomid  by  means  of  equation  (83),  viz : 

where  d  denotes  the  diameter  sought,  R  the  radius  of  the  earth,  6 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  at  a  given  distance,  and  H  its 
horizontal  parallax  at  the  same  distance. 

The  greatest  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  is  61' 
24",  and  the  corresponding  apparent  diameter  ^3'  31" :  thus  we 
have 

33'  31"  3 

.      ^  =  2R  j^^Tion  =  2^71  (^®^y  ^^Jy)  =  21^1  "^^s. 

The  diameter  of  the  moon  being  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
as  3  to  11,  the  surface  of  .the  moon  is  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  3*  to  11',  or  as  1  to  13 ;  and  the  volume  of  the  moon  is  to  the 
volume  of  the  6arth  as  3^  to  11',  or  as  1  to  49. 

430.  When  the  moon  is  viewed  with  a  telescope,  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  which  borders  upon  the  dark  portion  of  the  face,  is  seen 
to  be  very  irregular  and  serrated,  (see  Tig.  70.)    It  i§  hence  in 

rig.  70. 


ferred  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  diversiited  with  mountains 
and  vallevs.  The  truth  of  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  bright  insulated  spots  are  frequently  seen  on  the  dark  part  of 
the  face  near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  which  gradually  enlarge  imtil 
they  become  imited  to  it.  These  bright  spots  are  doubtless  the 
tops  of  mountains  illuminated  by  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding 
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regions  that  are  less  elevated  are  involved  in  darkness.  The  disc 
is  also  diversified  with  spots  of  different  shapes  and  different  de- 
grees  of  brightness.  The  brighter  parts  are  supposed  to  be  ele- 
vated land,  and  the  dark  to  be  plains,  and  valleys,  or  cavities. 

431 .  The  number  of  the  lunar  mountains  is  very  great.  Many 
of  them,  by  their  form  and  grouping,  furnish  decided  indications 
of  a  volcanic  origin. 

From  measurements  made  with  the  micrometer,  of  the  lengths 
of  their  shadows,  or  of  the  distance  of  their  summits  when  first 
illuminated,  from  the  adjacent  boundary  of  the  disc,  the  heights  of 
a  number  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been  computed.  Accord- 
ing to  Herschel,  the  altitude  of  the  highest  is  only  about  If  Eng- 
lish miles.^  But  Schroeter  of  Lilientnal,  a  distinguished  Seleno- 
graphist,  makes  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  lunar  mountains  to 
exceed  5  miles :  ^nd  the  more  recent  measurements  of  MM.  Baer 
and  Madler  of  Berlin  lead  to  similar  results. 

432.  There  are  no  seas  nor  other  bodies  of  water  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  mopn«  Certain  dark  and  apparently  level  parts  of  the 
moon  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  extended  sheets  of  wa- 
ter, and,  under  this  idea,  were  named  by  Hevelius  Mare  Imbrium^ 
Mare  Crisium,  &c. :  but  it  appears  that  when  the  boundary  of 
light  and  darkness  falls  upon  these  supposed  seas,  it  is  still  more 
or  less  indented  at  some  points,  and  salient  at  others,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  should  be,  one  continuous  regular  curve ;  besides, 
when  these  dark  spots  are  viewed  with  good  telescopes,  they  are 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  cavities,  whose  shadows  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  falling  within  them.  The  spots  in  question  are 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  extensive  plains  diversified  by  mode- 
rate elevations  and  depressions.  The  entire  absence  of  water  also 
from  the  farther  hemisphere  of  the  moon  may  be  inferred  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  moon's  face  is  never  obscured  by  clouds  or  mists. 

433.  It  has  lonjEr  been  a  question  amon^  ABtronomers,  whether  the  moon  has  an 
atmosphere.  It  ?b  asserted,  that,  if  it  has  any,  it  must  be  exceedingrly  rare,  or 
very  limited  in  its  extent,  since  it  does  not  sensibly  diminish  or  relict  the  light 
of  a  star  seen  in  contact  with  the  moon's  limb  ;  for  when  a  star  experiences  an 
occultalion  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  it  does  not  disappear  or  undergo  any  diminution  of  lustre  unul  the 
body  of  the  moon  reaches  it,  and  the  duration  of  the  oceultation  is  as  it  is  com- 

gited^  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  refraction  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
ut  it  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  facts,  if  allowed,  are  not  op. 
posed  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  a  few  miles  only  in 
height ;  and  that  certain  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  affi>rd  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  limited  body  of  air  upon  the  moon's  surface. 
Thus  the  celebrated  Schroeter,  in  the  course  of  some  delicate  observations  made 
upon  the  crescent  moon,  perceived  a  faint  grayish  light  extending  from  the  horns 
of  (he  crescent  a  certain  distance  into  the  dark  part  of  the  moon's  face.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  the  moon's  twilight,  and  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  lunar 
atmeephere.  From  the  measurements  which  be  made  of  the  extent  of  this  light 
he  calculated  the  height  of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  whieh  was  capable  of 
affecting  the  light  of  a  star  to  be  about  one  mile.  Again,  in  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  hat 
been  oeen  suirounded  bj  a  lamhious  ring,  which  was  at  first'  «no0t  distinct  at  thb 
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part  whore  tbs  aim  was  last  Men,  and  mfterwards  at  the  part  where  the  first  nf 
darted  from  the  san.    This  v  auppoaed  to  have  been  a  hmar  twilight.    A  sunilv 
phonomenoQ  was  obsenred  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  1836,  just  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ringi  at  the  poAt  where  the  junction  took  place. 
On  the  wh<3e,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  moon  has  a  smaH  atmosphere. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MOON's  SURFACE. 

434.  The  surface  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  earth,  presents  the  two  general 
Tarieties  of  leyel  and  mountainous  districts ;  but  it  differs  from  the  earth's  surface 
in  having  no  seas,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  upon  it,  (432|)  and  in  being  more  rug- 

Sd  and  mountainous.  The  comparatively  level  regions  occupy  somewhat  more 
an  oDe.third  of  the  nearer  half  of  the  moon's  sqHace.  These  are,  in  general, 
the  darker  parts  of  the  disc.  The  lunar  plains  vary  in  extent  from  40  or  50  miles 
te  700  miles  in  diameter.  The  mountainous  formations  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
sorface  of&at  three  marked  varieties,  viz : 

(1.)  Insulated  Mountains,  which  rise  from  plains  nearly  level,  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  present  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  Mount  Etna  or  the 
Peak  of  TenetiEh.  The  shadows  of  these  mountauis,  in  certain  phases  of  the 
moon,  are  as  distinctly  perceived  as  the  shadow  of  an  upright  stan  when  placed 
opposite  to  the  sun.*  The  perpendicular  altitudes  of  some  of  them,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  lengths  of  their  shadows,  are  between  four  and  five  miles.  Insu- 
lated mountains  Ireauently  occur  in  the  centres  of  circular  plains.  They  are 
then  called  Central  mountains. 

(2.)  Ranges  of  Mountains,  extending  in<  length  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
Tliese  ranges  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  our  Alps,  Appenincs,  and  Andes,  but 
they  are  much  less  in  extent,  and  do  not  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the 
Inaar  surface.  Some  of  them  appear  very  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  highest 
ranges  are,  in  some  places,  above  four  miles  in  perpendicular  altitude.  In  some 
mstanccs  they  run  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  in  that 
range  called  the  Appenines ;  in  other  cases  they  assmne  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
or  a  crescentt 

(3.)  Circular  Formations.  The  general  prevalence  of  this  remarkable  class  of 
mountainous  formations  is  the  ffreat  characteristic  feature  of  the  topography  of 
the  moon's  surface.  It  is  subdivided  by  late  selenographista  into  three  orders,  viz: 
WaUed  Plains,  whose  diameter  varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  forty  or 
fifty  miles ;  Ring  Mountains,  the  diameter  of  which  descends  to  ten  miles ;  and 
Craters,  which  are  still  smaller.  The  term  crater  is  sometimes  extended  to  all 
the  varieties  of  circular  formations.  They  are  also  somctilhes  called  Caverns,  be- 
cause their  enclosed  plauM  or  bottoms  are  sunk  considerably  below  the  {general 
levd  of  the  moon's  surface. 

The  diflbrent  orders  of  the  circular  formations  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
only  in  size.  The  principal  features  of  their  constitution  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same,  and  they  present  similar  varieties.  Sometimes  terraces  are  seen  going 
round  the  "vhole  ring.  At  other  times  ranges  of  concentric  mountains  encircle 
the  inner  t«^t  of  the  wall,  leaving  intermediate  valleys.  Again,  we  have  a  few 
ridges  bf  low  mountains  stretching  through  the  circle  contamed  by  the  wall,  but 
oftener  isolated  conical  peaks  start  up,  and  very  fi^uently  small  craters  having 
on  an  inferior  seale  every  attribute  of  the  large  one.!  The  smaller  craters, 
however,  offer  some  characteristic  peculiarities.  Most  of  them  are  without  a 
flat  bottom,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  inverted  cone  with  the  sides 
tapering  towards  the  centre.  Some  have  no  perceptible  outer  edge,  their  margin 
being  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  regions :  these  are  called  Pits. 

The  bounding  ridge  of  the  Inner  craten  or  caverns  is  much  more  precipitous 
within  than  wi&out ;  and  the  internal  depth  of  the  crater  is  always  much  lower 
than  the  general  surface  of  the  moon.  The  depth  varies  from  one-third  of  a  mile 
to  three  miles  and  a  half. 

These  curious  eirontar  formations  occur  at  almost  every  part  of  the  surface,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  the  soothwestem  regions.    It  is  the  strong  reflection  of  their 

•  Dick's  Celestial  Scenerv,  p.  S56.  t  Ibid.  n.  257. 

t  Nichol's  Phenomena  of  the  S>lar  System,  p.  167. 
21 
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.CHAPTER  XV. 

BCLIFBB8  OF  THE  BXJV  AND  MOON.— OCCULTATION8  OF  THE 
FItED  8TARS. 

435.  An  eclipse  of  a  heavenly  body  is  a  privation  of  its  light, 
occasioned  by  Uie  interp^osition  ojf  some  opake  body  between  it 
and  the  eye,  or  between  it  and  the  sun.    Eclipses  afe  divided, 
with  respect  to  the  objects  eclip$ed,  into  eclipses  (f  the  sun. 
Fig.  71.  of  the  mooriy  and  of  the  sateUttes, 

o  (334  ;)  and,  with  respect  to  circum- 

'^£_^     stances,  into  totals  partial  annular, 
=  ~"  i^and  central.  A  total  eclipse  is  one  m 
"^  which  the  whole  disc  of  the  lumi- 
nary is  darkened ;    a  partial  one  is 
*  when  only  a  part  of  the  disc  is  dark- 
ened.     In  an  annular  eclipse  the 
whole  is  darkened,  except  a  ring  or 
annulus,   which    appears   round  the 
dark  part  like  an  illuminated  border; 
the  definition  of  a  central  eclipse  will 
be  given  in  another  place. 

ECLIPSES  OF  THE  MOON. 

436.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  oc- 
casioned by  an  interposition  of  the 
body  of  the  earth  directly  between  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  thus  intercepting 
the  light  of  tho  sun ;  or  the  moon  is 
eclipsed  when  it  passes  through  part 
of  tne  shadow  of  the  earth,  as  pro- 
jected from  the  sun.  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious tliat  lunar  eclipses  can  happen 
only  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  for  it 
is  then  only  that  the  earth  can  be  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  sun. 

437.  Since  the  sun  is  much  larger 
than  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
must  have  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  len^ 
of  which  will  depend  on  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  two  bodies  and  their 

distance  froiiTeach  other.     Let  the  circles  AGB,  agb,  (Fig.  71,) 
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be  sections  of  the  sun  and  earth  by  a  plane  passing  through  their 
centres  S  and  E ;  Aa,  B6,  tangents  to  these  circles  on  the  same 
side,  and  A(f,  Be,  tangents  on  different  sides.  The  triangular  space 
flCft  will  be  a  section  of  the  earth's  shadow  or  Umbrae  as  it  is 
sometinies  called.  The  line  £C  is  called  the  Axis  of  the  Shadow. 
If  we  suppose  the  line  cp  to  revolve  about  EC,  and  form  the  sur- 
face of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  of  which  pcdq  is  a  section,  the 
efface  included  within  that  surface  and  exterior  to  the  umbra,  is 
called  the  Penumbra.  It  is  plain  thait  points  situated  within  the 
umbra  will  receive  no  light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  points  situated 
within  the  penumbra  will  receive  light  from  a  portion  of  the  sun's 
disc,  and  from  a  greater  portion  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the 
umbra. ' 

438.  Tojind  the  length  of  the  earth's  xAocbto.— Let  L=the' 
length  of  the  shadow ;  K  =tne  radius  of  the  earth ;  i  =  sun's  ap- 
parent semi-diameter,  and  p  =  sun's  parallax.    The  right-angled 
triangle  EaC  (Fig.  71)  gives 

sm  ECa 
Ea  =  R;  andECa  =  SEA  — EAC=a-j>;  whence, 

L=    ' '  fi V  •  .  .  (86.) 

sm  (d  — p)  ^      ' 

As  the  angle  {i  -^jp)  is  only  about  16%  it  will  differ  but  little  firam 
its  sine,  and  therelore, 

or,  if  i  and  p  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

L  =  R?^^(aearly)  .  .  .  (W). 

The  shadow  will  obviously  be  the  shortest  when  the  sun  is  the 
nearest  to  the  earth.  We  then  have  i  =  16'.  18",  andp  =  9",  whidi 
gives  L  =  213  R.  The  greatest  distance  of  the  moon  is  a  little 
kss  than  64  R.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  earth's  shadow  always 
extends  to  more  than  three  times  the  distance  of  the  moon. 

439.  Let  kmk  be  a  circular  arc,  described  about  E  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  with  a  radius  eoual  to  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  at  tne  time  of  opposition.  The  an- 
gle MEm,  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  made  at  the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre,  is  called  the 
Semi-diameter  of  the  Earth's  Shadow.  And  the  angle  MEA,  the 
apparent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  penumbra,  at  the  same 
distance,  is  called  the  Semi-diamster  of  the  Penumbra. 

440.  Were  the  plane  of  the  moon  s  orbit  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  lunar  eclipse  at  every  full 
moon ;  out,  as  it  is  inclined  to  't,  an  eclipse  can  lumpen  only  wheD 
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Fig.  79.  the  full  moon  takes  place  either  in  one 

of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  so 
near  it  that  the  moon's  latitude  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  tlie  apparent  semi-di- 
ameters of  the  moon  and  of  the  eartli's 
shadow.  This  will  be  better  understood 
on  referring  to  Fig.  72,  in  which  N'C 
represents  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
N'M  a  portion  of  the  moon's  orbit,  N' 
the  descending  node,  £  the  earth,  £S, 
£S',  £S''  three  different  directions  of 
the  sun,  s,  s\  s^'  sections  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  the  three  several  positions 
corresponding  to  these  directions  of  the 
sun,  and  m,  m',  m"  the  moon  in  opposi- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  moon 
will  not  pass  into  the  earth's  shadow 
unless  at  the  time  of  opposition  it  is 
nearer  to  the  node  than  the  point  m',  where  the  latitude  mV  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  and  shadow. 

441.  To  determine  the  distance  from  the  node,  beyond  which 
there  can  be  no  eclipse,  we  must  ascertain  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth's  shadow.  Let  this  be  denoted  by  A,  and  let  P  =  the  moon's 
parallax. 

MEm  =  Ema  -  ECm  (Fig.  71) ; 

but  Etna  =  P  and  £Cm  =  6  —  p  (438) ;  therefore, 
MEw=A  =  P+;>-5  .  .  .  (88). 

The  semi-diameter  of  the  shadow  is  the  least  when  the  moon  is 
in  its  apogee  and  the  sun  is  in  its  perigee,  or  when  P  has  its  mini- 
mum, and  6  its  maximum  value.  In  these  positions  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  P  =  63'  48",  6=16'  18",  and  p  =  9".  Substituting,  we 
obtain  for  the  least  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  37'  39". 
and  for  its  least  diameter  1^15'!  8".  The  greatest  apparent  diam- 
eter of  the  moon  is  33'  31".  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  diameter 
frf  the  eartKs  shadow  is  always  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  moon. 

The  mean  values  of  P  and  6  are  respectively  67'  1 ",  and  1 6'  1 " ; 
which  gives  for  the  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow 
41'  9". 

442.  If  to  P  +p  —  i,  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow, 
we  add  d,  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon,  the  sum  P  +  p  +  d  —  i 
will  express  the  greatest  latitude  of  the  moon  in  opposition,  at  which 
an  eclipse  can  happen. 

It  is  easy  for  a  given  value  of  P  -hjp  -h  d  —  5,  and  for  a  given  in- 
clination of  the  moon's  orbit,  to  determine  within  what  distance  from 
the  node  the  moon  must  be  in  order  that  an  eclipse  may  take  place. 
By  taking  the  least  and  greatest  inclinations  of  the  orbit,  the  great- 
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9st  and  least  values  of  P  +  j!>  +  d—  i,  and  also  taking  into  view  the 
inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  has  been  found, 
that  when  at  the  time  of  mean  full  moon  tixe  difference  of  the  mean 
longitudes  of  the  moon  and  node  exceeds  13^  21',  there  cannot  be 
an  eclipse ;  but  when  this  difference  is  less  tlian  7**  47'  there  must 
be  one.  Between  T  47'  and  13®  21'  the  happening  of  the  eclipse 
is  doubtful.    These  numbers  are  called  the  Lunar  Ecliptic  Limits. 

To  determine  at  what  fiill  moons  in  the  course  of  any  one  year 
there  will  be  an  eclipse,  find  the  time  of  each  mean  full  moon, 
(418) ;  and  for  each  of  the  times  obtained  find  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  moon's  node,  and  compare  Uie  difier- 
ence  of  these  with  the  lunar  ecliptic  limits.  Should,  however,  the 
difference  in  any  instance  fall  between  the  two  limits,  farther  cal- 
culation will  be  necessary. 

Ttiis  problem  may  be  solved  more  expeditiously  by  means  of 
tables  of^  the  sun's  mean  motion  with  respect  to  the  moon's  node. 
(See  Prob.  XXVIII.) 

443.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  an  eclipse  depend  upon  tlie 
proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  node  at  the  time  of  opposition.  In 
order  that  the  centre  of  the  moon  may  be  on  the  same  right  line 
with  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth,  or,  in  technical  language, 
that  a  cerUral  eclipse  may  happen,  the  opposition  must  take  place 
precisely  in  the  node.  A  strictly  central  eclipse,  therefore,  seldom» 
if  ever,  occurs.  As  the  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow 
is  41'  9"  (441),  the  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  16'  33",  and 
the  mean  hourly  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  sun  30* 
29",  the  mean  duration  of  a  central  eclipse  would  be  about  3fh. 

444.  Since  the  moon  moves  from  west  to  easf,  an  ecUpse  of  the 
moon  must  COTwnence  on  the  eastern  limb,  and  end  on  the  western. 

445.  In  the  investigations  in  Arts.  438,  441,  we  have  supposed 
the  cone  of  the  earth  s  shadow  to  be  formed  by  hues  drawn  firom 
the  edge  of  the  sun,  and  touching  the  earth's  surface.  This,  prob- 
ably, is  not  the  exact  case  of  nature ;  for  the  duration  of  the  eclipse, 
and  thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow,  is  found  by 
observation  to  oe  somewhat  greater  than  would  result  from  this 
supposition.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  supposing 
those  solar  rays  that,  from  their  direction,  would  glance  by  and  rase 
the  earth's  surface,  to  be  stopped  and  absorbed  by  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  sucn  a  case  the  conical  boundary  of  the 
earth's  shadow  would  be  formed  by  certain  rays  exterior  to  the 
former,  and  would  be  larger. 

The  moon  in  approaching  and  receding  from  the  earth's  total 
shadow,  or  umbra,  passes  through  the  penumbra,  and  thus  its  light, 
instead  of  being  extinguished  and  recovered  suddenly,  experiences 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  a  gradual  diminution,  and  at  the  end 
a  gradual  increase.  On  this  account  the  times  of  the  beginning 
ai^  end  of  the  eclipse  cannot  be  noted  with  precision,  and  in  con- 
sequence astronomers  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
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size  of  the  earth's  shadow  from  the  cause  above  mentioned.  It  is 
the  practice,  however,  in  computing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  to  in- 
crease the  semi-diameter  of  the  shadow  by  a  ^V  P&^ ;  or,  which 
amounts  to  t^e  same,  to  add  as  many  seconds  as  the  semi-d^amete* 
contains  minutes. 

446.  It  is  remarked  in  total  eclipses  of  the  moon,  that  the  mooK 
is  not  wholly  invisible,  but  appears  with  a  dull  reddish  light. 

This  phenomenon  is  doubtless  another  effect  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, tliough  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  precedinff. 
Certain  of  the  sun's  rays,  instead  of  being  stopped  and  absorbed, 
are  bent  from  their  rectilinear  course  by  the  refracting  power  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  of  faint  Ught,  interior  to  that 
cone  whicn  has  bccTi  mathematically  described  as  the  earth's  shad- 
ow, which  falling  upon  the  moon  renders  it  visible. 

447.  As  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by  a  real  loss  of 
its  light,  it  must  begin  and  end  at  the  same  instant,  and  present 
precisely  the  same  appearance,  to  every  spectator  who  sees  the 
moon  above  his  horizon  during  the  eclipse.  It  will  be  shown  that 
the  case  is  different  with  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

CALCULATION  OF  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON. 

448.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from  the 
axis  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  the  arcs  passed  over  by  the  centre 
of  the  moon  and  the  axis  of  the  shadow  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  being  necessarily  small,  they  may,  without  material  error, 
be  considered  as  right  lines.  We  may  also  ccMisider  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  and  the  motions  of  the  moon  in 
lon^tude  and  latitude,  as  uniform  durinff  the  eclipse.  These  sup- 
positions being  made,  the  calculation  oi  the  circumstances  of  an 
edipse  of  the  moon  is  very  simple. 

Fig.  73 


N--L 

1>                > 

H 

=:=^ 

Let  NF  (Fig.  73)  be  a  part  of  the  ecliptic,  N  the  moon's  as 
cending  node,  WL  a  part  of  the  moon's  orbit,  C  the  centre  of  a 
section  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  moon,  CK  perpendicular  to 
NF  a  circle  of  latitude,  and  C  the  centre  of  the  moon  at  the  in 
stant  of  opposition :  then  CC,  which  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon 
in  opposition,  is  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  shadow  and 
moon  at  that  time.  The  moon  and  shadow  both  have  a  motion, 
and  in  the  same  direction,  as  from  N  towards  F  and  L.     It  is  the 
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Gictice,  however,  to  regard  the  shadow  as  stationary,  and  to  attri- 
te  to  the  moon  a  motion  equal  to  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon 
and  shadow.  The  orbit  that  would  be  described  by  the  moon's 
centre  if  it  had  such  a  motion,  is  called  the  Relative  Orbit  of  the 
moon.  Inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  depend  al- 
together upon  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  and  shadow,  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  obviously  allowable. 

As  the  shadow  has  no  motion  in  latitude,  the  relative  motion  of 
the  moon  and  shadow  in  latitude  will  .be  equal  to  the  moon's  ac- 
tual motion  in  latitude :  and  since  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow 
moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  same  rate  as  the  sun,  the 
relative  motion  of  the  moon  and  shadow  in  longitude  will  be  eoual 
to  the  difference  between  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  lon- 
gitude. We  obtain,  therefore,  the  relative  position  of  the  centres 
of  the  moon  and  shadow  at  any  interval  /,  following  opposition,  by 
laying  off  Cm  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  longitude  in  this  interval,  through  m  drawing  nii/L  per- 
pendicular to  NF,  and  cutting  off  mM  equal  to  the  latitude  at  op- 
position plus  the  motion  in  latitude  in  the  interval  t :  M  will  be  the 
position  of  the  moon^s  centre  in  the  relative  orbit,  the  centre  of  the 
shadow  being  supposed  to  be  stationary  at  C.  As  the  motion  of 
the  sun  in  lon^tude,  and  of  the  moon  m  longitude  and  latitude,  is 
considered  uniform,  the  ratio  of  Cm*  (=  Cm,  the  difference  be-r 
tween  the  motions  of  the  siui  and  moon  in  longitude)  to  Mtti'  the 
moon's  motion  in  latitude,  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  len^ 
of  the  interval  considered.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  relative 
orbit  of  the  moon  N'C'M  is  a  right  line. 

449.  The  rdatiyo  orbit  paflses  throuffh  C,  the  j^Iace  of  the  moon's  centre  at  op. 

jNMition :  its  poeition  will  therefore  be  known,  if  ite  inclination  to  the  eolipUc  be 

RNind.    Now  we  have 

,    ..  Mm'  moon's  motion  m  latitude 

tan  inelina. «  7=—:  « ; -—. — ; ; ;— ; 

,  Cm       moon*s  mot  m  long.  —  enn's  mot  m  long. 

450.  Tho  foUowififf  data  arc  raqninite  in  the  calculation  of  the  cirenmatances  of 
a  \vMi  ooUpoe : 

T  a  time  of  oppoaiiion. 

M  »  moon's  hoorly  nifition  in  longitude. 

n  a  moon's  houriy  motion  in  latitude. 

m  »  sun's  hourly  motion  in  longitude. 

X  an  moon's  latitude  at  opposition. 

d  ^  moon's  semi -diameter. 

6  a  sun's  semi'diameter. 

P  a  moon's  horizontal  parallax 

p  a  sun's  horizontal  parallax. 

9  a  semi-diameter  of  earth's  shadow. 

I  a  inclination  of  relatiTe  orbit. 

h  ^  moon's  houriy  motion  on  relative  orbit 

T,  M,  ft,  m,  X,  d,  S,  P,  and  p,  are  derived  from  Tables  of  the  sun  and  i 
(See  PK>blems  IX  and  XIV.) 
Hie  quantities  s,  I,  and  h,  may  be  determined  from  these : 

t-P  +  p-i  +  /^(P  +  p-a)(441and445)  .  .  .  (W)j 

tangI=jj-5— (449)...(90). 
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cw 


Cr«MCW 


I,  ur,  A  ' 


C08l 


(91). 


451.  The  above  qaantitieii  being  rappooad  to  bo  knowo,  let  N'CF  (Fig.  74}  re- 
pfeient  the  ecliptic,  and  C  the  stationary  centre  of  the  earth's  shadoar.    Lei 

Fig.  74 


CO  a>  X,  and  let  N'C'L'  represent  the  relative  orlnt  of  the  moon.  We  here  B«q>- 
poee  the  moon  to  be  north  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  of  opposition,  and  near  its 
ascending  node :  when  it  is  south  of  the  ecliptic  X  is  to  be  laid  off  below  N'CF, 
and  when  it  is  approaching  either  node,  the  relative  oibit  is  inclioed  to  the  right 
Let  the  circle  XFK'R,  described  about  the  centre  C,  represent  the  section  of  the 
earth's  shadow  at  the  moon ;  and  let  /,  f,  and  g,  g*,  be  the  respective  places  of  the 
moon's  oe!)tre,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipee,  and  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  total  eclipse.  C/  «  C/  =  «  +  d,  and  Cg  «  Cg'  —9—  d.  Draw  CM 
perpendicular  to  N'C'L',  and  M  will  represent  the  place  of  the  moon's  centre  when 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  shadow :  it  will  also  be  its  place  at  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse ;  for  since  C/  =  Cf,  and  CM  is  perpendicular  to  N'C'/,  M/  =  M/. 

453.  Middle  of  tke  eclipee. — ^The  time  of  opposition  being  known,  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse  will  become  known  when  we  have  found  the  interval  (x)  em- 
ployed by  the  moon  in  passbg  from  M  to  C.    Now 

•  MC 

(expressed  in  parts  of  an  hour)  x  »  *nr~~t 

and  in  the  right-angled  triangle  CC'M  we  have  CC  ^  X,  and  <  CCM  -i 
<  C'N'C  a  I,  and  therefore  M&  «  A  sin  I ;  whence*  by  snbstitutionf 
Xsial       Xsinl^  ^,^       XsinloosI 


M 


_(«j«,9i;--^if-^ 


cos  I 

or,  (expressed  in  seconds,)  x  > 


3600s.  cosl 


M— m 

Hence,  if  M  »  time  of  middle,  we  have 


X  sin  I  .  .  (99). 


(99) 


M  — at 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ^ijjper  sign  is  to  be  used  when  the  latitude  is  inereaaing 
and  the  Iweer  sign  when  it  is  deereaHng. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from  the  centre  of  the  shadow  at  the  mid 
die  of  the  eclipse, 

=OM=CO'oos  COM sxX coal  .  .  .  (94). 

468.  ,fieginn%ng  and  end  of  the  eelipae. — Let  any  point  /  of  the  relative  orbit  be 
the  place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  time  of  any  given  phase  of  the  eclipse.  Let 
I  s:  the  interval  of  time  between  the  given  phase  and  the  middle ;  and  k^^d, 
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tiw  diitanod  of  the  eentres  of  the  moon  and  thadow.    In  the  interyal  i  the  mooi^ 
Mttte«  will  pan  over  the  distance  Ml ;  hence 

M/ ^M£cosI 

"   *         M  — m' 

bat,  m^V  of  -^^"^  =  >/4»  — X^co^i (eqna.  94), 

andtherefofe  *  =  ^!!i- V  AP  — Wco*«I; 


3600s.  COB  I 


or,  (in  seconds,)      t  «     //'•'^*  V^  (&  +  X  cosi)  (A— X  ooe  I)  .  .  .  (95) 
M  ^  in 

LetT  denote  the  time  of  the  sapposed  phase  of  the  eclipse,  and  M  the  time  cf 
the  middle  ;  and  we  shall  have 

T- M  +  ljorT^M  — *, 
according  as  the  phase  follows  or  precedes  the  middle. 
Now,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  we  have 

substituting  in  equation  (95)  we  obtain 

t  -  ^^  ^  V  (J  -h  <f  +  >  cos  I)  (J  -f  rf  — ^  cos  I)  .  .  .  (96). 

t  being  found,  the  time  of  the  beginning  (B,>  and  the  time  of  the  end  (E,)  result 
ftom  tJie  equations 

B  =  M  — l',E  =  M  +  <'. 
4.5-1.  Beginning  and  end  of  the  total  eclipse. — At  the  beginning  and  end  of  tilie 
total  eclipse,  k^  Cg  ^  Cg*  »  s  —  tf ;  whence,  by  equation  (95,) 


36e0s.  cos  I 


f'  ^    \;     """^Wie  —  d  +  X  coa  I)  («  —  </— XcosI)  .  .  .(97): 

and,  denoting  the  time  of  the  beginning  by  B'  and  the  time  of  the  end  bj  E',  we 
have  B'=»M  — r,  E'«M-H<". 

455.  Qutmtitv  of  the  eelipee. — In  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  magnitude 
or  quantity  of  the  eclipse  is  measured  by  the  relative  portion  of  that  diameter  of 
the  moon,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earfh's  shad. 
ow,  that  is  involved  in  the  shadow.  The  whole  diameter  is  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  called  Digita,  and  the  quantity  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  digits 
and  fhictions  of  a  digit  in  the  part  immersed.  When  the  moon  passes  entirely 
within  the  shadow,  as  in  a  total  eclipse,  the  quantityof  the  eclipse  is  expressed  by 
the  number  of  digits  contained  in  the  part  of  the  same  diameter  prolonged  outwan^ 
which  is  comprised  between  the  edge  of  the  shadow  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  moon. 
Thus  the  number  of  digits  contained  in  SN  (Fig.  74)  expresses  the  quantity  of  the 
eclipse  Represented  in  the  figure.  Hence,  if  Q  =  the  quantity  of  the  echpse,  we 
shaUhave 

NS    _  19NS  _  I2(NM-hMS)  _  12  (NM -f  C8  —  CM) 
^"tI^NV   NV  ""  NV  ""  NV  * 

12(<f  +  s— XcosI) 

Q^^»"^"7^""'\..(98). 

If  X  COS  I  exceeds  (e  +  d)  there  will  be  no  eclipse.  If  it  is  intermediate  between 
(s  +  <0  umI  (b  —  d)  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse ;  and  if  it  is  less  than  (s  — tf) 
the  eclipse  will  be  total. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  ECLIPSE  OP  THE  MOON. 

456.  The  times  of  the  different  phases  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  may  easily  be  determined  by  a  geometrical  construction^ 
within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  tnitk.    Draw  a  right  line  N'P 

22 
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(Fig.  76)  to  represent  the  ecliptic ;  and'  assume  upon  it  ^ny 
point  C,  for  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow  at 
the  time  of  opposition.    Then,  having  fixed  upon  a  scale  of  equal 


parts,  lay  off  CR  =  M  —  m,  the  difference  of  the  hourly  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude ;  and  draw  the  perpendiculars 
CC'  =  X  the  moon's  latitude  in  opposition,  and  RL'  =  Xi:  /t,  the 
moon's  latitude  an  hour  after  opposition.  The  right  line  C'L', 
drawn  through  C  and  L',  will  represent  the  moon's  relative  orbit. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  latitudes  are  south  they  must  be 
laid  off  below  NT,  and  that  N'C'L'  will  be  inclined  to  the  right 
When  the  latitude  is  decreasing.  With  a  radius  C£  =  s  (equation 
89)  describe  the  circle  EKJiC',  which  will  represent  the  section 
of  the  earth's  shadow.  With  a  radius  =  5  +  d,  and  another  radius 
=  £—(/,  describe  about  the  centre  C  arcs  intersecting  N'L'  in 
/,/',  and  gf  g' ;  f  and/'  will  be  the  places  of  the  moon's  centre  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  and  g  and  g^  the  places  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  eclipse.  From  the  point  C  let 
fall  upon  N'C'L'  the  perpendicular  Cm  ;  and  M  will  be  the  place 
of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  To  render  the 
construction  explicit,  let  us  suppose  the  time  of  opposition  to  be 
7h.  23m.  15s.  At  this  time  the  moon's  centre  will  be  at  C.  To 
find  its  place  at  7h.,  state  the  proportion,  60m. :  23m.  15s. : :  moon^'s 
hourly  motion  on  the  relative  orbit :  a  fourth  term.  This  fourth 
term  will  be  the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  point  C  at 
7  o'clock ;  and  if  it  be  taken  in  the  dividers  and  laid  off  on  the 
relative  orbit  from  C  backward  to  the  point  7,  it  will  give  the 
moon's  place  at  that  hour.  This  being  found,  take  in  tne  divi- 
ders the  moon's  hourly  motion  on  the  relative  orbit,  and  lay  it  off 
repeatedly,  both  forward  and  backward,  from  the  point  7,  and 
the  points  marked  off,  8,  9,  10,  6,  5,  will  be  the  moon's  places  at 
those  hours  respectively.  Now,  the  object  being  to  find  ihe  times 
at  which  the  moon's  centre  is  at  the  points/,/',  g-,  ^,  and  M,  let 
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the  hour  spaces  thus  found  be  diyided  into  quarters,  and  these 
subdivided  into  5-minute  or  minute  spaces,  and  the  times  answer* 
ing  to  the  points  of  diyision  tiiat  fall  nearest  to  these  points,  will 
be  within  a  minute  or  so  of  the-  times  in  question.  For  example, 
the  point/  falls  between  9  and  10,  and  thus  the  end  of  the  eclipse 
will  occur  somewhere  between  9  and  10  o'clock.  To  find  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  after  9  at  which  it  takes  place,  we  have  only  to 
divide  the  space  firom  9  to  10  into  four  equal  parts  <»r  15-minute 
spaces,  subdivide  the  part  which  contains  f  into  three  equal  parts 
or  5-minute  spaces,  and  again  that  one  of  these  smaller  parts 
within  which y'  lies,  into  five  equal  parts  or  minute  qmcesf 

ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN. 

457.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the 
moon  between  the  sun  and  earth ;  whereby  the  whole,  or  part  of 
the  sun's  light,  is  prevented  from  falling  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Let  AGB  and  agb  (Fig.  76)  be  sections  of  the  sun  and  earth 


Fi£.76. 


by  a  plane  p^assing  through  their  centres  S  and  E,  Aa,  Bfr  tan- 
gents to  the  circles  AGB  and  agb  on  the  same  side,  and  Ad,  Be 
tangents  to  the  same  on  opposite  sides.  The  figure  AabB  will  be 
a  section  through  the  axis,  of  a  firustum  of  a  cone  formed  by  rays 
tangent  to  the  sun  and  earth  on  the  same  side,  and  the  triangular 
space  Fed  will  be  a  section  of  a  cone  formed  by  rays  tangent  on 
opposite  sides.  An  ecUpse  of  the  sun  will  take  place  somewhere 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  whenever  the  moon  comes  within  the 
frustum  Aa5B,  and  a  total  or  an  annular  eclipse  whenever  the 
moon  comes  within  the  cone  Fed. 

458.  Let  mm'M  (Fig.  76)  be  a  circular  arc  described  about  the 
*  centre  £,  and  with  a  raidius  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centres 
of  the  moon  and  earth  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  The  angle 
97tES  is  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  frustum, 
and  m'ES  the  a|marent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  cone,  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon.  To  find  expressions  for  these  semi- 
diameters  in  terms  of  determinate  quantities,  let  the  first  be  de- 
noted by  A,  and  the  second  by  A' ;  and  let  P  =  the  parallax  of 
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ihe  moon,  p  =  liie  parallax  of  the  sun;  and  ^  =  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  sun.     Then  we  have 

mES  =  a  =  mEA  +  AES  =  Ema  -  EAm  +  AES ; 
or,  A-F  -^p  +  S   ...  (99): 

and   m'ES  =  m'EB  -  BES  =  Em'c  -  EBm'  —  BES ; 
or,  A'  =  P— p-a  .  .  .  (100). 

Taking  the  mean  values  of  P,  p,  and  S,  (441,)  we  find  for  the 
mean  value  of  A  l"*  12'  63",  and  for  the  mean  value  of  A'  40*  61". 

469.  As  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  not  coincident  with 
the  plaife  of  the  ecliptic,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  hapnen  only 
when  conjunction  or  new  moon  takes  place  in  one  of  the  nodes 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  so  near  it  that  tne  moon's  latitude  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  and  of  the  lu- 
minous frustum  (467)  at  the  moon's  orbit.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  Fig.  72,  already  used  for  a  lunar  eclipse,  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  be  in  the  directions  E*,  E^',  E^',  and  diat  s,  s',  ^",  are 
sections  of  the  luminous  frustum  corresponding  to  these  durections 
of  tlie  sun,  also  that  wi,  m',  m",  represent  the  moon  in  the  cor- 
responding positions  of  conjunction.  Thus,  denoting  the  moon's 
semi-diameter  by  d,  and  the  greatest  latitude  of  tlie  moon  in  con- 
junction, at  which  an  eclipse  can  take  place,  by  L,  we  have 
L=P-p+i-hrf  .  .  .  (101). 

For  a  total  eclipse,  the  greatest  latitude  will  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  and  the  luminous  cone.  Hence, 
denoting  it  by  L', 

V^F^p-S  +  d  .  .  .  (102). 

In  order  that  an  annular  eclipse  may  take  place,  the  apparent 
s  emi-diameter  of  the  moon  must  be  less  than'  that  of  the  sun,  and 
ihe  moon  must  come  at  conjunction  entirely  within  the  luminous 
frustum.  Whence,  if  L"  =  the  maximum  latitude  at  which  an 
annular  eclipse  is  possible,  we  have 

L"  =  P-p  +  iJ-d  .  .  .  (103). 

460.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  it  has  been  found  that  when  at  the  time  of  mean  new  moon 
the  difference  of  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  sun  or  moon  and  of 
the  node,  exceeds  19°  44',  there  cannot  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ; 
but  when  the  difference  is  less  than  13®  33',  there  must  be  one. 
These  numbers  are  called  the  Solar  Ecliptic  Limits, 

461.  In  order  to  discover  at  what  new  moons  in  the  course  of  a 
year  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  happen,  with  its  approximate  time, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  node  at 
each  mean  new  moon  throughout  the  year,  (418,)  and  take  the 
difference  of  the  longitudes  and  compare  it  with  the  solar  ecliptic 
limits.  (For  a  more  direct  method  of  solving  this  problem,  see 
Prob.  XXVIII.) 

462.  Eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  recm:  in  nearly  the 
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Bsn\*t  order  and  at  the  saiueJ^terrals  at  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  223  lunations,  or  18  years  of  365  days,  and  15  days;*  which 
for  this  reason  is  called  the  Per-zod  of  the  Eclipses,  For,  the 
time  of  a  reyolution  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  moon's  node  is 
346*61985 Id.,  and  the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon 
is  29.5305887d.  These  numbers  are  yery  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
223  to  19.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  223  lunations,  the  sun  will  hare 
returned  19  times  to  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  moon's 
node,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  will  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  moon  and  node  as  at  its  commencement. 
The  ecUpses  which  occur  during  one  such  period  being  noted, 
subsequent  ecUpses  are  easily  predicted. 

This  period  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Soros. 

463.  As  the  solar  ecliptic  limits  are  more  extended  than  the  lu* 
nar,  eclipses  of  the  sun  must  occur  more  frequently  than  ecUpses 
of  the  moon. 

As  to  the  number  of  eclipses  of  both  luminaries,  there  cannot  be 
fewer  than  tAvo  nor  more  than  seyen  in  one  year.  The  most  usual 
number  is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  more  than  six.  When  there 
are  seven  eclipses  in  a  year,  five  are  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the 
moon ;  and  when  but  two,  both  are  of  the  sun.  The  reason  is  ob* 
vious.  The  sun  passes  by  both  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  but  once 
in  a  year,  unless  ne  passes  by  one  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  in  which  case  ne  will  pass  by  the  same  again  a  Uttle  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  he  returns  to  the  same  node  in  a  period  of 
346  days.  Now,  if  the  sun  be  at  a  little  less  distance  than  19^  44' 
from  either  node  at  the  time  of  mean  new  moon,  he  may  be  eclipsed 
(4o0),  and  at  the  subsequent  opposition  the  moon  will  be  eclipsec 
near  the  other  node,  and  come  round  to  the  next  conjunction  before 
the  sun  is  13*  33'  from  the  former  node :  and  when  three  eclipsee 
happen  about  either  node,  the  like  number  commonly  happens 
about  the  opposite  one  ;  as  the  sun  comes  to  it  in  173  days  after 
wards,  and  six  lunations  contain  only  four  days  more.  Thus  there 
may  be  two  eclipses  of  Uie  sim  and  one  of  tlie  moon  about  each  of 
the  nodes ;  and  the  twelf J-,  lunation  from  tlie  ecHpse  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  year  may  give  a  new  moon  before  the  year  is  ended, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  nodes,  may  be 
within  the  solar  ecliptic  Umit;  and  hence  there  may  be  seyen 
eclipses  in  a  year,  five  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon.-  But  when 
the  moon  changes  in  either  of  the  nodes,  she  cannot  be  near  enouffh 
to  the  other  n(^e,  at  the  next  full  moon,  to  be  eoUpsed,  as  in  the 
interval  the  sun  will  move  over  an  arc  of  14®  32',  whereas  the 
greatest  lunar  ecUptic  limit  is  but  13*  21',  and  in  six  lunar  months 
afterwards  she  will  change  near  tlie  other  node ;  in  this  case  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two  eclipses  in  a  year,  both  of  which  will  be 

•  Mora  ezaetly,  18  jean  (of  365  dayi)  plus  15d  7h.  49m.  999. 
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of  the  sun.  If  the  mooir  changes  at  the  distance  of  a  few  degrees 
from  either  node,  then  an  eclipse  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  wSl 
probably  occur  in  the  passage  of  that  node  and  also  of  the  other. 

464.  Although  solar  eclipses  are  more  frequent  than  lunar,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  earth,  yet  at  any  given  place 
more  lunar  than  solar  eclipses  are  seen.  The  reason  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  an  edipse  of  the  sun  (unlike  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon)  is  visible  only  over  a  part  of  a  hemisphere  of  the  earth.  To 
show  this,  suppose  two  Unes  to  be  drawn  nrom  the  centre  of  the 
moon  tangent  to  the  earth  at  opposite  points :  they  will  make  an 
angle  with  eack  other  equal  to  double  the  moon's  horizontal  paral- 
lax, or  of  1°  54'.  Therefore,  should  an  observer  situated  at  one 
of  the  points  of  tangency,  refer  the  centre  of  the  moon  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun,  an  observer  at  the  other  would  see  the  centres  of 
these  bodies  distant  firom  each  other  at  an  angle  of  1°  64',  and  their 
nearest  limbs  separated  by  aa  arc  of  more  than  1^. 

465.  Instead  of  regarding  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  produced  by 
an  interposition  of  the  moon  lietween  the  sun  and  earth,  as  we  have 
hitherto  considered  it,  we  may  regard  it  as  occasioned  by  the  moon's 
shadow  falling  upon  the  earth.  Fig.  T7  represents  the  moon's 
shadow,  as  projected  from  the  sun  and  covering  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Wherever  the  umbra  falls,  there  is  a  total  eclipse ; 
and  wherever  the  penmnbra  falls,  a  partial  eclipse. 

Fig.  77. 


466.  In  order  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  over  which  the  eclipse  is  visible  at  any  particular  time, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  earth  covered 
by  the  penumbral  shadow  of  the  moon ;  but  we  will  first  ascertain 
the  length  of  th«  moon's  shadow.  As  seen  at  the  vertex  of  the 
moon's  shadow,  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  moon  and  sun  are 
equal.  Now,  as  seen  at -the  centre  of  the  earth,  they  are  nearly 
equal,  sometimes  the  one  being  a  httle  greater  and  sometimes  the 
other.  It  follows,  tlierefore,  that  the  length  of  the  moorCs  shadow 
is  about  equal  to  ilis  distance  of  the  earthy  being  sometimes  a  little 
greater  and  at  other  times  a  UtUe  less. 
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\    W        ^'        '  ,/ 
Wben  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  tlfp^greaii^^  /^j 

ihadow  will  extend  beyond  the  earth's  centre ;  ahd  WG&^the  ^pj  i  • 

parent  diameter  of  die  sun  is  the  greater,  it  will  ^I  i^ort^ofit.    it/* 
we  increase  the  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  ae^'irom    r^ 
the  earth's  centre,  viz.  31'  7",  by  yV>  the  ratio  of  the  radin^  of  jhe       >^' 
earth  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  we  shall  hare  31'  88"  for  di/ 
mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the  nearest  p^HQl.^  ^"' 
of  the  earth's  surface.    Comparing  this  with  the  mean  apparent' 
diameter  of  the  sun  as  riewea  from  the  same  point,  which  is  sen- 
sibly the  same  as  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  32'  2",  we  perceire 
that  it  is  less ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  when  tlie  sun  and 
moon  are  each  at  their  mean  distance  &t>m  the  earth,  the  sliadow 
of  the  moon  does  not  extend  as  &r  as  the  earth's  surface. 

467.  To  find  a  general  expression  for  the  length  of  the  moon's 
shadow,  let  AGB,  a'^6',  and  agh  (Fig.  78)  be  sections  of  the  sun, 

Fig.  78. 


moon,  and  earth,  by  a  plane  passing  through  their  centres  S,  M, 
and  E,  sunposed  to  be  in  the  same  right  line,  and  Aa',  B&'  tan- 
gents to  the  circles  AGB,  a'g'b' :  then  a'Kfr'  will  represent  the 
moon's  shadow.  Let  L  =  the  length  of  the  shadow ;  D  =  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon ;  D'  =  the  distance  of  the  sun ;  d  =  the  appa- 
rent semi-diameter  of  the  moon ;  and  h  =  apparent  semi-diameler 
of  the  sun.  At  K  the  vertex  of  the  shadow,  MKa'  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  moon,  will  be  equal  to  SKA  the  apparent  se- 
mi-diameter of  the  sun ;  and  as  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  even  when  it  is  the  greatest,  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  distance  of  the  sun  (466),  the  apparent  semi-diam- 
eter of  the  sun  willalwajrs  be  very  nearly  the  same  to  an  observer 
situated  at  K  as  to  one  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now, 
since  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  oistance, 

angle  MKo" :  d : :  ME :  MK ; 
and  thus,  < :  d : :  ME  :  MK : :  D  :  L  (nearly) : 

whence,  ^'^'^T  •  •  •  (^^)- 

If  a  more  accurate  resultbe  desired,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  cal- 
culations, after  having  diminished  ^  in  the  ratio  of  D'  to  (U'+L^D). 

46S.  Now,  to  find  Uie  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  earth*s  surfAce  covered  by 
the  peouuibral  thftdow,  let  the  lines  Aa',  Be'  (Fig.  78)  be  drawn  tnngent  to  tiie 
eirelM  AOB,  a'g'lf^  on  opposite  sides^  aad  prolonged  oo  to  the  earth,    llie  space 
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he^d^k  wiU  represent  the  pennmbn  of  the  moon's  shadow,  and  the  aro  gk  one  half 
the  breadtli  of  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  covered  by  it  Let  tbu  arc  or  the 
angle  gKh  =  S,  and  denote  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  and  the  semi-diameter 
and  parallax  of  the  moon  by  the  same  letters  as  in  previoos  articles.  The  triangle 
MEA  gives 

angle  MEA  =  S  s  M&Z  —  AME. 

The  angle  AME  is  the  moon's  parallax  in  altitude  at  the  station  k,  and  MAZ  ii 
its  zenith  distauce  at  the  same  station.  Denote  the  former  by  P'  and  the  latter  by  Z. 
Thus,  S  =  Z  — F  .  .  .  (105). 

The  triangle  AM9  gives 

AMEr=FsMSA+MAS; 
MAS  sssd+i;  and  MSA  is  the  sun's  parallax  in  altitude  at  the  station  A :  let  it 
he  denoted  by  p'.    We  have,  then, 

F»<l  +  a+y»<'+^(neariy)  .  .  .  (106); 
and  to  find  Z  we  have  (equa.  9,  p.  51), 

F»PBinZ,orsinZBp  .  .  .  (107). 

F  and  Z  being  found  by  these  equations,  equa.  (105)  will  then  make  known  the 
value  of  S. 

If  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  calculation  must  be  repeated,  giving  now  to 
j/  in  equation  (106)  the  value  furnished  by  equation  (9)  which  expresses  the  rela- 
tion between  the  parallax  in  altitude  of  a  body  and  its  horizontal  parallax,  instead 
of  neglecting  it  as  before ,  and  Z  must  be  computed  from  the  following  equation : 

einZ«??^  .  .  .  (108). 
sm  P 

The  penumbral  shadow  will  obviously  attain  to  its  greatest 
breadth  when  the  sun  is  in  its  perigee  and.  the  moon  is  in  its  apo- 
gee. The  values  of  d,  <J,  and  P  under  these  circumstances  are  re- 
spectively 14'  41",  16'  18'',  and  53'  48".  Performing  the  calcula- 
tions, we  find  that  the  breadth  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  eartVs 
surface  ever  covered  by  the  penumbral  shadow  is  69®  18',  or  about 
4800  miles. 

469.  The  breadth  of  the  spot  comprehended  within  the  umbr» 
m;iy  be  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  arc  gh!  (Fig.  78)  represents  one  half  of  it :  denote  this  aro  or  the  equal  an- 
gle ^E*' by  S'.     ^  *^  ^ 

MEA'  »  S' »  MA'Z'  —  A'ME ;  ^ 

or,  S'«Z— P  .  .  .  (109). 

A'ME  a  P  a  MSA'  +  MA'S ; 
but  MA'S  M  d— 3,  and  MSA'  a  p',  sun's  parallax  m  altitude  at  h! ;  wheiioe» 

Fad  — i-fi»'«<i— a  (nearly)  .  .  .  (110): 
and  we  haie,  as  before, 

F«PsmZ,orsinZ»:^  .  .  .  (111). 

The  greatest  breadth  will  obtain  when  the  sun  is  in  its  apogee 
and  the  moon  is  in  its  perigee.    We  shall  then  have 

5  =  15'  45",  d  =  16'  45",  P  =  61'  24". 

Making  use  of  these  numbers,  we  deduce  for  the  maximum 
breadth  cf  the  portion  of  the  eartVs  surface  covered  by  the  moon^s 
shadow,  l*"  50',  or  127  miles. 

470.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  deductions  of  the  last  two 
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articles  answer  to  the  supposition  that  the  moon  is  in  the  node,  and 
,  that  the  axis  of  the  shadow  and  penumbra  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth.  In  every  other  case,  both  the  shadow  and  pe- 
nambra  will  be  cut  obliquely  by  the  earth's  siirface,  and  the  sec- 
tions will  be  ovals,  and  very  nearly  true  ellipses,  the  lengths  of 
which  may  materially  exceed  the  above  determinations. 

471.  Parallax  not  only  causes  the  eclipse  to  be  visible  at  some 
places  and  invisible  at  others,  as  shown  in  Art.  464 ;  but,  by  making 
the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  unequal,  renders 
the  circumstances  of  the  eclipe  at  those  places  where  it  is  visible 
different  at  each  place.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  different  places,  covered  at  any  time  by  the 
shadow  of  tlie  moon,  will  be  differently  situated  within  this  shadow. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  echpse  of  the  sun  ha^  to  be  con- 
sidered in  two  points  of  view:  1st.  With  respect  to  the  whole 
earth,  or  as  a  general  eclipse ;  and,  2d.  With  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar place, 

472.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  relative  to  eclipsea  of  the  son  that 
remain  to  be  noticed :  let  The  duration  of  a  general  eclipse  of  the  sun  cannot  ex. 
ceed  about  6  hours.  2d.  A  solar  eclipse  does  not  happen  at  the  same  time  at  all 
places  where  it  is  seen :  as  the  motion  of  the  moon  beyond  the  sun,  and  conse* 
qoently  of  its  shadow,  is  from  west  to  east,  the  eclipse  must  begin  earlier  at  the 
western  parts  and  later  at  the  eastern.  3d.  The  moon's  shadow.^being  tangent  to 
the  earth  at  the'  commencement  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  the  san  will  l^  just  rising 
at  the  place  where  the  eclipse  is  first  seen,  and  just  setting  at  the  place  where  it  is 
last  seen.  At  the  intermediate  places,  the  san  will  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  eclipse  have  various  attitudes.  4th.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  b^ns  on  the 
western  side  and  ends  on  the  eastern.  5th.  When  the  straight  line  passing  tbrongh 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  passes  also  through  the  place  of  the  spectator,  .the 
eclipse  is  said  to  be  central :  a  central  eclipse  may  be  either  annular  or  total,  ac- 
cording as  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  or 
the  reverse.  6th.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  cannot  last  at  anv  one  plaee  more  than 
eight  minutes;  and  an  annular  eclipse  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  minutes.  7th. 
In  most  solar  eclipses  the  moon's  disc  is  covered  with  a  (aint  light,  a  |thcuoDJcnoa 
which  is  attributed  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  illnminati-d  part  of  the 

MTtb. 

CALCULATION   OF   AN   BCLIPSE    OP  THE    SUN. 

(1.)  Of  the  drcumstanees  of  tl^e  general  eelipss, 

473.  It  is  a  simple  inference  from  what  has  been  established  in  Art. 459,  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  begin  and  end  upon  the  earth,  at  the  times  before  and  after 
conjunction,  when  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  sun  is  equal  to 
P  —  P-h'  +  ^^t  that  the  total  eclipse  will  begin  and  end  when  this  distance  is 
equal  to  P — p — '  +  <'t  ^^'^  the  annular  eclipse  when  the  distance  is  equal  to 

474.  The  times  of  the  various  phases  of  the  general  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be 
obtained  by  a  process  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  times  of  the  pUnses 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  are  found.  Let  C  (Fig.  79)  be  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and 
C  the  centre  of  the  moon,  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  We  may  suppose  the  son 
to  remain  stationary  at  C,  if.  we  attribute  to  the  moon  a  motion  equal  to  its  vMh- 
tion  relative  to  the  sun ;  for,  on  this  supposition,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
two  bodies  will,  at  any  given  period  during  the  eclipse,  be  the  same  as  that  which 
obtains  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Let  N'C'L'  represent  the  orbit  that  would 
be  described  by  the  moon  if  it  bad  such  a  motion,  which  is  callbd  the  Relative  Ot' 
&tX.  Let  CM  be  drawn  pexpendicnlar  to  it ;  and  let  C/s  C/  =»  Y—P-^^-^dt 
and CgmmCg'msx  f~~p^i^d,  or  P— -p+a  — d, according  as  the  ecitpsft  is  to* 
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itf  or  ftnaobr.  Tb«i«  M  wffi  be  the  plaee  of  the  nWB^  eeatn  at  the  Buddie  td 
IIm  eeliine ;  /and/  the  plaees  at  the  beffiniiiiig  and  end  of  the  eelipie ;  and^  and 
f'  the  plaoee  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total,  or  of  the  ananlar  eeiipM*  We 
diaU  thna  have,  ai  in  ectipeee  of  the  moon, 

FSf  .  79. 


■Cv 


...       .^  ^      A        SeOOa  X  sin  I  coe  I  .    ^ 

liiterTalfh>meon.tom]d.   » =j — .  .  .  (113). 

jn  —  m« 

Interval  from  middle  to  beginning  or  end 

3600fl.  coe  I 


^!:±=Lix/(*'+XcoeD(*'-XeoeI)    .  .  .  (IM). 


Interral  for  total  eclipse 

36008.  ooe  I 


Interval  for  annular  edipse 
3600g.coal 


V(*"+XoosI)(ft^-'XcaeD.  .  .  (115). 


V(*"'+Xoo8l)(ifc*'— Xcoil).  .  .(116). 


Quantity  a .  .  .  (117). 

*'«.P— p+^+rf,*"«P— p— a+d.ft"'  =  P— p+i— d  .  .  .  (118). 

The  letter*  X,  M,  m,  dtc.,  represent  quantities  of  the  same  name  as  in  the  formulsi 
for  a  lunar  ecUpee ;  but  they  designate  the  values  of  these  quantities  at  the  time  of 
eoM^nc^ton,  ixistead  of  opposition.  These  values  are  in  practice  obtained  from  ta- 
bles of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  in  a  lunar  edipee. 

476.  The  times  of  the  diffiBrent  ctrcumstanoes  of  a  general  eclipse  of  the  sun 
may  also  be  found  within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  truth,  by  consiruetion,  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  maimer  with  those  of  an  ecUpse  of  the  moon,  (456.) 

(2.)  Of  the  pkoMeM  of  the  eelipie  af  apeurtieular  plaee. 

476.  The  pnaae  of  the  eclipee,  which  obtains  at  any  instant  at  a  given  place,  is 
Indicated  by  the  relation  between  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  suh 
and  moon,  and  the  sum,  or  difference,  of  their  apparent  semi-diameters :  and  the 
ealeolation  of  the  time  of  any  given  phase  of  the  eclipse,  consists  in  the  calculatioo 
of  the  time  when  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  has  the  value  relative  to  the 
eum  or  difiference  of  the  semi-diameters,  answering  to  the  given  phase.  Thus,  if 
we  wish  to  find  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  edipee,  we  nave  to  seek  the  time 
when  the  apparent  distance  of  the  eeotres  of  the  son  and  moon  first  becomes  equal 
%o  the  sum  of  their  apfMreut  eemi-diameters. 

477.  The  calculation  of  the  different  phaMs  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  k  par- 
tlenlar  place,  involves,  then,  the  determmation  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  .of  the  two  bodies, 
at  certain  stated  peribda. 

The  true  semi-diameter  of  the  snh,  as  given  by  the  tables,  wby  be  taken  Ibr  the 
apparent  without  material  error.  For  the  method  of  computing  me  apparent  semi- 
dkmeter  of  the  moon,  for  any  given  time  and  plaoe^  see  Problem  X  YlL 
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47S.  AooordJBg  to  the  oeleVaied  astronomer  Dos^Jfour,  fin  order  to  make  tlie  o1>> 
•ervatioiis  agree  with  tbeovyi  it  is  neoesBary  to  diminish  the  sun's  semi-diameter,  aa 
k  is  given  by  the  tables^  8".5.  This  circumstance  is  exf^ained  by  supposing  that 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  amplified,  by  reason  of  the  twy  bvely  impres- 
sion wnidi  its  light  makee  upon  the  eye.  This  amplification  is  called  JFrradiaiUm, 
He  also  thinks  tnat  the  senurdiaroeter  of  the  moon  ought  to  be  diminished  2",  to 
Biake  allowauoe  for  an  In/teai4m  of  the  light  which  passes  near  the  border  of  thia 
luminary,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  its  atmospheim  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  astronomecB  of  the  present  day  do  not  agree  either  as  to  the  neoea- 
eity  or  the  amount  of  the  diminutions  just  spoken  of. 

479.  I'he  determination  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
moon  may  easily  be  accomplished,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  when  the  ap- 
parent longitude  and  latituoe  of  the  two  bodies  have  been  found.  Now,  the  true 
tongitude  <rf  the  aun,  and  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  moon,  may  be  found 
fitMn  the  taUeB»(Prob8.  IX  and  XIV) ;  and  from  these  the  apparent  longitudes  and 
latitudes  may  he  deduced  by  correcting  for  the  parallax.  But  the  customary  moda 
of  proeeoding  is  a  httle  different  from  this :  the  true  i-jn.^fitDde  and  latitude  of  the 
aun  are  employed  instead  of  the  apparent,  and  the  paralhuc  of  the  sun  is  rsferred  to 
the  moon ;  that  is,  the  dHftrence  between  the  parallax  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the 
•un  is,  by  fiction,  taken  aa  the  panlkx  of  the  moon.  Tliis  snppoaititiona  paraUnt  la 
oalled  the  moon's  Relmtive  PuraUas,    (See  Prob.  XVIi.) 

480.  We  will  first  show  how  to  find  the  approximate  time9  of  the  difierent  phaaei 
of  the  eclipse.  Pat  T  «  the  time  of  new  moon,  known  to  within  fi  or  10  mmutM. 
(Prob.  XXVII.)  For  the  time  T  ealoulate  br  the  Ubies  the  sun>a  longitude,  houly 
motion,  and  semi-diameter,  and  the  moon*s  longitude,  latitude,  horizontal  parallaXv 
aemi-diameter,  and  houriy  motions  in  kmgitude  and  latitude.  Buhtraet  the  aui'a 
horisontal  parallax  from  tfie  reduced  horitontal  parallax  of  the  moon,*  and  caJen- 
late  the  wparent  longitnde  and  latitude,  and  the  apparent  aemi-diameter  of  the 
moon.  From  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  with  the  trae 
longitude  of  the  sun,  we  shall  know  whedMr  apparent  ecliptic  conjunction  ooeurs 
before  sr  after  the  time  T.  Let  T'  denote  the  time  an  hour  eafner  or  later  than 
the  time  T,  Becordin|f  as  the  apparent  oonjunotion  is  earlier  or  later.  With  thO 
sun  and  moon's  longitudes,  the  moon's  latitude,  and  the  houriy  motions  in  hmgi. 
tude  and  latitude,  at  the  time  T,  calculate  the  longitndes  and  the  moon's  latitude 
foir  the  time  T* ;  and  for  this  time  also  ealeolate  the  moon^  apparent  longitude 
and  latitude.  Take  the  diflbrence  between  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  and 
the  true  fongitude  of  the  sun  at  the  time  T,  and  it  will  be  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  longitude,  at  this  time.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  n.  Find, 
in  like  manner,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  son  in  longitude  at  the 
time  T,  and  denote  it  by  n'.  In  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  T,  we  find  wheth- 
er apparent  conjunction  occurs  before  or  after  the  time  T'.  If  it  ooeum  betweea 
the  times  T  and  T,  the  sura  of  n  and  n',  otherwise  their  difierenOe,  will  be  the 
apparent  relative  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  lon^tude  in  the  Inhnral  T— T, 
or  T — T  ;  from  which  the  relative  hourly  motion  will  become  known.  Hie  dif. 
foienoc  of  the  apparent  latitudes  of  the  moon,  at  the  tames  T  and  T,  will  make 
known  the  apparent  relative  hourly  motion  in  latitude^  With  the  relative  houriy 
notion  in  longitude  and  the  difiereace  of  the  apparent  longitudes  at  the  time  T, 
find  by  simple  proportion  the  interval  between  the  time  T  and  the  time  of  avparent 
ecliptic  conjunction  ;  and  then,  with  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  tiow 
T  and  its  houriy  motion  in  latitude,  find  the  apparent  latitude  at  the  time  of  ap. 
parent  conjunction  thus  determined.  Then,  knowing  the  relative  houriy  motion 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude  and  latitude,  together  with  the  thne  of  apparent 
eonjuoction,  and  the  apparent  latitude  at  that  time,  and  regarding  the  apparent 
relative  orbit  of  the  moon  as  a  right  line,  (which  it  is  neariy^  it  ia  plain  that  the 
time  of  beginnings  greatest  obsenratfcm,  and  end,  aa  well  aa  the  quantity  of  tiio 
eclipse,  may  be  oij^lated  after  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  general  ectioae ;  tha 
diae  of  the  sonaaswaring  to  the  section  of  thohnDinous  frustum  mentioned  in  Art 


*  The  reduced  horisontal  pamllax  of  the  moon  is  ita  horiaMital 
dnoed  from  the  equator  to  the  given  plaooL  (Sea  Pkoh.  XV.) 
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4$*!,  and  the  apparoDt  elementi 
ansvering  to  the  true.  Let  O 
(Fig.  80)  represent,  the  ceotre 
of  the  sua  supposed  stationary^ 
00'  the  apparent  latitude  of  the 
moon  at  apparent  conjunction. 
N'O'  the  apparent  relative  orbit 
of  the  moon,  determined  by  its 
passing  through  the  point  0' 
and  making  a  determinate  an- 
gle '^th  the  ecliptic  N'P,  or  by 
its  passing  through  the  situ*- 
tkos  of  the  moon  at  the  timee  . 
T  and  T'.  Also,  let  RKFK' 
be  the  border  of  the  son's  disc; 
//'  the  positions  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  beginning  aiid  end  of  the  edipee,  determined  bj  describing  a  circle 
around  0  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi^diame. 
ten  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  M  (the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  C 
upon  N'CO  its  position  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

If  the  eclipse  should  be  total  or  annular,  then  g,  gf  will  be  the  positions  of  the 
moon's  centre  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  or  annular  eclipse ;  these 
points  being  determined  by  describing  a  circle  around  C  as  a  centre,  and  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  diffiirence  of  &e  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  and 


The  results  will  be  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  the  same  caleulationi 
that  are  made  for  the  tiiine  T  be  made  also  for  another  time  T". 

The  yaiious  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  may  also  be  had  by  oonstraetioa,  after 
the  same  manner  as  in  a  lunar  eolipse,  (456.) 

481.  In  order  to  be  able  to  obeenre  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  solar  eclipse,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  position  of  the  point  on  t^  sun's  limb  where  the  first  or 
last  contact  takes  place.  The  situation  of  these  points  is  designated  by  the  dis- 
tance  on  the  limb,  intercepted  between  them  and  the  highest  point  of  the  limb,  call, 
ed  the  VerUx,  The  contacU  will  take  place  at  the  points  <,  f,  (Fig.  80,)  on  the 
lines  Cf,  Cf,  To  find  the  position  of  the  vertex,  with  the  sun's  longitude  found 
for  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  calculate  tiie  angle  of  position  of  the  sun  at  that 
time,  (see  Prob.  XIII,)  and  lay  it  off  to  the  right  of  the  circle  of  latitude  CK  when 
the  sun's  longitude  is  between  90^  and  270<>,  and  to  the  left  when  the  longitude  is 
less  than  90^  or  more  than  370^.  Suppose  CP  to  be  the  circle  of  declination  thiv 
determined.  Next,  let  Z  (Fig.  34,  p.  47)  be  the  zenith,  P  the  elevated  pole,  and  S 
the  sun ;  then  in  the  triangle  ZPS  we  shall  know  ZP  the  coJatitude,  ZPS  the  hour 

.angle  of  the  sun,  and  we  may  deduce  PS,  the  cowdeclination  of  the  sun,  from  the 
longitude  of  the  sun  as  deiived  from  the  tables,  (equa.  35.)  These  throe  quanti- 
ties being  known,  ZSP,  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical  through  the  sun  with  its 
circle  of  declination,  may  be  computed;  and  being  laid  off  in  the  figure  to  the 
right  or  left  of  CP,  (Fig.  80,)  aocording  as  the  time  of  beginninj^  is  before  or  after 
noon,  thepoint  Z  or  Z%  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  the  vertical  interBoots  the 
limb  RKE/,  will  be  the  vertex,  and  the  arc  Z/,  or  Z%  on  the  limb,  will  ascertain 
the  sitnation  of  t,  the  first  point  of  contact,  with  respect  to  it. 

The  situation  of  the  last  point  of  contact  may  be  found  by  the  same  mode  of 
proceeding. 

482.  Let  us  now  show  how  to  find  the  exact  times  of  the  beginning,  greatest 
obscuration,  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  the  approximate  tiroes  being  known.  Let  B 
desigrnate  the  a|>pn>ximate  time  of  beginning,  taken  to  the  nearest  minute.  Cal- 
culate for  the  time  B  by  means  of  the  tables,  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion, 
and  semi-diameter ;  also  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  horizontal  parallax,  semi* 
diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude.  Then,  making  use  of  th* 
relative  parallax,  calculate  the  apparent  longitude,  latitude,  and  semi-diameter  of 
the  moon.  Subtract  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  from  the  true  longitudt 
of  the  sun ;  the  difierenee  will  be  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  run 
in  kmgitnde :  let  it  be  denoted  by  »  Denote  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon 
byX. 
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Now,  let  EC  (Fig  81)  rapretoit  an  arc  of  the  ecliptio,  ^ie  81 

and  K  its  pole ;  and  let  S  be  the  sitaatioo  of  the  ton,  ^' 

and  M  the  apparent  sitnation  of  the  moon  at  the  time  B. 
Then  MS  is  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
two  bodies  at  this  time.  Denote  it  hy  A,  Sm  »  c, 
and  Mm  =  X.  The  ri^ht-angled  triangle  MSm  being 
very  small,  may  be  considered  as  a  pb&ne  triangle,  .and 
we  therefore  have,  to  determine  A,  the  equation 
A««««4.xa  .  .  .  (119)  • 

483.  Having  computed  the  value  of  a,  we  find,  by 
oomparing  it  with  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diame- 
ters of  the  sun  and  moon,  whether  the  begin  nbg  of  the 
eclipse  occurs  before  or  after  the  approximate  time  B,  Fix 
upon  a  time  some  4  or  5  minutes  before  or  after  B,  ao-  2- 
cording  as  the  beffinniag  is  before  or  after,  and  call  it  B'. 
With  the  sun  and  moon's  longitudes,  the  moon*s  latitude,  and  the  hourly  motions 
in  fongitude  and  latitude,  at  the  time  B,  find  the  longitudes  and  the  moon's  lati. 
tude  at  the  time  B%  and  compute  for  this  time  the  apparent  longitude,  latitude, 
and  semi-diameter  of  the  moon.  Subtract  the  apjKirent  longitude  of  the  moon 
from  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun,  and  we  shall  have  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  at  the  time  B'.  Take  the  difierence  between  this  and  the  same 
distanee  ^  at  the4ime  B,  and  we  shall  have  the  apparent  relative  motion  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  longitude  during  the  interval  of  time  between  B  and  B'.  Then 
find,  by  simple  proportion,  the  apparent  relative  hourly  motion  in  longitude,  and 
denote  it  by  k.  Take  the  difference  between  the  apparent  latitudes  of  the  moon 
at  the  times  B  and  B',  and  it  will  be  the  apparent  relative  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  latitude,  in  the  interval;  from  which  deduce  the  apparent  relative  hourly 
motion  in  latitude,  and  call  it  n.  Now,  put  t  as  the  interval  between  the  ap- 
proximate and  true  times  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  and  suppose  S  and  M 
(Fig.  81)  to  be  the  situations  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  true  time  of  beginning. 
In  the  time  t,  the  apparent  relative  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude  will  be,  re- 
spectively, equal  to  kt  and  nt,  and  accordingly  we  shall  have 

Sm  sia  —  H  Mm  SB  X  +  lU. 

The  small  right-angled  triangle  SMm  may  be  considered  as  a  plane  triangle ;  the 
hypotbenuae  8M  ssb  ^  ssthe  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameteis  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  minus  5".5,  (478.)     We  have  then,  to  find  f,  the  equation 

(a-Jt«)t  +  (X-|.fl£)«=.,^, 
or,  developing  and  transposing, 

(„i-l-a)  n».a(.jfc-.x»)  I  -^— («»-i-x«}  «»f3-.A«; 

making  A  » t/A— <Al,and  B  »  «ir  — Xn,  (ii*+i>)  0— dB<  —  A, 

The  negative  sign  must  be  prefixed  to  the  radical,  for,  if  we  suj^xmo  A  to  be  equal 
to  zero,  t  must  be  equal  to  zero.  Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  by 
B-f-  V  BS-h  A  (n^-h  A;>),  and  restoring  the  value  of  A,  we  obtain 

(m  seconds)  f  — .  —^ Z       -^= .  ,  .  /i2i\ 

B.hv'B»-|-(^— a8)  (nSi-fW)  ^      ^ 

Although  this  equation  has  been  investigated  for  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  it 
JB  plain  tliat  it  will  answer  equally  well  for  the  determination  of  the  other  pluuiea, 

*  In  place  of  equation  (119)  the  following  eqoationa  may  b«  emplofad  hi  loga^ 
rithmio  computation : 

where  0  is  an  auxiliary  are 
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182  Kcj^rpsis  or  thb  bun  and  moon. 

if  we  give  the  proper  values  asd  sif  ai  to  <f ,  «,  A,  ii,  and  k,    k  jb  poritife  Mora 
eoDJimctiou  tmd  aeg^ative  after  it,  and  the  radical  qnantity  is  negatiye  after  eon- 
jonetioii ;  n  w  nc^tivet  when  the  moon  appean  to  reeede  ftom  the  north  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  ;  X  h:\i  the  eigo  — »  when  it  is  south ;  a  is  always  poeiUve.* 
The  value  of  I  taken  with  its  si^  is  to  be  added  to  the  time  B. 

484.  TM  values  of  the  quantities  a,  >,  n,  and  it,  are  tomd  for  the  other  phases 
after  the  same  manner  as4  for  the  beginning* 

To  obtain  the  value  of  ^  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration,  find  the  rela- 
tive motions  in  longitude  and  latitude,  (k  and  n,)  during  soifte  short  interval  near 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  which  is  the  approximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration  ; 
then  compute  the  inclination  of  the  relative  orbit  by  the  equation 

tang  I  »  ^  .  .  .  (123.)     (See  equa.  90): 

after  which  ^  will  result  from  the  equation 

<^  a  X  cos  I  ,  .  .  (123.)    (See  equa.  94). 

X  is  the  moon*s  latitude  at  the  time  of  apparent  conjunction,  which  is  easily  ^sl. 
culated,  by  means  of  the  values  of  k  and  n,  and  the  apparent  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  moon,  found  for  aome  instant  near  the  time  of  apparent  conjunction. 

For  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  eclipse,  we  have,  ^  =s  appar.  semi-diam. 
of  moon —  appar.  semi-diam.  of  son  -f  ^"'^  i  ^^^  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
annular  oclipse,  tp  a»  appnr.  scmi-diam.  of  sun  — appar.  semi-diam.  of  moon  —  l'^5. 

485.  If  the  value  of  V',  given  by  equation  (123,)  be  substituted  in  equation 
(121,)  this  equation  will  make  known  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration ;  but  this 
may  be  found  more  conveniently  by  a  different  process.    Let  NCF  (Fig.  83)  repre- 

Fig.  69:  ^^^  ^  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  EML  a  portion 

of  the  relative  orbit  passed  over  about  the 
time  of  greatest  obscuration,  C  the  stationa- 
ry position  of  the  sun's  centre,  and  M  the 
place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  instant  of 
its  nearest  approach  to  C.  Also,  let «  =s  CR 
the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun  in  longitude  at  the  time  of  the  nearest 
approach  of  the  centres,  X'  ts  RM  the  moon's 
apparent  latitude  at  the  same  time,  k  ss  Mk 
the  apparent  relative  motion  in  longitude  in  some  short  interval  about  this  time^ 
and  n  8s  Jbi  the  moon's  apparent  motion  in  latitude  during  the  same  interval  The 
right-an^^led  triangles  Mnk  and  CMR  are  similar,  for  their  sides  are  respectively 
peipendicular  to  each  other ;  whence, 

Mit:MR::ibi:CR; 

and  CRmm  MR-^, or,  •  » V^  .  .  .  (124). 

If  the  moon's  apparent  latitude  be  found  for  the  approximate  time  of  greatest 
obscuration,  and  substituted  for  X'  in  equation  (124,)  this  equation  will  give  very 
neariy  the  apparent  distance  (a)  of  the  two  bodies  in  longitude  at  the  true  time  of 
Ipatest  obscuration,  ^ith  this,  and  the  apparent  distance  at  the  approximate 
time  of  greatest  obscuration,  together  with  the  relative  apparent  motion  in  longi- 
tude, the  true  time  of  greatest  obscuration  may  be  found  nearly  by  simple  propor- 
tion. A  more  accurate  result  may  then  be  had  by  finding  the  moon's  apparent 
latitude  for  the  time  obtained,  substituting  it  for  X'  in  equation  (124)  and  then  x^ 
posting  the  calculations. 

486.  A  shnpler,  though  less  accurate  method  than  that  already  given,  of  find- 
ing the  tiroes  of  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  or  annular  eclipse,  is  to  compute 
the  half  duration  of  the  total  or  annular  eclipse,  and  add  it  to,  and  subtract  it  from, 

■  ^     I..  , 

«  De^slopiBg  the  radical  in  equation  (120,)  and  neglecting  all  the  terms  after 
th<)  f  <!ConAl,  as  being  very  small,  we  obtain  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse 
the  mnin  cunvenient  formula 

.       1800s.  (A»>-i^ 
«""  B  • 
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the  Uai6  of  gMatest  obeoimtioii.  Tbia  interval  maj  easily  be  detenniiied«  if  we 
een  find  the  rate  of  motion  on  the  relatiye  orbit,  and  the  distance  paaaed  over  by 
the  moom'a  eentre  during  the  interval  Let  g,  g*  (Fig.  83)  be  the  places  of  the 
iBoon's  centn!  at  the  instants  of  the  two  interior  contacts,  and  Ma  the  distance 
passed  over  in  some  short  interval  (L).  Let  9  =  <  Mnk  the  complement  of  the 
mclination  of  the  relative  orbit,  k  »  Mk,  k'  =s  Mn,  and  t  »=  half  duration  of  total 
or  annular  eclipse.    The  triangles  Mnk,  CRM,  give 

sm  Mnk  sm  B 

RM  X' 

■ad  tangRCM»tangMnA»^,or,Ung0»7  ..  .  (136). 

Finding  the  value  of  9  by  the  last  equation,  and  subetituting  it  in  equation  (135)l 
we  obtain  the  value  of  A' ;  and  then,  to  find  (,  we  have 

M^  =  ^q?  —  ■CM*=  V<t,»—  i»    (Art.484); 

487.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  the  time  of  great- 
est obscuration  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  may  be  r^dily  found. 
We  have  but  to  subtract  the  apparent  distance  from  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi, 
diameters,  and  state  the  proportion,  as  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  :  the  remain- 
der : :  13  digits :  the  digits  eclipsed.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
method  of  calculating  a  solar  eclipse,  see  Prob.  XXX.) 

OCJCULTATIONS. 

488.  At  all  places  upon  the  earth's  surface,  which  at  a  giren 
time  have  the  moon  in  the  horizon,  its  apparent  place  will  differ 
from  its  true  place,  by  the  amount  of  its  horizontal  parallax.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  star  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  moon  some- 
where upon  the  earth,  in  case  its  true  distance  from  the  moon's 
centre  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  moon's  semi-diameter  and  hori- 
zontal parallax. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  moon's  semi-diameter  is  16'  45",  and 
that  of  its  horizontal' parallax  61'  24".  If  we  add  the  sum  of  these 
numbers  to  5°  17'  34",  the  maximum  latitude  of  the  moon,  we  ob- 
tain as  the  result  6°  35'  43".  It  is  then  only  the  stars  which  have 
a  latitude  less  than  6°  35'  43"  that  can  experience  an  occiilUition 
from  the  moon. 

489.  By  considering  the  various  situations  of  the  stars  liable  to  an  occultation, 
taking  the  grsotest  and  least  values  of  the  sum  of  the  moon's  semi -diameter  and 
horizontal  parallax,  and  allowing  for  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  the  moon, 
it  has  been  found,  that,  if  at  the  time  of  the  mean  conjuuction  of  the  moon  and 
a  star,  (that  is,  when  the  moon's  mean  longitude  is  the  same  with  the  longitude  of 
the  star,)  their  difference  of  latitude  exceed  1^  37',  there  cannot  be  an  occultation  ; 
if  the  difl^rence  be  less  than  51',  there  must  be  an  occultation  somewhere  on  the 
eaKh  ;  and  that  between  these  limits  there  is  a  doubt,  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  calculation  of  the  mwth's  true  place. 

490.  The  calculation  of  an  occultation  is  verv  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  solar 
eclipse.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  data.  The  star  has  no  diameter,  parallax, 
or  motion  in  longitude ;  and  as  it  is  situated  without  the  ecliptic,  we  have,  in  plaoe 
of  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  employed  in  solar  eclipses,  tlie  diflbrence  bctn 
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the  latitude  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  atari  and  in  plaoe  of  the  differenee  be* 
tween  the  longitudes  of  the  two  bodiei  and  their  relative  hourly  motion  in  longi> 
tnde,  these  quantities  referred  to  an  are  passing  through  the  star  and  parallel  to  & 
eeliptic.  Thus,  if  EC  (Fig.  81)  represent  the  ecliptic,  K  its  pole,  «  the  aitoatieii 
of  the  star,  M  that  of  the  moon,  and  tm'  an  arc  passing  through  s  and  Tmrallel  to 
the  are  EG,  we  have  in  place  of  mM,  m'M  =  mfi — mm',  and  in  place  dt  S«,  em'. 
The  hourly  variation  of  Sm  must  also  be  reduced  to  the  are  em'. 

Fig.  83.  491.' The  redaction  of  the  diflference  of  longitude  cf  the 

moon  and  star,  to  the  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  p.^ssing 
through  the  star,  is  effected  by  multiplying  this  difierence 
by  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  of  the  star.  For,  let  AB  (Fig. 
83)  be  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  and  A'B'  the  correqxindiiig 
are  of  a  circle  parallel  to  it ;  then,  since  similar  arcs  of  eir- 
^  cles  are  proportional  to  their  radii,  we  have 

BC:B'C'::AB:A'B'-:^^^. 

<^  But,        BCsi:Ca»B'Cco8BCB'»BCcosBB': 


^  „.      AB.BCcosBB'      ._       «„, 
hence,        A'B' » ^p; s  AB  cos  BB'. 

Hie  redaction  of  the  relative  hourly  motion  m  longitude  to  the  parallel  in  quea. 
tioo,  is  obviously  eflSscted  in  the  same  manner. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLANETS,  AND  THE  PHENOMENA  OCCASIONED  BT  THEIR 
MOTIONS  IN  SPACE. 

APPARENT  MOTIONS  OF  THE  PLANETS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

THE  SUN. 

492.  The  apparent  motion  of  an  inferior  planet,  with  reference 
to  the  sun,  is  materially  different  from  that  of  a  superior  planet. 
The  inferior  planets  always  acconipany  the  smi,  being  seen  alter- 
nately on  the  east  and  west  side  of  him,  and  never  receding  from 
him  Dcyond  a  certain  distance,  while  the  superior  planets  are  seen 
at  every  variety  of  angular  distance.  This  difference  of  apparent 
motion  arises  from  the  difference  of  situation  of  the  orbits  of  an 
inferior  and  superior  planet,  with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
the  one  lying  within  and  the  other  without  the  earth's  orbit. 

Let  CAC'B  (Fig.  84)  represent  the  orbit  of  either  one  of  the  in- 
ferior planets,  Venus  for  example,  and  PKT  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  circles,  and  to  he  in  the  same  plane ; 
and  let  MLN  represent  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  to  which  all  bo 
dies  are  referred.  Suppose,  for  the  present,  that  the  earth  is  sta 
lionary  in  the  position  P,  and  through  P  draw  the  lines  PA,  PB, 
tangent  to  the  orbit  of  Venus,  and  prolong  th^n  on  till  tliey  inter 
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sect  the  heavens  at  a  and  b.  When  Venus  is  at  C,  (the  earth  be- 
in^  at  P,)  she  will  be  in  superior  conjunction,  and  when  at  C  in 
inferior  conjunction.  Now,  oy  inspecting  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  passing  fronii  C  to  C'  she  will  be  seen  in  the  heavens  on  the 
east  side  of  the  sun,  and  in  passing  from  C  to  C  on  the  west  side 

Fig.  84 


of  the  sun ;  also,  that  in  passing  from  C  to  A  she  will  recede  from 
the  s\m  in  the  heavens,  trom  A  to  C  approach  him,  from  C  to  B 
recede  from  him  again,  and  from  B  to  C  approach  him  again,  a 
and  b  will  be  her  positions  in  the  heavens  at  the  times  of  her  great- 
est eastern  and  western  elongations. 

When  Venus  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  she  is  seen  in  the  even- 
uig,  and  called  the  Evening  Star;  and  when  to  the  west,  she  is 
seen  in  the  morning,  and  caSed  the  Morning  Star, 

493.  We  have  in  the  foregoing  investigation  supposed  the  earth 
to  be  stationary,  a  supposition  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  only  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  case  un- 
der consideration,  as  it  is  slower  than  that  of  the  planet,  is  to  ,causa 
the  points  A,  C,  B  to  advance  in  the  orbit,  without  altering  the 
nature  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet  with  respect  to  the  sun. 
The  orbits  of  trie  earth  and  planet  are  also  ellipses  of  small  eccen- 
tricity, and  are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cles and  lying  in  me  same  plane  :  on  this  account,  as  the  greatest 
elongations  will  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  orbits,  they  will  differ 
in  value.  The  greatest  elongation  of  Venus  varies  from  46°  to  4T* 
12'.     Its  mean  value  is  about  46°. 

494.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  being 

24 
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within  the  orbit  of  Venus,  the  greatest  elongation  of  this  planet  in 
less  than  that  of  Venus*  It  varies  between  the  limits  16^  12',  and 
28''  48';  and  is,  at  a  mean,  22""  dO'. 

49«5.  Next,  suppose  PKT  (Fig.  84)  to  be  the  orbit  of  a  superior 
planet,  and  CAC'B  that  ol  the  earth ;  and,  as  the  velocity  of  tiie 
earth  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  planet,  let  us,  for  the  present, 
regard  the  planet  as  stationary  in  the  position  P,  while  the  earth 
describes  the  circle  CAC.  When  the  earth  is  at  C,  the  planet, 
being  at  P,  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  at 
A,  SAP,  the  elongation  of  the  planet  is  90^.  When  it  arrives  at 
C,  the  planet  is  in  opposition,  or  180^  distant  from  the  sun :  and 
when  it  reaches  B,  the  elongation  is  again  90^.  At  intermediate 
points  the  elongation  will  have  intermediate  values.  If,  now,  we  re- 
store to  the  planet  its  orbitual  motion,  we  shall  manifestly  be  con- 
ducted to  the  same  results  relative  to  the  change  of  elongation,  as 
the  only  effect  of  such  motion  will  be  to  throw  the  points  A,  C,  B 
forward  in  the  orbit.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  course  of  a  sy- 
nodic revolution  a  superior  planet  will  be  seen  at  all  angular  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  botli  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  him.  From 
conjunction  to  opposition,  that  is,  while  the  earth  is  passing  from 
C  to  C,  the  planet  will  be  to  the  ri^ht,  or  to  the  west  of  the  sun ; 
and  will  therefore  be  below  the  honzon  at  sunset,  and  rise  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  night.  But,  from  opposition  to  conjunc- 
tion, or  while  the  earth  is  moving  from  C  to  C,  it  will  be  to  the 
east  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  above  the  horizon  at  sunset. 

496.  To  find  the  length  of  the  synodic  revolution  of  a  planet. — 
Let  us  first  take  an  inferior  planet,  Venus  for  instance.  Suppose 
we  assume,  at  a  ffiven  instant,  the  sun,  Venus,  and  the  earth  to  be 
in  the  same  right  line ;  then,  after  any  elapsed  time,  (a  day  for  in- 
stance,) Venus  will  have  described  an  angle  m,  and  the  earth  an 
angle  M  around  the  sun.  Now,  m  is  greater  than  M ;  therefore 
at  the  end  of  a  day,  the  separation  of  Venus  from  the  earth,  (mea- 
suring the  separation  by  an  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from 
Venus  and  the  earth  to  the  sun,)  will  be  m  —  M  ;  at  the  end  of  two 
days  (the  mean  daily  motions  continuing  the  same)  the  angle  of 
separation  will  be  2  (m  --  M) ;  at  the  end  of  three  days,  3 
(w  —  M) ;  at  the  end  of  s  days,  ^  (m  —  M).  When  the  angle  of 
separation  amounts  to  360^,  jiiat  is,  when  ^  (m  —  M)  =  360*^,  the 
sun,  Venus,  and  the  earth  must  be  again  in  the  same  right  line, 
and  in  that  case 

•=iSr  •  •  •  0^)- 

In  which  expression  s  denotes  the  mean  duration  of  a  synodic 
revolution,  m  and  M  being  taken  to  denote  the  mean  daily  motions. 

We  may  obtain  from  equation  (128)  another  equation,  in  which 
the  synodic  revolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sidereal  period? 
of  the  earth  and  planet. 
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Let  P  uid|i  dencrte  the  sidereal  periods  in  question ,  Aau,  since 

Id. :  M°  : :  P :  360*, 

•nd  1     :.9n    ::p:d60; 

^     360**       ,         360*        .     .     . 
M=— ^,aDdi»=5 ;  substituting, 

360^ Pp  ,,^^   .  /Z.   \  L 

Equations  (128),  •(  129),  although  investigated  for  an  inferioj 
planet,  will  answer  equally  well  for  a  superior  planet,  provided  we 
regard  m  as  standing  for  the  mean  daily  motion  of  the  earth,  M  foi 
that  of  the  planet,  p  for  the  sidereal  period  of  the  earth,  and  P  foi 
that  of  the  planet.  For  the  earth  holds  towards  a  superior  planet 
the  place  of  an  inferior  planet,  and  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  earth 
to  an  observer  on  the  planet,  will  obviously  be  a  synodic  revolu- 
tion of  the  planet  to  an  observei»on  the  earth.  , 

497.  Equation  (128)  shows  that  the  length  of  a  mean  synodic 
revolution  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  the  mean  (kily  motions  of  the  earth  and  planet,  and  is  the  greater 
the  less  is  this  difference. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  synodic  revolution  is  the  longest  for 
tlie  planets  nearest  the  earth. 

It  appears  by  equation  (129),  that  the  length  of  a  synodic  revo- 
lution is,  for  an  interior  planet,  creator  thao  me  sidereal  period  of 
the  planet,  and  for  a  superior  planet,  greater  than  the  sidereal  pe- 
riod of  the  earth.  The  actual  lengths  of  the  synodic  /evolutions 
of  the  different  planets  are  given  in  Table  V. 

498.  The  mean  synodic  revolution  of  a  planet  being  kn©wn,  and 
also  the  time  of  one  conjunction  or  opposition,  we  may  easily  as- 
certain its  mean  elongation  at  any  given  time,  and  thus  approxi- 
ihately  the  time  of  its  rising,  setting,  and  meridian  passage. 

499.  A  planet  will  rise  and  set  at  the  same  hours  at  the  end  of  a 
synodic  revolution ;  and  will  be  an  evening  star,  thnt  is,  above  the 
horizon  at  sunset,  during  half  of  a  synodic  revolution,  and  a  morn- 
ing star,  that  is,  above  the  horizon  at  sunrise,  during  an  equal  in- 
terval of  time.  The  inferior  planets  will  be  evening  stars  from 
superior  to  inferior  conjunction  ;  and  the  superior  planets  from  op- 
position to  conjunction. 

Mercury  is  an  evening  star  for  a  period  of  2  months ;  Venus 
during  an  interval  of  9^  months ;  Mars  for  1  year  and  1  month ; 
Jupiter  for  6^  months ;  Saturn  and  Uranus  each  a  few  days  more 
than  6  months. 

STATIONS  AND  RETROGRADATIONS  OF  THE  PLA.NETS. 

500.  The  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens,  as  has 
already  been  stated  (13),  are  not,  like  those  of  the  sun  ;itid  mooiv 
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continuity  from  west  to  east,  or  direct,  but  are  sometimes  also 
fron  east  to  west,  or  retrograde.  The  retrograde  motion  takes 
place  over  arcs  of  but  a  small  number  of  degrees;  and  in  changing 
the  direction  of  their  motions,  the  planet^s  are  for  several  days  sta- 
tionary in  the  heavens.  These  phenomena  are  called  the  Stations 
and  Retrogradations  of  the  planets.  We  now  propose  to  inquire 
theoretically  into  the  particulars  of  the  motions  in  question,  and  to 
show  how  the  phenomena  just  mentioned  result  from  the  motions 
of  the  planets  in  connection  with  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

Let  CAC'B  (Fig.  84,  p.  185)  represent  the  orbit  of  an  inferior 
planet,  and  PKT  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  both  considered  as  circles, 
and  as  situated  in  the  same  plane.  If  the  earth  were  continually 
stationary  in  some  point  P  of  its  orbit,  it  is  plain  that  while  the 
pladet  was  moving  from  B  the  position  of  greatest  western  elonga- 
tion to  A  the  position  of  greatest  eastern  elongation,  it  would  ad- 
vance in  the  heavens  from  6  to  a ;  that,  while  it  was  moving  from 
A  to  B,  that  is,  from  greatest  eastern  to  greatest  western  elonga- 
tion, it  would  retrograde  in  the  heavens  from  a  to  6 ;  and  that,  in 
passing  the  points  A  and  B,  as  it  would  be  moving  directly  towards 
or  from  the  earth,  it  would  for  a  time  appear  stationary  in  the 
heavens  in  the  positions  a  and  6. 

But  the  earth  is  in  fact  in  motion,  and  the  actual  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  planet  is  in  consequence  materially  dififerent  from  this. 
Let  A,  A'  (Fig.  85)  be  the  positions  of  the  planet  and  earth  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  eastern  elongation,  C,  r  their  positions  at  in- 

Fig.  85. 


ferior  conjunction,  and  B,  B'  their  positions  at  the  greatest  western 
elongation.    At  the  time  of  the  greatest  eastern  elongation,  while 
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the  planet  describes  a  certain  distance  AD  on  the  line  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  earth  and  planet,  the  earth  moves  forward  in  its  orbit  a 
certain  distance  A'D' ;  so  that,  instead  of  appearing  stationary  at  a 
in  the  interval,  the  planet  will  advance  in  tne  heavens  from  a  to  d. 
From  the  same  cause  it  will  have  a  direct  motion  about  the  time 
of  the  greatest  western  elongation.  As  it  advances  from  A  towards 
G',.4he  direct  motion  will  continue  ;  but,  as  the  daily  arc  described 
by  the  planet  will  make  a  less  and  less  angle  with  the  daily  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  earth,  the  rate  of  motion  will  continually  dfecrease, 
and  finally,  when  the  planet  has  come  into  a  position  with  respect 
to  the  earth,  such  that  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  planet,  mp,  m'j/, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day  are  parallel,  it  will  be  station 
ary  in  the  heavens.  .  As  the  daily  arc  of  the  planet  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  and  becomes  parallel  to  it  in  inferior  conjunction, 
the  planet  will  be  in  the  position  in  question  before  it  comes  into 
inferior  conjunction. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  inclination  of  the  daily  arcs  still  dimin* 
ishing,  the  lined  of  direction  of  the  planet  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  day  will  diverge,  and  therefore  the  motion  will  be  retro- 
grade. After  inferior  conjunction,  the  inclination  of  the  arcs  will, 
at  corresponding  positions  of  the  earth  and  planet,  obviously  be  the 
same  as  before.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  planet  will  be  at  its 
western  station  when  it  is  at  the 'same  angular  distance  from  the 
sun  as  at  its  eastern  station ;  that  its  motion  will  be  retrograde  un- 
til it  has  passed  inferior  conjunction  and  arrived  at  its  western  sta- 
tion ;  and  that  after  tliis  it  will  be  direct,  q  and  n  represent  the 
positions  of  the  planet  and  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  western  sta- 
tion ;  C'q  =  C'p,  and  Pn  =  Pm. 

The  diminution  of  the  elongation  of  the  planet  at  its  two  stations 
is  not  the  only  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  case,  under  con- 
sideration ;  it  also  accelerates  the  direct,  and  retards  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  planet,  and  gives  to  the  planet  along  with  the  sun  an 
apparent  motion  of  revolution  around  the  earth. 

501.  Let  us  now  pas^  to  the  case  of  a  superior  planet. .  Sup- 
pose AC'B  (Fig.  85)  to  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  A'PB'  that 
of  the  planet.  Since  the  earth  is  an  inferior  planet  to  an  observer 
stationed  upon  a  superior  planet,  it  appears  by  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle that  it  will,  to  an  observer  so  situated,  have  a  retrograde  mo* 
tion  while  it  is  passing  over  a  certain  arcpCq  in  the  inierior  pjirt 
of  its  orbit,  and  a  direct  motion  during  the  remainder  of  the  sy- 
nodic revolution.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  direction  of  the  planet's 
motion,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  will  always  be  the  same  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  earth's  motion  as  seen  from  the  planet.  When  the 
earth  is  at  C,  the  middle  of  the  arcpC'j,  the  planet  is  in  opposi- 
tion. It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  superior  planet  has  a  retrograde 
motion  during  a  small  portion  of  its  .synodic  revolution,  about  the 
time  of  opposition.    (See  Table  V.) 
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PHASES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PLANETS. 

M2.  To  the  naked  eight  the  disc  of  the  planet  Venus  appears 
circular,  like  that  of  each  of  the  other  planets^  but  the  telescope 
shows  this  to  be  an  optical  illusion.  When  Venus  is  repeatedly 
obsenred  with  a  telescope,  it  is  seen  to  present  in  its  Tarious  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  sun  the  same  Tariety  of  phases  as  the 
moon ;  being  a  full  circle  at  superior  conjunction,  a  half  circle  at 
the  greatest  eastern  and  western  elongations,  and  a  crescent,  with 
the  horns  turned  from  the  sun,  before  and  after  inferior  conjunction. 

Mercury  exhibits  precisely  similar  phases,  but  being  smaller,  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  earth,  and  much  nearer  the  sun,  its 
pmises  are  not  so  easily  obsenred  as  those  of  Venus. 

503.  The  phases  of^Venus  are  easily  accounted  for,  by  suppose 
ing  it  to  be  an  opake  spherical  body,  and  to  shine  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  light,  and  oy  taking  into  consideration  its  motion  with  respect 

to  the  sun  and  earth.  The  bemi* 
sphere  turned  towards  the  sun  is 
illuminated  by  him,  and  the  other  is 
in  the  dark,  and  as  the  planet  re- 
Tolves  around  the  sun,  Yarious  por* 
tiohs  of  the  enlightened  half  are 
turned  towards  the  earth :  in  supe- 
rior conjunction,  the  whole  of  it ;  at 
the  greatest  elongations,  one  half; 
and  near  inferior  conjunction,  but  a 
small  part.  This  will  be  abundantp 
ly  evident  on  inspecting  Fig.  86. 
The  phases  corresponding  to  the 
positions  represented  are  delineated 
in  the  figure.  ' 

The  phases  of  Mercu^are  ob- 
viously susceptible  of  a  similar  ex- 
planation. 

504.  I'he  disc  of  the  planet  Mars  also  undergoes  changes  of 
form.,  but  they  are  oi  comparatiTely  moderate  extent.  It  is  some- 
times gibbous,  but  never  has  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Indeed,  on 
the  (supposition  that  Mars  is  an  opake  body  illuaiinated  by  the  sun, 
wo  would  not  see  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere,  except 
ill  conjunction  and  opposition,  but  there  would  always  be  more 
ttmn  half  of  it  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  disc 
bliiiuld  always  be  larger  than  a  half  circle. 

505.  The  discs  of  the  other  superior  planets  do  not  experience 
any  perceptible  variation  of  form,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that 
their  orbits  are  so  larffe  with  respect  to  Uie  orbit  of  the  earth,  that 
all,  or  very  nearly  ali  of  their  lUuminated  hemi8}dieres,  is  con* 
standy  visible  from  the  earth. 
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TRANSITS  OF  TBB  INFBRIOK  PLANBTE 

606  The  two  inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  at  inferior 
conjunction,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  pass  between  the  sun  and 
earth,  and  are  seen  as  a  dark  spot  crossing  the  sun's  disc.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  a  TranriL  It  will  take  place,  in  tlie  case 
of  either  planet,  whenever,  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunction,  it  is 
so  near  either  node  that  its  geocentric  latitude  is  less  than  the  ap- 
parent semi-diameter  of  the  sun. 

507.  The  transits  of  Venus  take  place  alternately  at  intervals  of 
8  and  105}  or  121 1  years.  The  last  were  in  the  years  1761  and 
1769.  The  next  will  be  in  1874  and  1882 ;  of  which  the  latter 
will  be  visible  in  this  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  of  Mercury  from  the 
earth,  a  greater  portion  of  its  orbit  is  directly  interposed  between 
the  sun  and  earth  than  of  the  orbit  of  Venus ;  moreover,  the  sy- 
nodic  revolution  of  Mercury  is  shorter  than  that  of  Venus.  On 
these  accounts,  it  happens  mat  the  transits  of  Mercury  are  mudi 
more  frequent  than  those  of  Venus.  The  last  transit  of  Mercury 
was  on  May  8tli,  1845.  The  next  two  will  take  place  in  1848, 
and  1861,  in  the  month  of  November.  The  first,  which  will  oc* 
cur  on  the  9th,  will  be  visible  in  this  country. 

508.  A  transit  is  calculated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  vrith  a 
solar  eclipse ;  the  planet  in  the  one  calculation  answering  to  the 
moon  in  the  other. 

509.  A  transit  is  an  important  phenomenon  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  as  it  furnishes  the  most  exact  means  we  possess  of  ascer« 
taining  the  sun's  parallax.  In  order  to  understand  how  this  phe- 
nomenon can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  we  have  only  to  consider 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun 
and  Venus,  observers  at  different  stations  upon  the  earth  will  refer 
the  planet  to  different  points  upon  the  sun's  disc,  and  that  therefore, 
to  such  observers,  the  transit  will  take  place  along  different  chords, 
and  be  accomplished  in  unequal  portions  of  time.  This  fact  is  rep- 
resented to  the  eye  in  I^ig.  87.  It  is  then  to  be  expected,  that,  if  the 
durations  of  the  transit  at  two  different  places  should  be  noted,  the 

Flf.  87. 


difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  die  sun  and  Venus,  upon  which 
alone  the  difference  of  the  duration  depends,  could  be  computed. 
This  computation  is  in  fact  possible.  Also,  the  ratio  of  the  paral  - 
taxes  being  inversely  as  that  of  the  distances,  could  be  found  by  the 
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elliptical  theory  of  .the  planetary  motions,  and  thus  the  parallax  both 
of  the  sun  and  Venus  would  become  known. 

510.  The  parallax  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  deduced 
from  observations  upon  die  transits  of  Venus  in  1769  and  1761. 
Expeditions  were  ntted  out  on  the  most  eflScient  scale,  by  the 
British,  French,  Russian,  and  other  governments,  and  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each  other,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  1769,  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  might  be  computed 
from  the  results  of  the  oDservations.  The  sun's  parallax,  as  de- 
termined by  Professor  Encke  from  the  observations  made  upon  the 
transit  in  question,  and  that  of  1761,  is  8" .5776.  k'JtJL 

APPEARANCES,   DIMENSIONS.  ROTATION,  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

511.  It  appears  from  admeasurement  with  the  telescope  and 
micrometer,  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  planet  is  subject  to 
sensible  variations.  Tne  apparent  diameter  of  Venus,  as  well  as 
of  Mercury,  is  greatest  in  interior  conjunction,  and  least  in  superior 
conjunction ;  while  the  apparent  diameter  of  each  of  the  other 
planets  is  greatest  in  opposition  and  least  in  conjunction.  These 
variations  of  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets,  are  necessary 
consequences  of  tne  changes  that  take  place  in  the  distances  of 
the  planets  from  the  earth.  (See  Fig.  84.) 

512.  The  real  diameter  of  a  planet  is  deduced  from  its  apparent 
diameter  and  horizontal  parallax.  (See  Art.  429.)  When  the  di- 
ameters of  the  planets  have  been  found,  their  relative  surfaces  and 
volumes  are  easily  obtained ;  for  tlie  surfaces  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  diameters,  and  the  volumes  as  the  cubes. 

613.  The  order  of  magnitude  of  the  planets  is  as  follows: 
1  Jupiter,  2  Saturn,  3  Uranus,  4  the  Earth,  6  Venus,  6  Mars, 
7  Mercury,  8  Pallas,  9  Ceres,  10  Juno,  1 1  Vesta.  The  range  of 
magnitude,  for  the  principal  planets,  is  from  1  to  about  20,000. 
(The  relative  magnitudes  of  the  planets  are  represented  to  the  eye 
in  the  Frontispiece.)     (See  Note  VIII.) 

514.  Spots  more  or  less  dark  have  been  seen  upon  the  discs  of 
most  of  the  principal  planets;  and  by  passing  across  them  from 
east  to  west  and  reappearing  at  the  eastern  limbs,  have  established 
that  the  planets  upon  which  they  are  observed  rotate  upon  axes 
from  west  to%east.  From  repeated  careful  observations  upon  the 
situations  of  these  spots,  the  periods  of  rotation,  and  the  positions 
of  the  axes,  have  been  determined.     (See  Note  IX.) 

The  periods  of  rotation  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars, 
are  all  about  24  hours,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  about  10  hours. 
Those  of  the  other  planets  are  not  known.  The  axes  of  rotation 
remain  continually  parallel  to  themselves,  as  the  planets  revolve  in 
their  orbits. 

515.  The  amoimt  of  light  and  heat,  which  the  sun  bestows  upon 
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tlie  planets,  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  sun,  in  the  same  ratio 
that  the  square  of  tlie  distance  increases.    (See  Table  IV.) 

516  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  planets  are  all  o])ake 
bodies,  like  the  earth ;  and  that  thev  are  surrounded  with  an  atmo- 
sphere, after  the  same  manner  as  tne  earth. 

MERCURY. 

517.  In  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  Mercury  is 
rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  seen  under  the  most  favoi^ 
able  circumstances  about  the  time  of  greatest  elongation,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  3d  or  4th  magnitude.  Its  phases 
show  that  it  is  opake,  and  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Its  ap{)arent 
diameter  varies  with  its  distance  from  6"  to  12".  Its  real  diame- 
ter is  about  3000  miles,  or  f  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  volume 
is  about  tV  ^^  ^^^  earth's  volume.* 

Mercury  performs  a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  24h.  d^m.,  and  its 
axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  under  a  small  angle. 

518.  Owini^  to  the  dazzling  ^lendor  of  its  nvB,  and  the  tzemaloos  motion  in- 
duced by  the  ever-varying  density  of  the  air  and  sapors  near  the  earth's  8ttrface» 
through  which  it  is  seen,  the  telescope  does  not  present  a  well-defined  image  of  the 
disc  of  this  planet.  Schroeter  is  the  only  observer  who  has  ever  detected  any  spots 
upon  it  From  the  fact  that  spots  are  only  occasionally  seen,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  planet  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  which  reflects  a  strong  light, 
and,  except  when  it  is  particoiarly  pore,  prevents  the  dariter  body  of  the  planet 
from  being  seen. 

Schroeter,  in  making  observations  upon  Mercury  at  the  time  his  disc  had  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  discovered  that  one  of  the  bonis  of  the  crescent  became  blunt 
at  the  end  of  every  24  houm :  from  which  he  infened  that  the  planet  turned  upon 
an  axis,  and  had  mountains  upon  its  surface,  which  were  brought  at  the  end  of 
every  rotation  into  the  same  position  with  respect  to  his  eye  and  the  sun. 

VBNU8. 

519.  Venus  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  planets,  and  generally 
appears  larger  and  brighter  than  any  of  the  med  stars.  At  times, 
it  emits  so  much  light  as  to  be  visible  at  noonday.  It  is  foimd  by 
calculation,  that  the  epochs  in  the  course  of  a  synodic  revolution, 
at  which  Venus  gives  most  light  to  the  earth,  are  those  at  which, 
being  in  the  inferior  part  of  its  orbit,  it  has  an  elongation  of  about 
40®.  They  are  about  36  days  before  and  after  inferior  conjunc* 
tion.  The  disc  is  then  considerably  less  than  a  semicircle,  but  the 
increased  proximity  to  the  earth  more  than  compensates  for  the 
diminished  size  of  the  disc.  Venus  will  besides  attain  to  greater 
splendor  in  some  revolutions  than  others,  in  consequence  of  being 
nearer  the  earth,  when  in  the  most  favorable  position. 

520.  As  seen  throu^  a  telescope,  Venus  presents  a  disc  of 
nearly  uniform  brightness,  and  spots  have  very  rarely  been  seen 
upon  it.  Its  phases  prove  it  t9  be  an  opake  spherical  body, 
snining  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light.  Its  apparent  diameter  varies 
with  its  distance  from  10''  to  61".    Its  real  diameter  is  about  7800 

*  The  exact  diameten,  volumes,  times  of  rotation,  dte.,.  of  the  diffiBient  pUnetH. 
■s  far  as  known,  may  be  found  in  Table  IV. 

25 
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miles,  and  its  volume  about  y'^  less  fliari'that  of  the  earth.     The 

Seriod  of  its  rotation  is  23h.  21n\.     The  inclination  of  its  axis  tc 
le  plane  of  its  orbit  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  not  far  from  18**. 

521.  From  the  remarkablo  vivftcity  of  the  light  of  this  planet,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  moon's  surface,  as  well  as  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  few  darkish  spots  which  have  been  seen  upon  its  disc,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  highly  reflective  atmosphere,  which  in  gene- 
ral screens  the  whole  of  the  darker  bod^  of  the  planet  from  our  view.    The  truth 

Y'lff,  88.  of  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  certain  deli- 

I  cate  observations  made  by  Schroeter.  This 
astronomer  distinctly  discerned  a  faint  bluish 
light  stretching  beyond  the  proper  termination 
of  one  of  the  horqs  of  the  crescent  into  the  dark 
part  of  the  face  of  the  planet,  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  88,  where  the  left  extremity  of  the  dot. 
ted  line  represents  the  natural  terminating  point 
of  one  of  4he  horns  of  the  crescent.  This  he 
considered  to  be  a  twilight  on  the  surface  of 
Venus. 

Since  the  transparency  of  Venus's  atmosphere 
J  is  variable,  becoming  occasionally  such  as  to 
*  admit  of  the  body  of  the  planet's  being  seen 
through  it,  we  must  suppose  that  it  contains 
aqueous  vapor  and  clouds,  and  therefore  that 
there  are  bodies  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet  It  is  in  fact  supposed 
that  isolated  clouds  have  actually  been  seen.  The  most  natural  eiplanation  of 
the  brigdt  spots  which  have  sometimes  been  noticed  on  the  disc  is,  that  they  are 
clouds  more  highly  reflective  than  the  atmosphere  or  than  the  clouds  in  general 

522.  There  are  ^reat  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  Venus,  and,  it  would  seem, 
mountains  much  higher  than  any  upon  our  globe.  8chroeter  detected  these  masses 
by  several  infallible  marks.  In  the  first  place  the  edge  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
Venus  is  shaded,  as  seen  in  Figs.  88,  89,  and  90,  and  as  the  moon  appears  when 
in  crescent  even  to  the  naked  eye.  This  appearance  is  doubtless  caused  by  shad- 
ows  cast  by  mountains ;  which  are  naturally  best  seen  on  that  part  of  the  planet 
to  which  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  where  they  are  longest.  In  the  next  place, 
tl]^  edge  of  the  disc  shows  marked  irregularities.  Thus  it  often  appears  rounded 
at  the  corners,  as  in  Fig.  89,  p^ng  undoubtedly  to  part  of  the  disc  being  rendered 
invisible  there  by  the  shadow  or  interposilion  bf  some  line  of  eminences  ;  and  at 


Fig.  89. 


Fjg.90. 


other  times,  as  in  Fig.  90,  a  single  bright  psint  appears  detaehed'fiom  the  difc*« 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  illuminated  across  a  dark  valley*  " 

Schroeter  fotmd  that  theke  appeai^lices  recurred  ire^^arly  at  equal  interralf  of 
about  231  hours ;  the  same  period  as  that  which  Cassinl  bad  previonslj  found  Ibr 
the  coin|Metk»i  of  a  rotation,  by  obsenratioiui  iqwn  the  spoil. 
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''      ItARS. 

523  Mars  is  of  the.  apparent  size  of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second 
magnitude,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  planets  by  its  red 
and  fiery  appearance.  The  observed  variation  m'thfe  iotm  of  its 
disc  (504)  shov^rs  that  it  derives  its  light  firom  the  suri.  '  It^'  ^featest 
«nd  least  apparent  diameters  are  respectively  4"  and  18".  Its  real 
diameter  is  sctoielhirig  over  4000  niiles,  or  rathei:  niore  than  |  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  its  bulk  is  about  |  of  that  of  the 

earth. :      ;  ^^^   ^  /  y-    ,    -^  \ 

^  '  Mars' reiolVes*6n%^  dxi^'iii  24h.  Sim.;  aiid  itd^axis'isfccliAed 
to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  about  60°.  It  appears,  jfrom  meas- 
urements madb  with  the  micrometer,  that  its  polar  diameter  is  less 
than  the  equatorial,  and  thus,  that,  like  the  earth,  it  is  flattened  at 
its  poles.  According  to  Sir  W.  Herschel,  its  oblateness  (159) 
is.  j\:  according  to  Arago  ,*j. 

524.  When  the  disc  of  Mars  is  examined  with  telescopes  of 
great  power  it  is  generally  seen  to  be  diversified  vrith  spots  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  which^  with  occasional  variations,  retain  constantly 
the  same  size  and  form.  '      -  .         t. 

They  are  cozijectared  to  be  contineDts  and  seas.  In  fact,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Her- 
schel has  on  several  oecasionsi  in  examining  this  planet  with  a  go9d  telescope,  no- 
ticed  that  some  of  its  spots  are  of  a  reddiJi  color,  while  othen  have  a  grreenish 
tinfj^e.  The  former  he  supposes  to  be  land,  and  the  latter  water.  Fig.  91  repre- 
■eats  Mars  in  its  ^bbous  state  as  pi^,  92. 

seen  by  Herschel  m  his  20  feet  re. 
flector,  on    the  16th  of  August, 
1030.    The  darker  parts  are  seas,  i 
The  bright  spot  at  the  top  is  at  I 
one  of   the  poles  of  Mars.    At 
other  times  a  similar  bright  spot  is 
-seen    ai  the  other  pole.     These  | 
brilliant   white   spots  have^beeu 
conjectured  with  a  great  deal  of 
probability  to  be  snow ;   as  tbey  I 
are  reduced  in  size,  and  sometime  | 
disappear  when  they  have   been 
loBg  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are 
greatest  when  just  emerging  from 
'  3ie  long  night  of  their  polar  winter. 
■     525.  The  great  divisions  of  the  I 
surface  of  Man  aire  seen  with  dif.  1 

fercnt  de|rrees  of  distinctness  at  I 

diflferent  timeii,  aiid  sometimes  disappiur,  eitluT  jiartinlK  <ir  1  jjurviy  ■  piAfi^.  *'^  ,V'" 
disc  also  appear  at  times  particularly  dark  or  bright.  FroM  these  facts  it' is  lo  Ih; 
inferred  that  this  planet  is  environed  with  an  atmosphere,  and  that  this  contains 
aqueous  vapor  which,  by  varying  in  quantity  and  density,  rendcn  its  transpa- 
rency variable. 

526.  No  mountains  have  been  detected  upon  Mars.  But  this  is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  nfe  really  wantmg.  there  ;  for,  if  |he  saifacc.of  Mara  be 
HCtoally  diveraified  with  mountains  and  valleys,  since  its  disc  hever  difien  mooh 
from  a  iiill  circle,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  its  edge  would  present  that 
shaded  appearance  and  those  irregularities  which  have  been  noticed  on  Venus  and 
Meicmy ,  whea  of  tbe  form  of  a  orescent.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  with  stUl 
greater  force  to  the  other  superior  planets. 

527.  TJie  fuddy  color  of  th*  Ught  «f  Man  kas*  genemHy  been  attributed  to  iti 
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Atmoflphere,  but  Sir  John  Heraohd  findi  «  luftcient  came  for  this  phenomenoii  in 
die  ochrey  tioge  of  the  general  foil  of  the  planet  (524.) 

JUPITER  AND  ITS  SATELLITES. 

528.  Jupiter  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  planets,  except  Venus, 
and  sometimes  even  surpasses  Venus  in  brightness.  The  eclipses 
of  its  satellites  prove  that  it  is  an  opake  body,  and  that  it  shines 
by  reflecting  the  liffht  of  the  sun.  Its  apparent  diameter,  when 
greatest,  is  46",  and  when  least,  30". 

Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets.  Its  diameter  is  about 
11  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  about  87,000  miles,  and  its 
bulk  is  more  than  1200  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  turns  on  an 
axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  completes  a  rotation 
in  9h.  d6m.  The  polar  diameter  is  about  j\  less  than  the  equa* 
torial. 

629.  When  Jupiter  is  examined  with  a  good  telescope,  its  disc 
is  always  observed  to  be  crossed  by  several  obscure  spaces,  which 
are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
Flit.  90 .  These  are  called  the  Belts  of 

^^B^^^^^^^HM^^H^B  Jupiter.     (See  Fig.  92,  Which 
^^^^^^^^^jj^^^^^^^^^l  represents  the  appearance 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  Jupiter  as  seen  by  Sir  John 
^^^^r^  ^^^^H  ^I^^schel   in    his   twenty-feet 

^^^F  -^^^H  reflector,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 

^^Lg||^l|mg^««MM^^I  tember,  1832.)  They  vary 
^HJ^^^^^^^^^"^^^S^^B  somewhat  in  number,  breadth, 
^K^^^  ^M  and  situation  on  the  disc,  but 

^HB!pBBHH^55SBSi^H  "6^6^  ii^  direction.  Sometimes 
^^^^^■i^HVlSS^^I^H  only  one  or  two  are  visible;  on 
^^Hig^=^:^-^v^^ "~  '  r^*"^  other  occasions  as  many  as 
^^^Mg^^--  -  I  eigh^  have  been  seen  at  the 

^^^^^■jta^^^^^MH^^I  same  time.  Sir  William  Her- 
^^^^^^^^^^^BB^^^^^Hl  schel  even  saw  them  on  or 
two  occasions  broken  up  and  distributed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
planet :  but  this  phenomenon  is  extremely  rare.  Branches  run- 
ning out  from  the  belts  and  subdivisions,  as  represented  in  the 
figmre,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Dark  spots  of  invariable 
form  and  size  have  also  been  seen  upon  them.  These  have  been 
observed  to  have  a  rapid  motion  across  the  disc,  and  to  return  at 
equal  intervals  to  the  same  position  on  the  disc,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun's  spots ;  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
are  on  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  that  this  turns  upon  an  axis. 
Bright  spots  have  also  been  noticed  upon  the  belts.  The  belts 
generally  retain  pretty  nearly  the  same  appearance  for  several 
months  together,  but  occasionally  marked  changes  of  form  and 
size  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

The  ooeaaional  variations  of  Jnpiter's  belts,  and  the  ocenrroDee  of  spots  opon 
them,  which  are  undoabtedly  permanent  portions  of  the  mass  of  the  planet,  render 
it  extiemelj  probable  that  thej  are  the  body  of  the  planet  seen  through  an  atmo. 
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iphere  of  TariaUe  transparency ;  but  in  general  having  extenrive  traeta  of  compar- 
atively dear  sky  In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
determined  by  currents  analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  but  of  a  much  more  steady 
and  decided  character ;  as  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  superiof 
velocity  of  rotation  of  this  planet  As  remarked  by  Herschel j  that  it  is  the  eom- 
paratively  darker  body  of  the  planet  which  appears  in  the  belts,  is  evident  ftom 
this, — that  they  do  not  come  up  in  all  their  strength  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  but 
fade  away  gradually  before  they  reach  it 

The  bright  belts,  intermediate  between  the  dark  ones,  are  probably  bands  of 
donds  or  tmcta  of  less  pure  air. 

530.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
are  visible  with  telescopes  of  very  moderate  power.  With  the 
exception  of  the  second,  which  is  a  little  smaller,  they  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  moon.  The  orbits  of  the  satellites  lie  very 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  equator.  They  are  therefore  all 
viewed  nearly  edgewise  from  the  earth,  and  in  consequence  the 
satellites  always  appear  nearly  in  a  line  with  each  other. 

531.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  examining  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
with  a  telescope,  perceived  that  they  underwent  periodical  varia- 
tions of  brightness.  These  variations  he  supposed  to  proceed  from 
a  rotation  of  the  satellites  upon  axes,  whicn  caused  them  to  turn 
different  faces  towards  the  earth ;  and  from  repeated  and  careful 
observations  made  upon  them,  he  discovered  that  each  satellite 
made  one  turn  upon  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  accomplished 
a  revolution  around  the  primary ;  and  therefore,  like  the  moon, 
presented  continually  the  same  face  to  the  primary. 

SAT17RN,  WITH  ITS   SATELLITES  AND  EINO. 

532.  Saturn  shines  with  a  pale  dull  light.  Its  apparent  diame- 
ter varies  only  3"  or  4"  by  reason  of  the  change  of  distance,  and 
is  at  the  mean  distance  about  16".  The  eclipses  of  its  satellites 
prove  that  it  is  opake  and  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

Saturn  is  the  largest  of  the  planets,  next  to  Jupiter.  Its  diame- 
ter is  about  10  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  79,000  miles ; 
and  its  volume  is  about  900  times  that  of  the  earth.  The  rotation 
on  its  axis  is  performed  in  lOh.  29m.  The  inclination  of  its  axis 
to  the  ecliptic  is  about  60^.    Its  oblateness  is  ■^^. 

633.  The  disc  of  Saturn,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  is  frequently 
crossed  with  dark  bands  or  belts,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  equa- 
tor. Extensive  dusky  spots  are  also  occasionally  seen  upon  its 
surface.  (See  Fig.  93.) 

The  cause  of  Saturn's  belts«is  doubtless  the  same  as  of  Jupiter's.  They  accord* 
ingiy  prove  the  ezistenoe  of  an  atmosphere  and  of  aqueous  vapot,  and  thus  also  of 
h^es  of  water,  upon  the  surface  of  Saturn. 

534.  The  planet  Saturn  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
planets  in  being  surrounded  by  a  broad,  thin,  luminous  ring,  situ- 
ated in  the  pla^e  of  its  eouator,  and  entirely  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  planet.  (See  lig.  93.)  This  ring  sometimes  casts  a 
shadow  upon  the  planet,  and  is,  in  turn,  at  times  partially  obscured 
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by  the  shadow  of  the  planet ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  it  is 
opake,  and  receives  its  light  from  the  sun. 

Fig.  93.  It  is  inclined  to    the 

plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  art 
angle  of  about  28**,  and 
during  the  motion  of  Sat- 
urn in  its  orbit  it  remains 
continually  parallel  to  it*- 
self.  The  face  of  the  ring 
is,  therefore,  never  viewed 
])crpendicularly  from  the 
carlh,  and  for  this  reason 
ucYcr  appears  circular,  al- 
iJiough  such  is  its  actual 
ionn.  Its  apparent  form 
is  that  of  an  ellipse,  more 
or  less  eccentric,  accord- 
ing to  the  obliquity  under  which  it  is  viewed,  which  varies  with 
the  position  ol  Satura  in  its  orbit.  When  it  is  seen  under  the 
larger  angles  of  obliquity,  it  appears  as  a  luminous  band  nearly 
encirchng  the  planet,  and  is  visible  in  telescopes  of  small  power. 
Stars  can. also  be  seen  between  it  and  the  planet  in  these  positions. 
At  other  times,  when  viewed  very  obhquely,  it  can  be  seen  only 
with  telescopes  of  high  power.  When  it  is  approaching  the  latter 
state,  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  handles  or  anscB,  one  on  each 
»  side  of  the  planet. 

It  is  also  at  times  invisible.  This  is  the  case  whenever  the 
earth  and  sun  are  on  different  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  for 
the  reason  that  the  illuminated  face  is  then  turned  from  the  earth. 
When  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
the  illuminated  edge  can  be  seen  only  in  telescopes  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  and  appears  as  a  thread  of  light  cutting  the  disc  of 
the  planet 

635.  Since  the  orbit  of  Saturn  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  the  plane  of  tlie  ring,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  revolution  of  Saturn,  will  pass  without  the  orbit  of  the 
earth ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  ring  will  be  visible,  as  thp, 
earth  and  sun  >vill  be  on  the  same  side  of  its  plane.     During  the 

Eeriod,  which  is  about  a  year,  that  the  plane  oi  the  ring  is  passing 
y  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  the  earth  will  sometimes  be  on  the  same 
side  of  it  as  the  sun,  and  sometimes  on  opposite  sides.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ring  will  be  invisible,  and  in  the  former  will  be  seen 
80  obliquely  as  to  be  visible  only  in  telescopes  of  considerable  or 
great  power.  All  this  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  on  con- 
sulting Fig.  94,  where  efg  represents  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The 
appearances  of  the  ring  in  the  different  positions  of  the  planet  in  it| 
orbit  are  delineated  in  the  figure 
The  plane  of  the  ring  will  pass  through  the  sun  every  semi- 
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jrevolution  of  Saturn,  or,  at  a  mean,  about  every  15  years,  and  at 
the  epochs  at  which  the  longitude  of  the  planet  is  respectively 
17b°  and  350®.  The  ring  will  then  disappear  once  in  about  15 
years ;  but,  owing  to  the  different  situations  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 

Fig.  94. 


bit,  under  circumstances  oftentimes  quite  different.  And  the  dis- 
appearance will  occur  when  the  longitude  of  the  planet  is  about 
170°,  or  350°.  The  rine  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  the  longitude  of  the  planet  is  not  far  from  80°  or  260°. 
The  last  disappearance  took  place  in  1833 ;  the  next  will  be  in  1847. 
At  the  present  Upae  (1845)  the  north  face  of  the  ring  is  visible. 

536.  From  observations  made  upon  bright  spots  seen  on  tlie 
face  of  the  ring,  Herschel  discovered  that  it  revolved  from  west  to, 
east  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  planet,  (or  very  nearly.)  The  period  of  its  ro-  , 
tation  is  lOh.  82m.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  period  in 
which  a  satelUte  assumed  to  be  at  a  mean  distance  equal  to  tlie 
mean  distance  of  the  particles  of  the  ring,  would  revolve  around 
theprimary  according  to  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

The  breadth  of  the  ring  is  about  one-half  greater  than  its  dis-* 
tance  from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  is  about  equal  to  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  or  29,000  miles. 

637.  What  we  have  called  Saturn's  ring  consists  in  fact  of  two 
concentric  rings,  which  turn  together,  altliough  entirely  detached 
from  each  other.  The  void  space  between  them  is  perceived  in 
telescopes*  of  high  power,  under  the  form  of  a  black  oval  line. 
According  to  tlie  calculations  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  from  the  mi- 
CTometric  measures  of  Professor  Struve,  the  breadth  of  the  interior 
ring  is  about  17,200  miles,  and  of  the  exterior  about  10,600  miles; 
the  interval  between  the  rings  is  nearly  1800  miles,  and  tlie  dis- 
tance from  the  planet  to  the  inside  of  the  interior  ring  is  a  little 
over  19,000  miles.  The  thickness  of  the  rings  is  not  well  known; 
the  edge  subtends  an  angle  much  less  than  1",  which,  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  the  planet,  answers  to  about  5000  miles.  Herschel  makes 
it  less  than  250  miles.     (See  Note  X.) 

538.  Professor  Bessel  has  shown  that  the  double  ring  is  not  bounded  by  parallel 
plane  surfaces.    He  lAfers  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  at  almost  eyenr 
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dinppeftranee  or  reappaaranoe  of  the  nng,  the  two  anas  have  not  diaappeawd  «i 
leappeared  at  the  same  time.  He  has  also  found,  from  a  discossion  of  the  obaer- 
Tatwns  which  have  been  made  upon  the  disappearances  and  reappearances  of  the 
lingf  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  by  supposini^  the  two  faces  of  the  ring  to  bo 
parallel  planes.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  seems  moot  probable  that  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  each  ring;  b  a  very  eccentric  ellipeei  instead  of  a  rectangle,  and  that  it  varies 
•omewhat  in  size  from  one  part  of  the  ring  to  another.  It  may  have  irrenilaritieo 
on  its  surface  as  great  or  greater  than  those  which  diversify  the  surface  of  Uie  earth. 

539.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rings,  their  matter  is  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. For  recent  micrometric  measurements  of  great  delicacy,  made  by  Ph>- 
fessor  Strove,  have  made  known  the  fact,  that  the  rings  are  not  concentric  with 
the  planet,  but  that  their  centre  of  gravity  revolves  in  a  minute  orbit  about  the 
centre  of  the  planet  Laplace  had  previously  inferred,  from  the  principle  of  mvi- 
tatioB,  that  this  circumstance  was  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  rings.  He  de- 
monstrated that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  either  ring  were  once  strictly  coincident 
with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  planet,  the  slightest  disturbing  force,  such  as  the 
attraction  of  a  satellite,  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  nng,  and  eventually 
cause  the  ring  to  precipitate  itself  upon  the  planet 

540.  In  respect  to  the  origin  of  Saturn's  ring,  Sir  John  HerKhd  has  offered  the 
interssting  suggestion,  that,  as  the  smallest  difiSrence  of  velocity  in  space  between 
the  planet  and  ring  must  infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former,  never  more 
to  separate,  it  follows  either  that  their  motions  in  their  common  orbit  around  tho 
mm  must  have  been  adjusted  by  an  external  power  with  the  minutest  precisioUi 
or  that  the  ring  must  have  been  formed  about  the  planet  while  subject  to  their 
common  orbitual  moUon,  and  under  the  full  and  free  influence  of  a}i  the  acting 
forces.  The  latter  supposition  aocords  with  Laplace's  theory  of  the  pngreesivo 
creation  of  the  universe,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

541.  The  satellites  of  Saturn  were  discoTered^  the  6th  in  the 
order  of  distance  by  Huygens,  in  1656,  with  a  telescope  of  12  feet 
focus ;  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  by  Dominique  Cassini,  between 
the  years  1670  and  1685,  with  refracting  telescopes  of  100  and 
136  feet  in  length ;  and  the  1st  and  2d  by  Sir  William  Herschel, 
in  1789,  with  his  great  reflecting  telescope  of  40  feet  focus.  All 
but  the  1st  and  2d  are  visible  in  a  telescope  of  a  large  aperture, 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  200.    (See  ?4ote  XI.) 

They  aU,  with  the  exception  of  the  8th,  revolve  very  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  ring  and  of  the  equator  of  the  jprimary.  The  or- 
bit of  the  8th  is  inclined  under  a  considerable  angle  to  this  plane. 
According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  6th  sateUite  is  much  the  lar- 
gest, and  is  estimated  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  Mars  in  size.  The 
others  diminish  in  size  as  we  proceed  inward ;  until  the  1st  and  2d 
are  so  small,  and  so  near  the  ring,  that  they  have  never  been  dis* 
cemed  but  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes  which  have  yet  been 
constructed  ;  and  with  these  only  at  the  time  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ring,  (to  ordinary  telescopes,)  when  they  have  been  seen  as 
minute  points  of  light  skirting  the  narrow  line  of  the  luminous 
edge  of  the  ring. 

The  8th  satellite  is  subject  to  periodical  variations  of  lustre, 
which  prove  its  rotation  on  an  axis  in  the  period  of  a  sidereal  revo* 
hition  of  Saturn. 

VRANtrS  AND  ITS  SATELLITES. 

542.  Uranus  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  a  tele* 
ioope  it  appears  as  a  small  round  uniformly  illuminated  disc.    Its 
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apparent  diameter  is  about  4",  firom  which  it  never  yaries  much, 
owing  to  the  smaUness  of  the  earth^s  orbit  in  comparison  with  its 
own.  Its  real  diameter  is  about  34,500  miles,  and  its  bulk  82 
times  that  of  the  earth.  Analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  pla* 
net  is  opake  and  turns  on  an  axis,  but  there  is  no  direct  proof  that 
this  is  the  case.. 

643.  The  sateUites  of  Uranus  were  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel.  They  are  discernible  only  with  telescopes  of  the  highest 
power.     (See  Note  XII.) 

VESTA — ^JUNO — GERES — PALLAS. 

544.  These  four  planets,  although  less  distant  than  several  of 
the  others,  are  so  extremely  small,  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

Vesta  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  shines  with  a  white  light.  In 
the  telescope  it  appears  as  a  star  of  about  the  6th  magnitude.  Juno 
and  Ceres  nave  tne  apparent  size  of  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude ; 
and  together  with  Pallas  have  a  ruddy  aspect  and  a  variable  lus- 
tre, indicative  of  the  presence  of  atmospheres  of  variable  density 
and  purity.  Ceres  and  Pallas  generally  shine  with  a  pale  duU 
light,  and  are  seen  surroimded  with  a  nebulosity,  or  haziness  of, 
according  to  Herschel,  from  three  to  six  times  the  extent  of  the 
body  of  me  planet.  This  haziness  is  sometimes  so  decided  as  to 
conceal  the  body  of  the  planet  from  view,  and  at  other  times  en- 
tirely disappears,  leaving  the  disc  of  the  planet  shaiply  defined  and 
alone  visible.  * 

545.  The  actual  msjpitudes  of  these  planets  are  not  well  known. 
The  determinations  of  different  Astronomers  are  widely  different. 
The  following  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approximations  to  their  true 
diameters  that  have  yet  oeen  obtained :  Vesta  270  miles ;  Juno 
460  miles ;  Ceres  460  miles  ;  Pallas  670  miles. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


or   COMETS. 
THEIR  GENERAL  APPEARANCE— VARIETIES  OF  APPEARANCIL 

546.  The  general  appearance  of  comets  is  that  of  a  mass  of 
some  luminous  nebulous  substance,  to  which  the  name  Coma  has 
been  given,  condensed  towards  its  centre  around  a  brilliant  Nucleus 
that  is  in  general  not  very  distinctly  defined,  from  which  proceeds 
m  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  a  fainter  stream  or  train  of  simi- 
lar nebulous  matter,  called  the  Tail.  The  coma  and  nucleus  to- 
ffcther  form  what  is  called  the  Head  of  the  Comet.   (See  Fig.  95.) 
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The  tail  gradually  increases  in  width,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
minishes in  distinctness  from  the  head  to  its  extremity,  where  it  is 
ffenerally  many  times  wider  than  at  the  head,  and  fades  away  un» 

Fi,(.95. 


Great  Comet  of  IBil, 

til  it  is  lost  in  the  general  light  of  the  sky.  It  is,  in  general,  less 
bright  along  its  middle  than  at  the  borders.  From  this  cause  the  tail 
sometimes  seems  to  be  divided,  along  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
its  length,  into  two  separate  tails  or  streams  of  light,  with  a  com- 
parative dark  space  between  them.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  straight, 
that  is,  coincident  with  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  but  concave 
towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  the  comet  has  just  left. 
This  curvature  of  the  tail  is  most  observable  near  its  extremity. 
The  most  remarkable  example  is  that  of  the  comet  of  1744,  which 
was  bent  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Nor  does  the 
general  direction  of  the  tail  usually  coincide  exactly  with  the  great 
circle  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  head  of  the  comet,  but  de- 
viatjBs  more  or  less  Srom  this,  the  position  of  exact  opposition  to  t^ 
siin  in  the  heavens,  on  the  side  towards  tlie  quarter  of  the  heavens 
just  traversed  by  the  comet.  This  deviation  is  quite  different  for 
different  comets,  and  varies  materially  for  the  same  comet  while  it 
continues  visible.  It  has  even  amounted  in  some  instances  to  a 
right  angle. 

647.  The  apparent  length  of*  the  tail  varies  from  one  comet  to 
another  from  zero  to  100°  and  more ;  and  ordinarily  the  tail  of  the 
same  comet  increases  and  diminishes  very  much  in  length  during 
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the  period  of  its  visibility.  Wben  a  comet  first  appears,  in  general^ 
no  tail  is  perceptible,  and  its  light  is  very  faint.  As  it  approaches 
the  sun,  it  becomes  brighter:  the  tail  also  after  a  time  shoots  out 
from  the  coma,  and  increases  from  day  lo  day  in  extent  and  dis- 
tinctness. As  the  comet  recedes  from  the  sim,  the  tail  precedes 
the  head,  being  still  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  sun,  and  grows 
less  and  less  at  the  same  time  that,  along  with  the  head,  it  de- 
creases in  brightness,  till  at  length  the  comet  resumes  nearly  it^ 
first  appearance,  andJinally  disappears.  (See  Fig.  97.)  It  some- 
times happens  that,  owing  to  peculiar  circmnstances,  Fig.  96. 
a  comet  do^s  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  firntHi 
ment  until  after  it  has  passed  tne  sun  in  the  heavun> 
and  not  until  it  has  attained  to  more  or  less  distima^ 
ness,  and  is  furnished  with  a  tail  of  considerable  or  | 
even  great  length.  This  was  remarkably  the  cas^e 
with  the  great  comet,of .  1843,  (See  Art.  32$ ;  also  I 
Fig.  96.) 

548.  The  tail  of  a  comet  is  the  longest,  and  tlie  I 
whole  comet  ia  intrinsically  the  most  luminous,  lini 
long  after  it  has  pasised  its  perihelion.     Its  apparent  [ 
size  and  lustre  will  not,  however,  necessarily  be  tlie 
greatest  at  this  time,  as  they  will  depend  upon  ttir 
distance  and  position  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  eh  - 
tual  size  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  comet.     To  I 
Fig.  97. 


•*• 


I 


illustrate  this,  let  abed  (Fig.  97)  represent  the  orbit 
of  the  earth,  and  MPN  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  havirjg  ] 
its  perihelion  at  P.    Now,  if  the  earth  should  chancre 
to  be  at  a  when  the  comet,  moving  towards  its  peri- 
heUon,  is  at  r,  it  might  very  well  happen  that  the  I 
comet  would  appear  larger  and  more  distinct  than  | 
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when  it  had  reached  die  more  remote  point  5,  although  when  at  the 
latter  point  it  would  in  reality  be  larger  and  brighter  than  when  at 
r.  It  would  be  the  most  conspicuous  possible  if  the  earth  should 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  c  or  6  soon  after  tne  perihelion  passage :  and 
it  would  be  the  least  conspicuous  possible  if  the  comet,  sup- 
posed to  be  moving  in  the  direction  NPM,  should  pass  frwn  N 
around  to  M,  while  the  earth  is  moving  around  from  a  to  6  or  c,  so 
as  to  be  continually  comparatively  remote  fipom  the  comet,  and  so 
that  the  comet  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  the^  time  after 
the  perihelion  passage  when  its  actual  size  and  intrinsic  lustre  are 
the  greatest.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apparent  lustre  of  a 
comet  is  sometimes  very  much  enhanced  by  the  great  obliouity  of 
the  tail,  in  some  of  its  positions,  to  the  line  of  sight.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  comet  of  1843,  on  February  28th, 
(see  Fig.  66,)  and  was  doubtless  one  reason  of  its  beinjj  so  very 
bright  as  to  be  seen  in  open  day  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sun. 

Since  the  earth  may  have  every  variety  of  position  in  its  orbit 
at  the  different  returns  of  the  same  comet  to  its  perihelion,  it  will 
be  seen,  on  examining  Fig.  97,  that  the  circumstances  of  tlie  ap- 

Siarance  and  disappearance  of  the  comet,  as  well  as  its  size  and 
stinctness,  may  be  very  various  at  its  different  returns.  This 
has  been  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  Halley's  Comet.  Gambart's 
Comet  was  also  invisible  in  its  return  to  its  periheUon  in  1839,  by 
reason  of  its  continual  proximity  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  sun 
as  seen  ft-om  the  earth,  and  its  great  distance  from  the  earth. 

649.  Individual  comets  offer  considerable  varieties  of  aspect. 
Some  comets  have  been  seen  which  were  wholly  destitute  of  a 
tail:  such,  among  others,  was  the  comet  of  1682,  which  Cassini 
describes  as  being  as  round  and  as  bright  as  Jupiter.  Others  have 
had  more  than  one  luminous  train.  Tne  comet  of  1744  was  pro- 
vided with  six,  which  were  spread  out,  like  an  immense  fan, 
through  an  angle  of  1  IT* ;  and  that  of  1823  with  two,  one  directed 
£rom  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  another 
smaller  and  fainter  one  directed  towards  the  sun.  Others  still  have 
had  no  perceptible  nucleus,  as  the  comets  of  1795  and  1804. 

The  comets  that  are  visible  only  in  telescopes,  which  are  very 
numerous,  have,  generally,  no  distinct  nucleus,  and  are  often  entire- 
ly destitute  of  every  vestige  of  a  tail.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
round  masses  of  luminous  vapor,  somewhat  more  dense  towards  the 
centre.  Such  are  Encke's  and  Biela's  comets.  (See  Fig.  98.)  The 
point  of  greatest  condensation  is  often  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
centre  of  figure  on  the  side  towards  the  sun ;  and  sometimes  also 
on  the  opposite  side.    (See  Note  XIII.) 

660.  The  comets  which  have  had  the  longest  tails  are  those  of 
1680,  1769,  and  1618.  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  when 
apparently  the  longest,  extended  to  a  distance  of  70°  from  the  head  * 
max  of  the  comet  of  1769,  a  distance  of  97^ ;  and  that  of  the  com- 
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ct  of  1618,  104**.  These  are  the  apparent  lengths  as  seen  at  cer- 
tain places.  By  reason  of  the  different  degrees  of  purity  and  den- 
sity of  the  air  tnrough  which  it  is  seen,  the  tail  of  the  same  comet 
often  appears  of  a  very  different  length  to  observers  at  different 

Fig.  9a 


Eneke*a  Comet. 

places.  Thus,  the  comet  of  1769,  which  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon 
seemed  to  have  a  tail  of  97^  in  length,  at  Paris  was  seen  with  a  tail 
of  only  60®.  From  this  general  fact  we  may  infer  that  the  actual 
tail  extends  an  unknown  distance  beyond  the  extrepiity  of  the  ap- 
parent tail. 

FORM,  STRUCTURE,  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS. 

551.  The  general  form  and  structure  of  comets,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  study  of  the  details  of  their  appear- 
ance, may  be  described  as  follows :  The  head  of  a  comet  consists 
of  a  central  nucleus,  or  mass  of  matter  brighter  and  denser  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  enveloped  on  the  side  towards 
the  sun,  and  ordinarily  at  a  great  distance  from  its  surface  in 
comparison  with  its  ovm  dimensions,  by  a  globular  nebulous 
mass  of  great  thickness,  called  the  Nebulosity^  or  nebulous  £n- 
vehpe.  This,  it  is  said,  never  completely  surrounds  the  nu- 
cleus, except  in  the  case  of  comets  which  have  no  tails.  It  forms 
a  sort  of  hemispherical  cap  to  the  nucleus  on  the  side  towards  the 
sun.  Its  form,  J^owever,  is  not  truly  spherical,  but  approximates 
to  that  of  an  hyperboloid  haviig  the  nucleus  in  its  focus  and  its  ver- 
tex turned  towards  the  sun.  The  tail  begins  where  the  nebulosity 
terminates,  and  seems,  in  general,  to  be  merely  the  continuation  of 
this  in  nearly  a  straight  line  beyond  the  nucleus.  There  is  ordina- 
rily, as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  distinct  space  containing  but 
iitUe  luminous  matter  between  the  nucleus  and  the  nebulosity,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  tail  of  a  comet  has  the  shape  of 
a  hollow  truncated  cone,  with  its  smaller  base  in  the  nebulosity  of 
^  head;  with  this  diffesence,  however,  that  the  aides  are  uaually 
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more  or  less  curved,  and  ordinarily  concave  towards  the  axis.  Tha' 
the  tailis  hollow  is  evident  irom  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  en 
whichever  side  it  is  viewed  it  appears  less  bright  along  the  middle 
than'ftt  the  borders.  There  can  be  less  luniinous  matter  on  a  line 
of  sight  passing  throuch  the  middle,  than  on  one  passing  near  one 
of  the  edges,  only  on  me  supposition  that  the  tail  is  hollow.  The 
whole  tail  is  generally  bent  so  as  to  be  concave  towards  the  regions 
of  space  which  the  comet  has  just  left. 

552.  In  some  instances  the  nucleus  is  furnished  with  several 
envelopes  concentric  with  it :  which  are  formed  in  succession  as 
the  comet  approaches  the  sun.  Tor  example,  the  comet  of  1744, 
eight  days  after  the  perihelion  passage,  had  three  envelopes.  Some- 
times each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  tail.  Each  of^  these  sev- 
eral tails  lying  one  withm  the  other,  being  hollow,  may  in  conse- 
quence appear  so  faint  along  its  middle  as  to  have  the  aspect  of 
two  distinct  tails.  A  comet  which  has  in  reality  three  separate  tails, 
might  thus  appear  to  be  supplied  with  six,  as  was  the  comet  of 
1744.  If  the  cufTerent  envelopes  were  not  distinctly  separate  from 
each  other,  then  we  should  have  all  the  tails  appearing  to  proceed 
from  the  same  nebulous  mass. 

553.  Supernumerary  tails,  shorter  and  less  distinct  than  the 
principal  tail,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  they  generally 
appear  quite  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  in  a  few  days,  a;s 
it  the  stock  of  materials  from  which  they  were  supplied  had  be- 
come exhausted.  These  secondary  tails,  by  their  periodical 
changes  of  position  from  the  one  side  of  the  principal  tail  to  the 
other,  have  made  known  the  fact  that  the  comets  to  which  they 
belonged  had  a  rotatory  motion  around  the  axis  or  central  Une  o£the 
tail.  The  same  fact  has  been  inferred  from  Other  phenomena,  in 
the  case  of  some  other  comets,  as  the  great  cGsnet  of  I8I1,  and 
Halley's  comet  in  1835. 

554.  The  general  position  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  nearly  but 
Hot  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the  centres  of  ike 
6un  and  head  of  the  comet,  or  of  the  radius-vector  of  the  comet, 
•f  See  Fig.  97.)  It  deviates  from  this  line  on'the  side  of  the  regiow 
of  space  which  the  cdmet  has  just  left ;  and  the  an^le  of  deviaUoD, 
^hich,  when  the  comet  is  first  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  is 
very*  small,  or  not  at 'all  f)erceptiUe,.  increases  as  the  comet  ap- 
^proaches  the  sun,  and  attamsto  its  maximum  vakie  soon  after  the 
perihelion  passage ;  after  which  it  decreases^  ana  finally,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  becomes  insensible.  For  example,  the  an^e 
of  deviation  of  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  ef  1811  attained  toikg 
maximum  about  tenr-^idajTV-  after •  the  perihelicm  passage,  and  was 
then  about  1 1^  In  the  case  of  the  comet  bf  1664,  the  same  an|;le 
^abottt  two  weeks  after •  the  perihelion "inssi^  was  43°,  and  was 
then.decreafeinjf  atJteratfc  OT  8°  jier  day../<    .'  Jj 

The  c<Mnet  of  1823  might  soem'toiqireMHt^atttjeioeirtion  to  the 
general  hct  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  sua; 
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Imt  Aragohas  suggestedthaVtheprobabte'cause  of  the  singalar 
phenomenon  of  a  secondary  tail,  apparently  directed  towards  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  was  that  the  eartli  was  in  soch  a  position  that 
the  two  tails,  although  in  fact  inclined  to  each  other  under  a  smsA 
angle,  were  directed  towards  different  sides  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
were  referred  to  the  heavens  so  as  to  appear  nearly  opposite. 

The  same  principle  will  serve  to  show  that  the  deviation  of  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  from  the  position  of  exact  opposition  to  the  sun, 
may  appear  to  be  much  greater  than  it  actually  is,  by  reason  of  the 
earth  happening  to  be  wrthin  the  angle  formed,  by  the  direction  of 
the  tail  with  the  radius-vector  prolonged. 

'66&.-  Comets  are  the  most  voluminous  bodies  in  the  solar  ^sys- 
tem.* The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680  was  found  by  Newton 
to  have  been,  when  longest,  no  less  than  123,000,000  miles  in 
length :  accoiding  to  Professor  Peirce,  the  remarkable  comet  of 
1843,  about  three  weeks  after  its  perihelion  passage,  had  a  tail  of 
over  200,000,000*  miles  in  length.  Other  comets  have  had  tails 
of  from  fifty  to  a  htmdred  millions  cJf  miles  iti  length.  The  heads 
of  comets  are  usually  many  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  ThaC  of 
the  comet  of  181 1  had  a  diameter  of  132,000  miles,  fts  envelope 
or  nebulosity  was  30,000  miles  in  thickness ;  and  the  inner  surface 
ofthis  wa^vio  less  than  36,000  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  tte 
nucleus.'  The  head  of  the  great  comet  of  1843  was  about  30,000 
miles  in  diameter. 

The  nuclei  of  comets  are  in  general  only  a  few  hundred  miles  in 
diameter :  but  according  to  Schroeter  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1811  had  a  diameter  of  2600  miles ;  and  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
1843  seems  to  have  been  still  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comet  of  1«798  had  a  nucleus  of  less  than  50  miles  in  diameter. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  dimensions  of  comets  are  sub- 
ject to  continual  variations.  The  tail  increases  as  the  comet  ap- 
preaches  the  sun,  and  attains  to  its  greatest  size  a  certain  time  after 
the  perihelion  passage  ;  after  which  it  decreases.  The  head,  on 
the  contrary,  generally  diminishes  in  size  during  the  approach  to 
the  sun,  and  augments  during  the  recess  from  hitp.  The  changes 
are  often  very  sudden  and  rapid. 

PHYSICAL  OONSTITUTiaN  OP  COMETS. 

656.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  a  comet  is  exceedingly  small.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  comets  have  had  no  iimirence  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets  or 
sat€fllit.cs,  although  they  have  in  tpany  instances  passed  neai'tfiQfi^ 
bodies.  The  comet  of  1T70,  which  was  quite  large  and  bright, 
jiassed  through  the  midst  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  without  deranging 
their  motions  in  the  least  perceptible  degree.  Moreover,  since  this 
small  quantity  of  matter  is  dispersed  oihgx  a  apace. of  4ens  of  ibott* 

—    -     "-  — ""^  **  ■  ■'■■'  • 

•  Acoirdiiig  to  later  determimitk»«  108,000,000  nulea. 
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sands,  or  millions  of  miles  (if  we  include  the  tail,)  in  linear  extent^ 
the  nebulous  matter  of  comets  must  be  incalculably  less  dense  than 
the  solid  matter  of  the  planets.  In  fact,  the  cometic  matter,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  the  nucleus,  is  inconceivably  more 
rare  and  subtile  than  the  lightest  known  gas,  or  the  most  evanescent 
film  of  vapor  that  ever  makes  its  appearance  in  our  sky ;  for  faint 
telescopic  stars  are  distinctly  visible  through  all  parts  of  the  comet, 
with,  it  may  be,  the  exception  of  the  nucleus  m  some  instances, 
notwithstanding  the  great  space  occupied  by  the  matter  of  the 
comet  which  the  li^ht  of  the  star  has  to  traverse.  The  matter  of 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  even  more  attenuated  than  that  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  head  ;  but  is  apparently  of  the  same 
nature,  and  derived  from  the  head.  The  nucleus  is  supposed  by 
some  astronomers  to  be,  in  some  instances,  a  sohd,  partially 
or  wholly  convertible  into  vapor,  under  the  influence  of  tlie  sun ; 
by  others,  to  be  in  all  cases  the  same  species  of  matter  as  is  in  the 
nebulosity,  only  in  a  more  condensed  state ;  and  by  others  still,  to 
be  a  solid  of  permanent  dimensions,  with  a  thick  stratum  of  con- 
densed vapors  resting  upon  its  surface.  Whichever  of  these  views 
be  adopted,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  nebulosity  fre- 

Siently  receives  fresh  supplies  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  nu- 
eus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  anc^  it  has  been 
the  more  generally  received  notion  since  his  time,  that  the  nucleus 
of  a  comet  is  surrounded  with  a  transparent  atmosphere  of  vast 
extent,  within  which  the  nebulous  envelope  floats,  as  do  clouds  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  Olbers,  and  after  him  Bessel,  con- 
ceives the  nebulous  matter  of  the  head  to  be  either  in  tlie  act  of 
flowing  away  into  the  tail  under  the  influence  of  a  repulsion  from 
the  nucleus  and  the  sun,  or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  under  the  ac- 
tion of  these  forces  and  the  attraction  of  the  nucleus. 

It  is  not  yet  definitively  settled  whether  the  cometic  matter  is 
self-luminous,  or  shines  with  the  light  received  from  the  sun ;  but 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  derives  its  hght  from  the  sun. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  MODE  OP  FORMATION  OF  THE  TAILS  OF  COMETS. 

557.  Upon  UiiB  topic  we  may  kj  down  Uie  following  postulate!.  I.  The  gen. 
eral  aitaation  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  with  leapect  to  the  ran,  ahows  that  the  mm  is 
concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  formation.  The  chanffes  which  take 
pUce  in  the  dimensions  of  a  comet,  both  in  approachiDg  the  sun  and  receding  from 
him,  conduct  to  the  same  inference.  2.  Since  the  tail  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
radlas-vector  prolonged  beyond  the  head,  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  it  is 
made  up  must  have  been  driven  off  by  some  force  exerted  in  a  direction  from  the 
ion.  3.  This  force  cannot  emanate  from  the  nucleus,  for  such  a  force  would  ez- 
m1  the  nebulous  matter  sniiounding  the  nucleus  in  all  directions,  instead  of  one 
direction  only.  It  is,  however,  conceiwible  that,  as  Olbers  supposes,  the  nebulous 
matter  is  in  the  first  instance  expelled  from  the  nucleus  by  its  repulsive  action, 
taking  effect  chiefly  on  the  side  towards  the  sun,  and  afterwards  driven  past  the 
naolras  into  the  tail  by  a  repulsion  from  the  son.  4.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  little 
room  to  doubt  that  the  matter  of  the  tail  is  driven  off  from  the  head  by  some  force 
Cueign  to  tha  comet,  and  taking  effect  from  the  son  ootwaids.    5.    This  fince^ 
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wiiatever  may  be  its  nataM,  extoada  ibr  beyond  the  earth's  oifait.  Fer  eemels 
have  beea  seen  piovided  with  tails  of  great  length,  thoagh  their  perihelion  distanee 
exceeded  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  (e«  g.  the  mat  comet  of  1811.)  Nothing 
can  be  predicated  with  certainty  with  respect  to  the  law  of  variation  of  this  foroe, 
bat  it  is  at  least  probable  that,  like  aU  known  central  forcesi  it  Taries  inTorsely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

558.  Whatever  may  be  the  natnre  of  the  force  in  ques^on ;  whether  it  consists 
in  an  impulsive  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  Euler  imagined,  or  in  a  repulsion  by 
the  distant  mass  of  the  sun,  consequent  upon  a  polarity  of  the  eometie  particles 
induced  by  some  action  of  the  son,  as  supposed  by  Olbos  and  BesKi,  we  will  call 
it  the  repuUvoe  force  of  the  stm.  Granting  its  existence,  theze  are  two  mcKies  in 
which  we  may  conceive  it  to  operate  in  forming  the  tail.  We  may  Boppose  that 
it  drives  off  the  nebulous  matter  to  greater  and  greater  distanees,  as  its  intennty 
increases,  without  destroying  the  original  physic^  connection  of  the  parts ;  so  that 
the  tail  and  the  head  will  always  be  revolving  as  one  connected  mass.  Or  we  may 
conceive  that  it  is  continually  detaching  portions  of  the  nebulosity,  or  turning  them 
back  if  repelled  by  the  nucleus,  and  repdlin^  them  to  an  indefinite  distance  into 
free  space.  The  first  mentioned  conception  is  the  theory  which  has  generally  pre- 
vailed hitherto ;  but  there  seem  to  be  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  for  r^ecting  it, 
and  adopting  the  other  in  its  stead.  1.  There  appears  to  be  no  satisfaotory  rea- 
son to  be  assigned  why  the  force  which  expels  the  nebulous  matter  to  the  end  of 
the  apparent  tail  should  not  urge  it  still  farther ;  since  the  eztremitiee  of  the  tails 
of  some  comets  are  not  so  far  removed  ftova  the  sun  as  the  heads  of  othen,  from 
which  the  nebulous  matter  is  expelled  by  the  same  force.  To  account  for  the  sup- 
posed limited  extent  of  the  actual  tail,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  the  tendency 
of  the  particles  to  return  to  the  nucleus  increases  as  their  djstance  from  the  nucleus 
and  from  one  another  increases ;  which  seems  highly  improbable.  3.  Bessel  has 
found  that  the  nebulous  matter  of  comets  has  no  power  to  refract  the  light  of  a 
star,  passing  through  it,  whence  he  infers  that  there  can  be  no  molecular  connee. 
tion  between  the  particles.  3.  It  appears,  by  calculation,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
great  comet  of  1843,  we  cainnot  find  either  in  the  repulsive  action  of  the  son  upon 
Uie  tail,  or  in  the  excess  of  attraction  of  the  sun  for  the  nearer  parts  of  the  comet, 
a  force  adequate  to  keep  the  tall  continually  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  will  not  sensibly  alter  the  orbit,  without  makin|^  improbable  suppositions 
as  to  the  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of  matter  m  the  nucleus  and  tail.* 
4  In  the  case  of  such  comets  as  that  of  1843,  and  that  of  1680,  which  oome  near 
the  sun,  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  great  velocity  of  rotation  about  the 
time  of  the  perihelion  passage  would  be  so  great  as  izifiillibly  to  disBipate  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  tail.  At  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage  of  either  of  these  comets, 
the  centrifugal  force  must  have  exceeded  the  gravity  towards  the  nucleus  at  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass.  5.  Whether  we 
suppose  the  wholfo  mass  of  the  comet  to  be  kept  in  rotation  about  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity by  the  repulsion  or  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  the  velocity  of  rotation,  as  it 
is  constantly  nearly  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  of  revolution,  must  be  op  the  in- 
crease up  to  the  titae  of  the  perihelion  passage*  Now,  this  will  not  undergo  any 
diminution  after  the  perihelion  passage,  as  the  action  of  the  force  would  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  it,  but  the  velocity  of  revolution  will  continually  de- 
crease :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  soon  after  the  perihelion  passage  the  velocity  of 
rotation  would  exceed  that  of  revolution,  and  continually  more  and  more ;  so  that 
ere  long  the  tail  would  inevitably  be  thrown  forward  of  the  line  of  the  radios-vector 
prolon^xl,  a  situation  in  which  the  tail  of  a  comet  has  never  been  seen. 

We  here  suppose  tha'dimeoaons  of  the  comet  to  remain  the  same.  In  point  of 
laet,  the  apparent  tail  increases  in  length  ibr  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the 
perihelion  passage.  The  tendenoy  of  this  would  be  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  ro. 
tation ;  but  the  supposed  subsequent  contraction  of  the  tail  to  its  original  dimen. 
sions  would  restore  the  original  velocity. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  now  been  stated,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  tail 
and  head  of  a  comet  do  not  form  one  connected  body  of  matter,  as  has  been  gen- 
eially  supposed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  tail  is  made  up  of  partieles  of  mat- 
ter oontinually  in  the  act  of  flowing  away  at  a  very  rapid  rate  from  the  head  into 

*  See  Silliman's  Journal,  voL  zlvi,  No.  I,  page  110,  ^c 
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r  the  MtSon  «f  the  rapnlmTe  foroa  of  Ike  ran,  to  ealtod.  AeeordBag 
to  this  view,  the  tail  whieh  we  aee  at  uiy  inetant  is  the  oolleetion  of  all  the  parti- 
elea  that  have  been  emitted  during  a  oertaia  pievioai  mteiral ;  and  ftt  the  end  of 
•very  ancfa  interval  we  are  tooking  at  an  entirely  new  tail.  Thie  theory  of  the  con- 
•titntion  of  the  tails  of  eomets  ie  identical  with  Olbere* ;  but^t  we  have  seen  (556), 
Olbers  has  also  given  a  special  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  nebnlosity  of  the 
heads  of  ooneti,  of  which  nothing  is  here  predicated. 

559.  If  a  theory  be  true,  it  must  furnish  a  saiisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  facts 
and  phenomena  ttiat  lall  within  its  scope.  Let  ns  examine  the  present  theory  ftom 
this  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  as  respects  the  form  of  the  tail,  it  is  mani- 
fest ftom  what  has  alreadiy  been  skated,  (546,)  that  the  sides  of  the  tail  most  often 
<Uveige  much  more  rapidly  than  the  lines  of  action  of  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
sun  upon  the  opposite  parts  of  the  head.  Calculation  shows  this  to  have  been  the 
ease  even  in  the  comet  of  1843.  Now,  according  to  Olbers'  theory,  this  fact  is  a 
simple  oonseqnence  of  the  supposed  repulsive  action  of  the  nucleus.  If  we  adopt 
Hefsehel's  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  head,  we  have  apparently  a  sufficient 
eause  for  the  same  fact  in  the  centrifiigal  force  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  tail, 
(553,)  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  rotation  of  the  head. 

560.  In  the  next  place,  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  apparent  tail  as  the 
eomet  approaches  the  sun,  and  until  a  certain  thne  after  the  perihelion  pessage, 
may  be  naturally  su|^)osed  to  proceed  from  the  emission  of  greater  quantities  of 
Inminons  matter  in  a  given  time,  and  a  contmued  augmentation,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  perihelion  passage,  in  the  li^t  received  f^om  the  sun.  The  actual  tail,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  m  roally  indefinite  m  length,  and  tenninates,  to  us,  where  its  matter 
becomes  too  much  dbperaed  and  too  distant  from  the  sun,  the  probable  source  of 
its  light,  to  send  us  a  pereeptible  light 

561.  Let  us  now  see,  in  the  thii3  plaee,  how  the  theory  under  consideratiott  ac- 
aouats  for  the  situation  and  curvature  of  the  tail  Let  PGA  (Fig.  99)  be  a  portion 
of  a  eomot's  orbit,  the  son  being  at  8 :  and  suppose  a  partiole  to  be  expelled  m  the 

Fig.  99. 
K 


dheetioii  SAD,  when  the  head  is  at  A,  and  another  particle  to  be  driven  off  in  the 
fraction  SBE,  when  the  head  h  at  B.  Each  particle  will  retain  the  orbitual  mo- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  as  it  moves  away  fh>m  the  sun ; 
and  thus,  when  the  comet  has  reached  the  point  C,  instead  of  being  at  any  points 
D  and  E  on  the  lines  SAD  and  SBE,  will  be  respectively  at  certain  points  a  and  b 
forther  forward.  The  line  Cfro,  which,  when  the  comet  is  at  C,  is  the  locus  of  all 
the  particles  that  have  been  emitted  during  the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  comet 
has  been  moving  over  the  aio  AC,  is  the  taiL  We  here  suppose  the  head  to  be  a 
neie  point  If  we  conceive  the  particles  to  be  continually  emitted  from  the  mar- 
ginal parts  of  the  head,  we  shall  have  the  hollow  conical  tail  actually  observed.  It 
li  easy  to  see  that  Cis,  the  line  of  the  tail,  must  be  a  curved  line  concave  towardi 
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the  regions  of  fpecb  which  the  comet  hte  left.    Supposing  the  are, AC  to  4i^bo 


smell,  or  its  curvature  to  be  so  riight  that  it  may  be  congidered  as  a  straight  line, 
and  neglecting  the  change  of  the  velocity  in  the  orbit,  Ca  will  be  parallel  to  AD, 
and  C6  parallel  to  BE,  whence  RCa  s  CSA,  and  RC6  «=  C8B.  Thas  the  line 
joining  any  particle  with  the  nucleus  always  makes  an  angle  with  (he  prolonga- 
tion of  the  radius-vector,  equal  to  the  motion  in  anomaly  during  the  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  particle  left  the  head.  It  follows  from  this  that,  if 
we  suppose  the  veloeity  of  the  particles  to  be  continualiy  the  same,  and  the  mo- 
tion in  anomaly  to  be  uniform,  the  deviations  of  the  particles  a  and  b  from  the 
line  of  the  radius-vector  SCR  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  Ca  and  C6.  Bat, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  velocity  increases  with  the  distance,  so  that  the  curvature  of 
the  tail  will  be  less  than  on  the  supposition  just  made. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the  tail  from  the  line  of  the  radius. vector, 
it  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  particles  and  the 
Telocity  of  the  head  in  its  orbit :  and  it  foUows  from  the  principle  just  established, 
that  unless  the  velocities  of  emission  augment  as  rapidly  as  the  velocity  of  revolo. 
tioiu  the  deviation  in  question  will  increase  to  the  perihelion,  and  afterwards  de- 
crease ;  as  it  is  in  fact  known  to  do. 

562.  In  support  of  Olbers'  theory  of  a  repulsion  from  the  nucleus,  it  may  be  sta- 
ted, that  the  form  of  the  nebulosity  which  this  theory  requires,  was  found  by  obser- 
vation to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  great  comet  of  1811,  and  also  of  Hailey'sCom" 
eiinisas.* 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


OF  THE  FIXED   8TAR8 
THEIR  NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OVER  THE  HEAVENS. 

663.  The  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  entire 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  is  from  6000  to  7000 ;  of  which  nearly 
4000  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but  not  more  than.  2000  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time  at  a  given  place. 
The  telescope  brings  into  view  many  millions,  and  every  material 
augmentation  of  its  space-penetrating  power  greatly  increases  the 
number. 

564.  As  to  the  number  of  stars  belonging  to  each  different  mag- 
nitude, astronomers  assign  from  20  to  24  to  the  first  magnitude, 
from  50  to  60  to  the  second,  about  200  to  the  third,  and  so  on ; 
the  numbers  increasing  very  rapidly  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  brightness ;  vthe  whole  number  of^^stars  already  registered  down 
to  the  seventh  magnitude,  inclusive,  amounting  to  12,000  or  15,000.t 

The  reason  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stars,  as  we 
descend  from  one  magnitude  to  another,  is  Undoubtedly  that  in 
general  the  stars  are  less  bright  in  proportion  as  their  distance  is 
greater ;  while  the  average  distance  between  contiguous  stars  is 
about  the  same  for  one  ma^tude  as  for  another.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  upon  these  suppositions  the  number  of  stars  posited  at 

*  See  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  zly.  No.  I,  page  206. 
t  Henchel's  OutliDes  of  Astronomy,  p.  520. 
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any  men  distance,  and  having  therefore  the  same  apparent  mag- 
nitude, will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  tliis  distance  is  greater,  and 
thus  as  the  apparent  magnitude  is  lower. 

565.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  classification  of  the  stars 
into  different  magnitudes  is  made  according  to  any  fixed  definite 
proportion  subsisting  between  the  degrees  of  apparent  brightness 
of  the  stars  belonging  to  different  classes.  Stars  of  ahnost  every 
gradation  of  brightness,  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  are 
met  with.  Those  which  offer  marked  differences  of  lustre,  form 
the  basis  of  the  classification ;  others,  which  do  not  differ  very 
widely  from  these,  are  united  to  them.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, there  are  some  stars  of  intermediate  lustre,  which  cannot 
be  assigned  with  certainty  to  either  magnitude.  Thus,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  3  stars  are  marked 
as  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  magnitudes,  and  29 
between  the  second  and  third. 

Different  astronomers  also  not  unfrequently  assign  the  same  star 
to  different  magnitudes. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  light  emitted  from  the  average  stars  of 
the  different  magnitudes,  accordinff  to  the  experimental  comparisons 
of  Sir  Wm.  IJerschel,  they  are,  fi-om  the  first  to  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, approximately  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers,  100,  25, 12,6,2, 1 . 

666.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four  brightest  classes, 
the  stars  are  not  distributed  indiscriminately  over  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens,  but  are  accumulated  in  far  greaterniunbers  on  the  borders 
of  that  belt  of  cloudy  light  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the 
milky  way,  and  in  the  miUcy  way  itself,  which  the  telescope  shows 
to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  stars  of  small  magnitude  in 
close  proximity. 

Herschel  found  that  on  a  medium  estimate  a  segment  of  the 
milky  way,  15°  long,  ani  2®  broad,  contained  at  least  50,000  stars 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  distinguished  through  his  telescope.* 
According  to  this,  taking  its  average  breadth  at  14°,  the  milky  way 
must  contain  more  than  eight  millions  of  stars.. 

567.  This  great  accumulation  of  stars  in  a  zone  of  tlie  heavens, 
encompassing  the  earth  in  tlie  direction  of  a  great  circle,  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  Herschel  the  idea  that  the  stars  of  our  firmament 
are  not  disseminated  indifferently  throughout  the  surrounding  re- 
gions of  space,  but  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  a  stratum, 
ine  thickness  of  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  its  breadth ; 
Fig.  100.  — ilie  sun  and  solar  sys- 

.t^'  tern  being  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thickness.  If 
S  (Fig.  100)  represents 
the  place  of  the  sun,  it 
9.1,  will  be  seen  that  upon 
this  supposition  the 
*  A  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  of  30  feet  focus  and  neariy  19  in.  in  aperture. 
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number  of  stars  in  the  direction  SC  of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum 
will  be  less  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber will  lie  in  the  direction  of  th^  breadth,  as  SB.  On  one  side 
of  the  point  S,  the  stratum  is  supposed  to  be  divided  for  a  cer- 
tain distance  into  two  laminae,  as  Fig.  lOL 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a  section  of  the  supposed  stra- 
tum. This  supposition  is  necessary  ^ 
to  account  for  the  two  branches,  b 
with  a  dark  space  between  them,  li 
into  which  the  milky  way  is  divided 
for  about  one-third  of  its  course. 

Herschel  andertook  to  gauge  this  stratum 
in  various  directions,  on  the  principle  that 
the  distance  through  to  its  borders  in  any 
direction  was  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
namber  of  stars  seen  in  that  direction  was 
frreaten  He  thus  found  that  its  actual  form 
was  very  irregular:  its  section,  instead  of 
being  truly  that  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
divided  for  a  certain  distance  into  two  lami- 
ne,  as  represented  in  Fig.  100,  having  the 
form  represented  in  Fig.  lOl.  He  estimated 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  to  be  less  than 
160  times  the  interval  between  the  stars,  and 
the  breadth  to  be  nowhere  greater  than  1000 
times  the  same  distance.  He  conceived  that 
it  extended  in  no  direction  a  distance  equal 
to  the  space-penetrating  power  of  his  tele- 
scope for  individual  stars,- and  much  less  for 
ooHections  of  stars  seen  as  nebulous  spots. 

568.  SirJohn  Herschel  conceives 
that  the  superior  brilliancy  and 
larger  development  of  the  milky 
way  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
from  the  constellation  Orion  to  that 
of  Anlinous,  indicate  that  the  sun 
and  his  system  are^t  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  stratum  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
that  the  central  parts  are  so  vacant 
of  stars  that  the  whole  approximates 
to  the  form  of  an  annulus. 


ANNUAL  PARALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  OF  THE  STARS. 

569.  The  Annual  Pai'allax  of  a  fixed  star  is  the  angle  made  by 
two  lines  conceived  to  be  drawn,  the  one  from  the  sun  and  the 
other  from  the  earth,  and  meeting  at  the  star,  at  the  time  the  eartli 
is  in  such  part  of  its  orbit  tliat  its  radius-vector  is  perpendicular  to 
the  latter  line  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  greatest  angle  lliat  can 
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be  subtended  at  the  star  by  tlie  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.    Thus, 
let  S  (Fig.  102)  be  the  sun,  s  a  fixed  star,  and  E  the  earth,  in 
such  a  position  that  the  radius-vector  SE  is  perpendicular  to  E^ 
Fig.  102.  the  hne  of  direction  of  the  star, 

^*  then  the  angle  SsE  is  the  an- 
nual parallax  of  the  star  s. 
570.  If  the  annual  parallax 

^ .-^Jjk  of  a  star  "was  known,  we  mig^t 

easily  find  its  distance  from  Uie 
earth ;  for  in  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle S£^  we  would  know  the 
angle  S^E  and  the  side  SE,  and 
we  should  only  have  to  com- 
pute the  side  Es.  Now,  if  any 
of  the  fixed  stars  have  a  sensi- 
ble parallax,  it  could  be  detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  places  of 
the  star,  as  observed  from  two  positions  ot  the  earth  in  its^  orbit, 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  accordingly,  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomers  furnished  with  the  most  perfect  instruments, 
has  long  been  directed  to  such  observations  upon  the  places  of 
some  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  order  to  determine  their  annual  paral- 
lax. But,  after  exhausting  every  refinement  of  observation,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  that  any  of  them  have  a  measura- 
ble parallax.  Now,  such  is  the  nicety  to  which  the  observations 
have  been  carried,  that,  did  the  angle  in  question  amount  tc^  as 
much  as  1",  it  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  detection  and  uni- 
versal recognition.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the  annual  par- 
allax  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  less  than  1". 

671.  Taking  the  parallax  at  1",  the  distance  of  the  star  comes 
out  206,265  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  about 
20  billions  of  miles.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  must 
Aerefore  be  greater  than  this.  A  jusler  notion  of  the  immense 
distance  of  the  fixed. stars,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  figures,  may 
be  gained  from  thei  consideration  that  light,  which  traverses  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  earth  in  8m.  18s.,  and  would  perform 
the  circuit  of  our  globe  in  |  of  a  second,  employs  more  than  three 
years  in  coming  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  the  earth. 

According;  to  Struye,  the  most  probable  valae  of  the  parallax  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  no  more  than  about  |"  ;  which  would  make  its  distance  5  times 
greater  than  the  above  detevinination. 

572.  The  statement  made  in  Art.  570,  that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars 
has  hitherto  escaped  certain  detection,  although  truly  representing  the  result  of  all 
the  many  effortB  made  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  dbtance  of  the  fixed  stars, 
until  a  very  recent  date,  is  at  the  present  time  (1845)  no  longer  true.  The  paral- 
lax of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  is  now  believed  to  have  been  determined  by  Bessel. 
This  is  the  star  61  Cygni.*  It  is  a  star  of  about  the  6th  magnitude,  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  When  viewed  through  a  telescope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
stars  of  nearly  equal  brightness,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about  16".  These 


•  R.  A.  3140  52*,  Dea  N.  37o  56'. 
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itan  have  a  motioa  of  levolatjoii  aroand  each  other,  and  the  two  Bove  tofethir 
at  the  same  rate,  of  5"^  per  year,  as  one  etar,  along  the  sphere  of  the  heavena.  It 
is  hence  inferred  that  they  are  boaad  together  into  one  system  by  the  prin<;iple  of 
graTitation,  and  are  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  The  great 
proper  motion  of  this  double  star,  as  compared  with  other  stars,  led  to  thesospicion 
that  it  was  nearer  than  any  other ;  and  thos  to  attempts  to  determine  its  parallax. 
The  principle  of  Bessel's  method' is  to  find  the  difference  between  the  parallaxes  of 
the  star  61  Cygni,  and  some  other  star  of  much  smaller  magnitude,  and  therefore 
•apposed  to  be  at  a  much  greater  distance,  seen  in  aa  nearly  the  same  direction  aa 
poesihle.  ^This  difference  will  diflfer  from  the  absolute  parallax  ci  the  double  star 
by  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  whole  amount.  It  was  found  by  measuring  with  a 
position  micrometer  (76)  the  annual  changes  in  the  distance  of  the  two  stars,  and 
in  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them.  To  make  it  evident  that  such  changet 
will  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  any  difierence  of  parallax  in  the  two  stajqs, 
conceive  two  cones  having  the  earth's  orbit  for  a  common  base,  and  their  vertices 
respectively  at  the  two  stars,  and  imagine  their  surfaces  to  be  produced  past  the 
Btars  until  they  intersect  the  heavens.  The  intersectioas  will  be  ellipses,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  different  distances  of  the  two  «•     jq« 

stars,  of  dii&rent  sizes,  as  represented  in  Fig.  ^' 

103 ;  and  they  will  be  apparently  described  by 
the  stars  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  The  two  stars  will  always 
be  similarly  situated  in  their  parallactic  ellip- 
ses :  thus,  if  one  is  at  A  the  other  will  be  at 
a ;  and  after  the  earth  has  made  one-quarter 
of  a  revolution,  they  will  be  at  B  and  b ;  and  af- 
ter another  quarter  of  a  revolution  at  C  and  c, 
Slc.  Now  it  will  be  manifest,  on  inspecting 
the  figure,  the  ellipses  being  of  unequal  size, 
that  the  line  of  the  stars  will  be  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  have  different  directions  in  the 
dioerent  situations  of  the  stars. 

A  much  smaller  angle  of  parallax  may  be 
found,  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty,  by 
this  indirect  method  than  by  the  direct  process 

explkined  in  Art  570 ;  for,  since  the  two  stars  are  seen  in  pretty  nearly  the  i 
duvction,  they  will  be  equally  affected  by  refraction  and  aberration  ;  and  since  it 
is  only  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  stars  that  are  measured,  no  allowance  haa 
to  be  made  for  precession  and  nutation,  or  for  errors  in  the  construotion  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  instrument  It  is  therefore  independent  of  the  errors  that  are  inevita- 
bly committed  in  the  determination  of  these  several  corrections,  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  find  directly  the  absolute  parallax,  by  observing  the  right  ascension  and 
decliuation  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  The  measurements  made  with  the 
micrometer  in  the  hands  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  maybe  relied  on  aa  exact 
to  within  a  small  fraction  of  1". 

For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  Beasel  made  the  measurements  of  parallactic 
changes  of  relative  sitaation  between  the  star  61  Cygni,  and  two  small  stars  in- 
stead  of  one, — the  middle  point  between  the  two  mem&ni  of  the  double  star  being 
taken  for  the  situation  of  this  star.  He  found  the  difference  of  parallax  to  be  for 
the  one  star  0^^.3584,  and  for  the  other  star  0".3289  :  and  assummg  the  absolute 
parallax  of  the  two  stars  to  be  equal,  found  for  the  most  probable  value  of  the  dif- 
ference of  parallax  0".3483.  Whence  he  calculated  the  distance  of  the  star  61 
Cvgni  to  be  592,200  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun ;  a  distance 
which  would  be  traversed  by  light  in  9J  yean.    (See  Note  XIV.) 

673.  The  amount  of  light  received  from  the  same  body  at  differ- 
ent distances  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Hence, 
if  we  admit  the  light  of  a  star  of  each  magnitude  to  be  half  that  of 
one  of  the  next  higher  magnitude,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  360  times  its  distance,  to  s^PP^^  no 
brighter  than  one  of  the  eighteenth.    Accordingly,  if  the  difference 
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in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars  arises  for  the  most  part 
from  a  difference  of  distance,  (which  is  the  more  probable  suppo- 
sition,) there  must  be  a  multitude  of  stars  visible  in  telescopea, 
the  Ught  of  which  has  taken  at  least  one  thousand  years  to  reach 
the  earth. 

A  calculation  based  upon  the  power  of  large  telescopes  to  auff- 
meni  the  amount  of  Ught  receivea  from  the  stars,  in  connection  wiui 
the  well-known  law  of  diminution  of  the  light  received  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  conducts  to  about  the  same  result. 

•nature  and  magnitude  of  the  stars. 

574.  The  vast  distance  at  which  the  fixed  stars  are  visible,  and 
shine  with  a  Ught  not  much  inferior  to  the  planets,  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  are  all  suns  like  our  own.  If  it  should  be  con- 
jectured that  some  of  the  fainter  stars  might  be  bodies  shining 
by  reflected  light,  like  the  planets,  the  answer  is,  that  if  we  were 
to  suppose  the  existence  ©f  opake  bodies,  at  the  distance  of  the 
stars,  so  inconceivably  vast  in  their  dimensions  as  to  send  a  sensi- 
ble light  to  the  eye,  if  illuminated  to  the  same  decree  as  the  plan- 
ets, the  stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  are,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  members  of  some  of  the  double  stars,  too  remote 
from  the  brighter  ones  to  receive  sufficient  light  from  them ;  for, 
the  smallest  measurable  space  in  the  field  of  the  largest  telescopes 
is,  at  the  distance  of  tlie  nearest  star,  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  that  soihe  of  the  faintest 
members  of  some  of  the  double  stars,  as  surmised  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  may  shine  by  reflected  light. 

575.  To  be  able  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  a  star,  we  must 
know  its  distance,  and  also  its  apparent  diameter.  Now  tlie  dis- 
tance of  only  one  star  has,  as  yet,  been  found ;  and  the  discs  of 
all  the  stars,  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  are  altogether 
spurious ;  so  that  in  no  instance  have  we  the  data,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  hereafter  obtained,  for  determin- 
ing with  certainty  the  magnitude  of  a  fixed  star. 

VVe  may  infer,  however,  from  the  intensity  of  their  light,  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  stars  are  as  large  as, 
or  even  larger  than  the  sun.  It  has  been  calculated  from  the  re- 
sults of  photometrical  experiments  made  hy  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  the 
relative  quantity  of  light  received  from  Sinus  and  the  sun,  that  if 
the  sun  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  20  bilUons  of  miles,  which 
is  known  to  be  less  than  the  distance  of  any  of  the  stars;  he  \vould 
not  send  to  us  so  much  as  half  the  quantity  of  light  actually  re- 
ceived from  Sirius. 

576.  Although  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  calculating  the  magnitude  of  the 
star  61  Cygni,  there  are  for  ascertaining  its  mass.  This  element  results  from  the 
distance  and  the  motion  of  revolution  of  the  two  members  of  the  double  star  about 
MMh  other.    Bessd  finds  it  to  be  less  than  half  of  the  aun's  mass.    According  to 
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this  rMuIt  the  ran,  as  seen  ffom  this  star,  shoold  Kppetn  at  a  itar  of  about  the  fifilv 
magnitude. 

VARIABLE   STARS. 

6T7.  A  number  of  the  fixed  stars  are  subject  to  periodical 
changes  of  brightness,  and  are  hence  called  Variable  Stars,  or 
Periodical  Stars.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  variable 
stars  is  the  star  Omicrorij  in  the  constellation  Cetus.  From  being 
as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  it  gradually  decreases 
until  it  entirely  disappears ;  and,  after  remaining  for  a  time  invisi- 
ble, reappears,  and  gradually  increasing  in  lustre,  finally  recovers 
its  original  appearance.  The  period  of  these  changes  is  332  days. 
It  remains  at  its  greatest  brightness  about  two  weeks,  employs 
about  three  months  in  waning  to  its  disappearance,  continues  invi* 
sible  for  about  five  months,  and  during  the  remaining  three  months 
of  its  period  increases  to  its  original  lustre.  Such  is  the  general 
course  of  its  phases*  It  does  not,  however,  always  recover  the 
same  degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase  and  diminish  by  the  same 
gradations.  It  is  related  by  Hevelius,  that  in  one  instance  it  re- 
mained invisible  for  a  period  of  four  years,  viz.  from  October,  1672, 
to  December,  1676.*  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in 
the  case  of  another  variable  star,  viz.  the  star  x  Cygni.  It  is  sta- 
ted by  Cassini  to  have  been  scarcely  visible  throughout  the  years 
1699,  1700,  and  1701,  at  those  times  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
most  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  variable  star,  situated  in 
the  Nortliern  Crown,  sometimes  continues  visible  for  several  years 
without  any  apparent  change,  and  then  resumes  its  regular  varia- 
tions. 

678.  The  greater  number  of  variable  stars  undergo  a  regular 
mcrease  and  diminution  of  lustre,  without  ever,  Uke  the  star  just 
noticed,  becoming  entirely  invisible.  The  star  Algol,  or  /3  Perseii, 
is  a  remarkable  variable  star  of  this  description.  For  a  period  of 
2d.  14h.  it  appears  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  after  which 
it  suddenly  begins  to  diminish  in  splendor,  and  in  about  3i  hours 
is  reduced  to  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  It  then  begins  again 
to  increase,  and  in  3^  hours  more  is  restored  to  its  usual  bright- 
ness, going  through  all  its  changes  in  2d.  20h.  48m.t 

679.  There  are  also  a  number  of  double  stars,  one  or  both  of 
the  members  of  which  are  variable;  as  y  Virginis,  s  Arietis, 
f  Bootis,  &c. 

580.  Two  general  facts  have  been  noticed  with  respect  to  the 
variable  stars,  which  are  worthy  of  remark,  viz.  that  the  color  of 
their  light  is  red,  and  that  their  phase  of  least  hght  lasts  much  long 
er  than  tliat  of  their  greatest  light.  The  star  AJ^ol,  which  is  white, 
is  said  to  be  the  only  variable  star  whose  light  is  not  of  a  reddish 

•  Henohel*s  Treatise  on  Aatronomy,  p.  356.       t  Ibid.  357. 
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efAoT.   The  same  star  also  presents  an  exception  to  the  other  gen* 
era!  fact  just  noticed.     (See  Note  XV.) 

681.  There  are  also  some  instances  on  record  of  temporarv 
stars  having  made  their  am>earance  in  the  heavens ;  breaking  forth 
suddenly  in  great  splendor,  and  without  changing  their  positions 
among  the  other  stars,  after  a  time  entirely  disappearing.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  these  is  the  star  which  suddenly  shone  forth  with 
great  brilliancy  on  the  11th  of  November,  1572,  between  the  con- 
stellations Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  and  was  attentively  observed 
by  Tycho  Brah6.  It  was  then  a6  bright  as  any  of  the  permanent 
stars,  and  continued  to  increase  in  splendor  till  it  surpassed  Jupiter 
when  brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  dimmish 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  it  entirely  dis* 
appeared,  after  having  remained  visible  for  sixteen  months,  and 
has  not  since  been  seen.* 

It  was  noticed  that  while  ▼isible  the  color  of  iia  light  changed  from  white  to  yel- 
low, and  then  to  a  very  distinct  red ;  after  which  it  became  pale,  like  Saturn. 

In  the  years  945  and  1264,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  same 
region  of  the  heavens.  It  is  conjectured  from  the  tolerably  near 
agreement  of  the  intervals  of  the  appearance  of  these  stars  and 
that  of  1572,  that  the  three  may  be  one  and  tlie  same  star,  vsrith  a 
period  of  about  300  years.  The  places  of  the  stars  of  945  and 
1264  are,  however,  too  imperfectly  known  to  establish  this  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

Beaidee  these  three  temporary  atari,  aeverel  others  hav^  made  their  appearance, 
Tix.  one  in  the  year  135  B.  C,  seen  by  Hipparchus ;  another  in  389  A.  D.,  in  the 
constellation  Aquila ;  a  third  in  the  9th  century,  in  Scorpio ;  a  fourth  in  1604,  in 
Serpentarius,  seen  by  Kepler ;  and  a  fifth  in  1670,  in  the  Swan. 

582.  What  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  changes  we  have  no- 
ticed, several  stars,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers, have  now  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  some  are  now  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  which  are  not  in  the  ancient  catalogues. 

563.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  yariable  stan,  is,  that 
they  are  self-luminous  bodi<  s  rotating  upon  axes,  like  the  sun,  and  haying  like  him 
mots  upon  their  surface,  bot  vastly  larger  and  more  permanent  By  the  rotation 
these  spots  are  brought  periodically  around  on  the  side  towards  the  earth,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  size  occasion  a  diniiantion  of  the  light  of  the  star,  or  make  it  en- 
tirely to  disappear.  In  the  case  of  the  star  Algol,  however,  as  suggested  by  Good- 
licke,  the  phenomena  are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  the  periodical  inter* 
position  of  an  opake  body  revolving  around  it.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  period 
of  the  diminution  of  the  light  is  a  large  fraction  of  the  enlire  period  of  the  star, 
(580,)  as  well  as  those  in  which  there  are  occasional  interruptions  in  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  phenomena,  (577,)  the  supposition  of  the  interposition  of  an  opake 
body  will  not  answer.    (See  Note  XVL) 

584.  Temporary  stars  are  most  probably  suns  which  have  entirely  intermitted 
the  evolution  of  light  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  then  burst  forth  anew  with  a 
sudden  and  peculiar  splendor.  LapUee  conjectured  that  they  might  be  the  oonfla- 
grations  of  distant  worlds ;  bat  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  the  conflagn^ 

•  Henchd'a  Treatise  on  Astioncuny,  p.  359. 
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tta  of  even  in  eiitiie  ■jrBtora  of  planets  woald  furnish  as  mach  light  as  the  son  at 
its  esntrs ;  and  the  large  and  pemanent  spots  on  the  surfaee  of  the  variahle  stars 
woold  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  some  amis  have  become,  for  a  time,  entirely 
extinct  In  support  of  this  theory,  that  temporary  stars  are  the  temporary  reTivu 
of  extinct  sons,  we  have  the  fact  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Bessel, 
that  there  are  opake  hodiea  in  epaee  of  the  eixe  of  tune.  It  is  stated  that  this 
distinguished  astronomer  has  ascertained,  from  a  discuesion  of  the  most  accurate 
observations  that  have  been  made  upon  these  stars,  that  the  proper  motions  of  the 
two  stars  Sinus  and  Procyon  deviate  sensibly  from  uniformity ;  whence  he  infers 
that  they  must  each  be  revolving  about  some  laige  non-luminous  body  in  their  vi- 
eimty,  and  are  thus  doable  stars,  one  of  the  members  of  which  is  nonJuminous. 

DOUBLE  STARS. 

585.  Many  of  the  stars  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  single, 
when  examined  with  telescopes  are  found  to  consist  of  two  (in 
some  instances  three  or  more)  stars  in  close  proximity  to  each  o^- 
er.  These  are  called  Doubh  Stars^  or  Multiple  Stars,  (See  Fig. 
104.)  This  class  of  bodies  was  first  attentively  observed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who,  in  the  years  1782  and  1785,  pubhshed 

Fig.  104. 
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catalogues  of  a  large  number  p{  them  which  he  had  observed.  The 
list  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  Professor  Stnive,  of  Dor- 
pat,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel,  and  other  observers,  and  now  amounts 
to  several  thousand. 

586.  Double  stars  are  of  various  degrees  of  proximity.  In  a  great 
number  of  instances,  the  angular  distance  of  tne  individual  stars  is 
less  than  1",  and  the  two/:an  only  be  separated  by  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes.  In  other  instances,  the  distance  is  i*  and  more, 
and  the  separation  can  be  effected  with  telescopes  of  very  moder- 
ate power.  They  are  divided  into  different  classes  or  orders,  ac- 
coraing  to  their  distances ;  those  in  which  the  proximity  is  the 
closest  forming  the  first  class. 

587.  The  two  members  of  a  double  star  are  generally  of  quite 
unequal  size.  (See  Fig.  104.)  But  in  some  instances,  as  that  of 
the  star  Castor,  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude.  Double 
stars  eccur  of  every  variety  of  magnitude. 

568.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  two  constituents  of  a  double  star  in  numer- 
ous instances  shine  with  different  colors ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious  that  these 
colors  are  in  general  complementary  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  larger  star  is 
usually  of  a  ruddy  or  orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or  green. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  some  cases  the  effect  of  contrast ; 
the  larger  star  inducing  the  accidental  color  in  the  feebler  light  of  the  other.  "Sir 
John  Herschel  cites  as  probable  examples  of  this  effect  the  two  stars  i  Caneri,  and 
y  AndromediB.  But  it  is  maintained  by  Nichol  that  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted  ;  for,  if  true,  it  ought  to  be  universal,  whereas  there  are  many  systems 
sunilar  in  relative  magnitudes  to  the  contrasted  ones,  in  which  both  stars  are  yel* 
low,  or  otherwise  belong  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.    Again,  if  the  blue  oi 
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Violet  color  were  the  effect  of  contrast,  it  ought  to  disappear  when  the  yellow  sUr 
is  hid  from  the  eye ;  which,  however,  it  does  not  do.  Thus,  the  star  0  Cjgni  con* 
sists  of  two  stars,  of  which  one  is  yellow,  and  the  other  shines  with  an  iutensely 
blue  light ;  and  when  one  of  them  is  concealed  from  view  by  an  interposed  slip  of 
darkened  copper,  the  other  preserves  its  color  unchanged.  The  color,  then,  of 
neither  of  the  stars  can  be  accidental. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  the  isolated  stars  also  shine  with 
various  colors.  For  example,  among  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  Sirius,  Vega» 
AJtaiv,  Spica  are  white,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  Betelgeuz  red,  Capella  and  Procy- 
on  yellow.  lu  smaller  stars  the  same  difference  is  seen,  and  with  equal  distinct- 
ness  when  they  are  viewed  through  telescopes.  According  to  Herschel,  insulated 
stars  of  a  red  color,  almost  as  deep  as  that'of  blood,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
heavens,  but  no  decidedly  green  or  blue  star  has  ever  been  noticed  nnassociatod 
with  a  companion  brighter  than  itself. 

589.  Sir  William  Herschel  instituted  a  series  of  observations 
upon  several  of  the  double  stars,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  apparent  relative  situation  of  the  individual  stars  expe- 
rienced aiw  cliange  in  consequence  of  the  annual  variation  of  the 
parallax  ot  the  star.  With  a  micrometer  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
(76,)  he  measured  from  time  to  time  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
two  stars,  and  tlie  angle  formed  by  their  line  of  junction  with  the 
meridian  at  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage,  called  the  Angle  of  , 
Position.  Instead,  however,  of  finding  that  annual  variation  of 
these  angles,  which  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would 
produce,  he  observed  that,  in  many  instances,  they  were  subject  to 
regular  progressive  changes,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  real  mo- 
tion of  the  stars  with  respect  to  each  other.  After  continuing  his  ob- 
servations for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  jjatisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  cnanges  in  question  were  in  reality  produced  by  a 
motion  of  revolution  of  one  star  around  the  other,  or  of  both  around 
their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  in  two  papers,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  years  1803  and  1804,  he 
announced  the  important  discovery  that'  there  exist  sidereal  sys- 
tems composed  oi  two  stars  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular 
orbits.  These  stars  have  received  the  appellation  of  Binary  Sta?'Sj 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  double  stars  which  are  not  tluis 
physically  connected,  and  whose  apparent  proximity  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  situated  on  nearly  the 
same  line  of  direction  from  the  earth,  though  at  very  different  dis- 
tances from  it.  Similar  stars,  consisting  of  more  than  two  consti- 
tuents, are  called  Ternary y  Quaternary,  &.c. 

690.  Since  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  observations  upon 
the  binary  stars  have  been  continued  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir 
James  South,  Struve,  Bessel,  Madler,  and  other  astronomers :  ac- 
cording to  Madler,  the  number  of  known  binary  and  ternary  stars 
is  now  about  250.  Every  year  materially  increases  the  list ;  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come  :  for,  while 
the  changes  of  relative  situation  are  in  some  instances  exceedingly 
slow,  tlie  actual  number  of  such  systems  is  probably  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  double  stars ;  at  least,  if  we  confine 
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OUT  attention  to  double  stais  whose  constituents  are  within  Y  of 
each  other.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  double  and  multiple  stars  actually  observed,  which 
amounts  to  over  3000,  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  instances  of  fortuitous  juxtaposition  that  would  obtain  on  the 
supposition  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  stars.  Besides,  there 
is  a  number  of  double  stars  not  yet  discovered  to  have  a  motion  of 
revolution,  which  still  give  indications  of  a  physical  connection. 
Thus,  their  constituents  are  found  to  have  constantly  the  same 
proper  motion  in  the  same  direction ;  showing  that  they  are  in  all 
prooability  moving  as  one  system  through  space. 

From  the  observations  made  upon  some  of  the  binary  stars,  as- 
tronomers have  been  enabled  to  deduce  the  form  of  their  orbits, 
and  approximately  the  lengths  of  their  periods.  The  orbits  arc 
ellipses  of  considerable  eccentricity.  The  periods  are  of  various 
lengths,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  enumeration  of  those 
which  are  considered  as  the  best  ascertained :  (f  Coronae  608  years ; 
61  Cygni  540  years ;  a  Geminorum  232  years ;  y  Virgims  182 
years ;  3062  Struve  95  years ;  p  Ophiuchi  93  years ;  X  Ophiuchi 
88  years ;  w  Leonis  83  years  ;  g  IJrsae  Majoris  60  years ;  ?  Can- 
on 59  years ;  ij  Coronae  43  years ;  ^  Herculis  31  years.  Fig.  105 
represents  a  portion  of  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  double  star  y  Vir- 
ginis,  and  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  members  of  the 

FiflT.  105. 


double  star  in  various  years.  At  the  time  of  tlieir  nearest  approach, 
m  1836,  the  interval  between  tliem  was  a  fraction  of  1",  and  they 
could  not  be  separated  by  the  best  telescopes,  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  1000.  Since  then  their  distance  has  been  continually 
mcreasing.  In  1844  it  amounted  to  2",  and  a  power  of  from  200 
to  300  was  sufficient  to  separate  them.  The  orbit  represented  in 
the  figure  is  the  stereographic  projection  of  the  true  orbit  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  otsight.     (See  Note  XVII.) 
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The  actual  distance  between  the  members  of  a  binary  star  hat 
been  found  only  for  the  star  61  Cygni.  Bessel  makes  it  for  this 
star  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun. 

591.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  revolution  of  one  star 
around  another  is  a  different  phenomenon  from  the  revolution  of  a 
planet  around  the  sun.  It  is  the  revolution  of  one  sun  around  an- 
other sun ;  of  one  solar  system  around  another  solar  system ;  or 
rather  of  both  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  We  learn 
from  it  the  important  fact,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  endued  with  the 
same  property  of  attraction  that  belongs  to  the  sun  and  planets. 

PROPER  MOTIONS  OF  THE  STARS. 

592.  It  has  already  been  stated  (181)  that  the  fixed  stars,  so 
called,  are  not  all  of  them  rigorously  stationary.  By  a  careful 
comparison  of  their  places,  found  at  different  times  with  the  accu- 
rate instruments  and  refined  processes  of  modem  observation,  it 
has  been  found  that  great  numbers  of  them  harve  a  progressive  mo- 
tion along  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  from  year  to  year.  The  ve- 
locity and  direction  of  this  motion  are  uniformly  the  same  for  the 
same  star,  but  different  for  different  stars.  The  star  which  has 
the  greatest  proper  motion  of  any  observed,  is  the  double  star  61 
Cygni.  During  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  shifted  its  position  in  the 
heavens  4'  23'' ;  the  annual  proper  motion  of  each  of  the  individ- 
ual stars  being  5''.S.  Among  isolated  stars,  il  Cassiopeiaehas  the 
^eatest  proper  motion.  It  changes  its  place  d".74  every  year. 
The  proper  motions  of  some  of  the  stars  are  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely attributable  to  a  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  wnole  solar  sys- 
tem in  space ;  but  the  motions  of  otiiers  camiot  be  reconciled  with 
this  hypothesis,  and  must  be  regarded  as  in  all  probability  indica- 
tive ol  a  real  motion  of  these  bcdies  in  space,  (bee  Note  XVIII.) 

593.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  explain  the  proper  motions 
of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  motion  of  the  solar  system 
through  space,  was  made  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  After  a  care- 
fti]  examination  of  these  motions,  he  conceived  that  the  majority 
of  them  could  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  recess 
of  the  stars  from  a  point  near  that  occupied  by  the  star  X  Herculis 
towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite.  Whence  he  inferred  that 
the  sun  with  its  attendant  system  of  planets  was  moving  rapidly 
throuffh  space  in  a  direction  towards  this  constellation.  Doubt  has 
since  Deen  thrown  upon  these  conclusions  by  Bessel  and  otlier  as 
tronomers  ;  but  they  have  quite  recently  been  decisively  re-estab- 
lished by  M.  Argelander,  of  Abo.  The  investigations  of  Arge- 
lander,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  1837,  have  since  been  confirmed  by  M.  Otho  Struve,  of 
the  celebrated  Pulkova  Observatory. 

Combining  the  determinations  of  these  two  astronomers,  we  find 
the  most  probable  situation  of  the  point  towards  which  the  sun's 
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motion  is  directed  to  be  as  follows :  R.  A.  259**  9',  Dec.  N.  34* 
^6^  The  point  in  Question  is  situated  in  the  constellation  Hercules, 
near  the  star  Uy  (No.  68  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Astronomical  So* 
dety,)  and  about  10°  from  the  point  first  supposed  by  Herschel. 

594.  O.  StruTe  fmd»  that  for  a  star  lituated  at  ri^ht  anslM  to  the  diraotioii 
of  the  8iin*fl  motion,  and  placed  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  etare  of  the  fint 
magnitude,  the  annual  angular  displacement  due  to  the  sun's  motion  is  0".3d9, 
(with  a  probable  error  of  0".025.)  So  that,  if  we  assume,  according  to  the  best 
determinations,  0"J211  for  the  hypothetical  value  of  the  parallax  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  followB  that  at  the  distance  of  the  star  supposed  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun  subtends  an  angle  about  once  and  a  half  (1.^6)  greater  than 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit :  which  makes  it  about  150,000,000  of  miles.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  4|  miles  per  second. 

595.  Tbe  above  angle  of  0''.3d9  is  about  the  greatest  annual  displacement  which 
a  star  can  experience  in  consequence  of  the  sun^s  motion.  Whence  it  appears  that 
the  whole  of  the  proper  motion  of  any  star  which  k  over  and  above  this  amount 
must  certainly  be  due  to  a  real  motion  in  space.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  star  61 
Cygni,  at  least  5"  of  its  annual  proper  motion  (5"Si3)  results  from  an  actual  mo- 
tion in  space.  This  is  14.3  times  greater  than  tbe  parallax  of  this  star,  (0".35.) 
Accordingly  if  we  suppose  the  direction  of  its  motion  to  be  perpendicular  to  its  line 
of  direction  from  the  sun  or  earth,  its  annual  motion  is  14.3  tim^s  greater  than  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  at  the  rate  of  43  miles  per  second.  As  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  direction  of  its  motion,  H  is  impossible  to 
discover  how  much  it  exceeds  this  determination. 

596.  By  comparing  the  particular  motions  preoented  by  state  of  diflbrent  class- 
es with  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  viewed  perpendicnlarly  at  the  distance  of 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  above  given,  it  is  found  that  the  former,  at  the 
mean,  are  2.4  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun ;  whence  it  follows  that  this  lu- 
minary may  be  ranked  among  those  stars  which  have  a  comparatively  slow  md- 
tivn  in  space 

CLUSTERS  OF  STABS^NEBUL^. 

597.  A  great  number  of  spaces  are  discovered  in  the  heavens 
which  are  faintly  luminous,  and  shine  with  a  pale  white  liffht. 
These  are  called  NebuUz.  Some  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  out 
the  greater  number  cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  good  tele- 
scope. On  applying  to  them  telescopes  of  great  power,  they  are 
foimd  for  the  most  part  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  small  stars,  dis- 
tinctly separate,  but  very  near  each  other,  and  more  or  less  con- 
densed towards  the  centre. 

598.  There  are  also  dusters  of  stars  in  dose  proximity,  dis- 
persed here  and  tliere  over  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  which  are 
seen  to  be  such  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  telescopes  of  only 
moderate  power.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  dusters 
is  that  called  the  Pleiades. 

To  the  unaided  sight  it  appears  to  consist  of  six  or  seven  stars, 
but  a  telescope  even  of  moaerate  power  exhibits  within  the  space 
they  occupy  fifty  or  sixty  conspicuous  stars.  The  constellation 
called  Coma  Berenices^  is  another  group,  more  diffused,  and  com- 
posed of  larger  stars. 

In  the  constellation  Cancer  there  is  a  luminous  spot,  or  nebula, 
called  Prcesepe^  or  the  bee-hive,  which  a  telescope  of  moderate  power 
resolves  enturely  into  stars.  In  Perseus  is  another  spot  crowded 
with  stars,  which  beonne  separately  visible  with  a  good  telescope, ' 
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699.  A  large  number  of  nebulae  are  met  with,  indiflFerent  parte 
of  the  heavens,  which  offer  no  appearance  of  stars,  even  when  ex- 
amined with  telescopes  of  the  hignest  power.  A  very  great  diver- 
sity of  form  and  aspect  obtains  among  them.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  is  that  near  the  star  v  in  Andromeda.  It  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  comet.  (See  Fig.  106.^ 

Fig.  106. 


600.  The  number  of  nebulae  at  present  known  is  about  3000. 
Although  they  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  heavens,  they  are 
the  most  abundant  in  a  zone  perpendicular  to  the  milky  way,  and 
of  about  the  same  breadth,  and  whose  general  direction  is  not  very 
remote  from  that  of  the  equmoctial  colure ;  and  are  particularly 
numerous  where  it  crosses  the  constellations  Virgo,  Coma  Bereni- 
ces, and  the  Great  Bear.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  most  powerful  instruments. 

They  are  divided  by  Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  into  six  different 
classes,  as  follows  : 

(1.)  Resolved  Nebula ;  that  is,  nebale  seen  in  the  telescope  to  be  dusters  of 
stars.    Of  these  some  are  globular  in  their  form,  and  others  of  an  irregfolar  figure- 
Fig.  107.  (^=^  Fig.  107.)     The  latter  are 

I  less  rich  in  stars,  and  less  con. 
densed  towards  the  centre  than 
the  globular  clusters.  They  are 
also  less  definite  in  their  outline. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  in 
the  act  of  condensing,  as  Ilerschcl 
supposed,  and  destined  in  the  pro. 
cess  of  ages  to  form  truly  globu. 
lar  clusters.  This  idea  soems  to 
be  supported  by  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  clusters,  from  one  which  seems 
to  be  only  a  space,  of  an  irregular 
and  ill-defined  outline,  somewhat 
more  rich  in  stars'  than  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  to  the  perfectly 
^eAwdaiid  iadaled  globular  clos- 
ter  highly  condeiwed  at  the  cen* 
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In.  GloMar  eloftera  appear  in  teleteopMof  only  moderate  power,  as  small,  roQnd, 
er  ofml  nebaloiis  specks,  resembling  a  comet  without  a  tail.  The  u amber  of  stars 
wbicb  they  contain  is  to  be  told  only  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ;  although 
their  apparent  size  does  not  exceed  the  -j^th  part  of  the  moon*s  disc. 

(3.)  RemtlvabU  Nebula  ;  or  such  as  give  indications  that  they  are  clusters  of 
q^ars,  and  that  they  are  in  their  nature  resoWable  into  stars,  although  the  power 
of  the  telescc^  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  In  telescopes  of  the  high- 
est power  the^  present  the  same  appearance  as  the  resolved  globular  clusters  in 

"~* -,  Yrhich  do  not  show  their  individual  stars.     Many  of  them  have  the  as- 

Fig.  108. 


peet  of  these  globular  clusters  just  before  they  are  resolved,  and  which  has  been 
characterized  by  the  phrase  aiar-dust.  They  are  of  a  round  or  oval  form  ;  and  are 
doubtlees  real  clusters  too  distant  to  show  either  their  irregular  edges  or  their  indi- 
vidual stars.  (See  Fig.  108.) 

(3.)  Nebula  Proper ;  or  which  offer  no  appearance  of  stars,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  aetoal  masses  of  nebulous  matter.    Their  nebulous  constitution  is  inferred. 

Fig.  109. 


NebuU  in  Orion* 
let,  from  their  unique  appearance,  which  is  often  quite  diflEerent  from  that  of  the 
reeolvable  nebuhs,  and  unlike  what  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  aooamula- 
tioD  of  itars.  (See  Fig.  109.)    3d.  From  their  manifiBst  physical  connection  with 

29 
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mdiyidaal  stan  much  soperior  to  them  in  brightnass.  The  eridenee  of  thk  fky^ 
tal  connection  is  found,  in  aome  instances,  in  an  apperent  eandenaation  upon  tb» 
■tar ;  in  others  in  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  nebula,  whatefvr  it  may  b% 

Fig.  110. 


has  apparently  vacated  the  surrounding  regions  of  spaco  and  accumulated  about 
certain  stars  ;  (see  Fig.  110  ;)  and  in  others  still,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
apparently  drawn  towards  certain  stars.  (See  Fi^  110.)  3.  Another  argument  to 
the  same  point  is,  that  though  many  of  them  are  seen  in  telescopes  of  moderate 
power,  and  some  with  the  naked  eye,  they  are  not  only  not  resolved  into  stars  by 
the  largest  toleseopes,  as  other  nebulie  of  the  same  brightness  are,  but  do  not  like 
these  assume  a  different  appearance,  farther  than  that  they  gfow  brighter,  as  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  telescope  increases. 

Fig.  111. 


ihey  present  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  and  occur  in  every  stage  of  apparent 
condensation,  from  rude  amorphous  masses  of  alroist  equally  diffused  nebulous 
matter,  to  masses  in  which  the  condensation  has  progressed  so  far  that  a  star  ii^ 
to  all  appearance,  beginning  to  be  formed  at  the  centre.  The  latter  class  have 
received  a  distinctive  name,  and  will  soon  be  particularly  noticed.    The  < 
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fion  is  often  goingf  ob  in  the  same  mass  apon  several  lines  or  points ;  and  ma 
are  formed,  presenting,  in  a  rejrular  gradation,  all  the  varieties  of  appearance* 
which  a  mass,  breaking  lip  into  parts  by  condensation  upon  points  or  lines,  would 
aasome  down  to  the  time  of  complete  separation.  The  nMmle  in  which  the  coo* 
densation  appears  to  be  npon  one  point  or  line,  are  round  or  oval  in  their  figure. 
But  some  are  long  and  spindle-shaped,  while  others  are  perfectly  circular.  A  very 
few  of  the  round  nebule  are  annular.  (Fig.  111.)  A  conspicuous  eiample  of 
this  singular  class  of  nebulsB  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power 
midway  between  the  stars  fi  and  y  Lyrs.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  nebule 
proper  are  round. 

(4.)  Planetary  Nehulm ;  or  nebulae  which  have  an  appearance  similar  to  the  plan- 
ets  ;  being  round,  of  an  equable  light  throughout,  and  often  perfectly  definite  in  their 
outline.  (See  Fig.  112.)     The  uniformity  of  their  light  seems         p|„   jlS, 
to  indicate  that  it  proceeds  altogether  from  the  surface  of  some 
spherical  body ;  and  therefore  that  the  body,  if  it  be  a  collec- 
tion of  nebulous  matter,  is  of  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell :  or 
else  that  it  is  derived  from  a  bed  of  stars  of  uniform  thick- 
ness.   The  latter  supposition  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  one, 
and  is  moreover  now  known  to  be  true  in  some  instances ;  for 
Lord  Rosse  has  succeeded  in  resolving  one  of  the  planetary  ne- 
bulae of  Sir  J.  HerschePs  catalogue,  (viz.  Fig.  49  ;)  and  has  discovered  another 
(Fig.  45  of  the  catalogue)  to  be  an  annular  nebula. 

The  largest  planetary  nebula  occurs  in  the  Swan,  and  is  nearly  15' in  diameter. 

(5.)  Stellar  Nebula  ;  that  is,  nebulae  so  much  condensed  at  the  centre  as  to  ofier 
the  appearance  of  a  star  there  seen  through  the  surrounding  nebulous  mass*    (See 

112.« 


Fig.  112.^  In  some  instances  the  condensation  is  gradual,  in  others  sodden.  A 
good  example  of  stellar  nebulae  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  star  Q  Ursae  Majoris. 

(6.)  Nebulous  Start ;  or  stars  distinctly  seen  to  be  such,  surround^  by  their 
nebulous  atmospheres.  On  the  supposition  of  progressive  condensation,  they 
would  seem  to  be  stellar  nebulte  in  a  more  advanced  state.  (See  Fig.  112.«) 

Among  stellar  nebulae  and  nebulous  stars  there  exist  particular  nebulee  in  every 
stage  of  apparent  condensation,  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  star  at  the  cen- 
tre  to  a  perfect  star  surrounded  with  the  faintest  nebulous  haze.  (See  Note  XIX.) 

DISTANCE  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  NEBULA. 

601.  Herschel  undertook  to  estimate  the  distance  of  resolved 
nebulae,  by  noting  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  telescope 
which  first  succeeded  in  revealing  their  distinct  stars.  According 
to  his  determinations,  therefore,  3ie  most  remote  of  the  resolvea 
nebulae  are  at  the  same  distance  as  the  most  remote  of  the  isolated 
stars  discerned  in  his  large  telescope ;  and  thus  at  least  1000  times 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  and  brightest  stars.  The  others  are 
distributed  at  the  same  variety  of  distance  as  the  telescopic  stars. 

602.  As  to  the  actual  dimensions  of  these  clusters,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  distance  of  none  of  them  to  be  more  than  1000  times  the 
aistance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  globular  cluster  whose 
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apparent  diameter  is  10'  cannot  have  a  real  diameter  of  more  than 
three  stellar  intervals.  At  a  distance  some  5  times  greater,  such 
a  cluster  would  contain  several  thousand  stars  as  remote  from  each 
other  as  is  the  nearest  fixed  star  from  our  sun. 

603.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  resolvable  nebulae  are  in  gene- 
ral posited  beyond  the  region  of  resolved  nebulae  and  visible  stars. 
The  nearest  of  them  are  on  the  veiy  confines  of  this  region.  We 
may  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable  distance  of  the  most  re- 
mote of  these  objects,  by  calculating  how  much  farther  a  cluster, 
ascertained  as  above,  (601,)  to  be  at  1000  times  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  star,  and  which  is  just  discerned  as  a  whitish  speck  by 
a  telescope  of  the  space-penetrating  power  20,  would  have  to  be 
removed  to  have  the  same  appearance  in  a  telescope  whose  power 
is  200,  (which  is  less  than  the  power  of  the  largest  telescope.)  It 
is  plain  that  it  would  have  to  be  removed  10  times  farther,  or  to 
10,000  times  the  distance  of  the  nearest  isolated  stars. 

This  calculation  suppoaes,  however,  that  the  number  of  stars  in  the  most  remote 
resolvable  nebulas  is  no  greater  than  in  the  most  distant  resolved  nebule.  If  we 
suppose  the  number  to  bo  greater  in  any  ratio,  the  distance  will  be  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  same  ratio.  Thus  suppose  the  number  of  stars 
m  the  remotest  resolved  nebulaa  to  be  10,000,  and  that  the  most  distant  of  the  re- 
solvable nebulas  contains  a  number  1000  times  greater,  or  10,000,000,  (which  is 
not  far  from  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  stars  in  the  stratum  of  the  milky  way,) 
(566).  The  distance  calculated  above  will  be  increased  about  30  times,  that  is, 
will  be  no  less  than  300,000  times  a  stellar  interval — ^a  distance  so  enormous  that 
light  would  employ  1,000,000  of  years  in  traversing  it.  Some  astronomers  make 
the  probable  distance  of  stars  of  the  lowest  magnitude  about  three  times  less  than 
we  have  taken  it,  which  would  make  the  distance  just  calculated  less  in  the  same 
proportion.  Herschel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  about  twice  as  ^preat.  If  the 
bed  of  stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs  were  viewed  at  this  distance,  it  would  sub- 
tend  an  angle  of  about  10',  and  appear  about  j\fth  of  the  size  of  the  moon's  disc 
It  seems  probable,  k  priori,  that  other  similar  beds  of  stars,  to  that  in  which  our 
sun  is  posited,  occur  in  the  profundities  of  space.  If  this  is  the  case  they  must 
then  be  visible  at  the  enormous  distance  just  stated,  unless  there  be  a  limit  to- the 
known  law  of  the  propagation  of  light. 

604.  It  appears  then  that  clusters  of  stars  are  distributed  through- 
out space  at  every  variety  of  distance,  from  that  of  stars  of  about 
the  4th  magnitude  to  an  unknown  limit  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  powerful  telescopes :  and  that  the  telescope  succeeds  in  dis- 
tinctly resolving  only  those  which  are  posited  within  the  region  of 
the  isolated  stars  discernible  through  it.  The  more,  distant  ones 
appear  in  it  as  spots  of  nebulous  light,  and  occupy  the  fields  of 
space  which  extend  from  say  1000  times  the  distance  of  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  to  at  least  10,000  times  this  distance. 

605.  As  respects  the  nebulae  proper,  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  of  some  of  them  by  noting  the  magnitude  of 
the  stars  with  which  they  seem  to  be  connected.  In  this  way,  for 
example,  it  is  found  that  the  remarkable  nebula  in  Orion  occupies 
the  interval  between  stars  of  the  3d  and  8th  ma^itudes.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  objects,  which  give  no  indications  of  a 
physical  connection  with  stars,  lie  beyond  the  region  of  known 
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Stars,  but  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  eren  the  remotest  ap- 
proximation to  the  distance  of  indiyiduals  among  them. 

606.  A  mere  speck  in  the  heavens,  at  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
as  viewed  through  a  good  telesccme,  is  kB  large  as  the  earth's  or- 
bit :  accordingly  the  Collections  of  nebulous  matter  which  occur  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  regions  of  the  stars,  must  have,  at  least,  as 
great  a  superficial  extent  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them 
must  be  vastly  larger.  For  example,  the  nebula  in  Andromeda 
(599)  is  two-thirds  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon's  disc.  Its 
actual  extent  cannot  be  less  than  365,000  times  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  1000  times  that  of  the  whole  solar  system.  (Bee  Note  XX.) 

607«  The  matter  of  the  smallest  of  these  nebulae  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly subtile,  and  yet  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  condense  into 
a  body  as  large  and  as  dense  as  the  sun ;  for  it  appears,  by  calcu- 
lation, that  if  the  matter  of  the  sun  were  to  expand  so  as  to  fill  the 
space  enclosed  ¥rithin  the  earth's  orbit,  it  would  be  about  45,000 
tunes  rarer  than  the  air. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  MATERIAL  UNIVERSE— NEBULAR 
HYPOTHESIS. 

608.  In  view  of  the  facts  wliich  have  now  been  presented,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  great  prominent  feature  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe  is  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  detached  beds.  Thus 
our  starry  firm^ent  is  one  immense  bed  of  stars,  in  which  occur 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  clusters  or  beds,  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
appears  to  he  chiefly  made  up  of  more  or  less  detached  and  con- 
densed groups  of  stars.  Exterior  to  this  stratum,  as  far  as  the 
telescope  penetrates  into  the  abyss  of  space,  are  seen  other  beds, 
apparently  similar,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  which  occur  within 
the  stratum  itself.  But  some  that  are  seen,  it  is  not  improbable, 
are  other  firmaments  constructed  on  the  same  vast  scale  as  that  of 
the  milky  way,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  200  or  300  times  its 
own  diameter,  (603.)  Leaving  these  out  of  view,  the  others,  al- 
though occurring  here  and  there  in  almost  every  direction,  bevond 
the  stratum  of  the  milky  way,  seem  to  be,  the  great  majority  of  tnem, 
disposed  in  a  stratum  olf  unknown  extent,  crossing  the  stratum  of  the 
milky  way  nearly  at  right  angles ;  or  rather,  if  the  milky  way  was 
correctly  gauged  by  Herschel,  surrounding  it,  without  anywhere 
touching  it  These  beds  are  of  a  great  vanety  of  forms.  ISut  the  • 
greater  number  of  them  are  generally  supposed  to  be  spherical,  or 
nearly  so.  Some  which  have  been  supposed  to  have  this  form, 
may,  perhaps,  be  circular  or  elliptical  strata,  or  of  the  form  of 
spherical  segments,  more  condensed  towards  the  centre,  and  seen 
either  perpendicularly  in  their  true  form,  or  obliouely,  so  as  to  have 
their  longer  axis  foreshortened.  Planetarv  neoulae  may  be  such 
strata,  which  are  not  condensed  towards  the  centre :  and  annular 
nebulae,  the  same,  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  stars  at  the 
centoal  parts.    (See  Note  XXI.) 
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609.  The  discoreriet  that  have  been  made  in  the  heavenB  i 
then  to  point  to  thia  great  truth,  yiz.,  that  the  plan  upon  which 
the  uniyerae  haa  been  fashioned,  is  that  of  an  ascending  scale  of 
systems,  from  isolated  suns  with  their  attendant  systems  of  jpbmets, 
to  the  stupendous  whole  which  fills  the  eye  of  the  Infinite  Ureator. 

But  the  indieation*  an  that  the  work  of  creation  10  still  in  prognm,  Diipersed 
tbioofh  the  raalms  of  space,  ae  we  have  seen  (p.  336),  are  immeoM  naaws  tk  eoine 
■ort  of  nebalous  matter,  which  in  their  vaiioas  atages  of  oondensation  upon  one 
•r  more  pointe  or  linee,  leem  to  present  in  sibylline  leaves  the  whole  histoiy  of  the 
prog^rBesire  creation  of  existing  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  pietcive  forth  the  aooomplishmeat  of  a  similar  destiny  on  the  part  of  these  roasees 
themselves. 

610.  The  theory  that  worlds  have  been  and  are  still  beinc 
slowly  eyolved  from  primordial  nebulous  masses  by  the  flradud 
operation  of  the  general  forces  and  properties  which  the  Ureator 
has  either  permanently  imparted  to  matter,  or  is  incessantly 
renewing  in  it,  is  called  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  Its  author  is 
Sir  William  HerscheL  But  Laplace,  by  undertaking  to  trace  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  creation  of  the  solar  system,  has  still 
more  effectuaUy  stamped  his  name  upon  it  than  tne  author  him- 
self. The  great  arguments  which  are  urged  in  its  support  are  the 
following : 

(1.)  That  there  is  a  multitude  of  shining  n^bul^s  masses  now 
scattered  throughout  space,  each  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  a  world,  and  some  peihaps  of  systems  of  worlds. 

(2.)  That  these  masses  present  a  long  unbroken  gradation,  from 
a  mass  ^'  without  form  and  void"  to  a  perfect  star :  that  is,  all  the 
various  states  in  which  a  single  nebulous  mass  would  be  during 
the  vast  period  that  it  occupies  in  condensing  from  its  first  rude 
formless  state  into  a  finished  ^lobe. 

(3.)  That  the  uniyerse,  as  it  is,  in  both  the  general  and  particu- 
lar features  of  its  structure,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  natural  me- 
chanical consequence  of  the  hypothesis  in  question. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   THE   PRINCIPLE    OF   UNIVERSAL   GRAVITATION. 

611.  It  is  demonstrated  in  treatises  on  Mechanics,  that  if  a  body 
move  in  a  curve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  areas  traced  by  the 
radius-vector  about  a  fixed  point,  increase  proportionally  to  the 
times,  it  is  solicited  by  an  incessant  force  constantly  directed  to* 
wards  this  point. 

The  following  10  a  geometrical  proof  of  this  principle.  Conceive  the  orbit  to  be 
a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  113)  be  a  portion  of 
it ;  and  S  the  fixed  point  about  which  the  radius-  jpig,  113. 

▼ectof  describes  areas  proportional  to  the  times, 
or  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Since  the  impnlses 
are  only  commnnicated  at  the  angular  points  ^K 

A,  B,  C,  D,  Slc,  of  the  polygon,  the  motion  will  ^  ^^'V-^^  ^^.^ 

be  uniform  along  each  of  the  sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  \^^-'''^ZS^ — ^**Al^^--^^ 
&«. :  and  since  we  may  suppose  the  times  of  de-  ^  > 
scribing  these  sides  to  be  equal,  we  shall  haye  the 
triangular  area  SAB  equal  to  the  triangular  area 
SBC,  and  SBC  equal  to  8CD,  &c.  Produce  AB 
and  make  Be  equal  to  AB,  which  may  be  taken  io 
represent  the  Telocity  along  AB  ;  and  join  Ce.  Ce 
will  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impulse 
that  takes  effect  at  B.  Upon  SB  let  faU  the  per- 
pendiculars Am,  en,  Cr.  Then,  since  AB  a  Be, 
Am  a  en ;  and  smce  the  equivalent  triangles 
SAB,  SBC,  have  a  coitamon  base  SB,  Am  s.  Cr. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  en  =s  Cr,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Cc  k  parallel  to  BS.  The  impulse 
which  the  body  receives  at  B  is  therefore  directed 
from  B  towantt  S.  In  the  same  manner  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  impulse  which  it  receiTct  at  C  is  dimoled  firom  C  towards  6. 
The  line  of  direction  of  the  foroe  pasMS,  therefore,  m  every  position  of  the  body, 
through  the  point  S. 

Now,  by  Kepler's  first  law,  the  areas  described  by  the  radii- 
vectores  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  are  proportional  to  the  times.- 
It  follows  therelbre  from  this  law,  that  each  planet  is  acted  upon 
by  a  force  which  urges  it  continually  towards  the  sun.. 

This  fACt  is  tecmiically  expressed  by  saying  that  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  and  the  farce  which  urges  each  planet 
towaids  the  son  is  called  its  Gravity^  or  Force  of  Gravity,  towards 
the  sun. 

612.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  {mnciples  of  Mechanics,  that  if  a 
body,  continually  urged  by  a  force  directed  to  some  point^  describe; 
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an  ellipse  of  which  that  point  is  a  focus,  the  force  by  which  it  is 
mged  mast  vary  inTersely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Fif  114.  Thai,  let  AB6  (Fig.  114)  be  the 

|.      N,^g^  mppofled  dliptie  orbit  of  the  body, 

^      ^'>^  CAaDdCBiUMiiii-aj[es,andSth« 

focus  towards  which  the  force  is 
ooDstaoil^  directed.  Also  let  P^  be 
one  position  of  the  bodvi  PR  a  tan* 

Sint  to  the  orbit  at  P;  and  draw 
Q  parallel  to  PS,  Qtrv,  HI,  and 
CD,  parallel  to  PR,  Qx  perpeediea- 
^  lar  to  SP,  PF  perpendicular  to  CD, 
and  join  S  and  Q.  CP  and  CD  are 
semi-conjogato  diameters.  Denote 
them,  respectively,  by  A'  and  F ; 
and  denote  the  semi-azes,  CA  and 
CB,  by  A  and  a    Since  HI  is  par- 


allel to  PR,  and,  by  a  well-kaewa 
property  of  the  ellipse,  the  angle  RPS  is  equal  to  the  angle  HPT,  PH  is  eqi   ' 
n :  and  since  UC  »  SC,  and  CE  is  parallel  to  HI,  E  is  the  middle  of  6L 


rty  of  the  ellipse,  the  an^le  RPS  is  eqivsl  ^,i|;*^'\S'f^^^< 
ind  since  HC  ""*  *  «  .  ^    »»»  » 

hsTe,  therefore, 

PB 


[oal  to 
We 


PS  +  PI       P8+PH 


.CAi 


Now  the  foree  at  P  kmeasond  by  3Ptt ;  and  we  may  state  the  proportion 
Pii:Pe: :  PE:  PC: :  A :  A' ;  which  gives  Pv  < 


^-A 


By  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  conjugate  diameters, 
^andDL, 


PGandDL, 


Q?^^iTvxGv)^^{Tu^XGf>). 


cQe,«idGe«9CP»SA't 


^^It  (^«  r--^^')  ^  ^-^^^  •  •  (••> 


If  we  regard  Q  as  inde6nitely  near  to  P,  then  Qs  s 
■ad  therefore 

But  Q»:Qx::PE:PF::CA:PF: 

■ad,  by  analytical  geometry, 

CDxPF«CAxCB,or,CA:PF::CD:CB::B/:B. 

B« 


Hence        Qu:  Q:r::  F:  B,  Q?:  Q? : :  B^ :  BS,  and  Q? »  Q? 


Sabstitnting  in  equation  (a),    Qs'-p- 


V»        B« 


Bt 


9Pic;  whence Q?«  —  .9Ptt. 


Now  triangular  area  SQP  s  k 

thareresuito 

4tf       » 


Ox  •      4H 

,SPX^;  Whence  Q«^«==.  Sobetitaliag, 
•  8™ 


3Pii,or3P»»^  .4i9.  zii.  .  .  (I). 
^  SP 


To  compare  the  intensities  of  the  force  at  diilerent  points  of  the  orbit,  we  muil 
lake  the  Taiues  of  9Pah  by  which  ther  an  measured,  for  the  same  interval  of  time. 
On  tUs  supposition  k  is  constant,  and  therefore  the  force  is  inversely  proportioaal 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  SP. 

It  therefore  follows  from  Kepler's  second  law,  viz. :  that  the 
planets  describe  ellipses  having  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  one  of 
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their  foci ;  that  tbe  force  of  gravity  of  each  planet  towards  the 
son  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sun's 
centre.^ 

613.  By  taking  into  view  Kepler's  third  law,  it  is  proved  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  force,  modmed  only  by  distance  firom  the  sun, 
which  causes  all  the  planets  to  giaVitate  towards  him,  and  retains 
them  in  their  orbits.  This  force  is  conceived  to  be  an  attraction 
of  ^e  matter  of  the  sun  for  the  matter  of  the  planets,  and  is  called 
Ae  Solar  Attraction, 

To  deduce  this  eonseqvenee  ftom  Kepler's  third  Uw,  let  t,  P,  denote  the  periodic 
times  of  any  two  planets ;  r,  r',  their  distances  from  the  son  at  any  assuned  point 
of  time ;  h,  kf,  the  areas  described  by  them  in  any  supposed  nnit  of  time ;  and  A,  B, 
dnd  A^  B',  the  semi-axes  of  their  euipttc  orbits.  Then  kt,  kfU  will  be  equal  to  tbe 
areas  of  the  entire  orbits ;  which  are  also  measured  by  vAB,  vA'B'. 
Thus  ibt :  ib'<' : :  AB  :  A'B',  and  k^fi:  V^t^ : :  ASB>:  A'SB'*. 

But,  by  Kepler's  thiidlaw,  <i:  <^ :  :  A>:  A'8. 

M    B'S 
Dmdinn^,  and  reducing,  ** '  *^  *  *  "A '  "A? ' 

that  is»  the  squares  of  the  areas  detoribed  in  equal  tunes  are  as  the  parameters  of 
theorbits. 

Now,  let/,/,  denote  the  foroes  soliciting  the  two  pUnets.  Then,  by  equation 
(I),  Art.  613, 

/  =  ^.4*..jJ,and/-^.4W^| 
«x  r  41      ^     iM^    ^     u^^        AB«1A'B^1 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  planets  are  solicited  by  a  force  of  fravitatioA 
towards  the  sun,  which  Taries  from  one  planet  to  another  according  to  the  law  of 
the  iuTerse  square  of  their  distance. 

614.  The  motions  of  the  satellites  are  in  conformity  with  Kep 
ler^s  laws ;  hence,  the  planets  which  have  satellites  are  endued 
with  an  attractiye  force  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  sun. 

615.  The  existence  of  a  similar  attractive  power  in  each  of  the 
planets  that  are  devoid  of  satellites,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
observed  inequalities  of  their  motion^  and  of  those  of  the  other 
planets,  may  be  shown  upon  this  supposition  to  be  necessary  con« 
sequences  of  the  attractions  of  the  planets  for  each  other. 

616.  In  like  manner  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  satel* 
lites  and  their  primaries,  show  that  the  satellites  possess  the  same 
property  of  attraction  as  the  sun. 

617.  We  learn  from  the  motions  produced  by  die  action  of  the 
sun  and  planets  upon  each  other,  that  the  intensities  of  their  at- 
tractive forces  are,  at  the  same  distance,  proportional  to  their 
masses,  and  that  the  whole  attraction  of  the  same  body  for  differ- 
ent bodies,  is,  at  the  same  distance,  proportional  to  the  masses  of 
these  bodies.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  a  mutual  attraction 
exists  between  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  that  the  whole  force  <^ 
attraction  of  one  body  for  another,  is  the  result  of  the  attractions 

30 
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of  its  indiTidual  particles.  Moreoyer,  analysis  shows,  that  in  oi« 
der  that  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  whole  body  may  be  that  of  the 
inverse  ratio  of  (tie  square  of  the  distance,  this  must  also  be  the 
law  of  attraction  of  the  particles.  The  fact,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
the  mutual  attraction  oi  particles,  is  also  revealed  by  the  tides  and 
other  phenomena  referable  to  such  attraction.  ^ 

618.  The  celestial  phenomena  compared  with  the  general  laws 
of  motion,  conduct  us  therefore  to  this  great  principle  of  nature ; 
namely,  that  all  particles  of  matter  mutually  attract  each  other  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses^  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  Vnxoer* 
sal  Gravitation.  The  theory  of  its  existence  was  first  promul* 
gated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  is  hence  often  called  NewtorCs 
Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation.  The  force  which  urges  the 
particles  of  matter  towards  each  other  is  called  the  jForce  (jf  Gran)- 
ttation^  or  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation. 

619.  In  the  following  chapters  our  object  will  be  to  derelope  the 
most  important  effects  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  thus  arrived  at 
by  induction.  The  perfect  accordance  that  will  be  observed  to 
obtain  between  the  deductions  from  the  theory  of  imiversal  gravi- 
tation and  the  results  of  observation,  will  afford  additional  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 


CHAPTEH  XX. 

THBORT  07  THE  ELLIPTIC  MOTION  OF  THE  PLAHBTB. 

620.  Let  the  attiaction  of  the  unit  of  mass  of  the  sun  for  the 
unit  of  mass  of  a  planet,  at  the  unit  of  distance,  be  designated  by  1 . 
Hie  whole  attraction  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the  unit  of  mass,  at 
the  same  distance,  will  then  be  expressed  by  the  mass  of  the  sun 
(M) ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  number  of  units  which  its  mass 
contains.    And  the  attraction  F,  at  any  distance  r,  will  result  *from 

M 

the  proportion  M  :  F : :  r* :  1',  which  gives  F  =  -j.  This,  in  the  Ian* 

guage  of  Dynamics,  is  the  Accelerating  Force  soliciting  the  planet. 
As  --j  expresses  the  attraction  of  the  sun  for  a  unit  of  mass  of 
the  planet,  its  attraction  for  the  entire  mass  m  of  the  planet  will  be 
expressed  by  m  --j.  This  is  the  moving  force  of  the  planet,  and 
■ince  it  ia^  at  the  same  distance,  poportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
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pfamet,  the  velocity  due  to  its  action  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
the  mass. 

621.  The  planet  has  also  an  attraction  for  the  sun,  as  well  as  the 
sun  for  the  planet,  and  the  expression  for  its  attractiYe  force,  or  foar 

the  accelerating  force  animating  the  sun,  wiU  obviously  be  3.  The 

sun  will  then  tend  towards  the  planet,  as  the  planet  towards  the 
sun.  But,  if  the  two  bodies  were  to  set  out  from  a  state  of  rest, 
the  veloci^  of  the  planet  would  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the 
velocity  ol  the  sun,  as  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  planet.  For  the  velocity  of  the  planet  would  be  to  that  of  the 
sun  as  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  is  to  the  attractive  force  of 

the  planet,  that  is,  as  -^ :  3,  or  as  M :  m. 

As  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  sun  and  planet  are  mu- 
tual and  equal,  the  attraction  of  the  planet  for  the  entire  mass  of 
the  sun  must  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  sxm  for  the  entire 
mass  of  the  planet. 

622.  T%e  sun  and  any  planet  revolve  about  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity. 

To  show  this,  we  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  Mechanics  that  the  mutual  actions  of  tilie  different 
members  of  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  affect  the  state  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  tne  system.  This  is  called  the  Principle  of  the 
Preservation  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity.  It  follows  from  it  that 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  any  planet  is  at  rest, 
unless  it  has  a  motion  of  translation  in  common  with  the  two  bo* 
dies,  imparted  by  a  force  extraneous  to  the  system.  As  we  are 
concerned  at  present  only  with  the  relative  motion  of  the  sun  and 
planet,  such  motion  of  translation,  if  it  does  exist,  may  be  left 
out  of  account.    Now,  let  S  (Fig.  1 16)  be  the  Rg.  115. 

sun,  and  P  any  planet,  supposed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  at  rest.  If  neither  of  the  two  bo« 
dies  should  receive  a  velocity  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  PS,  the  line  of  their  centres,  they 
would  move  towards  each  other  by  virtue  01 
their  mutual  attraction,  and  meet  at  C  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.*  But,  if  the  body  | 
P  have  a  projectile  velocity  given  to  it  in  any 
direction  P^,  inclined  to  the  Une  PS,  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  proof  that  its  motion  relative  to  the 
son  may  be  in  an  ellipse,  as  is  observed  to 
be  the  case  with  the  planets. 

Now,  while  the  planet  moves  in  space,  the  line  of  the  centres 

*  The  common  centre  of  praTUy  of  two  bodies  liee  on  the  line  joining  their  een* 
Irei^  and  dividee  this  line  into  puts  inyenely  proportioaid  to  the  manei  of  ths 
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of  the  planet  and  sun  must  contiDually  pass  through  the  stationaiy 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  therefore^  when  the  planet  has 
advanced  to  any  point  p^  the  sun  will  have  shifted  its  position  to 
some  point  s  on  uie  line  pC  prolonged.  Mcnreover,  as  tiie  two  bo* 
dies  mutually  gravitate  towards  each  other,  the  paths  of  each  in 
space  will  be  continually  concave  towards  the  other  body,  and 
therefore  also  towards  the  centre  of  gravity  C,  which  is  constantly 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  body.  Since  the  planet  per- 
forms a  revolution  around  the  sun,  the  sun  and  planet  must  each 
continue  to  move  about  the  point  C  until  they  have  accomplished 
a  revolution  and  returned  to  the  line  PCS.  Also,  as  the  distance 
PS  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  revolution,  as  well  as  die  ratio  of  their  distances  I'C 
and  SC  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  they  will  return  to  the  posi- 
tions P,  S,  fipom  which  they  set  out,  and  will  therefore  move  in 
continuous  purves. 

Moreover,  these  curves  are  nmilar  to  the  apparent  orbit  described  by  P  aroond 
S.    For,  draw  8^  parallel  and  eqoal  to  sp,  and  join  Pp  and  S«.    Then,  sinoe 


sC  :  Cp  :  :  SC  :  CP,   Pp  is  parallel  to  S« ;   and  therefore  Pp  produced  passes 

•       rhp'.    Whence,  C^:C| *      "  '    "        —  •     - 

unea  JTUp  i 
orbit  of  P  around  C  is  similar  to  the  apparent  orbit  of  P  around  8.    The  latter  is 


through  y.    Whence,  C^iCpttSPiSp'.     Moreover,  the  angle  PCp  s  PSp'.    It 
■       "        "        ■  — ""^  '      ndtl 


follows,  tiietefore,  that  the  area  PCp  is  similar  to  the  area  PSy ;  and  thus  that  the 
orbit  of  P  around  C  is  similar  to  the  apparent  orbit  of  P  around  8.  The  latter  ii 
known  from  observation  to  be  an  ellipse.     The  former  is  therefore  also  an  ellipse. 

As  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  planet  from  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  are  constantly  reciprocally  proportional  to  their 
masses,  the  orbit  of  the  sun  will  be  exceeoingly  small  in  compari* 
son  yriih  the  orbit  of  the  planet. 

623.  K  to  both  the  sun  and  planet  there  should  be  applied  a 

force  equal  to  the  accelerating  force  of  the  sun,  3,  (621),  but  in  an 

opposite  direction,  the  sun  would  be  solicited  by  two  fc»rces  that 
would  destroy  each  other,  but  the  planet  would  now  be  urged 
towards  the  sun  remaining  stationary,  with  the  accelerating  force 

— -j — ,  or  a  force  the  intensity  of  which  was  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  intensities  of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  planet,  at  the 

distance  of  the  planet.    Now,  the  application  of  a  cpmmon  force 

will  not  alter  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies.     Hence,  in  in* 

vestigating  this  motion,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conceive  the  sun  to  be 

stationary,  if  we  suppose  the  planet  to  be  solicited  by  the  liccelera- 

M  I  m 
ting  force  — -j— .    As  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  very  much  greater 

than  that  of  any  planet,  but  little  error  will  be  committed  in  nes- 
lecting  the  attraction  of  the  planet,  and  taking  into  account  only 

the  sun's  action  --j. 

624.  Analysis  makes  known  the  general  laws  of  the  motion  of 
a  body,  when  impelled  by  a  projectile  force,  and  afterwards  contin- 
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ually  attracted  towards  the  sun's  centre  by  a  force  Taryinginverse* 
ly  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  We  learn  by  it  that  the  body 
will  necessarily  describe  some  one  of  the  conic  sections  around 
the  sun  situated  at  one  of  its  foci.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  na* 
ture  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  is  wholly 
dependent,  for  any  given  distance  of  the  planet,  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  projectile  force,  but  that  the  position  of  the  axis,  and  the  ec* 
centricity  of  the  orbit,  depend  also  upon,  the  angle  of  projection 
(that  is,  the  angle  included,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion, 
between  the  line  of  direction  of  the  projectile  force  and  the  radius* 
vector.)  As  to  the  relative  intensity  ot  the  projectile  force  neces 
sary  to  the  production  of  each  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  certain 
intensity  of  force  will  produce  a  parabola ;  any  less  intensity,  an 
ellipse  or  circle ;  and  any  greater,  an  hypeibola. 

625.  K  the  velocity  that  would  at  a  given  distance  be  imparted 
by  the  sun's  attraction  in  a  second  of  time,  which  is  the  measure 
of  its  intensity  at  the  given  distance,  be  found,  and  also  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  planet  at  any  time,  as  well  as  its  velocity  and  the  angle 
made  by  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  the  radius-vector,  the  form, 
dimensions,  and  position  of  the  planet's  orbit  can  be  computed. 
This  is  to  determine  the  orbit  d  priori.  The  practice  has  been, 
however,  to  determine  the  various  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit  by 
observation,  (as  already  described.  Chap.  VII.) 

The  elements  being  known,  the  equations  of  the  elliptic  mo- 
tion, investigated  on  tne  principles  ot  Mechanics,  serve  to  make 
known  the  position  and  v^ocity  of  the  planet  at  any  time.  (The 
investigation  of  these  equations  may  be  round  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  Article  Physical  Astronomy^  page  653,  in  the  M6- 
canique  El^mentaire  de  Francoeur,  and  in  many  other  similar 
works.)* 

626.  The  physical  the(»y  of  the  moticm  of  a  satellite  around  its 
primary  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  planet 
around  the  sun. 

627.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  (622),  the  centre  of  gravity  ot  the  whole  solar  system 
must  either  be  at  rest,  or  have  a  motion  of  translation  in  space  in 
common  with  the  system,  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  foreign 
force.  We  have  already  seen  (593)  that  it  has  been  ascertained 
from  observation,  that  it  is  in  fact  in  motion. 

628.  The  sun  and  planets  revolve  around  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.    The  path  of  the  sun's  centre  results  from  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  all  the  planets,  and  is  a  compUcated  curve.    As  the  quan 
tity  of  matter  m  all  the  planets  taken  together  is  very  small,  com 
pared  with  that  in  the  sun,  (less  than  ^i^,)  the  extent  of  the  curve 
described  by  the  centre  of  the  sun  cannot  be  very  great.    It  is 

^  The  eqaationt  are  the  fame  withlhoee  deduced  direcUy  ftom  Kepler'a  laws  ot 
the  planetary  motions. 
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found  by  computation,  that  the  distance  between  the  sun's  centra 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  can  nerer  be  equal  to  the 
sun's  diameter. 

629.  It  is  demonstrated  in  treatises  on  Mechanics,  that  if  foreign 
forces  act  upon  a  system  of  bodies,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sys* 
tem  will  move  just  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  system  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  would  move,  under  the  action  of  the  same 
forces.  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  from  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  for  a  primary  planet  and  its  satellites,  their  common  cen* 
tre  of  gravity  will  revolve  around  the  sun,  just  as  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  planet  and  its  satellites  concentrated  at  this 
point  would,  under  the  inlBuence  of  the  same  attraction.  Moreover, 
the  same  considerations  which  show  that  the  sun  and  planets  re- 
volve about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  also  snow  that  a 
primary  planet  and  its  satellites  revolve  about  their  common  centre 
of  gravi^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  a  planbt 
which  has  satellites,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  centre  of  the 
planet  that  moves  agreeably  to  the  first  and  second  laws  of  Kepler, 
out  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  jAsnel  and  its  satellttes ; 
the  planet  and  satellites  revolving  around  the  centre  of  gravity,  as 
it  describes  its  orbit  about  the  sun. 

630.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  around  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  occasions  an  inequality,  both  of  longitude  and  latitude,  in 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  small, 
for  the  reason  that  the  distance  of  the  earth's  centre  from  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  veij  short,  in  comparison  vrith  the  distance  of  the 
sun.  The  mass  oi  the  earth  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  80  to  1, 
while  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  as  60 
to  1  :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  and  moon  lies  vrithin  the  body  of  the  earth. 

631.  It  appears  also  from  the  physical  investigatiop  of  the  ellip- 
tic motion  of  the  planets,  that  Kepler's  third  law  is  not  rigorously 
true.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  planets  upon  the  sun, 
the  ratio  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different  planets  depends  upon 
the  masses  of  the  planets,  as  well  as  their  distances  from  the  sun. 
If  |>  and  p'  be  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  of  the  planets,  a  and  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  sun's  centre,  and  m  and  m'  their 
quantities  of  matter,  that  of  the  sun  being  denoted  by  1,  then,  dis* 
regarding  the  actions  of  the  other  planets, 

_i  _/« 


l+m     l+m* 

As  m  and  m'  are  very  small  fractions,  the  error  resulting  from  their 
omission  will  be  very  small.    If  we  omit  them,  we  shall  have 

which  is  Kepler's  third  law. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THEORY  OF  THE  PERTURBATIONS  OF  THE  ELLIPTIC  IffOTION  OF  THE 
PLANETS  AND  OF  THE  MOON. 


Tig,  116. 


633.  Wb  haye,  in  a  pieTious  chapter,  given  a.  general  idea  of  the  mode  of 
determining,  from  theory  and  observation  combined,  the  law  and  amount  of 
the  pertorl^tions  or  inequalities  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  motions.  We  wo- 
pose  now  to  give  some  insight  into  the  nature  and  manner  of  operation  of  the 
disturbing  forces,  and  will  commence  with  the  perturbations  of  the  moon  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

633.  We  have  already  (283)  shown  how  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  in  any  given  position  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit, 
may  be  determined.  Let  us  now  derive  the  disturbing  forces  that  take  effect 
in  Uie  three  directions  in  which  the  motion  of  the  moon  can  be  changed ; 
namely,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius- 
rector,  of  the  tangent  to  the  orbit,  and 
of  the  perpendiculfl^  to  its  plane.  Let  £ 
(Fig.  116)  be  the  earth,  M  the  moon,  and 
S  the  sun.  Let  the  force  exerted  by  the 
sun  upon  the  moon  be  decomposed  into  two 
forces,  one  acting  along  the  line  MS'  par- 
allel to  ES,  and  the  other  from  M  towards 
E.  If  the  component  along  MS'  were  equal 
to  the  force  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the 
earth,  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth  would  not  be  changed  by  the  action 
of  these  two  forces.  Hence,  the  difference 
between  them  will  be  the  disturbing  force  in 
the  direction  MS'.  The  component  alonff 
ME  is  another  disturbing  force.  It  is  called 
the  Addititious  Force,  l^cause  it  tends  to 
increase  the  gravi^  of  the  moon  towards  the 
earth.  The  disturbinff  force  along  MS'  will 
generally  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ^ 
orbit,  and  may  be  decomposed  into  three  N 
forces,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent, 
another  in  the  direction  of  the  radius-vec- 
tor, and  a  third  in  the  direction  of  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane.  The  first  men- 
tioned component  is  called  the  Tangential 
Force ;  the  second  is  called  the  Ablatitious  Force ;  and  the  third  we  shall  call 
the  Perpendicular  Force. 

The  actual  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  of  the  radius-vector  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  addititious  and  ablatitious  forces,  and  is  called  the 
Radial  Force*  This  and  the  tangential  and  perpendicular  forces  constitute 
the  disturbing  forces,  the  direct  operation  of  which  is  to  be  considered. 

634.  To  obtain  general  ana]3rtical  expressions  for  these  fqrces,  let  the  dis* 
taaee  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  (which  for  the  present  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  constant)  be  denoted  by  a,  and  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
and  sun,  respectively,  by  y  and  z.  Also  let  F  as  the  force  exerted  by  the 
earth  upon  the  moon,  P-ethe  force  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  and 
Q  as  the  force  exerted  by  the  son  upon  the  moon.    Then,  if  we  denote  the 
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I  of  the  earth  hy  1,  and  take  m  to  stand  for  the  maaa  of  the  ann,  we  ahall 
have,  (680,) 

Let  the  force  Q  be  represented  by  the  line  MS  (Fig.  116)  ;  and  let  ita 
component  paralle]  to  £S,  or  MS'  ■»  R,  and  its  component  along  the  radiui- 
rector,  or  ME -bT. 

Q  :  T  : :  MS :  ME ;  or,  -p  :  T  :  :  ir :  y. 


Whence,         addititious  force  T  < 
In  a  similar  manner  we  obtain 

R» 


.^  .  .  .  (ISO). 


ma 


^.  .  .  (181). 
The  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  of  the  son 

Now,  let  a,  A  Y>  denote  the  angles  made  by  the  line  MS',  respectirely,  with 
the  tangent,  the  radius-yector,  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
and  we  shall  have  for  the  components  of  the  disturbing  force  R — P,  along 
these  lines ; 

tangential  force -B ma ("p*  —  "^jcosc  .  .  .  (138); 


ablatitious  force  ^»fna(  -r  — -  —  l 

(i-i) 


cos^ 


perpendicular  for6e  ^ 
Fig.  117. 


cosy. 


(138); 


(134). 


Combining  equation  (133)  with  equation  (130) 
we  obtain  for  the  radial  force, 

radial  force  t«my~r  — ''•^  (  "Ii  —  "3"  )  <50s  fi, 

635.  The  obliquity  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  affects  but  very 
slightly  the  Talue  of  the  tangential  and  radiu 
forces.  If  we  leave  it  out  of  account,  or  sup- 
pose the  moon's  orbit  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  we  shall  have  (Fig.  117)  /?  =  S'ML 
■e  SEM  the  elongation  of  the  moon  &«  f,  and 
•»i  complement  of  ^,  which  gives 


sm^ 


(135); 


tang,  force-emaf  — — —  j 

rad.  forcea-my  — ma  I  --  -^  I  cos  ^  (136). 


636.  Equation  (134)  may  be  transformed 
into  another,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  we  have  in  view.  Let  MK  (Fig. 
116)  represent  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  moon^a  orbit,  MF  the  intersection  of  the  plane  SMK  with  the  plane 
of  the  nu>on's  orbit,  and  SI,  IF  the  intersections  o£  a  plane  passing  through 
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S  and  perpendicular  to  EN,  the  line  of  nodes,  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
and  the  plane  of  the  orhit.  SF  \^ill  be  perpendicolar  to  both  IF  and  MF 
Denote  SIF,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  by  I,  SEN  the  angu- 
lar distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  by  N,  and  SE  9/ka  SM  by  a  and  z,  as 
before. 

Now,  in  equation  (134)  r  stands  for  the  ajigle  S'MK,  but  S'MK-bSMK, 
(neariy,)  and 

SF 
cos  SMK -B  sin  SMF -B  g|||-. 

SF  —  SI  sin  SIF,  and  SI  ««SE  sin  SEI ; 

whence  SF  »  S£  sin  SEI  sin  SIF  »  4  sin  N  sin  I : 

substituting, 

^,.«^      a  sin  N  sin  I      a  sin  N  sin  I 
cos  y  ■=  cos  SMK  — ^^ »i . 

Thus  we  have 

/I         1  \a  sin  N  sin  I  ,,^^ 

perpen.  force  *■  nui  I  ~  —  -—I .  .  .  (137). 

637.  The  variable  z  may  be  eliminated  from  equations  (135),  (136),  and 
(137),  and  other  equations  obtained,  involving  only  the  variables  y  and  f.  Let 
ML  (Fig.  116)  be  drawn  through  the  place  of  the  moon  perpendicular  to  £S. 
Then,  using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  preceding  articles, 

LS  a  jt  (nearly),  ELa  EM  cos  LEMa  y  cos  ^. 
But  LS  — SE  — EL; 

whence  xm^a  —  y  cos  ^,  and  ;!;'■» a* — 3i^ycos^: 

neglecting  the  terms  containing  the  hiffher  powers  of  y  than  the  first,  as  they 
are  very  minute,  y  being  only  about  ^yr  a- 

J 1  „_1  I  ^y<^08^. 

jK*'"a*— 3«*yco8^  ■■  0*  d*       * 

neglecting  all  the  terms  of  th6  quotient  that  involve  higher  powers  of  y  than 

the  first.     Substituting  this  value  of  —  in  equation  (136),  we  obtain, 

or,  (App.  For.  13)^ 

3mysin8^  ,,«.«^ 

tangential  force  —  — —^ —   .  .  .  (1S8). 

Making  the  same  substitution  in  equation  (136),  and  ne^ecting  the  term  eon* 
taining  y*,  there  results, 

my  (1  — 3  cosV) 
radial  force  = -j ; 

or,  (App.  For.  9), 

,.1..               my  (1+3  cos  Sa)  .,^^. 

radial  force  — 2  (^  '  '  '  ^      ^* 

In  equation  (137)  we  have  to  substitute,  besides,  the  value  of  ;r,  viz.  a— y 
cos  ^ ;  then  dividing  and  neglecting  as  before,  we  have 

3mycos^    .    ^t    .    x  /«-^n 

perpen.  force  at — ^^ sm  N  sm  I  .  .  ,  (140.) 

638.  If  the  disturbing  forces  retained  constantly  the  same  intensity  and  di- 
rection, the  result  would  be  a  continual  progressive  departure  from  Uie  ellip- 
tic place ;  but,  in  point  of  &ct,  these  forces  are  subject  to  periodical  changes 
of  intensity  and  direction  from  several  causes,  from  which  results  a  compea- 

31 
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■ation  of  effects,  and  an  eventual  retarn  to  the  elliptic  pboe.    The 
tbe  Tariation  of  the  disturbing  forces  are ; 

(1.)  The  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  eajrth. 

§.  1  The  elliptic  form  of  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sw. 
.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

(4.)  The  inclination  of  the  two  orbits. 

As  the  Tariaftons  of  the  radial  and  tangential  forces,  resulting  from  the  in* 
dination  of  the  orbits,  are  rery  minute,  we  shall  leave  them  out  of  acconot» 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  these  forces  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  regard  the  orbits  as  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

The  first  mentioned  circumstance  is  the  most  {Hrominent  cause  of  Tariation« 
and  gives  rise  to  the  more  conspicuous  peiturbations.  The  other  two  serve 
to  modify  the  variations  of  the  forces  resulting  from  the  first,  and  occasion 
each  a  distinct  set  of  periodical  perturbations. 

039.  Let  us  now  investigate,  m  succession,  the  effects  of  each  of  the  dis- 
turbing forces,  commencing  with  the  tangential  force.  The  tangential  forco 
takes  effect  directly  upon  the  Velocity  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit ;  and  as  ils  line 
of  direction  does  not  pass  through  the  earth,  it  disturbs  the  equable  descrip- 
tion of  areas.  It  also  affects  the  radius-vector  indirectly,  by  changing  the 
oentrifugal  force.  To  understand  the  detail  of  its  action  we  must  inquire  in- 
to the  variations  which  it  undergoes. 

If  we  regard  y  as  constant  in  the  expression  for  the  tangential  force,  (equa. 
138,)  which  amounts  to  considering  the  moon's  orbit  as  circular,  the  expiAS- 
Bton  will  become  equal  to  zero  when  sin  2^  »■  0,  and  will  have  its  maximum 
value  when  sin  2^  »«  1.  It  will  also  change  its  sign  with  sin  2^.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  tanp^ential  force  is  zero  in  the  syzigies  and  quadraturoi, 
where  it  also  changes  its  direction,  and  that  it  attains  its  maximum  value  in 

the  octants.  It  will  be  seen,  on  inspect 
ing  Fig.  118,  that  it  will  be  a  retarding 
force  in  the  first  quadrant,  (AB)  Accord- 
ingly, it  will  be  an  accelerating  force  in 
the  second,  a  retarding  force  again  in  the 
third,  and  an  accelerating  force  again  in 
the  fourth. 

This  will  also  appear  upon  considering 
'  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force  par- 
aflel  to  the  line  of  the  centres  of  the  sun 
and  earth,  in  the  various  quadrants.  In 
the  nearer  half  of  the  orbit  the  sun  tends 
to  draw  the  moon  away  from  the  earth, 
and  the  force  in  question  is  directed  to- 
wards the  sun.  In  the  more  remote  half 
the  sun  tends  to  draw  the  earth  away  from  the  moon,  but  we  may  regard  it, 
instead,  as  ur^ne  the  moon  from  the  earth  by  the  same  force  ;  for  the  rela- 
tive motion  will  be  the  same  on  this  sapposition.  In  the  part  of  the  orbit 
supposed,  then,  the  distvrbing  force  under  consideration  will  be  directed  from 
the  sun,  as  represented  in  Fig.'  118. 

040.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  tangential  force  will  alteoiately  retard  and 
accelerate  the  motion  ef  the  moon  during  its  passage  through  the  different 
quadrants,  and  that  the  maximum  of  velocity  will  occur  in  the  syzigies.  A,  C, 
where  the  accelerating  force  becomes  zero,  and  the  minimum  of  velocity  in 
the  quadratures,  B,  D,  where  the  retarding  force  becomes  zero.  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  the  arcs  AB,  BC,  CD,  and  DA,  would  be 
equal,  and  the  retardation  of  the  velocity  in  one  quadrant  would  be  compen- 
sated for  by  an  equal  acceleration  in  the  next,  and  at  the  dose  of  a  syiMMye 
revolution  the  velocity  of  the  moon  would  be  the  same  as  at  its  comroenco* 
ment.  As  the  velooity  is  greatest  in  the  syzigies  and  least  in  the  quadratuf^Sy 
aiMl  as  the  degree  of  retardation  is  the  same  as  that  of  aocelexvtioB,  the  notfi 
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motion*  most  hare  place  in  the  octants.  Now,  as  the  moon  mores  from  the 
syziffy  A  with  a  motion  greater  than  the  mean  motion,  her  tme  place  wiU  be 
in  advanee  of  her  mean  place,  and  will  become  more  and  more  so  till  she 
reaches  the  octant,  where  the  true  motion  is  eqnal  to  the  mean.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  tme  and  mean  place  will  then  be  the  greatest ;  for  after 
tiiat,  the  true  motion  becoming  less  than  the  mean,  the  mean  place  will  am> 
proach  nearer  to  the  tme,  till  at  the  quadrature  they  coincide.  Beyond  B, 
t&e  tme  motion  still  continuing  less  than  the  mean,  the  mean  place  \nXi  be  in 
adTance  of  the  true,  and  the  separation  will  increase  till  at  the  octant  the 
true  motion  has  attained  to  an  equality  with  the  mean  motion,  after  which,  the 
mean  motion  being  the  slowest,  the  tme  place  will  approach  the  mean  till  at 
the  syxigy  C  they  again  coincide.  Corresponding  effects  wiU  take  place  in 
the  two  remaining  quadrants.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  tangential 
force  produces  an  inequality  of  longitude,  which  attains  to  its  maximum  posi- 
tive and  negative  value  in  the  octants,  and  is  zero  in  the  syzigies.  This  is  the 
ioequalitY  known  in  Plane  Astronomy  by  the  name  of  Variation,  (996.) 

641.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  modifications  of  the  effects  of  the  tangen- 
tial force,  that  result  from  the  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  orbit.  Suppose  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  moon  sets  o&t  from  conjunction  the  son  is  in  the 
apogee  of  its  orbit :  then  it  is  plain  that,  during  the  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon,  the  sun's  disturbing  force  would  be  on  the  increase  by  reason  of  the 
diminution  of  the  suo^s  d&tance,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  retardation  in 
the  first  quadrant  would  be  less  than  the  acceleration  in  the  second,  and  Hm 
retardation  in  the  third  less  than  the  acceleration  in  the  fourth.  So  that, 
when  the  moon  had  again  come  round  into  conjunction^the  aeeeleration  would 
have  over-compensated  the  retardation.  This  kind  of  aotioa  would  go  on  se 
long  as  the  sun  approached  the  earth ;  but  when  it  had  passed  the  perigee  of 
its  orbit,  and  began  to  recede  from  ihe  earth,  the  reverse  effect  would  take 
place,  and  a  retudation  of  the  moon's  orbitual  motion  would  happen  each 
revolution.  If  the  anomalistic  revolution  of  the  sun  was  an  exact  multiple  of 
the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  acceleration  in  each  revolution  of  the 
moon  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee  of  its  or- 
bit, would  be  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent  retardation  in  the  revolution 
of  the  moon  answeting  to  the  same  distance  of  the  sun  in  its  passafle  from  the 
apogee  to  the  perigee ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  moon  would  be  the  same  at 
the  close  of  an  anomalistic  revolution  of  the  sun  as  at  its  commeneement.  But 
as  this  relation  does  not,  in  fact,  subsist  between  the  anomalistic  revolution 
of  the  sun  and  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  a  compensation  between 
the  accelerations  and  retardations,  answering  to  the  different  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  w^  not  be  effected  until  conjunctions  shall  have  occurred  at  every 
variety  of  distance  of  the  sun  in  each  half  of  its  orbit.  Since  the  anomatistie 
and  synodic  revolutions  are  incommensurable,  the  sun  will  be,  in  reality,  in 
every  variety  of  position  in  its  orbit  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  in  process  of 
time ;  so  that  eventually  the  original  velocitv  in  coiyunction  will  be  regained. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  variation  of  the  moon's  motion  from  one  revo- 
lution to  another,  occasioned  by  the  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  orbit,  w  periodic. 
Its  period  wOl  be  the  interval  of  time  m  which  the  moon  ¥^11  perform  a  cer- 
tain number  of  synodic  revolutions,  while  the  sun  performs  a  certain  number 
of  anomalistic  revolutions.  Avoiding  unnecessary  precision,  we  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  but  a  moderate  number  of  years. 

643.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  eUiptic  form  of 
the  moon's  orbit.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  the  oitnt  being  an 
eOipoe,  the  areas  AEB,  BEC,  CED,  and  DEA,  (Fig.  1180  wiU  be  unequal, 
and  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion,  the  ares  AB,  BC,  CD,  and  DA, 
will  be  described  in  unequal  times.    It  follows  from  this,  that  the  retardation 

*  The  expracnons,  mean  motfon,  true  motion,  mean  place,  tme  place,  are  hflt 
to  be  nndenrtood  only  ia  relation  to  the  pertnrbatkm  under  consideration. 
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in  the  &«t  quadrant  win  not  be  ezactlj  compensated  by  the  aecelexation  ia 
the  second,  and  that  the  retardation  in  the  ih&d  will  not  be  exactly  compen- 
sated hj  the  acceleration  in  the  fourth.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  synodio 
XBTolntion  the  moon  will  have  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  velocity.  Its  mean 
motion  will  then  vary  from  one  revolution  to  another,  by  reason  of  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  its  orbit.  This  variation  will  be  periodic,  like  that  just  considerea, 
and  for  sinoular  reasons.  The  excess  or  deficiency  of  velocity  at  the  close  of 
any  one  revolution,  will  in  time  be  compensated  by  an  equal  deficiency  or 
excess  occurring  at  the  close  of  another  revolution,  when  the  sun  has  a  cer- 
tain different  position  with  respect  to  the  perigee  of  the  moon's  orbit 

643.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  radial  force. 
The  direct  genera]  effect  of  the  radial  force,  is  an  alteration  in  the  intensity 
of  the  moon's  gravity  towards  the  earth,  and  in  its  law  of  variation.  Its 
specific  effects  are  periodical  variations  in  the  magnitude,  eccentricitv,  and 
position  of  the  orbit.  As  it  is  directed  towards  the  earth,  it  will  not  disturb 
the  equable  description  of  areas.  To  discover  the  variations  of  this  force 
we  have  only  to  discuss  the  general  analytical  expression  for  it,  already  in- 
vestigated.   It  is, 

,.  ,  .            my  (1—3  cos*  rt 
radial  force  ■«  -^ ^ . 

We  shall  have  radial  force  nO,  when  1  —  3  cos^f  >aO,  or  when  cos 
^  »■  i:  ^1.  This  value  of  cos  f  answer^  to  four  points  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  quadratures,  and  about  35^  distant  from  them.  When  cos  f^  is  numeri- 
cally greater  than  ^|  the  result  wil]  be  negative,  and  when  it  is  less  than 
yj  the  result  will  be  positive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Uie  radial  force 
increases  the  gravity  of  the  moon  in  the  quadratures,  and  for  about  35^  on 
each  side  of  Siem,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  a  synodic  revolution  it 
diminishes  it. 

When  the  moon  is  in  quadratures,  cos  ^  »  0,  and 

radial  force  »^  ....  (141). 
In  the  sysigies,  we  have  cos  ^  ■«  ^  1,  which  gives 
radialforce— —  ^.  .  .  (143). 

It  apoears,  then,  that  the  diminution  of  the  moon's  gravity  in  the  syxigies 
is  double  of  its  increase  in  the  quadratures. 

We  learn  also  from  equations  ^141)  and  (143),  that  the  radial  force  in  the 
quadratures  and  sysigies  varies  direcUy  as  the  distance ;  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  gravity  of  the  moon  varies  at  these  points  by  a  different  law 
from  that  of  the  inverse  squares.  Id  the  quadratures  the  gravity  will  be  in- 
creased most  at  the  greatest  distance,  where  it  is  the  least ;  and  thus  it  will 
vanr  in  a  less  rapid  ratio  than  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  the  syzigies  it 
will  be  diminished  most  at  the  greatest  distance,  or  where  it  is  the  least ;  and 
accordingly,  at  these  points  it  will  vaiy  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  square 
of  the  distance. 

644.  An  easy  investigation,  with  the  aid  of  the  differential  calculus,  proves 

that  the  mean  diminution  of  the  moon's  gravity  from  the  sun's  action  is  ^^; 

r  representing  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  irom  the  earth. 
The  value  of  this  expression  is  readily  found  to  be  equal  to  about  the  360tb 
part  of  the  whole  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth. 

In  consequence  of  this  diminution,  the  moon  must  describe  her  oibit  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  earth,  with  a  less  angular  velocity,  and  in  a  longer 
time,  than  if  she  were  acted  on  only  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 

645.  The  radial  force  of  the  stm  alters  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit 
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And  differently  in  different  reToIutions  of  the  moon,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  line  of  syzigies  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides.  When  these  lines 
are  coincident  the  eccentricity  is  increased.  «     « |  q 

For,  suppose  PMAN  (Fig.  119)  to  be  the  ** 

elliptic  orbit  of  the  moon  that  would  be 
described  under  the  influence  of  a  force 
varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. In  going  from  the  apogee  to  the 
perigee,  the  gravity  will  inbrease  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance ;  the  true  orbit  will 
therefore  fall  within  the  ellipse,  aiid  the 
perigean  distance  (EP')  will  be  less  than 
for  the  ellipse.  Consequently,  the  eccen- 
tricity will  increase  so  much  the  more  as 
the  major  axis  diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  going  from  the  perigee  to 
the  apogee,  the  gravity  will  decrea^  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance,  and  the  moon  will  consequently  recede  farther  from  the  earth 
than  if  the  orbit  described  was  an  ellipse.  Therefore,  in  this  half  of  the  or- 
bit the  eccentricity  will  also  be  increased.  When  the  apsides  are  in  quadra- 
tures the  eccentricity  will  be  diminished ;  for  the  gravity  will  then  vary  from 
the  apogee  to  the  perigee,  and  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  in  a  less  ratio 
than  that  of  the  inverse  squares ;  and  therefore  the  results  wUl  be  contrary 
to  those  iust  obtained.  The  eccentricity  will  have  its  maximum  value  when 
the  apsides  are  in  syzigies,  and  its  minimum  when  they  are  in  quadratures ; 
for,  in  every  other  position  of  the  line  of  apsides  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
syzigies,  the  radial  force  in  the  apogee  and  perigee  will  be  less  than  in  these 
positions,  (equa.  139*)  and  therefore  alter  less  the  proportional  gravity  of  the 
moon  in  the  apogee  and  perigee.  It  is  evident,  from  the  gradu^  decrease  ot 
the  radial  force  as  we  recede  from  the  syzigies  and  quadratures,  that  the  ec- 
centricity will  continually  diminish  in  the  progress  of  the  apsides  from  the 
syzigies  to  the  quadratures,  and  that  it  will  continually  increase  from  the 
quadratures  to  the  syzigies. 

The  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  thus  produced,  will  }fe 
attended  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  thus 
of  the  longitude.  And  this  change  is  the  conspicuous  inequality  of  the  moon, 
known  by  the  name  of  Evection,  (296.) 

646.  The  radial  force  also  produces  a  motion  of  the  line  of  apsides.  If  the 
moon  was  only  acted  upon  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  its  orbit  would  be  an 
ellipse,  and  the  motion  frotn  one  apsis  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
one  point  where  the  orbit  cuts  the  radius-vector  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
would  be  180^.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  gravity  due  to  the  earth's 
attraction  is  constantly  either  diminished  or  increased  by  the  radial  disturbing 
force  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  its  true  orbit  must  continually  deviate  from 
the  ellipse  that  would  be  described  under  the  sole  action  of  the  earth's  attri- 
tion. When  from  the  action  of  this  force  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  moon's 
gravity,  she  will  continually  recede  from  the  ellipse  in  question,  her  path  will 
be  less  bent,  and  she  must  therefore  move  through  a  greater  angular  distance 
before  the  central  force  will  have  deflected  her  course  into  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  radius-vector.  Accordingly,  she  will  move  through  a  greater 
angular  distance  than  180^  in  going  from  one  apsis  to  another,  and  thus  the 
apsides  will  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  force  increases  the 
moon's  gravity,  her  path  will  fall  within  the  ellipse,  its  curvature  will  be  in- 
creased, and  therefore  it  will  be  brought  to  intersect  the  radius-vector  at  right 
angles  at  a  less  angular  distance.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  apsides  will 
move  backward.  Now,  we  have  shown  (643)  that  the  radial  disturbing  force 
of  the  sun  alternately  diminishes  and  increases  the  moon's  gravity  to  the  earth. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  apsides  will  be  alternately  diraet 
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and  retroffnde ;  but  since,  as  has  been  ahownt  (643,)  the  diminntion  i 
during  a  longer  part  of  the  moon's  revolution,  and  is  moreover  greater  than 
the  increase,  the  direct  motion  will  exceed  the  retrograde,  and  therefore  in 
an  entire  revolution  the  apsides  w^  advance. 

647.  The  observed  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  moon*s  orbit  is  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  produced  by  the  radial  disturbing  force.  It  is  in  part  due  to  the 
action  of  the  tangentuil  force.  This  force  alters  the  centrifug^  force  of  the 
moon,  and  thus  changes  its  gravity  towards  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  radial  force. 

648.  The  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  orbit  is  the  occasion  of  a  change  in 
the  radial  force,  from  which  results  a  perturbation  of  longitude  called  the  An- 
nual Equation^  (396.)    The  mean  diminution  of  the  moon's  gravity,  arising 

fnr 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  the  mean  radial  force,  is  equal  to  ^,  (644.) 

Hence  this  diminution  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth.  Therefore,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  perigee  of  its 
orbit,  its  distance  from  the  earth  diminishing,  the  mean  dimmntion  of  the 
moon's  gravity  to  Uie  earth  will  increase,  and  consequently  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  wiQ  become  greater,  and  its  motion  slower,  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  The  contrary  wUl  take'i^ace  while  the  sun  is  moving  from 
the  perigee  to  the  apogee. 

640.  The  disturbing  force  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
produces  a  tendency  in  the  moon  to  quit  that  plane,  from  which  there  results 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  the  nodes,  and  a  change  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic.  If  we  examine  the  gene- 
ral expression  for  this  force,  vis : 

3my  cos  f 


perpen.  force  i 


«■ 


sin  N  sin  I, 


Fig.  120. 


we  see  that  for  any  given  values  of  N  and  I,  it  will  be  sero  in  the  qnadra- 
tsres,  and  have  its  greatest  value  in  the  sysigies ;  and  that  it  will  change  its 
direction  in  the  quadratures,  lying,  in  the  nearer  half  of  the  orbit,  on  the 
same  side  of  its  plane  as  the  sun,  and  in  the  more  remote  half,  on  the  opposite 
side.  We  perceive  also  that  it  vnil  be  zero  for  every  value  of  f,  or  for  every 
elongation  of  the  moon,  when  the  angle  N  is  sero,  that  is,  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  will  attain  its  maximum,  for  any  given  elongation, 
when  the  line  of  direction  of  the  sun  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  nodes. 
It  will  also  be  the  less,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  smaller  is  the  incli- 
nation I. 

650.  Now  let  NM'R  (Fig.  180)  repre 
sent  th6  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  S  the  sun, 
supposed  stationary,  the  line  of  the  nodes 
being  in  quadratures ;  and  let  L,  L'  be  the 
points  of  the  orbit  ^QO  distant  from  the 
nodes.  The  direction  of  the  force,  in  the 
various  points  of  the  orbit,  is  indicated  by 
the  arrows  drawn  in  the  figure.  When  the 
moon  \»  at  any  point  M'  between  L  and  the 
descending  node  N',  she  will  be  drawn  out 
of  the  plane  in  which  she  is  moving  by  the 
disturbing  force.  M'K',  and  compelled  to 
move  in  such  a  line  as  MT.  The  node  N' 
will  therefore  retrograde  to  some  point  n'. 
When  she  is  at  any  point  M,  moving  from 
the  ascending  node  K  towards  L,  her  course 
will  be  changed  to  the  line  Mt,  lying,  like 
the  line  M'/',  below  the  orbit,  which  being  produced  backward,  meets  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  some  point  n,  behind  N.   The  nodes,  therefore,  retro* 
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Fig.  131 


fnAe  in  this  Dosition  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  in  the  fonner.  When  the  moon 
IS  in  1  he  half  K'L'N  of  the  orbit,  lying  below  the  ecliptic,  the  abeolute  direo- 
lion  of  the  disturbing  force  will  be  reversed,  and  thus  its  tendency  will  be  the 
same  as  before,  namely,  to  draw  the  moon  towards  the  ecliptic.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  thronghont  this  half  of  the  orbit,  as  in  the  other,  the  motion  of 
the  nodes  will  be  retrograde.  Accordingly,  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadra- 
tures, or  90^  distant  from  the  son,  they  will  retrograde  during  every  part  of 
the  revolution  of  the  moon. 

651.  Suppose  the  sun  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  line  of  nodes,  or  the  nodes  to 
be  in  syzigies.  In  this  case  the  perpendicular  force  will  be  aero,  (649,)  and 
therefore  there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit. 

659.  Next,  let  the  situation  of  the  sun  be  intermediate  between  the  two 
just  considered,  as  represented  in  Figs.  190  and  191.  The  effect  of  the  dis 
turbing  force  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  situation  from  the  quadrature  q 
(Fig.  190)  to  the  node  N',  and  from  the  quadrature  g*  to  the  node  N.  But 
throughout  the  arcs  Ny,  N^',  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  therefore  the 
eflfects,  will  be  reversed.  Ttie  node  will  then  retrograde,  as  before,  while  Uie 
moon  moves  over  the  arcs  ^N'  and  ^'N,  and  advance  while  she  is  in  the  arcs 
N^,  Ny.  But  as  the  force  is  greatest  over  the  arcs  ^N',  ^'N,  which  con- 
tarn  the  83rzigies,  (649,)  and  as  these  arcs  are  also  longer  than  the  arcs  N^, 
Ny,  the  node  will,  on  the  whole,  retrograde  each  revolution.  The  velocity 
of  retrogradation  will,  however,  be  less  than  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadra- 
tures, and  proportionably  less  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  this  position  is 
greater. 

In  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  191, 
a  direct  motion  will  take  place  over  the 
ares  ^N'  and  ^N ;  but  as  N^'  and  N'^,  the 
arcs  of  retrograde  motion,  are  of  greater 
extent  than  ^'N'  and  ^N,  and  moreover 
contain  the  syzigies,  the  retrograde  motion 
in  each  revolution  must  exceed  the  direct, 
as  before. 

If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  the 
effect  of  the  disturbing  force  will  obviously 
be  the  same  in  any  one  position  of  the  sun, 
as  in  the  position  diametrically  opposite  to 
it.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  line  of  the 
nodes  has  a  retrograde  motion  in  every 
possible  position  of  the  sun. 

653.  We  have  thus  far  supposed  the  sun 
to  remain  stationary  in  the  various  posi- 
tions in  which  we  have  supposed  it,  during  the  revolution  of  the  moon.  It 
remains,  then,  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  sun^s  motion  in  this  interval.  And 
first,  it  is  plain,  that,  as  the  sun  advances  from  S  towards  N',  (Fig.  120,)  tira 
arcs  Ny,  NV  will  increase,  and  the  arcs  yN'  and  y'N  diminish ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that,  during  the  advance  of  the  sun  from  the  point  90^  behind  the 
descending  node  to  this  node,  its  motion  in  the  course  of  each  revolution  of 
the  moon  will  cause  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node  to  be  slower  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  While  Sie  sun  moves  from  the  ascending  node  to  the 
9QO  from  it,  the  effect  of  its  motion  will  obviously  be  just  the  reverse  of  this. 
During  its  passage  from  the  descending  to  the  ascending  node,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  in  either  quadrant  as  in  that  diametrically  opposite. 

The  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  perpendicular  force  conspires  with 
the  difference  of  situation  of  the  sun  and  its  motion  during  a  revolution  of  the 
moon  in  diminishing  or  increasing,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  velocity  of  retro- 
gradation  of  the  nodes. 

654.  Let  us  now  treat  of  the  change  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  result 
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ing  fimn  the  distatbing  action  of  the  sun.  And  first,  if  we  refer  to  Fig.  190 
we  shall  see  that  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadrature  the  inclination  will  dimin- 
ish while  the  moon  is  meving  from  the  ascending  node  N  to  the  point  L  90^ 
distant  from  it,  and  increase  wliiie  she  is  moving  from  L  to  the  other  node 
N'.  In  the  other  half  of  the  orbit  the  tendency  of  the  disturbing  force  is  the 
same,  (650 ;)  and  therefore  while  the  moon  is  movinff  from  N'  to  L'  the  in- 
olination  will  diminish,  and  while  she  is  moving  from  L'  to  N  it  will  increase. 
The  diminutions  and  increments  will  compensate  each  other,  and  the  original 
inclination  will  be  regained  at  the  close  of  the  revolution. 

When  the  nodes  are  in  syzigies  there  will  be  no  change  of  inclination, 
(649.) 

655.  In  the  situations  of  the  sun  represented  in  Figs.  120  and  121  the 
inclination  will  decrease  from  ^  to  L  and  from  /  to  L',  ^and  increase  from  L 
to  <f  and  from  \J  to  9,  the  effects  being  the  same  as  wh^n  the  nodes  are  in 
quadratures  oyer  the  arcs  ^L  and  LN'  in  Fig.  120,  and  NL  and  L^'  in  Fig. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig*  121. 


121,  and  being  reversed  over  the  arcs  N^  and  Ny  in  Fig.  120,  and  ^N  and 
^'N'  in  Fig.  121.  When  the  sun  has  the  position  represented  in  Fi^.  120, 
the  arcs  of  increase  L^^  and  Uq  will  be  greater  than  the  arcs  of  dimmution 

SL  and  q'lJ.  The  disturbing  force  will  also  be  greater  in  the  former  arcs 
[lan  in  the  latter.  In  the  position  supposed,  therefore,  there  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  an  increase  of  inclination  eVery  revolution.  When  the  sun  is  in  the 
position  represented  in  Fig.  121,  the  arcs  of  diminution  ^L  andyL'  will  be 
the  greater ;  and  the  force  in  them  will  also  be  the  greater.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  inclination  each  revolution  of  the 
moon. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  the  results  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  positions  diametrically  opposite. 

656.  To  inquire  now  into  the  consequences  of  the  sun's  motion  during  the 
revolution  of  the  moon.  As  the  sun  moves  from  S  towards  N'  (Fig.  120) 
the  arcs  L^',  L'^,  over  which  there  is  an  increase  of  the  inclination,  will  in- 
"^rease  ;  and  the  arcs  ^L,  q'Uy  over  which  there  is  a  diminution,  will  diminish. 
The  motion  of  the  sun  will,  therefore,  in  approaching  the  descending  node, 
render  the  increase  of  the  inclination  each  revolution  of  the  moon  greater  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  When  the  sun  is  receding  from  the  ascending  node, 
the  corresponding  arcs  will  experience  corresponding  changes,  and  therefore 
the  diminution  will  now  be  less  than  if  the  sun  were  stationary. 

The  results  will  be  similar  for  the  opposite  quadrants  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  of  nodes. 

057.  Since  the  inclination  diminishes  as  the  sun  recedes  firom  either  node, 
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iod  inoreasea  as  it  approaches  either  node,  it  will  be  the  least  when  the  nodes 
are  in  quadratures,  and  the  greatest  when  thej  are  in  sjrzigies. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  change  of  inclination  which  we  hare 
been  considering  is  modified  by  the  retrognuie  motion  of  the  node ;  and  thus, 
that,  besides  the  variations  of  this  element  connected  wit)i  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  sun,  there  is  another  extending  through  the  period  employed  by  the 
node  in  completing  a  revolution  with  respect  to  both  the  sun  and  moon. 

668.  The  perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  moon,  comprising  ine- 
qualities of  orbit  longitude,  and  variations  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  orbit, 
which  have  now  been  under  consideration,  depend  upon  the  configurations  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  perigee  of  each  orbit,  and 
the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit.  Theip  effects  will  disappear  when  the  configu- 
rations upon  which  they  depend  become  the  same.  They  are  therefore  /»e- 
riodical. 

659.  The  perturbations  of  the  motions  of  a  planet,  produced  by  the  action 
of  another  planet,  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  perturbations  of  the  motions 
of  the  moon,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  disturbing  forces  are 
obviously  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  are  subject  to  variations  from  precisely 
similar  oauses.  But,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  and 
their  great  distances,  their  disturbing  forces  are  much  more  minute  than  the 
disturbing  force  of  the  sun.  From  this  cause,  together  with  the  slow  rela- 
tive motion  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  body,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  and 
nodes,  and  the  accompanying  variations  of  eccentricity  and  inclination,  are 
very  much  more  gradual  m  the  case  of  the  planets  than  in  the  case  of  ^e 
moon.  Their  periods  comprise  many  thousands  of  years,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  called  Secular  Motions  or  Variations,  In  consequence  of  the  greater 
feebleness  of  the  disturbing  forces,  the  periodical  inequalities  are  also  much 
less  in  amount.  Moreover,  as  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  moon,  and  as  the  variations  of  its  orbit  are  more  gradual  than 
those  of  the  lunar  orbit,  the  compensations  produced  by  a  change  of  confign* 
rations  are  much  more  slowly  effected,  and  thus  the  periods  of  the  inequali- 
ties are  much  longer. 

660.  The  motions  of  the  moon  would  be  subject  to  no  secular  variations  if 
the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun  were  unchangeable ;  but  the  secular  variation 
of  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun's  orbit,  which  answers  to  an  equal  variation  of 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  that  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
planets,  ffives  rise  to  a  secular  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  moon,  called 
the  Acceleration  of  the  Moon.  This  inequality  was  discovered  from  observa* 
lion.    Its  physical  cause  was  first  made  known  by  Laplaoe. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF  THB  RELATIVE  MASSES  AND  DENSITIES  OF  THE  SUN,  MOON,  AND 
PLANETS  i  AND  OF  THB  RELATIVE  INTENSITY  OF  THE  GRAVITY 
AT  THEIR  SURFACE. 

661.  The  perturbations  which  a  planet  produces  in  the  motions 
of  the  other  planets,  depend  for  their  amount  chiefly  upon  the  ra- 
tio of  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  to  the  distance  of  the 
planet  disturbed  from  the  same  body.    Now,  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
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tances  is  known  by  the  methods  of  Plane  Astronomy ;  conae* 
quently,  the  observed  amount  oi  the  perturbations  ought  to  make 
known  the  ratio  of  the  masses,  the  only  unknown  element  upon 
which  it  depends; 

This  is  one  method  of  determining  the  masses  of  the  planets. 
The  masses  of  those  planets  which  have  satellites  may  be  found 
by  another  and  simpler  method,  viz. :  by  comparing  the  attractive 
force  of  the  planet  for  either  one  of  its  satellites  with  the  attract- 
ive force  of  the  sun  for  the  planet.  These  forces  are  to  each  other 
directly  as  the  masses  of  the  planet  and  sun,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  satellite  from  the  primary^  and  of 
the  primary  from  the  sun.  Thus,  calling  the  forces  /^  F,  the 
masses  m,  M,  and  the  distances  (2,  D,  we  luive 

/.  IT.  .  ^.  *^  . 

whence  we  obtain  m :  M  :  ifiP  :  FD*.  If  we  regard  the  orbits  as 
circles,  then  d  and  D  will  be  the  mean  distances,  respectively,  of 
the  satellite  from  the  primary,  and  of  the  primary  from  the  sun, 
and  are  given  in  tables  II,  III,  and  VI.  The  ratio  of  /  to  F  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  described  by  the 
satellite  and  primary,  in  some  short  interval  of  time  ;*  since  these 
are  sensibly  equal  to  the  distances  that  the  two  bodies  are  deflect'* 
ed  in  this  interval  from  the  tangents  to  their  orbits,  towards  the 
centres  about  which  they  are  revolving :  and  since  the  rates  of 
motion  and  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  the  planet  and  satellites  are 
known,  these  arcs  and  their  versed  sines  are  easily  determined. 

662.  The  second  column  of  Table  IV  exhibits  the  relative 
masses  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived determinations,  that  of  the  sun  being  denoted  by  1 . 

663.  The  quantities  of  matter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as 
well  as  their  bulks,  being  known,  their  densities  may  be  easily 
computed ;  for,  the  densities  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
quantities  of  matter  divided  by  their  bulks.  The  third  column  of 
Table  IV  contains  the  densities  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  that 
of  the  earth  being  denoted  by  1.  It  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  it, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  densities  of  the  planets  decrease  as  we 
recede  from  the  sun. 

664.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  also  readily  be  found,  when  the 
masses  and  bulks  of  these  bodies  are  known.  For  supposing 
them  to  be  spherical,  and  not  to  rotate  on  their  axes,  the  gravity 
at  their  surface  will  be  directly  as  their  masses  and  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  radii,  or,  in  other  words,  proportional  to  their 
masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  their  radii.  The  centrifugal 
force  at  the  surface  of  a  planet,  generated  by  its  rotation  on  its 

*  It  IB  to  be  observed  that  the  vened  sines  here  mentioned  relate  to  the  actual 
am  deaeribed  in  the  two  unequal  orbita. 
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tai»t  dim&ushes  the  gravity  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of 
the  planet.  The  diminution  thus  produced  on  any  of  the  planets 
is  not,  however,  very  considerable.  The  method  of  determinixig 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  surface  of  a  body  in  rotation,  is  given  in 
treatises  on  Mechanics.  (See  Courtenay's  Mechanics,  pages  250 
and  251.) 

The  fourth  column  of  Table  IV  exhibits  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  that  at 
U^e  sunace  of  die  earth  being  denoted  by  1. 


CHAPTER    XXin. 


OF  TUB  FIGURE  AMD  ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH  ;  AND  OF  THE  PRE- 
CESSION OF  THE  EQUINOXES  AND  NUTATION. 

665.  We  have  ahready  seen  (159)  that  measurements  made  upon 
the  earth's  surface  establish  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid,  and  that  the  oblateness  at  the  poles  is  about  ^^  j. 

666.  From  the  amount  and  law  of  the  variation  of  the  force  of 

Savity  upon  the  eartli's  surface,  ascertained  by  observations  upon 
e  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  it  is  proved  that  the  matter 
of  the  earth  is  not  homogeneous,  but  denser  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  it  is  arranged  in  concentric  strata  of  nearly  an  elliptical 
form  and  uniform  density. 

The  fact  of  the  greater  density  of  the  earth  towards  its  centre 
has  also  been  established  by  observations  upon  the  deviation  of  a 
plumb-line  from  the  vertical,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  a  moun- 
tain ; — ^the  amount  of  the  deviation  being  ascertained  by  observing 
the  difference  in  the  zenith  distance  of  the  same  star,  as  measured 
with  a  zenith-sector  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain.  To  the 
north  of  the  mountain  the  plummet  was  drawn  towards  the  south 
and  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  was 
diminished ;  while  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  the  plummet  was 
drawn  towards  the  north,  and  the  zenith  distance  of  tlie  same  star 
was  increased  by  an  equal  amount :  and  thus  the  difference  of  the 
two  measured  zenith  distances  was  equal  to  twice  the  deviation  of 
the  plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  in  either  of  the  positions  of 
the  instrument ;  (allowance  being  made  fpr  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude of  the  two  stations,  as  determined  from  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  known  length  of  a  degree.) 

Such  observations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  in  1774,  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  Schehallien  in  Scotland.  The  observed  deviation 
of  the  plumb-line  made  known  the  ratio  of  the  attraction  of  the 
mountam  to  that  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thus  the  relative  quanti* 
ties  of  matter  in  the  mountain  and  earth.   These  being  ascertained. 
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and  the  figure  and  bulk  of  the  mountain  hayinff  been  detennined 
by  a  survey,  the  relative  density  of  the  earth  and  mountain  became 
known  by  the  principle  mentioned  in  Art.  663,  and  thence  the  ac- 
tual density  of  the  earth,  the  density  of  the  mountain  having  been 
foimd  by  experiment.  The  result  was,  that  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  is  4.95,  the  density  of  water  being  1 . 

667.  The  spheroidal  form  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  its 
internal  strata  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to 
have  been  originally  in  a  fluid  state.  The  tendency  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  particles  would  be  to  give  it  a  spherical  fonn ;  but 
by  virtue  of  its  rotation,  all  its  particles,  except  those  lying  iname- 
diately  on  the  axis,  would  be  animated  by  a  centrifugal  firce  in- 
creasmff  with  their  distance  from  the  axis.  If,  therefore,  we  con* 
ceive  of  two  colunms  of  fluid  extending  to  the  earth's  centre,  one 
from  near  the  equator,  and  the  other  from  near  either  pole,  the 
weight  of  the  former  would  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force  be 
less  than  that  of  the  latter,  in  order,  then,  that  they  may  sustain 
each  other  in  equilibrio,'  that  near  the  equator  must  increase  in 
length,  and  that  near  the  pole  diminish.  As  this  would  be  true  at 
the  same  time  for  every  pair  of  columns  situated  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  surface  of  tfie  whole  body  of  fluid  about  the  poles  must 
fall,  and  that  of  the  fluid  about  the  equator  rise.  In  this  manner 
the  earth  would  become  flattened  at  the  poles  and  protuberant  at 
the  equator. 

668.  Upon  a  strict  investigation  it  appears  that  a  homogeneous 
fluid  of  the  same  mean  density  with  the  earth,  and  rotating  on  its 
axis  at  the  same  rate  that  the  earth  does,  would  be  in  equilibrium, 
if  it  had  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the  axis  was 
to  the  equatorial  diameter  as  229  to  230,  or  of  which  the  oblate- 
ness  was  ^j^.  If  the  fluid  mass  supposed  to  rotate  on  its  axis  be 
not  homogeneous,  but  be  composed  of  strata  that  increase  in  den- 
sity from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  the  solid  of  equiUbrium  will 
still  be  an  elliptic  spheroid,  but  the  oblateness  will  be  less  than 
when  the  fluid  is  homogeneous. 

669.  The  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  as  well  as  the  position  of 
its  axis,  would  change  if  any  variation  should  take  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  earth,  or  in  case  of  the  impact  of 
a  foreign  body. 

If  any  portion  of  matter  be,  from  any  cause,  made  to  approach 
the  axis,  its  velocity  will  be  diminished,  and  the  velocity  lost  being 
imparted  to  the  mass,  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  rotation.  If  any 
Dortion  of  matter  be  made  to  recede  from  the  axis,  the  opposite 
effect  will  be  produced,  or  the  rotation  will  be  retarded.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  cnanffes  that  take  place  in  the  position  of  the  matter 
of  the  earth,  whether  from  the  washing  of  rains  upon  the  sides  of 
mountains,  or  evaporation,  or  any  other  known  cause,  are  not  suf- 
ficient ever  to  produce  any  sensible  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  eai'th's  rotation  on  its  axis. 
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670.  It  is  ascertained  from  direct  observation,  that  there  has  in 
reality  been  no  perceptible  change  in  the  period  of  the  earth's  ro 
tation  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  120  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  era.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  d  posteriori^ 
that  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  form  and  oimensions 
of  the  earth  in  this  interval. 

671.  Were  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  experience  any  change  of 
position  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  the  latitudes  of 
places  would  be  altered.  A  ixiotion  of  200  feet  might  increase  or 
diminish  the  latitude  of  a  place  to  the  amount  of  2",  an  angle  which 
can  be  measured  by  modem  instruments.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  latitudes  of  places  have  not  sensibly  varied  since  their  first  de* 
termination  with  accurate  instruments ;  therefore,  in  this  interval 
the  axis  of  the  earth  cannot  have  materially  changed.  Indeed, 
since  the  earth's  surface  and  its  internal  strata  are  arranged  sym- 
metrically with  respect  to  the  present  axis  of  rotation,  it  is  to  be  in- 
^rred  that  this  axis  is  the  same  as  that  which  obtained  at  the  epoch 
when  the  matter  of  the  earth  changed  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

672.  The  motions  of  the  earth's  axis,  along  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  earth,  which  give  rise  to  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 
and  Nutation,  are  consequences  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  that  portion  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  which  lies 
on  the  outside  of  a  sphere  conceived  to  be  described  about  the 
earth's  axis.  The  physical  theory  of  the  phenomena  in  question 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  moon's  nodes.  The 
sun  produces  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  points  in  which  the 
circle  described  by  each  particle  of  the  protuberant  mass  cuts  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  as  it  does  of  the  moon's  nodes ;  the  effect 
produced  is,  however,  exceedingly  small,  by  reason  of  the  inertia 
of  the  interior  spherical  mass  connected  with  the  external  mass 
upon  which  the  action  takes  place.  The  moon,  in  like  manner, 
occasions  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  nodes  of  the  same  parti- 
cles on  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
will  not  be  the  same  each  revolution  of  a  particle.  That  of  the 
sun  will  vary  during  the  year  with  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  node,  (649 ;)  and  that  pf  the  moon  will  vary  during  each 
month  with  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  node,  and  also 
during  a  revolution  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  by  reason  of 
the  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  equator.  The 
mean  effect  of  both  bodies  is  the  precession;  the  inequaUty  re- 
sulting from  the  change  in  the  sun's  action  during  the  year  is  the 
solar  nutation ;  and  me  inequality  consequent  upon  the  retrogra- 
dation of  the  moon's  nodes  is  the  lunar  natation^  or  the  chief 
part  of  it :  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  equinox  occasioned  by 
the  moon's  revolution,  never  exceeds  }  of  a  second  of  an  arc ;  and  the 
change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  from  this  cause  is  still  less- 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

OF  THE  TIDES. 

673.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  day,  or  about  25  hours,  is  the  phe- 
nomenon known  by  the  name  of  tne  Tides,  The  rise  of  the  water 
is  called  the  Flood  Tide,  and  the  fall  the  Ebb  Tide. 

674.  The  interval  between  one  high  water  and  the  next  is,  at  a 
mean,  half  a  mean  lunar  day,  or  12h.  25m.  14s.  Low  water  has 
place  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  at  the  middle  of  this  interval ;  the 
tide,  in  general,  employing  nine  or  ten  minutes  more  in  ebbing  than 
in  flowing.  As  the  interval  between  one  period  of  high  water  and 
the  second  following  one  is  a  lunar  day,  or  Id.  Oh.  50m.  28s.,  the 
retardation  in  the  time  of  high  water  from  one  day  to  another  is 
50m.  28s.,  in  its  mean  state. 

675.  The  time  of  high  water  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  po- 
sition of  the  moon,  being  always,  at  any  ^ven  place,  about  the 
same  length  of  time  after  the  moon's  passage  over  the  superior  or 
inferior  meridian.  As  to  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the 
two  periods,  at  diflferent  places,  in  the  open  sea  it  is  only  firom  two 
to  three  hours ;  but  on  the  shores  of  continents,  and  in  rivers, 
where  the  water  meets  with  obstructions,  it  is  very  different  at 
different  places,  and  in  some  instances  is  of  such  length  that  the 
time  of  high  water  seems  to  precede  the  moon's  passage. 

676.  The  height  of  the  tide  at  high  water  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  varies  from  day  to  day ;  and  these  variations  have  an 
evident  relation  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  It  is  greatest  at  the; 
syzieies ;  after  which  it  diminishes  and  becomes  the  least  at  the 
quaobratures.* 

677.  The  tides  which  occur  near  the  syzides,  are  called  the 
Spring  Tides ;  and  those  which  occur  near  me  quadratures  are 
called  the  Neap  Tides. 

The  highest  of  the  spring  tides  is  not  that  which  has  place 
nearest  to  new  or  full  moon,  but  is  in  general  the  third  following 
tide.  In  like  manner  the  lowest  of  the  neap  tides  is  the  thud  or 
fourth  tide  after  the  quadrature. 

The  spring  tides  are,  in  general,  about  twice  the  height  of  the 
neap  tides.  At  Brest,  in  France,  the  fonner  rises  to  the  height  of 
19.3  feet,  and  the  latter  only  to  9.2  feet.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
highest  of  the  tides  of  the  syzigies  is  5  feet,  and  the  lowest  of  the 
tides  of  the  quadratures  is  l)etween  2  and  2.5  feet. 

678.  The  tides  are  also  affected  by  the  declinations  of  the  son 
and  moon :  thus,  the  highest  spring  tides  in  the  course  of  die  year 

•  Bdljr's  Airtionomifial  Tabkf  and  FormiilB,  p.  SS. 
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.lie  those  which  occur  near  the  equinoxes.  The  ^traoi^narily  hib^-  .  ^  r 

tides  which  frequently  occur  at  the  equinoxes  'apej^hoi^j^  in     /'j. 
part  attributable  to  the  equinoctial  gales.    Also,  when  &e  mo(ni>ar^  ry 

the  sun  is  out  of  the  equator,  the  evening  and  morning  tide»diffiCT,  \ »         ^'' 
somewhat  in  height.    At  Brest,  in  the  syzigies  of  the  sunm^er  srf-     ' .  / 
stice,  the  tides  of  the  morning  of  the  first  and  second  day  after  the 
syzigy  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  evening  by  6.6  inches.    They 
are  greater  by  the  same  quantity  in  the  syzigies  of  the  winter  sol- 
stice.* 

679.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  has  also  a  sensi- 
ble influence  upon  the  tides.  In  general,  they  increase  and  dimin- 
ish as  the  distance  increases  and  diminishes,  but  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio. 

680.  The  daily  retardation  of  the  time  of  high  water  varies  with 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  It  is  at  its  minimum  towards  the  syzigies, 
when  the  tides  are  at  their  maximum ;  and  it  is  then  about  40m. 
But,  towards  the  quadratures,  when  the  tides  are  at  their  minimum, 
the  retardation  is  the  greatest  possible ;  and  amounts  to  about  Ih. 
15m. 

The  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  earth, 
(and  particulariy  the  moon,)  has  an  influence  also  on  this  retarda- 
tion. 

The  daily  retardation  of  the  tides  varies  likewise  with  the  decli- 
nation of  the  sun  and  moon.f 

681.  The  facts  which  have  been  detailed  indicate  that  the  tides 
are  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  waters 
of  tne  ocean ;  but  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  action  of  the  moon. 
To  explain  them,  let  us  suppose  at  first  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  water.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  not  the  vrhole  attractive  force  of  the  moon  or  sun  which 
is^efiective  in  raising  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  the  difierence  in 
the  actions  of  each  body  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  or, 
more  precisely,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides  is  a  consequence 
of  the  inequality  and  non-parallelism  of  the  attractive  forces  exert- 
ed by  the  moon,  as  well  as  by  the  sun,  upon  the  different  particles 
of  the  earth's  mass.  From  this  cause  there  results  a  diminution 
in  the  gravity  of  the  particles  of  water  at  the  surface,  for  a  certain 
distance  about  the  pomt  immediately  under  the  moon,  and  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  this,  and  an  augmentation  for  a  certain 
distance  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  circle  90^  distant  from 
these  points,  or  of  which  they  are  the  geometrical  poles :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  water  falls  about  this  circle  and  rises  about 
these  points.  That  the  actions  of  the  moon  upon  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  mass  are  really  unequal  is  evident,  from  the 
uuct,  that  these  parts  are  at  different  distances  from  the  moon.   To 
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show  that  the  inequality  will  give  rise  to  the  results  just  noted,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  circle  accd  (Fig.  122)  represents  the  earth,  and 
M  the  place  of  the  moon ;  then  a  will  be  the  point  of  the  eaurth's 

surface  directly  under  the  moon,  b  the 
point  diametrically  opposite  to  this,  and 
the  right  line  dc  perpendicular  to  MO 
will  represent  the  circles  traced  on  the 
earth's  surface  90°  distant  from  a  and  (. 
Now,  the  attraction  of  the  moon  for  the 
general  mass  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at 
the  centre  O.  But  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  more  distant  from  the  moon 
thail  the  point  a  at  the  surface.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  particle  of  matter 
situated  at  a  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
moon  with  a  proportionally  greater  force 
tlian  the  centre,  or  than  the  general  mass 
of  the  earth.  Its  gravity  or  tendency 
towards  the  earth's  centre  will  therefore 
be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  this  ex- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  centre  is 
nearer  to  the  moon  than  the  point  b.  It 
is  therefore  attracted  more  strongly  than 
a  particle  at  6.  The  excess  will  be  a 
force  tending  to  draw  the  centre  away 
from  the  particle ;  and  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  as  if  the  particle  were  drawn  away  from  the 
centre  by  the  same  force  acting  in  the  opjposite  direction.  The 
result  then  is,  that  this  particle  has  its  gravity  towards  the  earth's 
centre  diminished,  as  well  as  the  particle  at  a.  If  now  we  consider 
a  particle  at  some  point  t  near  to  a,  the  moon's  action  i^pon 
it  \tr)  may  be  considered  as  taking  effect  partially  in  the  direction 
tk  parallel  to  OM,  and  partially  in  th(^  direction  of  the  tangent  or 
honzontal  Une  ts.  The  component  {ts)  in  the  latter  direction,  will 
have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  gravity  of  the  particle  towards  the 
earth's  centre.  The  component  (*r)  in  the  direction  tk^  will  obvi- 
ously be  less  than  the  actual  force  of  attraction  tr ;  and  the  dif- 
ference will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  particle  is  more  remote 
from  a.  But  this  component  will  decrease  gradually  frx)m  a,  while 
the  attraction  for  the  centre  is  less  than  for  a  by  a  certain  finite  differ- 
ence :  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  component  in  question  will  be 
greater  than  the  attraction  for  the  centre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point 
a,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from  it  in  all  durections.  The  ^vity 
of  the  particles  will  therefore  be  diminished  for  a  certain  distance 
from  thjs  point.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  it  will 
also  be  diminished  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  b.  Let  ui 
now  consider  a  particle  at  c,  90f  from  the  points  a  aad  b.  The  at- 
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traction  of  the  moon  for  it  wiU  take  effect  in  the  two  directions  cl 
and  cO.  The  force  in  the  latter  direction  alone  will  alter  the  grav- 
ity of  the  particle  ;  and  this,  it  is  plain»  will  increase  it.  The  same 
enect  will  extend  to  a  certain  distance  from  c  in  both  directions. 

A  strict  mathematical  investigation  would  show  that  the  gravity 
is  diminished  for  a  distance  of  55^  from  a  and  6  in  all  directions ; 
and  is  augmented  for  a  distance  of  35°  on  each  side  of  the  circle 
dc,  90°  distant  from  the  points  a  and  6.  These  distances  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Figure. 

This  BMj  be  easily  made  out  by  means  of  the  ei^pression  for  ^  radial  distmb- 

mg  force  of  the  son  in  its  action  opon  the  moost  (643,)  yh.  ^  y  (1  —  3  oosF^).  If 

we  consider  m  as  denoting  the  mass  of  the  moon,  a  the  moon's  distance  tnm  the 
earth*8  centre,  y  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  matter  at  some  point  I  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  the  earths  centre,  and  f  the  angolar  distance  or  elonnration  (MOO 
of  the  same  particle  from  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  It  will  ex- 
press the  change  in  the  i^ravity  of  a  particle  at  the  earth's  sorface,  produced  by  the 
moon's  action.  The  pomtB  a  and  b  will  answer  to  conjunction  and  opposition,  and 
the  points  c  and  d  to  the  quadratures.    Now  we  have  already  seen  (643)  that  the 

Savity  of  the  moon  is  increased  at  the  quadratures,  and  for  35®  on  each  side  of 
em  ;  and  diminished  at  the  syzigtes,  and  55®  from  them  in  both  directions.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  same  is  true  for  particles  of  matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  the  parts  of  the 
surface,  at  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  will  take  place,  will 
be  continually  changing.  Were  the  entire  rise  and  &11  produced 
instantaneously,  the  points  of  highest  water  would  constantly  be  the 
precise  points  in  which  the  line  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
earth  intersects  the  surface,  and  it  would  always  be  hish  water  on 
the  meridian  passing  through  these  points,  botn  in  the  hemisphere 
where  the  moon  is,  and  in  the  opposite  one.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  meridian,  the  tide  would  be  nowing ;  on  the  east  side  of  it,  it 
would  be  ebbing ;  and  on  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  the  same, 
it  would  be  low  water.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  effects  of  the  moon's 
action  will  not  be  instantaneously  produced,  and  therefore  that  the 
points  of  highest  water  will  fall  behind  the  moon.  It  appears  from 
observation,  that  in  the  open  sea  the  meridian  of  high  water  is  about 
30^  to  the  east  of  the  moon. 

The  great  tide  wave  thus  raised  by  the  moon,  and  which  follows 
it  in  its  diurnal  motion,  will  be  a  mere  undulation,  or  alternate  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water,  without  any  progressive  motion,  if,  as  we  have 
supposed,  it  is  nowhere  obstructed  by  shallows,  islands,  or  the 
shores  of  continents. 

682.  It  is  evident  that  the  sun  will  produce  precisely  similar 
effects  with  the  moon,  and  will  raise  a  tide  wave  similar  to  the 
lunar  tide  wave,  which  will  follow  it  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

683.  To  show  that  the  effiscts  of  the  sun  are  less  in  degree  than  those  of  tiM 
moon,  let  us  take  the  general  expression  for  the  chaafe  of  the  flMKMi^  gmvityp 

k  the  aetlon  ef  the  sun,  namely, 

5Xy(l-3cosi^)  ...(•), 
33 
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In  whieh  m  AnMkm  the  matt  of  the  sna,  a  its  distanM,  (the  mean  diitanoe  of  the 
moon  being  taken  m  1,)  y  the  distance  of  the  moon  in  its  ffiyen  position,  and  f  its 
elongation  from  the  son,  as  seen  fh>m  the  earth's  centre.  This  formnla  will  senre 
to  express  the  change  in  the  gravity  of  a  particle  of  matter  upon  the  earth's  snr. 
face,  prodaeed  by  the  son's  action,  if  we  take  m  a  the  mass  of  the  san^  as  before^ 
«  ^  its  distance  ezpresMd  in  terms  of  the  radios  of  the  earth  as  unity,  jf  b  the 
distance  of  the  particle  fhnn  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  ^  s  its  elongation  from 
the  son,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre.  If  we  designate  the  conesponding  qoan- 
tities  for  the  moon  by  wf, «',  y,  ^,  we  shall  hare  for  the  change  of  the  gravity  of 
a  particle,  prodoced  by  the  moon's  action, 

^Xy(l-3cos>^)...(6). 

For  paiticles  at  equal  elongations  from  the  son  and  moon,  we  shall  have  f  the 
Mme  in  ejrprassions  (a)  and  (i),  and  y  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  withoot  ma- 
terial error.  For  such  particles,  then,  the  alterations  of  the  gravity,  produced 
by  the  sun  and  moon,  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  quantities 

■^  and  •^,    Now,  if  we  give  to  m,  m',  «,  a',  their  valoes,  we  shall  find  that  the 

latter  qoantity  is  neaii^  three  times  greater  than  the  former.  Accordingly,  the 
e^ct  of  the  moon's  action,  at  corresponding  elongations  of  the  particles,  and  thera. 
fore  generally,  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 

684.  The  actual  tide  will  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Biin  and  moon,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  lunar  and  solar  tide  waves. 

At  the  time  of  the  syzigies,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  will 
be  combined  in  producing  the  tides,  both  bodies  tending  to  produce 
high  as  well  as  low  water  at  the  same  places.  But  at  the  quadra- 
tures  they  will  be  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  tending  to 
raise  the  surface  of  the  water  where  the  other  tends  to  depress  it, 
and  vice  versa.  The  tides  should,  tlierefore,  be  much  higher  at 
the  syzigies  than  at  the  quadratures. 

Between  the  syzigies  and  the  quadratures  the  two  bodies  will 
neither  directly  conspire  with  each  other,  nor  directly  oppose  each 
other,  and  tides  of  intermediate  height  will  have  place.  The  points 
of  highest  water  will  also,  in  the  configuration  supposed,  neither 
be  the  vertices  of  the  lunar  nor  of  the  solar  tide  wave,  but  certain 
points  between  them.  This  circumstance  will  occasion  a  variation 
m  the  lenffth  of  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  moon's  pas- 
sage and  Uie  time  of  hiffh  water. 

685.  The  effect  of  the  moon's  action  being  to  that  of  the  sun's 
nearly  as  3  to  1,  (683,)  the  spring  tides  will  be  to  the  neap  tides 
nearly  as  2  to  1.  For,  let  jp  =  the  effect  of  the  moon,  and  y  =* 
the  enect  of  the  sun :  then  the  ratio  of  op  +  y  to  a?  —  y  will  be  the 
ratio  of  the  heights  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides.    Now, 

;.  =  3y,andthus?^±y  =  §y±y==2. 

^  a?-y    3y-y 

This  result  is  conformable  to  observation. 

686.  The  height  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  the 
time  of  high  water  and  that  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage,  will 
vary  not  only  with  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  but 
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also  with  the  distance  and  declinatioa  of  the  moon  and  sun.  For, 
eiq>re8sions  (a)  and  (b)  show  that  the  intensities  pf  the  moon's  aiKl 
sun's  actions  vary  inversely  as  the  cube  of  their  distance ;  and  the 
changes  of  the  aeclination^  of  the  two  bodies  must  be  attended 
with  a  change  both  in  the  absolute  and  relative  situation  of  the 
vertices  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tide  waves. 

687.  The  laws  of  the  tides,  which  would  obtain  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  earth  being  covered  entirely  vnth  water,  are  found  16 
correspond  only  partially  with  those  of  the  actual  tides.  The 
continents  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  formation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  tide  wave. 

688.  Professor  Whewell  infers,  from  a  careful  discussion  of  a 
ffreat  number  of  observations  upon  the  tides,  that  the  tide  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by  a  derivative  tide 
wave,  sent  off  from  the  great  wave  which  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
follows  the  moon  in  its  diurnal  motion  around  the  earth.  This 
wave  advances  more  rapidly  in  the  open  sea  than  along  the  coasts, 
where  it  meets  witli  obstructions. 

Where  portions  of  the  tide  wave,  extending  from  one  point  of 
the  coast  to  another,  become  detached,  and  advance  into  a  narrow 
space,  particularly  high  tides  will  occur.   In  this  way  (as  it  is  sup 
posed)  it  happens  that  the  tide  rises  at  certain  places  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet. 

689.  In  channels  pecuUar  tides  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
meeting  of  the  waves  which  enter  the  channels  at  their  two  ex- 
tremities. Where  the  two  waves  meet  in  the  same  state,  unusually 
high  tides  occur.  This  is  observed  to  be  the  case  at  some  points 
in  the  Irish  Channel.  In  the  port  of  Batsha,  in  Tonquin,  the  tides 
arrive  by  two  channels,  of  such  len^hs  that  the  two  waves  meet 
in  opposite  states,  or  that  the  flood  tide  arrives  by  one  channel  just 
as  the  ebb  tide  begins  to  leave  by  the  other,  ana  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  neither  high  nor  low  water. 

This  is  the  case  when  the  moon  is  in  the  equator.  When  she 
has  a  northern  or  southern  declination,  there  is  a  small  rise  and 
£eill  of  the  water  once  in  a  lunar  day,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the 
morning  and  evening  tides  of  the  open  sea. 

690.  Lakes  and  inland  seas  have  no  perceptible  tides,  for  the 
reason  that  their  extent  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  any  sensible 
inequality  of  gravity,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  moon. 

691.  The  tides  experienced  in  rivers  and  seas  conmiunicating 
with  the  ocean,  are  not  produced  by  the  direct  actions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  are  waves  propagated  from  the  great  wave  of  the 
open  sea. 

In  rivers  of  considerable  length,  the  ascending  tides  are  encoun- 
tered by  those  which  are  returning,  so  that  a  great  variety  of  tides 
occur  along  their  shores. 

692.  The  mean  interval  between  noon  and  the  time  of  hirfi  " 
water  at  any  port,  on  the  day  of  new  or  frill  moony  is  called  the 
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Establishment  of  that  jpoit  It  will  be,  approiimateIy»  the  inler- 
tbI  between  the  time  ot  the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon  and  the 
time  of  high  water  on  any  day  of  the  monUi.  To  obtain  this  in- 
terral  for  a  given  day  more  nearly,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
establishment  for  the  effects  of  the  change  of  the  distance  and  de- 
clination of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  chaz^  in  the  elongation 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun.  When  it  has  been  detetmined,  by  add- 
ing it  to  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon,  we  have  the 
time  of  the  next  high  water. 
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PART  IV- 

ASTRONOMICAL  PROBLEMS. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Tbs  Tables  which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  and  which  are  em 
ployed  in  the  resolution  of  the  following  Problems,  consist  of  Ta* 
bles  of  the  Sun>  Tables  of  the  Moon,  Tables  of  the  Mean  Ptacea 
of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  Tables  of  Corrections  for  Refraction^ 
Aberration,and  Nutation,  and  Auxiliary  Tables. 

The  Tables  of  the  Sun,  which  are  from  XVII  to  XXXIV,  in. 
elusive,  are,  for  the  most  part,  abridged  from  Delambre*s  Solar  Ta- 
bles. The  mean  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  of  his  perigee  for  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  found  in  Table  XVIII,  have  been  com- 
puted from  the  formulae  of  Prof.  Bessel,  given  in  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac of  1837.  The  Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  was  reduced 
from  the  table  in  the  Connaissance  des  Tems  of  1810,  which  is 
more  accurate  than  Delambre's  Table,  this  being  in  some  instances 
liable  to  an  error  of  2  seconds.  The  Table  of  Nutation  (Table 
XXVH)  was  extracted  from  Francoeur's  Practical  Astronomy. 
The  maximum  of  nutation  of  obUquity  is  taken  at  9" .25.  The 
Tables  of  the  Sun  will  give  the  sun  s  longitude  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  of  the  result  obtained  immediately  from  De- 
lambre's Tables,  as  corrected  by  Bessel.  The  Tables  of  the 
Moon,  which  are  from  XXXlY  to  LXXXV,  inclusive,  are 
abridged  and  computed  from  Burckhardt's  Tables  of  the  Moon. 
To  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  hourly  motions  in  longi^ 
tude  and  latitude,  the  equations  of  the  hourly  motions  have  ail 
been  rendered  positive,  like  those  of  the  longitude.  Some  few  new 
tables  have  been  computed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  longitude 
and  hourly  motion  in  loncitude  will  very  rarely  differ  from  me  re- 
sults of  Burckhardt's  Taoles  more  than  0".5,  and  never  as  much 
as  1' .  The  error  of  the  latitude  and  hourly  motion  in  latitude  viriU 
be  still  less.  The  other  tables  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the 
most  approved  modem  Astronomical  Works.  (For  the  principles 
of  the  construction  oCjhe  Tables,  see  Chap.  IX.) 

Before  entering  upon  the  explanation  of  each  of  the  tables,  it 
will  be  proper  to  define  a  few  terma  that  will  be  made  use  of  in  the 
seouel. 

The  ffiven  quantity  with  which  a  quantity  is  taken  from  a  tahle^ 
ii  called  the  Argument  of  this  quantity. 
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The  angular  arguments  are  expressed  in  some  of  the  tables  ac- 
cording to  the  sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle.  In  others,  they 
are  given  in  parts  of  the  circle  supposed  to  be  divided  into  100, 
1000,  or  10000,  &c.,  nsirti. 

Tables  are  of  Single  or  Double  Entry j  according  as  they  con- 
tain one  or  two  arffuments.  The  Epoch  of  a  table  is  the  mstant 
of  time  for  which  tne  quantities  given  by  tlie  table  are  computed. 
By  the  Epoch  of  a  quantity,  is  meant  the  value  of  the  quantity 
found  for  some  chosen  epoch,  from  which  its  value  at  other  epochs 
is  to  be  computed  by  means  of  its  knovm  rate  of  variation. 

Table  I,  contains  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenvnch,  of  various  conspicuous  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  longitudes  serve  to  make  known  the  time  at  any 
one  of  the  places  in*  the  table,  when  that  at  any  of  the  others  is 
given.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  important  element  in  various 
astronomical  calculations. 

Table  II,  is  a  table  of  the  Elements  of  the  Oibits  of  the  Planetfl^ 
with  their  secular  variations,  whidh  serve  to  make  known  the  ele* 
ments  at  any  given  epoch  different  from  that  of  the  table.  From 
these  the  elliptic  places  of  the  planets  at  the  given  epoch  may  be 
computed. 

Table  III,  is  a  similar  table  for  the  Moon. 

Tables  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  require  no  explanation. 

if'able  VIII,  gives  the  mean  Astronomical  Refractions ;  that  is, 
the  refractions  which  have  place  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30 
inches,  and  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  at  60®. 

Table  IX,  contains  the  corrections  of  the  Mean  Refractions  for 
+ 1  inch  in  the  barometer,  and  —  1®  in  the  thermometer,  from 
which  the  corrections  to  be  applied,  at  any  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  are  easily  derived. 

Table  X,  gives  the  Parallax  of  the  Sun  for  any  given  altitude  on 
a  given  day  of  the  year ;  for  reducing  a  solar  observation  made  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  made  at  the 
centre. 

Table  XI,  is  designed  to  make  knovm  the  Sun's  Semi-diurnal 
Arc,  answering  to  any  given  latitude  and  to  any  given  declination 
of  the  sun ;  and  thus  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and 
the  length  of  the  day. 

Table  XII,  serves  to  make  known  the  value  of  the  Equation  of 
Time,  with  its  essential  sign,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  apparent 
time  to  convert  it  into  the  mean.  If  the  sign  of  the  equation  taken 
from  the  table  be  changed,  it  will  serve  for  the  conversion  of  mean 
time  into  apparent.    This  table  is  constructed  for  the  year  1840. 

Table  Xtll,  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Table  XII,  when 
die  given  date  is  in  any  other  year  than  1840.  It  frimishes  the 
Secular  Variation  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  from  which  the  pro- 
portional part  of  its  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  date 
and  the  epoch  of  Table  XII  is  easily  derived. 
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Table  XIY,  contains  certain  other  Corrections  to  be  applied  to 
the  equation  of  time  taken  from  Table  XII,  when  its  exact  value, 
to  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  is  desired. 

Table  XV,  gives  the  Fraction  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  each 
date.  This  table  is  useful  when  quantities  vary  by  Known  and  uni- 
form degrees,  in  deducing  their  values  at  any  assumed  time  from 
their  values  at  any  other  time. 

Table  XVI,  is  for  converting  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds  into 
decimal  parts  of  a  Day. 

Table  XVII,  is  for  converting  Minutes  and  Seconds  of  a  degree 
into  the  decimal  division  of  the  same.  It  will  also  serve  for  the 
conversion  of  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  into  decimal  parts  of  an 
hour. 

The  last  two  tables  will  be  found  frequently  useful  in  arithmeti- 
cal operations 

Table  XVIII,  is  a  table  of  Epochs  of  the  Sun's  Mean  Longi- 
tude, of  the  Longitude  of  the  Perigee,  and  of  the  Arguments  for 
finding  the  small  equations  of  the  Sun's  place.  They  are  all  cal- 
culated for  the  first  of  Januaiy  of  each  year,  at  mean  noon  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Argument  I*,  is  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
Moon  minus  that  of  the  Sun ;  Argument  II.  is  the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  Earth ;  Argument  III.  is  the  heUocentric  longi- 
tude of  Venus ;  Argument  IV.  is  the  heliocentric  lonjptude  of 
Mars ;  Arffument  V.  is  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter ;  Ar- 

Siment  VI.  is  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  Moon ;  Argument  VII.  is 
e  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn ;  and  Argument  N  is  the  sup- 
plement of  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  Ascending  Node.  Ar^- 
ment  I.  is  for  the  first  part  of  the  equation  depending  on  the  action 
of  the  Moon.  Arguments  I.  and  VI.  are  the  arguments  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  lunar  equation.  Arguments  II.  and  III.  are  for 
the  equation  depending  on  the  action  of  Venus ;  Arguments  II. 
and  IV.  for  the  equation  depending  on  the  action  of  Mars;  Aiga- 
ments  II.  and  V.  for  the  equation  dejpending  on  the  action  of  Ju- 
piter ;  and  Arguments  II.  and  VII.  tor  the  equation  depending  on 
the  action  of  Saturn.  Argument  N  is  the  argument  for  the  mita- 
tion  in  longitude :  it  is  also  the  arsumoit  for  the  Nutation  in  ri^t 
ascension,  and  of  the  obliouitjr  of  3ie  ectiptic. 

Table  XIX,  shows  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Perigee,  and  the 
variations  of  the  arguments,  in  the  interval  between  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  the  first  of  each  month. 

Table  XX,  shows  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Perigee,  and  the 
rariations  of  the  arguments  from  the  beginning  of  any  month  to  the 
'«eirinning  of  any  day  of  the  month ;  also  the  same  lor  Hours. 

Table  aXI,  gives  the  Sun's  Motions  for  Minutes  and  Seconds. 
Tables  XVIII  to  XXI,  inclusive,  make  known  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  Sun  firom  the  mean  equinox,  at  any  moment  of  time. 

Table  XXII,  Mean  Obliquity  of  the  £cliptic  for  the  beginning 
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of  each  year  oootained  in  the  table.  It  ia  found  for  any  intenne- 
diate  time  by  simple  pr^ortion. 

Tables  XaIII,  and  XXIV,  fkmish  the  Sun's  Hourly  Motion 
and  Semi-diameter. 

Table  XXV^  is  designed  to  make  known  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun's  Centre.  When  the  equation  has  the  neflative  sim,  its  sup- 
plement to  12s.  is  given :  this  is  to  be  added  suong  wiui  the  other 
equations  of  longitude,  and  12s.  are  to  be  subtract^  from  the  sum. 

The  numbers  in  the  table  are  the  values  oi  the  eouation  of  the 
centre,  or  of  its  supplement,  diminished  by  46'M.  This  constant 
is  subtracted  from  each  value,  to  balance  the  different  quantities 
added  to  the  other  equations  of  the  longitude,  in  order  to  render 
them  affirmative.    Tne  epoch  of  this  table  is  the  year  1840. 

Table  XXYI,  gives  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun's  Centre,  from  which  the  proportional  part  of  the  variation  in 
the  interval  between  the  given  date  and  the  year  1840,  may  be 
derived. 

Table  XXVII,  is  for  the  Nutation  in  Lon^tude,  Nutation  in 
Right  Ascension,  and  Nutation  of  the  ObUqmty  of  the  Ecliptic. 
The  nutation  in  longitude  and  nutation  in  richt  ascension,  serve  to 
transfer  the  origin  of  the  longitude  and  right  ascension  from  the 
mean  to  the  true  equinox.  And  the  nutation  of  obliquity  serves  to 
change  the  mean  into  the  true  obliquity. 

Taoles  XXVIII  to  XXXIII,  inclusive,  give  the  Equations  of 
the  Sun's  Longitude,  due  respectively  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn. 

Table  XXXIV,  is  for  the  variable  part  of  the  Sun's  Aberration. 
The  numbers  have  all  been  rendered  positive  by  the  addition  of 
the  constant  0''.3. 

Table  XXXV,  contains  the  Epochs  of  the  Moon's  Mean  Longi- 
tude, and  of  the  Arguments  of  tne  equations  used  in  determining 
the  True  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  Moon.  They  are  all  cal- 
culated for  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  at  mean  noon  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenvnch.  The  Argument  for  the  Evection  is  di- 
minished by  S(y  ;  the  Anomaly  by  2^  ;  the  Argument  for  the  Va- 
riation by  9°,  and  the  mean  longitude  by  9^  45' ;  and  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Node  is  increased  by  T.  This  is  done  to  balance  the 
quantities  which  are  added  to  tne  different  equations  in  order  to 
render  them  affirmative. 

Tables  XXXVI  to  XL,  inclusive,  give  the  Motions  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  variations  of  the  arguments,  for  Months,  Thys,  Hours, 
Minutes,  and  Seconds ;  and,  to|;ether  vrith  Table  XXxV,  are  for 
finding  the  Moon's  Mean  Lcmgitude  and  the  Arguments,  at  any 
assumed  moment  of  time. 

Tables  XLI  to  LIU,  inclusive,  give  the  various  Equations  of 
the  Mo(H9^'9  Longitude.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  Table 
XLIy  that  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  argument  is  supposed  to  be 
dropped.     But  when  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy  is  desired,  it  • 
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isaa  be  retained,  and  a  cipher  conceired  to  be  written  after  the 
numbers  in  the  columns  of  Arguments  in  the  table.  In  Tables 
L,  LI,  Lily  and  LV,  the  degrees  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
head  or  foot  of  the  column.    (See  Problem  11.,  note  2.) 

Table  LIV  is  for  the  Nutation  of  the  Moon's  Longitude. 

Tables  LV  to  LIX,  incluaiy^,  are  for  finding  the  Latitude  of 
the  Moon. 

Tables  LX  to  LXIII,  inclusiye,  are  f<»r  the  Equatorial  Paral- 
lax of  the  Moon. 

Table  LXIV  furnishes  the  Reductions  of  Parallax  and  of  the 
Latitude  of  a  Place.  The  reduction  of  parallax  is  for  obtaining 
the  parallax  at  any  given  place  firom  the  equatorial  parallax.  Tm 
reduction  of  latitude  is  foi  reducing  the  true  latitude  of  a  place»  as 
determined  by  observation,  to  the  corresponding  latitude  on  the 
supposition  of  the  earth  being  a  sphere.  The  eUipticity  to  which 
the  numbers  in  the  table  correspond  is  j^j. 

Tables  LXV  and  LXVI,  Moon's  Senn-diameter,  and  the  Aug- 
mentation of  the  Semi-diameter  depending  on  the  altitude. 

Tables  LXVII  to  LXXXV,  inclusive,  are  for  finding  the 
Hourly  Motions  of  the  Moon  in  Longitude  and  Latitude. 

Table  LXXXVI,  Mean  New  Moons,  and  the  Arguments  for  the. 
Equations  for  New  and  Full  Moon,  in  January.  The  time  of 
mean  new  moon  in  January  of  each  year  has  been  diminished  by 
15  hours,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  added  to  the 
equations  in  Table  LXXXIX.  Thus,  4h.  20m.  has  been  added 
to  equation  I. ;  lOh.  10m.  to  equation  II. ;  10m.  to  equation  III.; 
and  20m.  to  equation  IV. 

Tables  LXXXVII  and  LXXXVIII,  are  used  with  the  nieced- 
ing  in  finding  the  Approximate  Time 'of  Mean  New  or  Full  Moon 
in  any  given  month  of  the  year. 

Table  LXXXIX  furnishes  the  Equations  for  finding  the  Ap- 
proximate Time  of  New  or  Full  Moon. 

Table  XC  contains  the  Mean  Right  Ascensions  and  Declina- 
tions of  60  principal  Fixed  Stars,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  with  their  Annual  Variations. 

Table  XCI  is  for  finding  the  Aberration  and  Nutation  of  the 
Stars  in  the  preceding  catalogue. 

Table  XCfll  contains  the  Mean  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of 
some  of  the  principal  Fixed  Stars,  for  the  beginning  of  the  yeat 
1840,  with  their  Annual  Variations. 

Tables  XCIII,  XCIV,  XCV,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Difierences.  These  tables  are  given  to  facilitate  tlie  determina- 
tion, from  the  Nauticd  Almanac,  of  the  moon's  longitude  or  lati- 
tude for  any  time  between  noon  and  midnight. 

Table  XCYI,  Logistical  Logarithms.  This  table  is  convenient 
in  working  proportions,  when  the  terms  are  minutes  and  seconds, 
or  degrees  and  minutes,  or  hours  and  minutes, — especially  when 
the  first  term  is  Ih.  or  60m. 

34 
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'    To  find  the  hgtitical  hgarUhmofa  number  compos^  of% 
tUes  and  seconds^  or  degrees  and  minutes,  of  an  arc;  or  ofminr 
utes  and  seconds,  or  hours  and  minutes,  of  time. 

1.  If  the  number  consists  of  minutes  and  seconds,  at  the  top  of 
the  table  seek  for  the  minutes,  and  in  the  same  column  opposite 
the  seconds  in  the  left-hand  column  will  be  found  the  logistical 
logarithm. 

2.  If  the  number  is  composed  of  hours  and  minutes,  the  hours 
must  be  used  as  if  they  were  minutes,  and  the  minutes  as  if  they 
were  seconds. 

3.  If  the  number  is  composed  of  degrees  and  minutes,  the  de* 
grees  must  be  used  as  if  they  were  minutes,  and  the  minutes  as  if 
3iey  were  seconds. 

To  find  the  logistical  logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  3600. 

Seek  in  the  second  line  of  the  table  from  the  top  the  number 
next  less  than  the  given  number,  and  the  remainder,  or  the  com- 
plement to  the  given  number,  in  the  first  column  on  die  left:  then 
m  die  column  of  the  first  number,  and  opposite  the  complement, 
will  be  found  the  loffisdcal  logarithm  of  tne  sum.  Thus,  to  ob- 
tain die  logarithm  of  1531,  we  seek  for  the  colunm  of  1500,  and 
opposite  31  we  find  3713. 


PROBLEM  L 


To  work,  by  logistical  logarithms,  a  proportion  the  terms  of  which 
are  degrees  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  of  an  arc ;  or 
hours  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  of  time. 

With  the  de^es  or  minutes  at  die  top,  and  minutes  or  seconds 
at  the  side,  orif  a  term  consists  of  hours  and  minutes,  or  minutes 
and  seconds,  with  the  hours  or  minutes  at  the  top,  and  minutes 
or  seconds  at  the  side,  take  firom  Table  XCVI.  the  logistical  loga- 
rithms of  the  three  given  terms ;  add  together  the  logistical  loga- 
rithms of  the  second  and  third  terms  and  the  arithmetical  complex 
ment  of  that  of  the  firat  tenn,  rejecting  10  from  the  index.*  The 
result  will  be  the  logistical,  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term,  with 
which  take  it  firom  the  table. 

Note  1.  The  logistical  logaridun  of  60^  is  0. 

Note  2.  If  the  second  or  third  term  contains  tenths  of  seconds, 
(or  tenths  of  minutes,  when  it  consists  of  degrees  and  minutes,) 
and  is  less  than  6',  or  6^,  multiply  it  by  10,  and  employ  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  product  in  place  of  that  of  the  term  itself.    The 

*  Instaad  of  adding  tlie  arithmetical  complement  of  the  ogarithm  of  the  first 
tenn,  the  logarithm  itaeif  nay  be  mibtzaeted  fram  the  som  of  the  togarithma  of  the 
other  two  lerma. 
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result  oblained  by  the  table,  divided  by  10,  will  be  the  fourth  term 
of  the  proportion,  and  will  be  exact  to  tendis. 

Note  3.  If  none  of  the  terms  contain  tenths  of  niinutes  or  sec- 
onds, and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  result  exact  to  tenths,  diminish 
the  index  of  the  logistical  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term  by  1,  and 
cut  off  the  right*hand  figure  of  the  number  found  from  the  table, 
for  tenths. 

Exam.  1.  Wlien  the  moon's  hourly  motion  is  30'  12",  what  is 
its  motion  in  16m.  24s.  ?  ^ 

As  60m 0 

:    30'  12"   ....  2981 
: :    16m.  24s.        .  .  5633 

:    8'  15"      ....  8614 
2.  If  the  moon's  declination  change  1^  31'  in  12  hours,  what 
will  be  the  change  in  7h.  42m.  ? 

As  I2h.    .  .  ar.  co.  9.3010 

:    VSV  .        .        .     1.5973 

::    7h.42m.      ,         .  8917 


:    0*^  58'  .    1.7900 

3.  When  the  moon's  hourly  motion  in  latitude  is  2f  26".8,  what 
is  its  motion  in  36m.  22s.  ? 
2'  26".8 
60 


146".8 
10 

1468 


As  60m.     . 

0 

:  1468"  . 

.  3896 

:  :  36m.  22s. 

.  2174 

:  890"     .         .  6070 

Ans.  1'  29".0. 

4.  When  the  sun's  hourly  motion  in  longitude  is  2'  28",  what 
is  ito  motion  in  49m.  1  Is.  ?  Ans.  2f  1". 

5.  If  the  sun's  declination  change  16'  33"  in  24  hours,  what 
will  be  the  change  in  14h.  18m.  ?  Ans.  9'  62". 

6.  If  the  moon's  declination  change  54".7inone  hour,  what  will 
be  the  change  in  52m.  18s.  ?  Ans.  47".7. 


PROBLEM  11. 

To  take  from  a  table  the  quantity  corresponding  to  a  given  value 
of  the  argument,  or  to  given  values  of  the  arguments  of  the 
table.  ^^ 
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• 

Case  1.  When  quantUies  are  given  in  the  table  for  each  eign 

and  degree  of  the  argument. 

With  the  signs  of  the  given  argument  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  at  the  side,  (at  the  left  side,  if  the  signs  are  found  at 
the  top ;  at  the  right  side,  if  they  are  found  at  the  bottom,)  take  out 
the  corresponding  quanti^.  Also  take  the  difference  between  this 
Quantity  and  the  next  following  one  in  the  table,  and  say,  W :  this 
oifference  :  :  odd  minutes  and  seconds  of  given  argument :  a  fourth 
term.    This  fourth  term,  added  to  the  quantity  taken  out,  when  the 

auantities  in  the  table  are  increasing,  but  subtracted  when  they  are 
ecreasing,  will  give  the  recjuired  quantity. 

Note  1.  When  the  quantities  change  out  little  from  degree  to 
degree  of  the  argument,  the  required  quantity  may  often  be  esti- 
mated, without  the  trouble  of  stating  a  proportion. 

Note  2.  In  some  of  the  tables  the  degrees  or  signs  of  the  quan- 
tity sought,  are  to  be  had  by  referring  to  the  head  or  foot  of  the  col* 
umn  in  which  the  minutes  and  seconds  are  found.  (See  Tables 
L,  LI,  LII,  and  LV.)  The  degrees  there  found  are  to  be  tak^n, 
if  no  horizontal  mark  intervenes ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  1°,  or  2^,  according  as  one  or  two  marks 
intervene.  They  are  to  be  increased,  or  diminished,  according  as 
their  number  is  less  or  greater  than  the  number  of  degrees  at  the 
other  end  of  the  column. 

Note  3:  If,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  tables,  the  quantities 
in  the  table  have  an  algebraic  sign  prefixed  to  them,  neglect  the 
consideration  of  the  sign  in  determining  the  correction  to  be  applied 
to  the  quantity  first  taken  out,  and  proceed  according  to  the  rule 
above  given.  The  result  will  have  the  sign  of  the  quantity  first 
taken  out.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  two  consecu* 
tive  Quantities  chance  to  have  opposite  signs,  their  numerical  sum 
is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  difference ;  also  that  the  quantity 
sought  will,  in  every  such  instance,  be  the  numerical  difference 
between  tlie  correction  and  the  quantity  first  taken  out,  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  correction  is  less  or  greater  than  this  quantity,  is  to 
be  affected  with  the  same  or  the  opposite  sign. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  argument  "r*  6^*  24'  36",  to  find  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  in  Table  L. 

T'  &"  gives  OP  43'  ir'.4. 
The  difference  between  0**  43'  17".4  and  the  next  following  quan- 
tity in  the  table  is  1'  7".3. 

60'  :  1'  7".3  :  :  24'  36"  :  2r'.6.» 

*  The  student  ean  woik  the  proportion,  either  by  the  common  method,  or  bjr  lo- 
ffistienl  logarithms,  aa  he  may  prafer.  In  workiBf  this  and  all  aimilar  proportionB 
by  the  arithmetical  method,  the  aeoonde  of  the  argument  mav  be  conveiled  hito 
the  eqnif  alent  decimal  part  of  a  minute  by  means  of  Table  XVII,  (using  the  sec 
onds  aa  if  they  w«n  Blmtti.)    It  wiU  be  nAdoBt  to  talw  th«  fti«tMito  tkt 
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From  (f  43'  IT' A 
Take  27 .6 


0  42  49  .8 
2.  Given  the  argument  2^  18^  41'  20",  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantity  in  Table  XXY. 

2^  18''  gives  1°  62'  32".6. 
The  difference  between  1°  52'  32"  .5  and  the  next  following 
quantity  in  the  table  is  21".8. 

eC :  21".8  :  :  41'  20"  :  16".0. 

To     V  52'  32".5 
Add  15  .0 


1   62  47  .5 

8.  Given  the  argument  9^  2°  13'  33",  to  find  the  correspond* 
ing  quantity  in  Table  XII. 

9^  2^  gives  29.8s. 
The  arithmetical  sum  of  29.8b.  and  the  next  following  quantity 
in  the  table  is  30.4s. 

60'  :  80.4s. :  :  18°  38' :  6.9s. 

From    29.8s. 
Take      6.9 


22.9s. 
Ans.  —  22.9s. 

4.  Given  the  argument  5^  8*  14'  52",  to  find  the  corresponding 
quanti^  in  Table  LIL  Ans.  1 2'  36".0. 

5.  Given  the  summient  11"*  1 1''  23'  10",  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing quantity  in  Table  LYI.  Ans.  1 1'  48'  .0. 

6.  Given  the  argument  0^  26°  20',  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantity  in  Table  All.  Ans.  —  41".0. 

Case  2.  When  the  argument  changes  in  the  table  by  mere  or 
less  than  1°;  or  when  it  is  given  in  lower  denominations  than 
signs. 

Take  out  of  the  table  the  quantity  answering  to  the  number  in 
the  column  of  arguments  next  less  man  the  ffiven  argument  Take 
the  difference  between  this  quantity  and  the  next  following  one^ 
and  also  the  difference  of  the  consecutive  values  of  the  argument 
inserted  in  the  table,  and  say,  difference  of  arguments  :  difference 
of  quantities  :  :  excess  of  the  given  argument  over  the  value  next 
less  in  the  table  :  a  fourth  term.  This  fourth  term  applied  to  the 
Quantity  first  taken  out,  according  to  the  rule  given  m  the  prece- 
oinc  case,  will  give  the  quantity  sought 

Note.  In  some  of  the  tables  the  columns  entitled  Diff.  are  made 
up  of  the  differences  answering  to  a  difference  of  10'  in  the  aigu* 
ment.  In  obtaining  Quantities  from  tliese  tables,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  take  for  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  pro- 
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portion,  respectiyely,  ICK,  and  the  difference  furnished  by  the  tablet 
and  work  the  proportion  by  the  arithmetical  method.  (See  note  at 
bottom  of  page  268.) 

Exam.  1.  Given  die  argmnent  0^  24^  42'  15",  to  find  the  cor- 
responding quantity  in  Table  LI. 

0^  24**  30'  gives  9^*  47'  14".3. 
The  difference  between  9**  47'  14"  .3  and  the  next  following 
quantity  =  3  x  63".0  =  ISO^'.O.    The  argument  changes  by  80'. 
And  the  excess  of  O"-  24^  42'  15"  orer  0^  24**  30',  is  12  16".  Thus, 

30'  :  189".0 ;  :  12'  15"  :  77".2. 
But  the  correction  may  be  found  more  readily  by  the  following 
proportion : 

IV  :  63".0  :  :  12'.26  :  77".2. 

To    9**47'14".3 
Add  77  .2 


«  9  48  31  .5 

2.  Given  the  argument  1**  12',  to  find  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity in  Table  VIIL 

1**  10*  gives  23'  13", 
and  6' :  33'' :  :  2' :  13"  the  correction. 

From        23'  13" 
Take  13 


23    0 

3.  Given  the  argument  6*-  6*^  7'  23",  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantity  in  Table  LV.  Ans.  90**  20'  53".5. 

4.  Given  the  argument  49**  27',  to  find  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity in  Table  LXIV.  Ans.  1 1'  19".8. 

Case  3.  When  the  argument  is  given  in  the  table  in  hundredth^ 
thousandth^  or  ten  thousandth  parts  of  a  circle. 

The  required  quantity  can  be  found  in  this  case  by  the  same 
rule  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  it  can  be  had  more  expeditiously  by 
observing  the  loUowinff  rules.  If  the  argument  varies  by  10,  mul- 
tiply the  difference  of  the  quantities  between  which  the  required 
quantity  lies  by  the  excess  of  the  given  argument  over  the  next  less 
value  in  the  table,  and  remove  the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the 
left ;  the  result  will  be  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  quantity 
taken  out  of  the  table.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in  taking  quan- 
tities from  tables  in  which  the  differences  answering  to  a  change  of 
10  in  the  arffoment  are  given,  although  the  argument  should  actu- 
aUy  chanffe  by  50  or  1(K).  If  the  argument  changes  by  100,  mul 
tiply  as  aoove,  and  remove  the  decimal  point  two  figures  to  the  left. 
When  the  conunon  difference  of  the  arguments  is  5,  proceed  as  if 
it  were  10,  and  double  the  result  In  like  manner,  wnen  the  com* 
mon  difference  is  50,  proceed  as  if  it  were  100,  and  double  the 
result. 
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Exam.  1.  Given  the  argument  973,  to  find  the  conresponding 
quantity  in  Table  XLV.  column  headed  13. 
970  gives  23".5. 
The  difference  is  r'.2,  and  the  excess  3. 

1".2  From   23".5 

3  Take         .4 


Coir.     .36  23  .1 
2.  Given  the  argument  4834,  to  find  the  corresponding  quantiqr 
m  Table  XLII,  column  headed  5.  \ 

4800  gives  2'  3".7.  * 

The  differenbe  is  6".8,  and  the  excess  34. 
6".8 
34 

From  2'3".7 

2.312        .         .         .     Take        2  .3 


2    1  .4 

3.  Given  the  argument  5444,  to  find  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity in  Table  XLI.  Ansi  15'  37:'.7. 

4.  Given  the  ar^ment  4225,  to  find  the  corresponding  quan* 
tity  in  Table  XLIII,  column  headed  8.  Ans.  O'  47".2» 

Case  4.  When  the  table  is  one  of  double  entry ^  or  quantities  are 
taken  from  it  by  means  of  two  arguments. 

Take  out  of  the  table  the  quantity  answering  to  the  values  of 
the  arguments  of  the  table  next  less  than  the  given  values  ;  and 
find  the  respective  corrections  to  be  applied  to  it,  due  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  given  value  of  each  argument  over  the  next  less  value 
in  the  table,  by  the  general  rule  in  the  preceding  case.  These 
corrections  are  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  taken  out,  or  subtracted 
from  it,  according  as  the  quantities  increase  or  decrease  with  the 
arguments. 

rfote  1.  If  the  tenths  of  seconds  be  omitted,  the  corrections 
above  mentioned  can  be  estimated  without  the  trouble  of  stating  a 
proportion,  or  performing  multiplications. 

In  ote  2.  The  rule  above  given  may,  in  some  rare  instances,  flive 
a  result  differing  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  firom  the  truth.  The 
following  rule  will  furnish  more  exact  results.  Find  the  quanti- 
ties corresponding,  respectively,  to  the  value  of  the  argument  at 
the  top  next  less  than  its  given  value  and  the  other  given  argu- 
ment, and  to  the  value  next  greater  and  the  other  given  argument. 
Take  the  difference  of  the  quantities  found,  and  also  the  difference 
of  the  corresponding  arguments  at  top,  and  say,  difference  of  argu- 
ments :  difference  of  quantities  :  :  excess  of  given  value  of  the 
argument  at  the  top  over  its  next  less  value  in  the  table :  a  fourth 
term.  This  fourth  term  added  to  the  quantity  first  found,  if  it  is 
less  than  the  other,  but  subtracted  from  it,  if  it  is  greater,  will  give 
the  required  quantity.    The  error  of  the  first  rule  may  be  dimin- 
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khed  without  any  extra  calculation,  by  attending  to  the  difference 
of  the  quantities  answering  to  the  vahie  of  the  argument  at  the 
ttde  next  greater  than  its  given  value  and  the  values  of  the  other 
argument  between  which  its  given  value  lies. 

jSxam^  1.  Given  the  argument  64  at  the  top  and  T7  at  the  side, 
to  find  the  corresponding  quantity  in  Table  LaXXI. 
60  and  70  give  4r'.7. 
The  difference  between  47".7  and  the  next  quantity  below  it 
{«  \"A.    The  excess  of  77  over  70  is  7,  and  the  argument  at  the 
side  changes  by  10. 

1".4 
7 

From   47".7 

Coir,  due  excess  7,    .98,  or  1".0.         Take      1  .0 

Quantity  ccnrresponding  to  50  and  77,      46  .7 
The  difference  between  47".7  and  the  adjacent  quantity  in  the 
next  column  on  the  riffht  is  d".3.    The  excess  of  64  over  50  is  14, 
and  the  argument  at  we  top  changes  by  60. 
8".3 
.   14 

.462 
2 

From   46''.7 

Coir,  due  excess  14,  .924  Take     0  .9 

46  .8 
2.  Given  the  aigument  223  at  the  top  and  448  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  corresponcung  quantity  in  Table  aXX. 
220  and  440  give  16''.0. 
The  difference  between  16".0  and  the  quantity  next  below  it 

2".2 

8 

2  )  1.76 

From    16".0 

Coir,  for  excess  8,        .88,  or  0''.9.     Take     0  .9 

Quantity  corresponding  to  220  and  448,  16  .1 
The  difference  between  16''.0  and  the  adjacent  quanti^  m  die 
next  column  on  the  right  is  0".7. 
0".7 
8 

To    16'M 

CQKr.fcreiceM«i      Xi  Add  .% 

16  J 
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3.  Given  the  argument  472  at  the  top  and  786  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  coiresponding  quantity  in  Table  XXXI. 

Ans.  9".7. 

4.  Giren  the  arffument  620  at  the  top  and  367  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  conresponding  quantity  in  Table  LXXXI.- 

Ans.  55".2. 

5.  Given  the  arfpunent  348  at  the  top  and  932  at  the  side,  to 
find  (by  the  rule  given  in  Note  2)  the  corresponding  quantity  in 
Table  XXXII.  Ans.  15".4. 


PROBLEM  m. 

To  conoert  Degrees^  Minutes^  and  Seconds  of  the  Equator  into 
HourSj  Minutes  J  ^-c,  of  Time, 

Multiply  the  quantity  by  4,  and  call  the  product  of  the  seconds, 
thirds ;  of  the  minutes,  seconds  \  and  of  the  degrees,  minutes. 
Exam.  1.  Convert  83^  ir  52"  into  time. 
83**  11'  62" 

4 


6k.  32-.  47-.  28'" 
8.  Convert  34''  57'  46"  into  time. 

Ans.  ^  I9m.  5l8ec.  41". 


PROBLEM  IV. 

To  conoert  Hoursy  Minutes^  and  Seconds  of  Time  into'  Degrees^ 
Minutes  J  and  Seconds  of  the  Equator. 

Reduce  the  hours  and  minutes  to  minutes :  divide  by  4,  and 
caU  the  quotient  of  the  minutes,  degrees ;  of  the  Beconds,.minute8 ; 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  15,  for  the  seconds. 
'  Exam.  1.  Convert  7h.  9m.  34sec.  into  degrees,  &c. 
7*»-9--34'' 
60 


4)429  34 


lOr  23'  30" 
S.  Convert  1 1h.  £4m.  45s.  into  degrees,  6cc. 

AM.VtV\VW. 
85 
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PROBLEM  V. 

The  Longitudes  of  hoo  Places^  and  the  Time  at  one  cf  them 
heing  given^  to  find  the  corresponding  Time  at  the  other. 

When  the  given  time  is  in  the  momin^t  change  it  to  astronomi- 
cal time,  by  t^dinff  12  hours,  and  dimimshing  me  nmnber  of  the 
day  b]r  a  imit.  When  the  given  time  is  in  me  eyening^  it  is  al* 
read^  in  astronomical  time. 

Fmd  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two  places,  by  taking  the 
numerical  diiSTerence  of  their  Icmfitudes,  when  these  are  of  the 
same  name,  that  is,  both  east  or  ooth  west ;  and  the  sum,  when 
they  are  of  different  names,  that  is,  one  west  and  the  other  easL 
When  one  of  the  places  is  Ghreenwich,  the  longitude  of  the  other 
is  the  difference  oi  longitude.  ' 

Then,  if  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  required  is  to  the  east 
of  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  given,  add  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, in  time,  to  the  ^ven  time ;  but,  if  it  is  to  the  west,  subtract 
the  difference  of  longitude  ftom  the  given  time.  The  sum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  the  required  time. 

Note.  The  longitudes  used  in  the  following  examples,  are  given 
in  Table  I. 

Exam.  1.   When  it  is  October  25th,  3h.  13m.  22sec.  A.  M.  at 
Greenwich,  what  is  the  time  as  reckoned  at  New  York? 
Time  at  Greenwich,  October,  24*  Ib^  13^  22^ 
Diff.  ofLong.  .  4    56      4 

Time  at  New  York  .  24    10    17    18  P.M. 

2.  When  it  is  June  9th,  5h.  25m.  lOsec.  P.  M.  at  Washington, 
what  is  the  corresponding  time  at  (jreenwidit 

Time  at  Washia^,  June,        9*-  b^  25"-  l(f- 
Diff.  of  Long.        ...  566 

Time  at  Greenwich  .    9  10   83     16  P.M. 

8.  When  it  is  January  15th,  5&i.  44m.  2dsec.  P.  M.  at  Puis, 
what  is  the  time  at  Philadelphia? 

Longitude  of  Paris  0*- 9"- 21*.6   E. 

Do.       of  Philadelphia,     .        5    0    39 .6  W. 

5  10      1.2 
Time  at  Paris,  January,  16^  2^  44»-  23^ 

Diff.  of  Long.       ...  5     10      1 

Time  ai  Philadelphia,  .    14  21     34    22 

Or  January  15th,  9h.  34m.  22ftec.  A.  M. 
4.  When  it  is  Marcl\dlst,  8h.  4m.  21sec.  P.  M.  at  New  Haven, 
what  is  the  corresponding  time  at  Berlin  ? 

Ans.  April  1st,  Ih.  49m.  43sec.  A.  M. 
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5.  When  it  is  August  10th,  lOh.  32m.  14se€.  A.  M.  at  Boston, 
what  is  the  time  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Ans.  Aug.  10th,  9h.  16m.  4sec.  A.  M. 

6.  When  it  is  noon  of  the  23d  of  December  at  Greenwich,  what 
is  the  time  at  New  York  ? 

Ans.  Dec.  23d«  7h.  3m.  56sec.  A.  M 


PROBLEM  VL 

The  Apparent  Time  being  given,  tofnd  the  corresponding  Mem 
Time  ;  or  the  Mean  Time  being  given  to  find  the  Apparent. 

When  the  given  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re- 
duce it  to  that  meridian  by  the  last  problem.  Then  find  by  the 
tables  the  sun^s  mean  longitude  coiresponding  to  this  time.  Thus, 
from  Table  XVIII  take  out  the  longitude  answering  to  die  giren 
^ar,  and  from  Tables  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  take  out  the  motions 
m  longitude  for  the  given  month,  da]rs,  hours,  and  minutes,  nes- 
lecting  the  seconds.  The  sum  of  the  quantities  taken  from  the 
tables,  rejecting  12  signs,  when  it  exceeds  that  quantity,  will  be 
the  sun's  mean  longitude  for  the  given  time. 

With  the  sun's  mean  lonmtude  thus  found,  take  the  Equation 
of  Time  from  Table  XII,  Then,  when  Apparent  Time  is  given 
to  find  the  Mean,  apply  the  equation  with  the  sign  it  has  in  the 
table ;  but  when  Mean  Time  is  given  to  find  the  Apparent,  apply 
it  with  the  contrary  sign ;  the  result  will  be  the  Mean  or  Apparent 
Time  required. 

This  rule  will  be  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  purposes,  f<»r 
several  years  before  and  after  tlie  year  1840.  When  the  given 
date  is  a  nmnber  of  years  distant  from  this  epoch,  take  also  with 
the  sun's  mean  kmsitude  the  Secular  Variaticm  of  the  Ecpiation  oi 
Tine  from  Table  XlII,  and  find  by  simple  prc^rtion  the  ywAatafm 
in  the  interval  between  the  given  year  and  1840.  The  rasialt, /ip» 
plied  to  the  equation  of  time  taken  firom  Table  XII,  according  to 
Its  sign,  if  the  given  time  is  subsequent  to  the  year  1840,  but  with 
the  opposite  sign  if  it  is  prior  to  1840,  will  give  the  equation  of 
time  at  &e  given  date,  which  apply  to  the  g^veo  tune  as  above 
directed. 

Note  1.  When  the  exact  mean  or  apparent  time  to  withm  ^ 
small  fraction  of  a  second  is  demanded,  take  the  numbera  in  the 
columns  entitled  I,  II,  III,  IV^  V,  N,  in  Tables,  XVHI,  XIX, 
XX,  answering  respectively  to  the  year,  month,  days,  «nd  hours, 
of  the  given  time.  With  the  respective  sums  of  the  numbers 
taken  from  each  column,  as  argiiments,  enter  Table  XIY,  and 
take  oiU  the  CQrrespcndnig  ^uanliUies.  These  quaMties  idded  to 
the  equation  of  time  as  given  by  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  and  the 
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constant  S.Os.  subtracted,  will  give  the  true  Equation  of  Time,  if 
the  ffiven  time  is  Mean  Time.  When  Apparent  Time  is  given,  it 
will  he  farther  necessary  to  correct  the  equation  of  time  as  given 
by  the  tables,  by  statmf  the  proportion,  24  hours :  change  of 
equation  for  1^  ot  longitude :  :  equation  of  time  :  correction. 

Note  9.  The  Eauation  of  Time  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Alma* 
nac  for  each  day  of  the  year,  at  apparent,  and  also  at  mean  noon, 
on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  can  easily  be  found  for  any 
intermediate  time  by  a  proportion.  Directions  for  ap^yingit  to  the 
ipven  time  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  Equation 
18  given  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  each  month. 

l^xam.  1.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1840,  when  it  is  9h.  35m.  22s. 
P.  M.,  mean  time  at  New  York,  what  is  the  apparent  time  at  the 
same  place  ? 

Time  at  New  York,  July,  1840,     16*-  9^  36"-  22^ 
Diff.  of  Long.        ...  4    56      4 

Time  at  Greenwich,  July,  1840, 


1840 

fa 

14h. 
31m. 


16  14  31 

26 

M.L01W. 

9^  lO"  12'  49" 

5  29  23 

16 

14  47 

6 

34 

30 

1 

16 

M.  Long 3   24  58  56 

The  equation  of  time  in  Table  XII,  corresponding  to  3^  24^  58' 
66",  is  +  5--  44'- 

Mean  Time  atNew  York,  July,  1840, 16*-  9^  35»-  22^ 
Equation  of  time,  sign  changed,        ,  — 5     44 

Apparent  Time,      .        .        .         .  16    9   29     38  P.M. 

2.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1842,  when  it  is  4h.  15m.  21sec.  A.  M. 

apparent  time  at  New  York,  what  is  the  mean  time  at  the  same 

^ace,  and  also  at  Greenwich  ? 

Time  at  New  York,  May,  1842,    8^  16^  15--  21-- 
Diff.  of  Long.        ...  4    56      4 


Time  at  Greenvrich, 


8  21     11    86 


M.Loiv. 

1842 

9^10^  48' 18" 

Mar 

3  88  16  40 

8d.    . 

6  68  68 

Slh. 

61  46 

11m. 

27 

M.  Long 


1    16  46    8.  Equa.  of  time, — 3m.  46s, 
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Apparent  Time  at  Greenwidi,  May,  1842, 
Equation  of  Time,         .... 

Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,     . 

Diff.  of  Long 


-3  46 

8    21      7  40 

4    56  4 

8     16    11  36 


Mean  Time  at  New  York,     . 
Or,  May  9th,  4h.  11m.  368.  A.  M. 

3.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1855,  when  it  is  2h.  43m.  368.  appa- 
rent time  at  Greenwich,  wliat  is  the  exact  mean  time  at  the  same 
place? 
•   Appar.  Time  at  Greenwich,  Feb.,  1855,  3d.  2h.  43m.  36s, 


1855  .  . 

ILLoof. 

I. 

n. 

UL 

IV. 

V. 

N. 

9"  10®  34'  30" 

43^ 

379 

806 

889 

866 

863 

Feb.  .  . 

1   0  33  18 

47 

to 

138 

46 

7 

6 

3d.  .  . 

1  68  17 

68 

6 

9 

3 

0 

0 

9h.  .  . 

4  66 

3 

43m.  .  . 

1  46 

10  13  13  47 

661 

369 

963 

937 

873 

868 

Appar.  Tune  at  Greenwich,  Feb.,  1855, 3*-  2^  43^  36^ 
Equation  of  time  by  Table  XII,  .  +14      8.6 

lOOyrs. :  138.  (Sec.  Var.,  Table  XIII) 

: :  15yrs. :  1.9s.  .         .        .  —1.9 

Approx.  Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,      .   3   2    57    42.7 
24h. :  6s.  (change  of  equa.  for  1^  of 

long.) : :  14m. :  0.1s.        .        .  +0.1 

ILIII. 0.8 

n.IV 0.4 

II.  V.         .        .        .        .        .  1.0 

1 0.3 

N 0.1 

Constant — 3.0 

Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,  3   2    57    42.4 

4.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1841,  when  it  is  2h.  12m.  268ec« 
A.  M.  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  what  is  the  apparent  time  at 
Philadelphia  ?  Ans.  Nov.  17th,  9h.  26m.  288.  P.  M. 

5.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1839,  when  it  is  6h.  32m.  35sec. 
P.  M.,  apparent  time  at  New  Haven,  what  is  the  mean  time  at  the 
same  place  ?  Ans.  6h.  46m.  398.  P.  M. 

6.  On  the  23d  of  Sentember,  1850,  when  it  is  9h.  10m.  12sec. 
mean  time  at  Boston,  what  is  the  exact  apparent  time  at  the  same 
place?  Ans.  9h.  18m.  l.Os. 
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PROBLEM  VII. 

To  correct  the  Observed  Altitude  of  a  Heavenly  Body  for  Re- 

fraction. 

With  the  given  altitude  take  the  corresponding  refraction  from 
Table  YIII.  Subtract  the  refraction  from  the  given  altitude,  uid 
the  result  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the  body  at  the  given  station. 

This  rule  will  give  exact  results  if  the  barometer  stands  at  30 
inchesy  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  50^,  and  results  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  ordinary  purposes  in  any  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  there  is  occasion  for  greater  precision,  take  from  Table  IX 
the  corrections  for  +  1  inch  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
— 1°  in  the  heiffht  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  compute  the 
corrections  for  tne  difference  between  the  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  30in.  and  for  the  difference  between  the  observed 
height  of  the  thermometer  and  50^.  Add  these  to  the  mean  re- 
fraction taken  from  Table  YIII,  if  the  barometer  stands  higher 
than  SOin.  and  the  thermometer  lower  than  50° ;  but  in  the  oppo- 
site case  subtract  them,  and  the  result  will  be  the  true  refraction, 
which  subtract  from  the  observed  altitude. 

Exam.  1.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  being  32*  10*  25", 
what  is  its  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  observation  ? 

Observed  alt.         .  82*'  10'  26" 

Refraction  (TaWe  VIII)  —1  32 

True  alt.  at  the  station,  .        32''    8  53 

2.  The  observed  altitude  of  Sinus  being  20*  42^  11",  the  ba- 
rometer 29.5  inches,  and  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  70*, 
required  the  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  observation.  The  differ- 
ence between  29.5  inches  and  30  inches  is  0.5  inches,  and  the 
difference  between  70*  and  50*  is  20*. 
Obs.  alt.    .        20*42' 11".0 


Refrac.(TableVIII),  2'  33".0;  Bar.-|-lin.,5".12;ther.-l*.0".310 
Corr.for— 0.5in.,b]ur.  —2  .6  .5  20 

Corr.for+20*,  ther.     -6  .2  

2.660  «JK> 


True  refrac.        .      2  24  .2 


True  alt.  20  39  46  .8 

3.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  moon  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1838, 
being  14*  17'  20",  required  the  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. Ans.  14*  13'  36". 

4.  Let  the  observed  altitude  of  Aldebaran  be  48*  35'  52",  the 
barometer  at  the  same  time  standing  at  30.7  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer  at  42*,  required  the  true  aUitude.  Ans.  48*  34'  58".8. 
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PROBLEM  VIIL 

The  Apparent  Altitude  cfa  Heavenly  Body  being  grven^  to  Jind 
its  True  Altitude. 

Correct  the  obsenred  altitude  for  refraction  by  the  foregoing 
problem.    Then, 

1.  If  the  sun  is  the  body  whose  altitude  is  taken,  find  its  paral- 
lax  in  altitude  by  Table  X,  and  add  it  to  the  observed  altitude  cor« 
rected  for  refraction.    The  result  will  be  the  true  altitude  sought. 

2.  If  it  is  the  altitude  of  the  moon  that  is  taken,  and  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  at  the  time  of  the  observation  is  known,  find  the 
parallax  in  altitude  by  the  following  formula : 

log.  sin  (par.  in  alt.)  =  log.  sin  (hor.par.)  +log.  cos  (app.alt.)— 10 ; 

and  add  it,  as  before,  to  the  apparent  altitude  corrected  for  refirac- 
tion. 

3.  If  one  of  the  planets  is  the  body  observed,  the  following  for* 
mijda  will  serve  for  die  determination  of  the  paiallax  in  altitude 
when  the  horizontal  parallax  is  known : 

log.  (par.  in  alt.)  =  log.  (hor.  par.)  +  log.  cos  (appar.  alt) — 10. 

Note  I.  The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  at  any 

fltven  time  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  appended  to  the  work. 
See  Problem  XIV.)  But  it  can  be  had  mucn  more  readily  from 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  being 
known,  the  horizontal  parallax  at  any  dven  latitude  may  be  ob- 
tained by  subtracting  me  Reduction  of  Parallax,  to  be  found  in 
Table  LiCIV .  The  horizontal  parallax  of  any  planet,  the  altitude 
of  which  is  measured,  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Nautical  Al- 


Note  2.  The  fixed  stars  have  no  sensible  parallax,  and  thus  the 
observed  altitude  of  a  star,  corrected  for  refraction,  will  be  its  true 
altitude  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  well  as  at  the  station  of  the 
observer. 

Note  3.  If  the  true  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  given,  and  it 
is  rec^uired  to  find  the  apparent,  the  rules  for  finding  the  parallax 
in  altitude  and  the  refraction  are  the  same  as  when  the  apparent 
altitude  is  given  ;  the  true  altitude  being  used  in  place  of  the  ap- 
parent. But  these  corrections  are  to  be  applied  with  the  opposite 
signs  from  those  used  ia  die  determination  ot  the  true  altituae  from 
the  apparent ;  that  is,  the  parallax  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  the  re- 
fraction added.  It  will  also  be  more  accurate  to  make  use  of 
equa.  (10),  p.  52,  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

Exam.  1.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  of  Ma^ 
1837,  being  26""  40^  20",  what  is  its  true  altitude  f 
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Obs.  alt.        •         .         • 
Refraction    • 

True  alt.  at  the  station, 
Paiallax  in  alt  (Table  X), 


—166 

86   38  24 

+  8 


True  altitude        .        «  26   38  32 

2.  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  at  New  York  on  the 
nth  of  March,  1837,  8h.  P.  M.,  be  eS"  10'  44'' ;  the  barometer 
30.4in.  and  the  thermometer  62^ ;  required  the  true  altitude. 
Appar.  alt.  .        •        66*»  10'  44" 


Mean  refrac. 

Corr.  for  +  0.4in.,  bar. 

Corr.  for  +  12^,  ther. 

0  26.7 
+  0.3 
-0.6 

True  refirac. 

0  26.4 

logarithms. 
COS.  9.60637 

True  alt.  at  N.York,   66 
£qua.  par.  by  N.  Ahnanac,  54'  13" 
Reduc.  for  lat.  40'',                     4 

10  18.6  . 

•        • 
21  53      . 

Hor.  par.  at  New  York,      64    9 

sin.  8.19731 

Par.  in  alt. 

sin.  7.80368 

True  altitude    .        .  66  32  11 

3.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1837,  the  true  meridian  altitude  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  at  Greenwich  was  66*^  64'  67",  what  was  its 
apparent  altitude  at  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage,  the  horizontal 
parallax  being  taken  at  1".9,  as  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac  ? 

True  alt.           .         .         66°  64'  67 '     .    cos.  9.7371 
Hor.  par.  1".9 log.  0.2787 


Par.  in  ah. 
Refraction 


—1.0 
+  37.9 


log.  0.0168 


Appar.  alt.         •  66    66  34 

4.  What  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  at  the  time  its  apparent  altitude  is  39"*  17'  60"  ? 

Ans.  39°  16'  46". 

6.  Given  29°  33'  30"  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  at  Phil 
adelphia  on  the  16th  of  June,  1837,  at  9h.  30m.  P.  M.,  and  68'  33' 
the  equatorial  parallax  of  the  moon  at  the  same  time,  to  find  tht 
true  altitude.  Ans.  30°  22'  41". 

6.  Given  16°  24'  23"  the  true  altitude  of  Venus,  and  8"  its  hori- 
zontal parallax,  to  find  the  apparent  altitude    Ans.  16°  27'  41". 
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PROBLEM  IX. 

Tojind  the  Svn^s  Longitude^  Hourly  Motion,  and  Semi-diameter, 
for  a  given  time,  from  the  Tables. 

For  the  Longitude. 

When  the  given  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re- 
duce it  to  that  meridian  by  Problem  V ;  and  when  it  is  apparent 
time,  convert  it  into  mean  time  by  the  last  problem. 

With  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  take  from  Tables  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  the  quantities  corresponding  to  the  year, 
month,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  (omitting  those  in  the  last 
two  columns,)  and  place  them  in  separate  columns  headed  as  in 
Table  XVIII,  and  take  their  sums.*  The  sum  in  the  column  enti- 
tled M.  Long,  will  be  the  tabular  mean  longitude  of  the  sun ;  the 
sum  in  the  column  entitled  Long.  Perigee  will  be  the  tabular  Ion- 

B'tude  of  the  sun's  perigee ;  and  the  sums  in  the  columns  I,  II, 
I,  IV,  V,  N,  will  be  the  arguments  for  the  small  equations  of  Uie 
sun's  longitude,  including  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  longi- 
tude. 

Subtract  the  lon^tude  of  the  perigee  from  the  sun's  mean  longi- 
tude, addinff  12  si^  when  necessary  to  render  the  subtraction 
possible ;  the  remamder  will  be  the  sun's  mean  anomaly.  With 
the  mean  anomaly  take  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre  from  Ta- 
ble XXV,  and  correct  it  by  estimation  for  the  proportional  part  of 
the  secular  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  year  and 
1840 ;  also  with  the  arguments  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  ^e  the  corre- 
sponding equations  from  Tables  XXVIII,  XXX,  XXXI,  and 
XXXII.  Tne  equation  of  the  centre  and  the  four  other  equations, 
together  with  the  constant  3",  added  to  the  mean  longitude,  will 
give  the  sun's  True  Longitude,  reckoned  from  the  Mean  Equinox. 
.  With  the  argument  N  take  the  equation  of  the  eauinoxes  or  Lu- 
nar Nutation  in  Lon^tude  from  Table  XXVII.  Also  take  the  So- 
lar Nutation  in  longitude,  answering  to  the  given  date,  from  the 
same  table.  Apply  these  equations  according  to  their  signs  to  the 
true  longitude  nrom  the  mean  equinox,  already  found ;  the  result 
will  be  the  True  Longitude  from  tlie  Apparent  Equinox. 

For  the  Semi-Diameter  and  Hourly  Motion. 

With  the  sun's  mean  anomaly,  take  the  hourly  motion  and  semi- 
diameter  frt)m  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV. 

*  In  adding  quantities  that  are  cxpreaaed  in  Bigtu,  degrrees,  &«.»  reject  13  or  34 
rigns  whenever  the  sam  exceeds  either  of  these  quantities.  In  adding  arfnments 
•zpreased  in  100  or  1000,  &c.  parts  of  the  circle,  when  they  consist  of  two  f 


reject  the  hundreds  from  the  sum ;  when  of  three  figures,  the  thousands ;  nd 
when    '"      " 


en  of  four  figures,  the  ten  thousands. 

36 
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Notes. 

1.  If  the  tenths  of  seconds  be  omitted  in  taking  the  equationf 
from  the  tables  of  double  entry,  the  error  cannot  exceed  2f' ;  tp 
case  the  precaution  is  taken  to  add  a  unit,  whenerer  the  tenths  ex- 
ceed .5. 

2.  The  longitude  of  the  sun,  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rule, 
may  differ  about  3"  from  the  same  as  derived  from  the  most  accu- 
rate solar  tables  now  in  use.  When  there  is  occasion  for  greater 
precision,  take  from  Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  the  quantities 
m  the  columns  entitled  YI  and  VII,  along  with  those  in  the  other 
colunms.  With  the  sums  in  these  columns,  and  those  in  the  col- 
umns I,  II,  as  arguments,  take  the  corresponding  equations  from 
Tables  XXIX  and  XXXIII.  Also  with  the  suits  mean  anomaly 
take  the  eouation  for  the  variable  part  of  the  aberration  from  Ta- 
ble XXXI V.  Add  these  three  equations  along  with  the  others  to 
the  mean  longitude,  and  omit  the  addition  of  the  constant  3".  The 
result  wiU  be  exact  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  se« 
mi-diameter,  on  the  25th  October,  1837,  at  llh.  27m.  38s.  A.  M 
mean  time  at  New  York. 

Mean  time  at  N.  York,  Oct.  1837,  24^  23^  27»-  38^ 
Diff.  ofLong 4    56       4 


Mean  time  at  Greenwich, 


25    4    23     42 


1837  . 
October 
35d.  . 
4h.  . 
93m.  . 
488.      . 


Eq.  Sun's  Cent. 
I. 

n.  III. 
n.  IV. 
n.  V. 

Const.  • 


Lanar  Nutation 
Solar  Nutation 

Snn'strue  long. 


M.  Long. 


9  10  65  47.3 

8  29    4  54.1 

33  39  19.9 

9  51.4 

56.7 

1.7 


7  3  50  61.0 
11  38  13  43.5 
9.5 
9.0 
7.7 
19.3 
3.0 


7     9 


4  16.0 

—  6.3 

—  1.3 


7     9    4    8.5 


Long.  Perigee.  I.    II. 


9  10    8    58161380 
46350  748 
4  810!  66 

6      0 


9  10    6  55889   94  879  753  416  939 
7    3  50  51 


III.  IV. 


549 
315 
107 

1 


331 

397 

35 


348 

63 

5 


N. 

895 

40 

4 


9  33  41  56  Mean  Anomaly. 
Sun*8  Hoviriy  Motion,     .     .  9^  99".7 
Sun's  Semi-diameter      .     W  17".9 


2.  Reouired  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam 
eter,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1837,  at  8h.  20m.  408.  P.  M.  mean  time 
at  Greenwich. 
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1837 
July 
15d. 
8h. 
SOm. 
40f.  . 


E^.Snn'sCent 

II.  III! 

II.  IV. 
II.  V. 
I.  VL 
II.VIL 
Aber.    . 


Lunar  Notati<Ki 
Solar  Natation 

Sgn'stmelong. 


M.  Long. 


Long.  Perl 


9  10  55  47.29  10    8    5 


5  38  34    7.8 

13  47  56.6 

19  43.8 

49.3 


31 
3 


3  33  38  853 


1.69  10    8  38 
-^  33  38  35 


11  39  33  1036  13  19  47  Mean  Anomaly. 
10.7 
6.6     Sun's  Hourly  Motion,     . 


5.0 
7.7 
1.8 
0J9 
0.6 


3  33    3    8ii 

—  7.8 
+  0.8 


3  S3    3    li) 


L   II.  Ill 


IV. 


816|'380549  321 
139496806  363 


473  38  63 

11     1     1 


43918151418 


30 


348 

41 

3 


1895,787 


60413^31 


N. 


VL 


569 

508 

11 


934875 


VIL 


600 

17 

9 


619 


Sun's  Semi-diameteTt 


3.  Reauired  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam 
eter,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1838,  at  9h.  45m.  26s.  A.  M.  mean  time 
at  Philadelphia,  (omitting  the  three  smallest  equations  of  longt 
tude.) 

Ans.  Sun's  longitude,  2^  19**  11'  67" ;  hourly  motion,  2'  23".3 ; 
semi-diameter,  16'46".l. 

4.  Required  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam<» 
eter,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1837,  at  12h.  30m.  15s.  mean  astro* 
nomical  time  at  Greenwich. 

Ans.  Sun's  longitude,  10*-  13®  1'  44".6;  hourly  motion,  2f 
32".l ;  semi-diameter,  16'  14".7. 


PROBLEM  X. 


To  find  the  Apparent  Obliquity  of  the  EcZtpric,  for  a  given  time, 
from  the  Tables. 

Take  the  mean  obhquity  for  the  giren  year  from  Table  XXII. 
Then  with  the  argument  K,  found  as  in  the  foregoing  problem, 
and  the  given  date,  take  from  Table  XXYII  the  lunar  and  solar 
nutations  of  obliquity.  Applv  these  according  to  their  signs  to  the 
mean  obliguity,  and  die  result  will  be  the  apparent  obliquity. 

Exam.  1 .  Required  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  on  tlie 
t5th  of  March,  1839. 
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N. 
1839,  .     3 
March,     9 
15d.     .     2 

M.  Obliquity,      23^  27'  36".9 

14  .         .         .  +9  .1 

Solar  Nutation  for  March  15th,  +  0  .5 


Apparent  Obliquity,     .  23  27  46  .5 

2.  Required  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  12ch 
af  July,  1846.  Ans.  23^  27'  28" JL 

PROBLEM  XL 

Given  the  SurCs  Longitude  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic^  to 
find  his  Right  Ascension  and  Declination^ 

Let  w  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  L  =  sun's  longitude ;  R  = 
sun's  right  ascension ;  and  D  =  sun's  declination ;  then  to  find  R 
and  D,  we  have 

log.  tang R  =log.  tang  L  +  log.  cos  u  —  10, 
log.  sin  D  =  log.  sin  L  +  log.  sin  u  -«  10. 

The  right  ascension  must  always  be  taken  in  the  same  quadrant 
as  the  longitude.  The  declination  must  be  taken  less  than  90^ ; 
and  it  will  be  north  or  south  according  as  its  trigonometrical  sine 
comes  outpositive  or  negative. 

Note.  Tne  sun's  right  ascension  and  declination  are  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  each  day  in  the  year  at  noon  on  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich,  and  may  be  found  at  any  intermediate  time 
by  a  proportion. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  sun's  longitude  205^  23'  50",  and  the  ob- 
.'iquity  of  the  echptic  23^  27'  36",  to  find  his  right  ascension  and 
declination. 

L=205*  23'    60"       .         .         .         tan.   9.67649 
w  =    23     27    36         .         .         .         COS.  p.96253 

R  =  203    32      6        •         •  tan.  9.63902 


L  =  206     23    60        .         .         .         sin.    9.63236— 
u=    23    27    36         .         .         .         sin.    9.60000 


D=      9    49    62S.   .         .         .        sin.    9.23235— 
2.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  2^  27'  30",  required 

*  The  obliqnity  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  given  time  for  which  the  siin'fl  longitode 
k  known,  la  foimd  bj  the  forcfoing  Problem. 
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ihe  sun's  right  ascension  and  declination  when  his  longitude  if 
44»  18'  26". 
Aiis.  Right  ascension  41''  SO'  30'',  and  declination  le"*  8'  40"  N. 


PROBLEM  XIL 

Owen  the  Sun^s  Right  Ascension  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  EcUp 
ticy  to  find  his  Longitude  and  Declination. 

Using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  last  problem,  we  have,  to  find 
the  longitude  and  declination, 

log.  tang  L  =  log.  tang  R  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  u, 
log.  tang  D  =  log.  sin  R  +  log.  tang  w  —  10. 

Exam.  1.  What  is  the  longitude  and  declination  of  the  sun, 
when  his  right  ascension  is  142®  11'  84",  and  the  obUquity  of  the 
ediptic  23"  27'  40"  ? 

R  =  142*   11'    34"      .        .        .        tan.    9.88979- 
w  =   23    27    40        *        •      ar.  CO.  cos.    0.03747 


L  =  139    46    30        •        .        .        tan.    9.92726— 


R- 142    11     34        .        .        .        sin.    9.78746 
u=   23     27    40        .        .        .        tan.    9.63750 


D=:   14    53    55N.   .        .        .        tan.    9.42496  « 

2.  Giren  the  sun's  right  ascension  310*  25'  11",  and  the  obli« 
(piity  of  the  ecliptic  23®  27'  35",  to  find  the  longitude  and  dedina* 
non. 

Ans.  Longitude  307*  59'  57",  and  declination  19  17'  V*  S. 

PROBLEM  Xin. 

The  SwCs  Longitude  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Edq^tic  beitig 
givenj  to  find  the  Angle  of  Position. 

Let  p  =  angle  of  position ;  w  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
L  ==  sun's  longitude.    Then, 

log.  tangp  =  log.  cos  L  +  log.  tang  u  —  10. 

The  angle  of  position  is  always  less  than  90®.  The  northern 
part  of  the  circle  of  latitude' will  lie  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the 
northem  part  of  the  circle  of  declination,  accordii^  as  the  sign  of 
the  tangent  of  the  anffle  of  position  is  positive  or  negative. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  sun\  longitude  24*  15'  20",  and  the  obli 
quity  of  the  ecliptic  23*  27'  32",  required  the  angle  of  position. 
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Ii=S4*  15'  W   .    .    cof  9.95986 
«  =  23  27  32    .    •    tan.  9.63745 


|)  =21     35     10        .        .        tan.    9.59731 

The  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude  is  to  the  west  of  the 
circle  of  declination. 

2.  When  the  sun's  Ions 
of  the  ecliptic  23*  27'  30^ 

Ans.  12**  21'  17" ;  and  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  circle  of  declination. 


ngitude  is  120"  18'  55",  and  the  obliquity 
)' ,  what  is  the  angle  of  position  ? 


PROBLEM  XIV. 

To  find  from  the  Tables^  the  MoofCs  Lormtude^  Latitude^  Equor 
.  torial  Parallax^  Semv-diatnetery  and  Hourly  Motion  in  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude^  for  a  given  time. 

When  the  giren  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re- 
duce it  to  that  meridian,  and  when  it  is  apparent  time  convert  it 
into  mean  time. 

Take  firom  Table  XXXV,  and  the  following  tables,  the  argu- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  20,  for  the  given  year,  and  their 
variations  for  the  given  month,  days,  &c.,  and  find  the  sums  of  the 
numbers  for  the  different  arguments  respectively;  rejecting  the 
hundred  thousands  and  also  the  units  in  the  first,  the  ten  thousands 
in  the  next  eiriit,  and  the  thousands  in  the  others.  The  resulting 
quantities  wiU  be  the  argunoents  for  the  first  twenty  equations  of 
lonntttde. 

With  the  same  time,  take  from  the  same  tables  the  remaining 
axgoments  with  their  variations,  entitled  Evection,  Anomaly,  Va- 
riation, Longitude,  Supplement  of  the  Node,  II,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  and  X ;  and  add  the  quantities  in  the  column  for  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Node. 

For  the  Longitude, 

With  the  first  twen^  arguments  of  lon|[itude,  take  from  Tables 
XLI  to  XLVI,  inclusive,  the  correspondmg  equations  ;  and  with 
the  Supplement  of  the  Node  for  another  ammient,  take  the  corre- 
sponding equation  firom  Table  XLIX.  Place  these  twenty-<me 
equations  in  a  single  column,  entitled  Eqs.  <fLong.;  and  write 
beneath  them  the  constant  55".  Find  the  sum  of  the  whole,  and 
place  it  in  the  column  of  Evection.  Then  the  sum  of  the  quanti* 
ties  in  this  colunm  wiU  be  the  corrected  argument  of  Evection. 

With  die  conrected  argument  of  Evection,  take  the  Evection 
firom  Table  L,  and  add  it  to  the  sum  in  Ae  column  of  Eqs.  of 
Long.  Place  this  in  the  column  of  Anomaly.  Then  the  sum  of 
the  quantities  in  this  colunm  wiU  be  the  corrected  Anomaly. 
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With  the  corrected  Anomaly,  take  the  Equation  of  the  Centre 
firom  Table  LI,  and  add  it  to  the  last  sum  in  the  column  of  Eqs. 
of  Long.  Place  the  resulting  sum  in  the  column  of  Variation. 
Then  the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this  column  will  be  the  corrected 
ar^ment  of  Variation. 

With  the  conrected  argument  of  Variation,  take  the  variation 
from  Table  LII,  and  add  it  to  the  last  sum  in  the  column  of  Eqs. 
of  Lonff. ;  the  result  will  be  the  sum  of  the  principal  equations 
of  the  Orbit  Longitude,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty*four,  and  the 
constants  subtracted  for  the  other  equations.  Place  this  sum  in 
die  column  of  Longitude.  Then  the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this 
column  will  be  the  Orbit  Longitude  of  the  Moon,  reckoned  frt>m 
the  mean  equinox. 

Add  the  orbit  longitude  to  the  supplement  of  the  node,  and  the 
resulting  sum  will  be  the  argument  of  Reduction. 

With  the  argument  of  Reduction,  take  the  Reduction  from  Ta- 
ble LIU,  and  add  it  to  the  Orbit  Longitude.  The  sum  will  be  the 
Longitude  as  reckoned  from  the  mean  equinox.  With  the  Supple* 
ment  of  the  Node,  take  the  Nutation  in  Londtude  from  Table 
LIV,  and  apply  it,  according  to  its  sign,  to  the  lonffitude  from^the 
mean  equinox.  The  result  will  be  the  Moon's  True  Longitude 
from  the  Apparent  Equinox. 

For  the  Latitude. 

He  argument  of  the  Reduction  is  also  the  Ist  argument  of  Lat* 
itude.  Place  the  sum  of  the  first  twenty-four  equations  of  Longi- 
tude, taken  to  the  nearest  minute,  in  the  column  of  Arg.  11.  Fmd 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this  column,  and  it  will  be  the  Arff.  II 
ni  Latitude,  corrected.  The  Moon's  true  Longitude  is  the  3a  ar- 
gument of  Latitude.  The  20th  argument  of  longitude  is  the  4tfa 
argument  of  Latitude.  Take  from  Table  LVIII  the  thousandth 
parts  of  the  circle,  answering  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  in  the 
sum  of  the  first  twenty-four  equations  of  longitude,  and  place  it  in 
the  coluoms  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX ;  but  not  in  the  colunm  X. 
Then  the  sums  of  the  qyiantities  in  columns  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX, 
and  X,  rejecting  the  thousands,  will  be  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  0th, 
and  lOth  arguments  of  Latitude. 

With  the  Arff.  I  of  Latitude,  take  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
North  Pole  of  Uie  Ecliptic,  from  Table  LV ;  .and  with  the  remain- 
ing nine  arguments  ol  latitude,  take  the  corresponding  equations 
from  Tables  LVI,  LVII,  and  LIX.  The  sum  m  these  quantities, 
increased  by  10",  will  be  the  moon's  truCdistance  ftom.  the  North 
Pole  of  the  Ik^lrotic.  The  differ^M^e  between  this  distance  and 
Wf  will  be  the  Moon's  true  Latitude  ^  which  will  be  North  or 
Souihy  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  greater  than  90^. 

For  the  Equatorial  Parallax. 
With  the  corrected  arguments,  Erection,  Anomaly,  and  Yam 
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tion,  take  out  the  corresponding  quantities  from  Tables  LXI, 
LXII,  and  LXIII.  Their  sum,  increased  by  7",  will  be  the  Equa- 
torial Parallax. 

For  the  Semi-diameter. 

With  the  Equatorial  Parallax  as  an  argument,  take  out  the 
moon's  semi-diameter  from  Table  LXV. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude. 

With  the  arguments  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Longitude,  rejecting  the 
two  right-hand  figures  in  each,  take  the  corresponding  equations 
of  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude  from  Table  LXVII.  Find  the 
^um  of  these  equations  and  the  constant  3'',  and  with  this  sum  at 
the  top,  and  the  corrected  argument  of  the  Evection  at  the  side, 
take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXIX ;  also  with  the 
corrected  argument  of  the  Evection  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXVIIL 

Add  these  equations  to  the  sum  just  found,  and  with  the  result^ 
ing  sum  at  the  top,  and  the  corrected  anomaly  at  tlie  side,  take  the 
corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXX ;  also  with  the  corrected 
anomaly  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXI. 

Add  these  two  equations  to  tne  sum  last  found,  and  with  the  re- 
sulting sum  at  the  top,  and  the  corrected  argument  of  the  Variation 
at  the  side,  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXII. 
With  the  corrected  argument  of  the  V  ariation,  take  the  correspond- 
ing equation  from  Table  LXXIII. 

Add  these  two  equations  to  the  sum  last  found,  and  with  the  re- 
sulting sum  at  the  top,  and  the  argument  of  the  Reduction  at  the 
side,  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXIY.  Also, 
with  the  amiment  of  the  Reduction  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXXV.  These  two  equations,  added  to  the  last 
sum,  will  eive  the  sum  of  the  principal  equations  of  the  hourly 
motion  in  longitude,  and  the  constants  subtracted  for  the  others. 
To  this  add  the  constant  27'  24".0,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
Moon's  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 

With  the  argument  I  of  Latitude,  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXXIX.  With  this  equation  at  the  side,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  eouations^of  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude,  except 
the  last  two,  at  tne  top,  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Ta- 
ble LXXXL  With  the  argument  II  of.  Latitude,  take  the  corre- 
spondinj;  equation  from  Table  LXXXII.  And  with  this  equation 
at  the  side,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  equations  of  the  hourly  motion 
in  longitude,  except  the  last  two,  at  the  top,  take  the  ecjuation  from 
Table  LXXXUI.    Find  the  sum  of  these  four  equations  and  iht 
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constant  1".  To  the  resulting  sum  apply  the  constant  —  237''.^. 
The  difference  will  be  the  Moon's  true  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 
^The  moon  will  be  tending  North  or  South,  according  aa  the  sign 
is  positive  or  negative. 

Note.  The  errors  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rules, 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  smaller  equations,  cannot  exceed 
for  the  longitude  15",  for  the  latitude  8",  for  the  parallax  7",  for 
the  hourly  motion  in  lonffltude  5",  and  for  the  hourly  motion  in 
latitude  3" ;  and  they  will  generally  be  very  much  less.     When 

S eater  accuracy  js  required,  take  from  Tables  XXXV  to  XXXIX 
e  arguments  nrom  21  to  31,  along  with  those  from  1  to  20,  and 
their  variations.  The  sums  of  the  numbers  for  these  different  ar- 
guments, respectively,  will  be  the  arguments  of  eleven  small  addi- 
tional equations  of  loneitude.  Also,  take  from  the  same  tables  the 
arguments  entitled  XI  and  XII,  along  with  those  in  the  preceding 
coTunuis.  Retain  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  sum  in  column  1  <» 
arguments,  and  conceive  a  cipher  to  be  annexed  to  each  number 
in  the  columns  of  arguments  of  Table  XLI.  The  numbers  in  the 
columns  entitled  Diff.for  10,  will  then  be  the  differences  for  a  va- 
riation of  100  in  the  argument. 

For  the  Longitude.  With  the  arguments  21  to  31,  take  the  cor 
responding  equations  from  Tables  aLVII  and  XLVIII,  and  place 
them  in  the  same  column  with  the  equations  taken  out  with  the 
arguments  1,  2,  &c.  to  20.  Take  also  equation  32  from  Table 
XLIX,  as  before.  Find  the  sum  of  the  whole,  (omitting  the  con- 
stant 55",)  and  then  continue  on  as  above.  The  longitude  from 
the  mean  equinox  being  found,  take  the  lunar  nutation  in  longitude 
from  Table  LIV,  and  the  solar  nutation  answering  to  the  given 
date  from  Table  XXYII.  Apply  them  both,  according  to  their 
sign,  to  the  longitude  from  the  mean  equinox,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  more  exact  longitude  from  the  apparent  equinox,  required. 

For  the  Latitude.  With  the  arguments  XI  and  XII,  take  the 
corresponding  equations  from  Table  LIX.  Add  these  with  tlie 
other  equations,  and  omit  the  constant  10".  The  difference  be? 
tween  the  sum  and  90^  will  be  the  more  exact  latitude. 

For  the  Equatorial  Parallax.   With  the  arguments  1,  2,  4,  6, 

6,  8,  9,  12,  13,  take  the  corresponding  equations  from  Table  LX« 
Find  the  sum  of  these  and  the  other  equations,  omittinff  the  con- 
stant T',  and  it  will  be  the  more  exact  value  of  the  Pardlax. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude.    With  the  arguments  1, 

7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  17,  and  18,  of  longitude,  along 
with  the  arguments  2,  3,  4.  5,  and  6,  heretofore  used,  take  the  cor- 
responding equations  froui  Table  LXYII.    Find  the  sum  of  the 

37  ♦ 
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whole,  umittuig  the  constant  8'',  md  proceed  as  ia  the  rule  nirmdj 

To  obtain  the  motion  in  louitude  for  the  hour  which  precede! 
or  follows  the  ^ven  time,  wiui  the  argoments  of  Tables  hXX, 
LXXII,  and  LXXIY,  take  the  equations  firom  Tables  LXXVI 
and  LXXVII.  Also,  with  the  arguments  of  Erection,  Anomaly, 
Variation,  and  Reduction,  take  the  equations  £x>m  Table  LXXYIH. 
Find  the  sum  of  all  these  equations.  Then,  for  the  hour  which  fol- 
lows the  given  time,  add  this  sum  to  the  houriy  motion  at  the  given 
time  abready  found,  and  subtract  2".0 ;  for  the  hour  which  pre- 
cedes, subtract  it  from  the  same  quanti^,  and  add  2'^0. 

It  will  expedite  the  calculation  to  take  the  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond order  from  the  tables  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  first 
order  which  hare  the  same  arguments* 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude.  The  moon's  hourly  mo- 
tion in  latitude  may  be  had  more  eiuictly  by  taking  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Latitude  V,  VI,  &;c.  to  XII,  the  correspondinf  equations 
from  Table  LXXX,  and  finding  the  sum  of  these  and  the  other 
equations  of  the  hourly  motion  in  latitude. 

To  obtain  the  moon's  motion  in  latitude  for  the  hour  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  given  time,  with  the  Argument  I  of  Latitude, 
take  the  equation  frcHoa  Table  LXXXIV,  and  with  this  equation 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  equations  of  the  houriy  motion  in  longitude 
except  the  last  two,  take  the  equation  from  Table  LXXXV •  Find 
the  sum  of  these  two  equations.  Then,  for  the  hour  which  follows 
the  given  time,  add  this  sum  to  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude  al- 
ready found,  taken  with  its  sign,  and  subtract  ^^3 ;  and  for  the 
hour  which  precedes,  subtract  it  from  the  same  quantity,  and  add 
1".8. 

It  will  also  be  more  exact  to  enter  Table  LXXXI  with  the  sum 
of  all  the  equations  of  Tables  LXXIX  and  LXXX,  diminished 
by  1",  instead  of  the  equation  of  Table  LXXIX,  for  the  ailment 
at  the  side.  The  numbers  over  the  tops  of  the  columns  in  Table 
LXXXI  are  the  common  differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers 
in  the  columns.  The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  the  common 
differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial 
parallax,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, on  the  14th  of  October,  1838,  at  6h.  54m.  34s.  P.  M.  mean 
time  at  New  York. 

Mean  time  at  New  York,  October,        14*-  6^  64"-  34*- 
Diff.  ofLong 4    56      4 

Mean  time  at  Greenwich,  October,       14  11    50    98 
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TO  FIND  TBI  moon's  EB9IMSD  FAKATJ.AT,  ETC.  90i 

Ex»m.  2.  Required  tite  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial 
paiallaT,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, on  the  9th  of  April,  1838,  at  8h.  58m.  198.  P.  M.  mean  time 
at  Washington. 

Ans.  Long.  6^  19^  45'  31".2;  lat.  S6'  21".9  S. ;  equat.  par. 
M'  36''.3 ;  semi-diameter  14'  52"  .7 ;  hor.  mot.  in  lon<(.  SV  15".2 ; 
and  hor.  mot.  in  lat.  2'  47".0,  tending  south.* 


PROBLEM  XV. 

The  Maoris  Equatorial  Parallax^  and  ike  Latitude  of  a  Placet 
being  gtuen^  to  find  the  Reduced  Parallax  and  Latitude. 

With  the  latitude  of  the  place,  take  the  reductions  from  Table 
LXIV,  and  subtract  them  nrom  die  Parallax  and  Latitude. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  equatorial  parallax  55'  15",  and  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  40®  42'  40"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and 
latitude. 

Equatorial  parallax,     ...        55'  15" 
Reduction, 5 


Reduced  parallax,  55  10 

Latitude  of  New  YodL,       .  40»42'40''N. 

Reduction,         ....         11  20 


Reduced  Lat.  of  New  York,         40    31   20 

2.  Giren  the  equatorial  parallax  60^  36",  and  the  latitude  of 
Baltimore  39^  17'  23"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and  latitude. 

Ans.    Reduced  par.  60'  32",  and  reduced  lat.  39''  6'  9". 

3.  Given  the  equatorial  parallax  57'  22",  and  the  latitude  of 
New  Orleans  2Sf  57'  45"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and  lat- 
itude. 

Ans.  Reduced  par.  57'  19",  and  reduced  lat.  29*  47'  50". 


PROBLEM  XVI. 

Tojlnd  Ae  Longitude  and  Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal  Degree 
cf  the  Ecliptic,  for  a  given  time  and  place. 

For  the  given  time,  reduced  to  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  find  the 
sun's  mean  lonmtude  and  the  argument  N  from  Tables  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  and  XXI.  To  the  suivs  mean  longitude,  apply  accord^ 
ing  to  its  sign  the  nutation  in  right  ascension,  taken  from  Table 

*  The  junaller  eqaations  were  omittod  in  working  tfaif  aampliw 
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XXVII  with  argument  N ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  right  ascen- 
sion  of  the  mean  sun,  (see  Art.  45,)  reckoned  firom  the  true  eqni*. 
nox. 

Reduce  the  mean  time  of  day  at  the  given  place,  expressed  as 
tronomically,  to  degrees,  dec,  and  add  it  to  the  right  ascension  of 
the  mean  sun  from  the  true  equinox.    The  sum,  rejecting  360^, 
when  it  exceeds  diat  quantity,  will  be  the  rigJU  ascennon  oftht 
midtieaven,  or  the  sidereal  time  in  degrees. 

Next,  find  the  reduced  latitude  of  the  place  by  Problem  XY ; 
and  when  it  is  norths  subtract  it  firom  90^ ;  but  when  it  is  souths 
add  it  to  90°.  The  sum  or  difierence  will  be  the  reduced  distance 
of  the  place  from  the  north  pole. 

Also,  take  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  year  firom 
Table  XXII.* 

These  three  quantities  having  been  found,  the  Icmgitude  and  alti- 
tude of  the  nonagesimal  degree  maybe  computed  fi^m  the  follow- 
ing formulas : 

log.  cos  i  (H  —  «)  —  log.  cos  I  (H-H  w)  =  A  •  .  .  (1); 

log.tangi(H-«)  +  10-log.tangi(H  +  «)  =  B  .  .  .  (2); 

log.  tang  E  =  A  +  log.  tang  i  (S  -  90°)  .  .  .  (3); 

log.  tang  F  =  log.  tang  E  +  B  ...  (4); 

N  =  E  +  F  +  90«  .  .  .  (6); 

log.  tang  \h  =  log.  cos  E  -|-  log.  tang  J  (H  +  «)  +  ar.  co.  log. 

cosF-20  .  .  .  (6). 
in  which 

H  =  the  reduced  distance  of  the  place  firom  the  north  pole ; 

u  =  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic ; 

S  =  the  Sidereal  Time  converted  into  degrees ; 

N  =  the  required  Longitu^  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 

h  =  the  required  Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 

E  and  F  are  auxiliary  angles. 

We  first  find  the  logarithmic  sums  A  and  B.  With  these  we  de- 
termine the  angles  E  and  F  by  formulae  (3)  and  (4),  and  with  these 
again  N  and  h  by  formulae  (5)  and  (6). 

The  angles  £,  F,  are  to  be  taken  less  than  180°;  and  less  or 
greater  than  90°,  according  as  the  sign  of  their  tangent  proves  to  be 
positive  or  negative. 

Note  1.  In  case  the  given  place  lies  within  the  arctic  circle,  we 
must  take,  in  place  of  formula  (5),  the  following : 
N  =  E  -F  +  90°. 

*  If  great  precinoii  is  required,  the  apparent  obliquity  is  to  be  need  in  plaoe  of  the 
■Man.  (SeeProb.X.) 
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Note  2.  As  the  obliquitjr  of  the  ecliptic  yaries  but  slowly  firom 
jeax  to  year,  the  values  which  hare  ODce  been  found  for  the  loga* 
rithms  A,  B,  and  log.  tan^  |(H  +  <*>)  (C),  will  answer  for  Beyeral 
years  from  the  date  of  their  determination^  unless  very  great  accu- 
racy is  required. 

Note  3.  The  angle  h  derived  from  formula  (6),  is  the  dis- 
tance  of  the  zenith  of  the  given  place  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.  This  is  not  always  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesi- 
nxal.  Throughout  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  frequently  in  the 
northern  near  the  equator,  it  is  the  supplement  of  the  altitude.  In 
employing  this  angle  in  the  following  Problem,  it  is,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  called  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  in  all  cases. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  longitude  and  altitude  of  the  nonagesi- 
mal degree  of  the  ecliptic  at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1838,  at  3h.  52m.  56s.  P.  M.  mean  time. 

The  sun's  mean  longitude  taken  from  the  tables,  for  the  given 
time,  is  5'-  27^  19'  17",  and  the  argument  N  is  987.  The  nutation 
taken  from  Table  XXVII  with  argument  N  is  —  1".  Hence,  the 
right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun,  reckoned  from  the  true  equinox, 
is  6*-  27*  19'  16".  The  given  time  of  day,  expressed  astronoini- 
cally,  is  3h.  52m.  56sec. ;  which  in  degrees  is  58*  14'  0". 

The  reduced  latitude  of  New  York,  found  by  Problem  XV,  is 
40*  31'  20",  and  this  taken  from  90*  leaves  the  polar  distance  49* 
28'  40".  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  derived  firom  Table  XXII, 
is  23»  27'  37". 

Given  time  in  degrees,     .        •        .     58*  14'    0" 
R.  Asc.  of  mean  sun,       •        •        .  177   19  16 


Sidereal  time  in  degrees  (S), 


235 
90 


33  16 


H 

u 

.  49»28'40" 
,   23  27  37 

i(S- 

Diff 
Sum 

.     .   26     1     3 
.     .   72  56  17 

idiff. 
|sum 

.     .    13     0  31     . 
.     .    36  28     8  ^. 

C08.  9.98870 
COS.  9.90535 

2)145   33  16 


i(S-90*)  72  46  38 
E         .         75  38  55 


A.  0.08335 
tan.  0.50866 


F 


50  41  55 
90  0  0 


tan.  0.59201 
B.  9.49495 

tan  0.08696 


tan. +  10,19.36366 
tan.   C.  9.86871 

B.  9.49495 


COS.     9.394&2 

C.  9.86871 

ar.co.  COS.  0,19832 


long,  noa  216  20  50 


i  alt  non.  16*  7'  54"  .  tan.  9.46125 

alt  non.  32  15  48 
38 
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%  Required  the  lonmtude  and  akitiide  of  the  aooageeinial  de* 
me  of  the  ecliptic  at  New  York,  od  the  10th  of  May,  183d,  el 
Ilh.  asm.  56sec.  P.  M.  mean  time. 

Ans.  Long.  2W  IV  23",  and  alt.  sr  V  84". 

PROBLEM  XVn. 

Tojhtd  the  Apparent  Longitude  €md  LatUadef  as  affected  bf 
Parallax^  ana  the  AugmMted  Semi-Diameter  of  the  Moon;  the 
Moon^s  True  Longitude^  Latitude,  Horizontal  Semirdiameter, 
and  Equatorial  Parallax^  and  the  Longitude  and  Altitude  cf 
the  Nonagesinud  Degree  of  the  Ecliptic^  being  given. 

We  have  fen'  the  resolution  of  thia  Problem  the  following  f(H> 
mube: 

log.  X  =  log.P +log.  cos  A+ar.  co.log.cos  X—  10 . . .  (1); 

c  =  log.  X  +  log.  tang  A  —  10  ...  (2) ; 
log.  tt  =  c  +  log.  sin  K  —  10  ...  (3) ; 
log.tt'  =  c+log.  8in(K  +  M)— 10  .  •  .  (4); 

log.p  =  c+log.  8in(K  +  tt')- 10  *  •  •  (S); 
Appar.  long.  =  true  long.  +jp  .  .  .  (6) ; 

log.  tang  X'  =  log.  p  +  BI.  CO.  log.  cob  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  u  +  log. 
8in(X-a?)-10*  .  .  .  (7); 
log.  t;  =  log. P  + log. cos  A  +  log.cosX'—  10  .  .  .  (8); 
log.  z  =  log.  V  +  log.  tang  h  +  log.  tang  X'  +  log.  cos 
(K  +  ip)-30  .  .  .  (9); 
«•=«  — 2r  .  .  .  (10); 
Appar.  lat.    =truelat.  ^v*  ...  (11); 

log.R'  =  log.  jp  +  ar.  CO.  log.  cos  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  u  +  log. 
cosX'  +log.  R-10  .  .  .  (12): 
in  which 
P  =  the  Reduced  Parallax  of  the  Moon ; 
A  =  the  Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 
X  s=  the  True  Latitude  of  the  Moon  (minus  when  south) ; 
K = the  Longitude  of  the  Moon,  minus  the  longitude  of  the  No* 

nagesimal ;  * 

jP  =  the  required  Parallax  in  Longitude ; 
X'  =  the  approximate  Apparent  Latitude  of  the  Moon ; 
«  3s  the  required  Parallax  in  Latitude ; 
R  =  the  True  Semi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 
R'  s  the  Augmented  8emi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 
d?,  tf,  u^  v,  z,  are  auxiliary  arcs. 

*  Formula  (7)  will  be  rendered  more  accurete  by  adding  to  it  the  ar.  eo.  oos 
9  — 10,  and  will  generally  give  the  apparent  latitude  with  sufficient  aeoorai^; 
tiiiia  rendering  fornule  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (U)  unneceamy. 
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FoTmuln  {1%  (2),  (8),  (4),  and  (5)^  being  iMohred  ia  8ucc«0akm> 
we  derive  the  apparent  longitude  from  formula  (6) ;  then  the  appa* 
rant  latitude  from  6auationa(7X  (8)>  {9\  (10),  (11);  and  la«Uy, 
the  augmented  semi<liameter  from  equation  (12.) 

The  latitude  of  the  moon  must  be  affected  with  the  n^ative 
sign  when  south ;  and  the  apparent  latitude  will  be  ^outh  when  it 
cemes  out  negatwe.  In  pertaming  the  opeiations,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  cosine  of  a  negative  arc  has  the  same  sign  aa 
the  cosine  of  a  poaitiye  aic  of  an  equal  number  of  degrees ;  but 
that  the  sine  or  tangent  of  a  neeatiTe  arc  has  the  opposite  sign  from 
the  sine  or  tangent  of  an  equalpositiye  arc.  Attention  must  abo 
be  paid  to  the  signs  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  arcs.  Thus, 
two  arcs  affected  with  essential  signs,  which  are  to  be  added  to 
each  other,  are  to  be  added  arithmetically  when  they  have  like 
signs,  but  subtracted  if  they  have  unlike  signs ;  and  when  ome  arc 
is  to  be  taken  from  another,  its  sign  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  two 
united  according  to  their  signs.  An  arithmetical  sum,  when  taken, 
will  have  the  same  sign  as  each  of  the  arcs ;  and  an  arithmetical 
difference  the  same  sign  as  the  greater  arc. 

The  use  of  neffative  arcs  may  be  avoided,  though  the  calculation 
would  be  somewnat  Irniger,  by  using  the  true  polar  distance  d,  and 
the  approximate  apparent  polar  distance  d\  in  place  of  X  and  X', 
substituting  sin  d  for  cosX,  cos  (d  +  a?)  for  sin  (X  ^  or),  sin  d'  for 
cos  X',  log.  co-tang  d'  for  log.  tang  V ;  and  observing  that  p  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  true  longitude  in  case  the  longitude  of 
the  nonagesiraal  exceeds  the  lon^tude  of  the  moon ;  that  z,  when 
it  comes  out  negative,  is  to  be  added  to  v,  which  is  always  positive 
to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  otherwise  subtracted  ;  and  that  Uie  par- 
allax  in  latitude  is  to  be  applied  according  to  its  sign  to  the  true 
polar  distance. 

In  seeking  for  the  logarithms  of  the  trigonometrical  lines,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  those  answering  to  tte  nearest  tens  of  seconds. 

Note  1.  When  great  accuracy  is  not  desired,  u'  may  be  taken 
for  p,  from  which  it  can  never  differ  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
second. 

Note  2.  In  solar  eclipses  the  moon's  latitude  is  very  small,  and 
formula  (7)  may  be  changed  into  the  following : 

log.  X' =  log.  p +ar.  CO.  log.  cos  X+ar.  CO.  log.  w +log.  (X  —  0?)— 10 

and  cos  X'  omitted  in  formula  (12)  without  material  error. 

Formulae  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  may  also  now  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  very  great  precision  is  desired,  and  the  value  of  X' 
given  by  the  above  formula  taken  for  the  apparent  latitude. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  eclipses  of  the  sun  P  is  taken 

aual  to  the  reduced  parallax  of  the  moon  minus  the  sun's  horizon- 
parallax.  By  this  the  parallax  of  the  sun  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude is  referred  to  the  moon,  and  the  relative  apparent  places  of 
the  sun  and  moon  are  correctly  oUai3[ied>  without  the  necessity  of 
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a  sqMurate  computation  of  the  sun's  parallax  in  longitude  and 
latitude. 

Exam.  1.  About  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  occultation  of  the 
star  Antares,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1838,  the  moon's  longitude,  by 
the  Connaissance  des  Terns,  was  247*  37'  6".7;  latitude  4''  14' 
14".7  S. ;  semi-diameter  15'  24".2 ;  and  equatorial  parallax  56' 
31".7 ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  at  New  York  was 
200*  12'  23" ;  the  altitude  BT  0'  34" ;  required  the  apparent  lon- 
gitude and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter  ol  the  moon 
at  New  York,  at  the  time  in  question* 


Equatpar.    56' 31  ".7 
Reduction  4  .6 


Moon's  long.     247*37'    7" 
Long.nonag.    200  12  23 


p 

p 

k 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

66  2" 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

• 

7  .1 

8887".l 
8T»  0'34" 

-4  14  15 

45  12  . 
37  0  84  . 

47  24  44  . 
25  6  . 

47  49  49  . 
25  15  . 

47  49  59  . 

25  16.3  . 
247  37  6.7 

K 
h 
X 

•  • 

a        • 

ar.  CO 
2712"   . 

•  • 
• 

1505"   . 

•  • 

1515".2  . 

•  • 

1615".3  . 

•  • 

•  a 

.  ar.  CO 

•  ar.  CO 

•  • 

=  47  24  44 

=  37  0  34 

=  -4  14  14.7 

log.  3.52983 

COS.  9.90230 

X 

a.  3.43213 
.COS.  0.00119 

• 

k 

log.  3.43332 
tan.  9.87726 

K 

c.  3.31057 
sin.  9.86701 

u 

log.  3.17758 

c.  3.31057 
sin.  9.86991 

vf 
K  +  tf 

log.  3.18048 

c.  3.31057 
sin.  9.86993 

True  long. 

log.  3.18050 

Appar.  long 
P 

X 

« 

X' 

248   2  22.0 
-4  59  27  '. 

•  •       • 

•  •       • 

-6  1  10  . 

log.  3.18050 
sin.  8.93957- 
.  cos.  0.00119 
.  log.  6.82242 

tan.  8.94368- 
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X'    .    .    .   5*  1'  10"  .    .    •  COS.  9.99833 

a.  3.43213 

t         .        .        .  44  54.4  •  2694".4  .  log.  3.43046 

h tan.  9.87725 

V tan.  8.94368— 

K  +  ip       .  47  37  22  .    .    .  cos.  9.82867 

z         .    .    .    — 2  0.2  .  120".2  .  log.  2.08006 - 
v— jt  ...     46  54.6 

v—z  (sign  changed)      —46  54.6 
TVuelat      .        .    -4  14  14.7 

Appar.  lat  .        .        5     1     9.3  S. 

p log.  3.18050 

X ar.  CO.  cos.  0.00119 

tt ar.  CO.  log.  6.82242 

X' COS.  9.99833 

R        .         •         .  15  24.2  .    924".2  .     log.  2.96677 

Augm.  semi-diam.  15  29.4  .    929".4  .     log.  2.96821 

Exam.  2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1838,  the  moon's  longitude  was  175«  29'  19".0, 
latitude  47'  47".5,  equatorial  parallax  53'  53".5,  and  semi-diame^ 
ter  14'  41".l  ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  at  New  York 
was  21 6«  20'  50",  the  altitude  32^  15'  48":  required  the  apparent 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter  of  the 
moon. 

Equat  paral.     53'  53".5  Moon's  long.     175«  29'  1^'- 

Reduction,  4  .4  Long,  nonag.    216  20  50 

53  49  .1  K  =  -40  51  31 

Sun's  paraL  8  .6  A  =     32  15  48 

P  =  53  40  .5  X  =       0  47  47.5 

P    •    .    .    .  3220".6  .    .    log.  3.50792 
k  .        .    82*  16' 48"  .    .    .    COS.  9.92716 

X    •    .      47  47.5  .    .   ar.  co.  cos.  0.00004 

d?    •    •      45  23.6.  .  2723".6  .    log.  3.43512 
k  .        .    32  15  48   .    .    .    tan.  9.80023 

c  3.23535 
K    •    •  —40  51  31   •    .    .    sin.  9.81570- 

•    .        .  —18  46   .1126"  •    log.  3.05105-^ 
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sot 


uanumomwu. 


K+«.       .    -4P10'16"    / 

«'        .  -16  S3.9   .  1133".9  . 


c 
sill. 


a.sa5si 

9.81844- 


^+«'.        .     -41  10  24      . 

^18  52.9 
I  long.    .       175  29  19.0 


log.  3.05379— 

c     B.2S5U 
sin.  9^1644— 


p  .        .  ^18  52.9   .  n82'^9  . 

True  loniF.    • 


log.  3.05379— 


Appar.  long.        175  10  26.1 


P 
X 

X-«    . 


•         • 


.         • 


2'24".0   .     144".0    . 
Appar.  latitude     2' 24^9  N.    144".9 


ar. 
ar. 


.  log. 

CO.  C09. 

CO.  log. 

.  log. 


3.05379 
0.00004 
6.94695 
2.15836 


log.  2.16114 


P 
X 

tf 

R 


ar. 
ar. 


14' 41".!    .    88rM  . 
Augm.  semi-diam.  14  46  .7  •    88V.7  . 

PROBLEM  XVIIL 


•  log. 
CO.  cos. 
CO.  log. 

.  log. 


3.05379 
0.00004 
6.94895 
2.94502 


log.  2.94780 


Tojind  the  Mean  Right  Ascension  and  Declination^  or  Longitude 
itnd  Latitude  of  a  Star ^  for  a  given  time^  from  the  Tables. 

Take  the  dijSerence  between  the  given  year  and  1840.  Then 
seek  in  Table  XV  for  the  fraction  of  the  year  answering  to  the 
ipven  month  and  days,  and  add  it  to  this  difference,  if  the  giren 
time  is  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840;  but  if  it  is  before, 
subtract  it.    Multiply  the  sum  or  difference  by  the  annual  variation 

even  in  the  catalogue,  (Table  XC,  or  XCII,)  and  the  product  will 
^  die  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  time  and  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogue.  Apply  this  product  to  the  quantity  given 
in  the  catalogue,  according  to  its  sign,  if  the  given  time  is  after 
the  beginninff  of  the  year  1840,  but  with  the  opposite  sign  if  H  is 
before,  and  me  result  will  be  the  quantity  aougoit. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
the  star  Sirius  on  the  15th  of  August,  1842. 

Interval  between  gfven  time  and  beginn.  of  1840,  (t,)      2^19yr8. 
.Annual  variation  of  right  ascension.         .        •        •  2.646s. 

Variation  of  right  ascension  for  interval  t»        •        •  6.938. 
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A  simikr  operation  giTes  for  the  Tariatioii  (tf  declinatioii  i&  the 
iame  iaterval,  1 1".65. 

Mean  right  ascen^  beginning  of  184(H  Table  XC»    eh  88»>  B.ie*' 
Variation  for  intenral  ty +6.93 

Mean  right  ascension  requiied,         •        •        •      6  88  12.69 

Mean  decIination,beginBing<tf  1840,         .        .  16''d0'   4".79S. 
Variation  for  interval  t, +11  .66 


Mean  declination  required,       .        .        .        .  16  30  16  .44  S. 

2.  Required  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Aldebaran  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1838. 

Interval  between  given  time  and  begin,  of  1840,  {t)         1.200yr8. 
Annual  variation  of  longitude,        ....        50''.210 

Variation  of  longitude  for  interval  <,        .        .        •        60".2 

A  similar  operation  gives  for  the  variation  of  latitude  in  the  same 
interval  0".4. 

Mean  longitude,beginmng  of  1840,  2^  T"   33'   5".9 

Variation  for  interval  t,  •        •        •  —  1     0  .2 


Mean  longitude  required,        .        .        .        2    7    32    5  .7 

Mean  latitude,beginning  of  1840,    •        .  5^   28'38".0  8. 

Variation  for  interval  «,  .        .  .  +  0  .4 


Mean  latitude  required, .  •  6    28  38  .4  S. 

3.  Required  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  Capella 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1839  ? 

Ans.  Mean  right  ascension  5^  4**-  48.74*-,  and  mean  declination 
46«  49'  38".63  N. 

4.  Required  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Aldebaran  on 
the  I6th  of  April,  1845? 

Ans.  Mean  longitude  2**  7"  37'  31".4,  and  mean  ktitude  V"  28^ 
«6".2. 


PROBLEM  XIX. 

Tojind  the.  Aberrations  qfa  Star  in  Ri^  Ascemicn  and  Xhdi 
nationyfar  a  given  Day. 

This  problem  may  be  resolved  for  any  of  the  start  in  the  eata* 
kgoe  of  Table  XC  by  means  of  the  following  formube  : 
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log.  (aber.  in  right  ascen.)  ==  M  +  log.  sin  (O  +  9)  —  10. 
log.  (aber.  in  declin.)  =  N  +  log.  sin  (O  +  4)  —  10, 

in  which  M,  N,  are  constant  logarithms,  O  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
on  the  given  day,  and  9,  4,  auxiliary  angles.  M,  N,  and  the  an- 
des  9,  6y  are  given  for  each  of  tne  stars  in  the  catalo^e,  in 
Table  XCI.  O  may  be  derived  from  an  ephemeris  of  me  sun, 
or  it  may  be  computed  from  the  solar  tables  oy  Problem  IX. 

Exam.  1.  What  was  the  amount  of  aberration,  in  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination,  of  a  Orionis  on  the  20th  of  Decenmer,  1837, 
the  sun's  longitude  on  that  day  being  8*-  28'*  28'  ? 

Right  Ascension. 
Table  XCI,  9      .        O--    8**  13'     M  .       .        0.1361 

O     .         8    28    28 


0  +  9  .    3     1   41 

.sin.  9.9998 

Aberration  =  1".37     . 

Declination. 
Table  XCI,  «       .        8^  28°  83'    N. 
O     .        8  28  28 

.log.  0.1359 
0.7521 

0+<  .     6  26   61 

.  sin.  8.7399 

Aberration  =  0".31      ....  log.  1.4920 

2.  Required  the  aberrations  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  Andromedas  on  •the  1st  of  May,  1838,  the  sun's  longitude  be- 
ing l--  10°  38'. 

Ans.  Aberr.  in  right  ascension  —  l^'.OT,  and  aberr.  in  declina- 
tion- 11".69. 


PROBLEM  XX. 

Tofnd  the  Nutations  of  a  Star  in  Right  Ascension  and  DecKna^ 
tion^for  a  given  Day. 

This  Problem  may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  formulae, 
log.  (nuta.  in  right  asc.)  =  M'  +log.  sin  (Q  +9')  —  10 ; 
log.  (nuta.  in  declin.)      =  N'  +  log.  sin  (ft  +  *')  —  10 ; 

in  which  M',  N',  are  constant  logarithms,  Q  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  moon's  ascending  node,  and  9',  d',  auxiliary  angles.  M',  N', 
and  tlie  angles  9',  4',  are  given  for  each  of  the  stars  in  the  cata- 
logue, in  Table  XCI.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascend- 
ing node  is  given  for  every  tenth  day  of  the  year  in  the  Nautical 
Amianac,  page  266,  and  may  be  easily  found  for  any  intermediate 
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day  fin>in  the  daily  motion  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  colunm  of 
longitudes.  It  may  also'be  had  by  finding  the  supplement  of  the 
moon's  node,  for  the  given  time,  from  the  lunar  tables,  and  sub- 
tracting it  from  12^  (fT. 

Exam.  1.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  nutation,  in  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination,  of  a  Ononis  on  the  20th  of  December,  1837, 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon's  node  on  that  day  being  18^  54'  ? 


Right  Ascension. 
TableXCI,?'        .    &•  QP   15'    M'    . 
a       .    0  18    54 

.    0.0481 

a +9'-    6  19      9     . 

sin.  9.5159  — 

Nutation  =  -  0".37 

Dedination. 
Table  XCI,*'        .    S'  2»  37'    N'    . 
a        .    0  18    54 

log.T5640- 
.    0.9657 

a+f.    3  21    31     . 

sin.  9.9686 

Nutation  =      S".60       . 

loff.  0.9343 

2.  Required  the  nutations  in  right  ascension  and  declination  ot 
a  Andromedae  on  the  1st  of  May,  1838. 

Ans.  Nutation  in  right  ascensicm  —  0''.54,  and  nutation  in  dcr 
clination  —  1"^43. 

Note.  When  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  is  desired  with  great 
accuracYi  the  solar  nutations  must  also  be  estimated  and  allowed 
for.  These  may  be  determined  by  repeating  the  process  for  find- 
ing the  lunar  nutations,  only  usinff  twice  the  sun's  longitude  in 
place  of  the  longitude  of  the  moon^  node,  and  multiplying  die  re- 
sults by  the  decimal  .075. 

The  calculation  of  the  solar  nutations  in  Example  1st,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Right  Ascension. 
Table  XCI,»'   .        .    6^  0»   15'    M'    . 
20     .        .    5  26    56 

.    0.0481 

«©  +  ♦'.  11  27    11      . 

sin.  8.6914— 

.076 

Iog.'2.7895- 

Solar  Nutat.»-(r.00 
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DecIiiMtion. 
Tabic  XCI,«'    .        .    8*  8*  87'    N'    . 
20         .    S  S6    66 

.    0.96ST 

20+4'  .    8  29    88     . 

sb.  10.0000— 

-9".84    . 
.076 

0.9667— 

Sokr  Natat.  »=  -  0".69 

In  Example  2d,  we  find  for  the  solar  nutation  in  right  ascension, 
—  0".08»  and  for  the  solar  nutation  in  declination,  —  0".51. 


PBOBLEM  XXI. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  Star, 
en  a  given  Day. 

Find  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  for  the  ffiven  day 
hy  Problem  XVIII ;  then  compute  the  aberrations  in  rinit  ascen- 
sion and  declination  by  Problem  XIX,  and  the  lunar  and  solar  nu- 
tations in  right  ascension  and  decUnation  by  Problem  XX.  Apply 
the  aberrations  and  nutations  according  to  their  siffns,  to  the  mean 
r^t  ascension  and  declination  on  the  given  day,  observing  tlutt  the 
declination  when  south  is  to  be  marked  negative,  and  the  results 
will  be  the  anparent  ri^  ascension  and  declination  sought. 
'  Exam.  1.  What  was  the  apparent  right  ascension  ami  dedina* 
tion  of  ft  Orionis  on  the  90th  of  December,  1837  ? 


TMt  XC,  M.  right  aaoea. 
Vamtioni 

6  46  80.71 
-6.80 

M.  dec.  7  28  17.14  N. 
—2.42 

AbeiT.  . 
Lun.  nutat    . 
Sol.  mitat.     . 

6  46  24.12 

+  1.87 

—0.87 

0^ 

7  22  14.72 
+0.81 
+  8.60 
—  0.69 

App.  right  asc.  5  46  25.12   App.dec.7  22  22.94N. 

2.  Required  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
«  Andromede  on  the  1st  of  May«  1896. 

Ans.  Appar.  right  ascen.  Oh.  Om.  0.908.|  and  appar.  dec. 
a8^ir39".92. 
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PROBLEM  XXU. 

To  Jind  the  Aberrations  of  a  Star  in  Longitude  and  Latitudejftr 
agivenDay. 

The  formulae  for  the  computation  are, 

log.  (aber.  in  long,)  =  1.30880  +  log.  cos  (68.  +  0  —  L)  +  ar. 

CO.  log.  cos  X  —  10 ; 
log,  (aber.  in  lat.)  =  1.30680  +  log.  sin  (66.  +  O  -  L)  +  log. 

sin  X^  20; 

in  which  O  =  longitude  of  the  sun  on  the  given  day ;  L  =mean 
loiuntude  of  the  star ;  and  X  =  mean  latitude  of  the  star. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  of 
Antares  on  the  26th  of  February,  1838^  the  sun's  longitode  on  thai 
day  being  ll«-r  29'. 

ByProb.  XVIII,L=  8^  rsO',    andX=         4r32'S. 
68. +  0     .     17    7  29       Const  log.    1.3088 

6s.  +  O  -  L  8  29  59   .  cos.  6.4637  — 

X     .        .  4  32  .    ar.  CO.  COS.  0.0014 


Abeir.  in  long.  =  — 0".00 .  log.   3.7739  — 

Const  log.    1.3088 
«s.  +  O  -  L  8--  29*»  69'  .        .      sin.  10.0000  - 
X      .      .      .  4  32    .         .sin.    8.8978 


Aberr.  in  lat  =  -  1".61  .  log.   0.2066  - 
2.  Required  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  of  Arc* 
turns  on  the  5th  of  October,  1838,  the  sun's  longitude  being 

6^  ir4r. 

Ans.  Aberr.  in  Uxng.  -•  23".3^  and  abenr.  in  lat  ^'.85. 
Note.  The  nutation  in  longitude  of  a  fixed  slar  may  ba  feund 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  nutation  in  longtOMfe  of  the  sun. 
See  Problem  IX.) 

PROBLEM  XXm. 

To  fimi  Ae  Apparent  Longkude  and  Latitude  efa  Star,  Jbr  a 

given  Day. 


Find  the  mom.  knigituili  and  latitude  es  the  gmn  day  by  PielK 
Ittn  XVIII.  Fkd  also  the  abemtioni  in  longitMe  and  latitadehT 
Problem  XXII,  aad  die  milatiMi  ia  kngitode,  as  in  Prdblem  IX. 
Apply  the  aberiatioii  and  Bmlation  in  Imgitude,  aceorluig  to  their 
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mgOBf  to  the  mean  lonffitode,  and  the  result  will  be  the  apparent 
longitude ;  and  apply  Uie  aberration  in  latitude  according  to  its 
sign,  to  die  mean  latitude,  and  the  result  will  be  the  apparent 
latitude. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude  of  An- 
tares  on  the  26th  of  February,  1838. 

Table  XC,  M.  long.  8^  T  31'  46".2        M.  lat.  4*  32'  51".6  S. 
Var.      .    .,     —  1  32  ,67       .  0  .78 


8 

7  80 

13 

.63 

Aberr. 

• 

0 

.00 

Niitat. 

• 

-4 

.40 

4  32  50  .82 
-1  .61 


An>.long.  8    7  30    8  .23   App.  lat.  4  32  49  .21  S. 

i   2.  Required  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude  of  Arcturus  on 
the  5th  ot  October,  1838. 
Ans.  Appar.long.  6^  2V  58'  37".4,  and appar.  lat.30°  61'  19".l. 

PROBLEM   XXIV. 

To  comjpute  the  Lonjgitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Heaoenly  Bodyfrom 
its  Right  Ascension  and  DecUnation^  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecltp- 
tic  being  given. 

This  Problem  may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  following  for- 
mulfle : 

log.  tang  X  =  log.  tang  D  +  ar.  co.  log.  sin  R ; 

log. tang L=loff. cos  (a?— «)+log.tangK  +  ar.  co.log.cosa?— 10; 

log.  tang  X  =  log.  tang  (a?  —  w)  +  log.  sin  L  —  10 ; 

in  which 

R  =  the  Right  Ascension ; 

D  =  the  Declination  (minus  when  South) ; 

L  ^  the  Longitude ; 

X  =  the  Latitude  ; 

w  =  the  Obliquity  of  the  ecUptic; 

X  is  an  auxiliary  arc.  It  must  be  taken  according  to  the  skn  of 
its  tangent,  but  always  less  than  180"^.  The  longitude  will  ahrays 
be  in  the  same  quadrant  as  the  right  ascension.  The  latitude  must 
be  taken  less  than  90^,  and  will  be  north  or  souths  according  as  the 
sign  \%  positive  or  negiUive. 

I^ote.  When  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  are  to  be  derived 
firom  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  mean  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  taken.  When  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude 
are  to.  be  derived  firom  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  dedina* 
tion,  found  as  in  Problem  XXI,  the  lyparent  obliquity  is  taken. 
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The  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  assumed  time  is  easily 
'  deduced  iirom  Table  XXII.    The  apparent  obliquity  is  found  by 
Problem  X. 

Exam.  1.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1838,  the  right  ascension  of 
Capella  was  76**  11'  29",  the  declination  46*  49'  36"  N.,  and  the 
•  obhquity  of  the  ecliptic  23*  27'  37"  ;  required  the  longitude  and 
latitude. 

D  =  46*  49'  36"     .        .         .        tan.  0.0126296 
R  =  76  11  29      .  ar.  CO.  sin.  0.0127367 


«  =  46  39  66       .                  .        tan.  0.0262662 
w  =  23  27  37  


«  —  w  =  23   12  19       .         .         .        COS.  9.9633623 
R=  76   11  29       .         .  tan.  0.6094483 

a?  =  46  39  66       .         .      ar.  co.  cos.  0.1636240 


Long.  =  79  36    4      .         .  tan.  0.7363346 

L  =  79  36    4       .         .         .         sin.  9.9928076 
«  —  w  =  23  12  19       .         .         .        tan.  9.6321632 


Lat.  =  22  61  49       .        .         •        tan.  9.6249707 

2.  Given  the  right  ascension  of  Spica  199*  11'  36",  and  decli- 
nation 10*  19'  24"  S.,  and  the  obliouity  of  the  ecliptic  23*  27'  36", 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  to  find  the  longitude  and  latitude. 
Ans.  Long.  201*  36'  32",  and  lat.  2*  2'  30"  S. 


PROBLEM  XXV. 

To  compute  the  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  Heavenly 
Body  from  its  Longitude  and  Latitude,  the  Obliqtdttf  of  ti^ 
Ecltptic  being  given. 

The  formulae  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  are, 

log.  tang  y  =  log.  tang  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  sin  L  ; 

log.tang  K=log.cos(y +«)  +  log.  tang  L  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  y— 10; 

log.  tang  D  =  log.  tang  (y  +  w)  +  log.  sin  R  —  10 ; 

in  which 

L  =:  the  Longitude ; 

X  =  the  Latitude  (minus  when  South) ; 

R  =  the  Right  Ascension ; 

D  =  the  Declination ; 

w  =  the  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ; 

y  is  an  auxiliary  arc.    It  must  be  taken  according  to  the  sign  of 
Its  tangenty  but  always  less  than  180*.    The  right  ascension  will 
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always  be  in  the  saa^  quadrant  with  the  longitude.  The  deolina- 
tion  must  be  taken  less  than  QO'',  and  will  be  north  or  south,  ac» 
cording  as  the  sign  is  positive  or  negative. 

Note.  The  mean  or  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  taken, 
according  as  the  given  and  required  elements  are  mean  or  apparoit. 

Exam.  1.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  the  longitude  <^  Sinus 
was  3^  11**  44'  18",  the  latitude  39°  34'  1"  S.,  and  the  oblkiuity 
of  the  ecliptic  sy  27'  41"  :  required  the  ri^t  ascension  and  de- 
clination. 

X  =  -  39**  34'    1"       .        .        tan.  9.9171381  - 
L  =     101  44  18        .      ar.  co«  sin.  0.0091788 


139  50  14         .         .         tan.  9.9263169— 
23  27  41  


y  +  «=     163  17  56         .  cos.  9.9812819- 

L=     101  44  18         .         .        tan.  0.6823798- 
y  =    139  50  14        .      ar.  co.  cos.  0.1 167843- 


Right  ascen  =:      99  24  48  tan.  0.7804460- 

R=      99  24  48         .         .         sin.  9.9941121 
y+«  =     163  17  55         .        .        tan. 9.477 1803— 

Dec.=       16  29  20  S.    .        .        tan.  9.471 2924- 

2.  Given  the  longitude  of  Aldebaran  6T  33'  5",  and  latitude 
5*  28'  38"  S,,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23*=*  27'  36",  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  to  find  the  right  ascension  and  declination. 

Ans.  Right  ascension  66**  41' 4",  and  declination  16"*  10'57"N. 


PROBLEM  XXVI. 

The  Longitude  and  Declination  of  a  Body  bein^  given^  and  also 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic^  to  find  the  Angle  of  Position. 

The  formula  is 

log.  sin2>  =  loff.  sinca  +  log. cos  L  +  ar.  co.  log.  cosD  —  10: 

p  =  Angle  of  Position  (required) ; 

Ii  =  Lonffitude ; 

D  =  DecCnation  ;     ^ 

w  =  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  angle  of  position  p  must  be  taken  less  than  90^.  It  Is  to  be 
observed  also  that  when  the  longitude  is  less  than  90^,  or  more 
than  270°,  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  circle  of  declination,  but  that  when  the  longitude  is  betw^n 
•O''  and  270°,  it  lies  to  the  east. 

Note.  The  angle  of  position  m^y  also  be  computed  firom  the 
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ngbt  aseension  and  latitude,  by  means  of  a  fonnulft  simOar  to  tbat 
just  given,  namely, 

log.  ninp  =  log.  sin  «  +log.  cos  R  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  X  —  10; 
Exam.  1.    Given  the  longitude  of  Regulus  14T  27'  54",  and 
declination  12**  47'  45"  N.,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23** 
27'  41",  to  find  the  angle  of  position. 

w  =  23°  27'  41"  .  .  sin.  9.6000260 
L  =  147  27  54  •  .  cos.  9.9258601 
D=    12   47  45       .      ar.  CO.  COS.  0.0109217 


Angle  of  pos.  =    20     7  58       .         .        sin.  9.5368078 

The  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the  east  of  the  circle  of  declination. 
2.  Given  the  Idngitude  of  Fomalhaut  331**  27'  56",  and  declina- 
tion 30**  31'  14"  S.,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23**  27'  41'', 
to  find  the  angle  of  position.  Ans.  23**  57'  20". 

The  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the  west  of  the  circle  of  declination. 

PROBLEM  XXVII. 

To  find  from  the  Tables  the  Time  of  New  or  Full  Moon^for  a 
given  Year  and  Month. 

For  New  Moon. 

Take  firom  Table  LXXXVI,  the  time  of  meaja  new  moon  in 
January,  and  the  Arguments  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  for  the  given  year. 
Take  uom  Table  LaXXVII,  as  many  lunations  with  the  corre- 
sponding variations  of  Arguments  I,  Ix,  III,  and  IV,  as  the  given 
month  is  months  past  January,  and  add  these  quantities  to  the  for- 
mer, rejecting  the  ten  thousands  from  the  sums  in  the  columns  of 
the  first  two  arguments,  and  the  hundreds  from  the  sums  in  the 
colunms  of  the  other  two.  Seek  the  number  of  days  firom  the  first 
of  Jjmuaan^  to  the  first  of  the  given  month,  in  the  second  at  third 
colunm  ol  Table  LXXXVIII,  according  as  the  given  year  is  a 
common  or  bissextile  year,  and  subtract  it  firom  the  sum  in  the  col- 
umn of  mean  new  moon :  the  remainder  will  be  tabular  tame  of 
mean  new  moon  for  the  given  month.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  number  of  days  taken  from  Table  LXXXVIII,  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  days  of  the  sum  in  the  column  of  mean  new 
moon :  in  this  case  one  lunation  more,  with  the  corresponding  ar- 
guments, must  be  added. 

With  the  sums  in  the  columns  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  as  arguments, 
take  the  corresponding  equations  from  Table  LXXXIX,  and  add 
them  to  the  time  of  mean  new  moon  :  the  sum  will  be  the  Approxi- 
mate time  of  new  moon  for  the  given  month,  expressed  in  mean 
time  at  Greenwich. 

Next,  for  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon  calculate  the  true 
longitudes  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
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subtract  the  less  longitude  from  the  greater,  and  the  hourly  mo- 
tion of  the  8un  from  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon ;  and  say,  as 
the  difference  between  the  hourly  motions  :  the  difference  between 
the  lon^tudes  :  :  60  minutes  :  the  correction  of  the  approximate 
time.  The  correction  added  to  the  approximate  time,  when  the 
sun's  longitude  is  greater  than  the  moon's,  but  subtracted^  when 
it  is  Uss^  will  give  the  true  time  of  new  moon  required,  in  mean 
time  at  Greenwich.  This  time  may  be  reduced  to  the  meridian 
of  any  given  place  by  Problem  V. 

For  Full  Mom. 

Take  from  Table  LXXXYI,  the  time  of  mean  new  moon,  and 
the  corresponding  Arguments  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  for  January  of  the 
given  year,  cuid  from  Table  LXXXYII,  a  half  lunation  with  the 
corresponding  changes  of  the  arguments.  Then,  when  the  time 
of  mean  new  moon  for  January  is  on  or  after  the  16th,  subtract  the 
latter  quantities  from  the  former,  increasing,  when  necessary  to 
render  the  subtraction  possible,  either  or  both  of  the  first  two  argu- 
ments by  10,000,  and  of  the  last  two  by  100  ;  but  add  them  when 
the  time  is  before  the  16th.  The  result  will  be  the  tabular  time 
of  mean  fiiU  moon  and  the  corresponding  arguments,  for  January. 
Proceed  to  find  the  approximate  time  oi  full  moon  after  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  new  moon. 

For  the  approximate  time  of  full  moon  calculate  the  true  longi- 
tudes and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Sub- 
tract the  sun's  lonmtude  from  the  moon's,  adding  360^  to  the  latter 
if  necessary.  Take  the  difference  between  the  remainder  and  VI 
signs,  and  call  the  result  R.  Also  subtract  the  hourly  motion  of 
the  sun  from  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon.  Then  say,  as  the 
difference  between  the  houriy  motions  :  R : :  60m.  :  the  correction 
of  the  approximate  time.  The  correction  added  to  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  frdl  moon,  when  the  excess  of  the  moon's  longitude 
over  the  sun's  is  less  than  VI  skps,  but  subtracted  when  it  is 
greater,  will  give  the  true  time  of  full  mo(»i. 

•  Exam.  1.  Required  the  time  of  new  moon  in  September,  1888| 
expressed  in  mean  time  at  New  York. 


1838, 
8  Inn. 

M .  New  Moon. 

L 

n. 

HL 

IV. 

936 

^6 
5 

S3 
53 

0681 
6468 

9175 
5737 

99 
33 

85 
93 

Day, 

360 
343 

33 

45 

7149 

4913 

31 

78 

B«pt'r, 

X. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

17 

0 
9 

45 
16 
35 
3 
10 

8^'r. 

18 

8 

49 

Ai»pio] 

limatet 

ioM. 
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Moon's  true  long,  found  for  approz.  time,  is     5"-  25^  2ff  19" 
Sim's  do.  do.  do.  5    25   27   27 


BiffeTence, 


Moon's  honrly  motion  in  long,  is 
Sun's  do.  do. 

Difference, 

As  27'  1" :  1'  62" : :  6(r  :  4"-  9*,  the  correction. 


Approx.  time  of  new  moon,  September, 
Correction, 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich, 
Diff.  of  meridians,      .... 


1 

62 

29 

28 

2 

27 

ction 

27 

1 

18^8'-49--0' 

-4 

9 

18 

8   44  51 

4    66 

4 

True  time,  in  mean  time  at  New  York,  18   3   48  47 

Exam.  2.  Required  the  tune  of  full  moon  in  April,  1838,  ex 
pressed  in  mean  time  at  New  York. 


1838» 

illUL 

ILFnUMooB. 

X 

U. 

m. 

IV. 

14    18 

m, 
53 
22 

0681 
404 

9175 
5359 

99 

58 

85 
50 

31011. 

9  as 

88    14 

31 
13 

0277 
2425 

3816 
2151 

41 
46 

35 

97 

IHyt^ 

98    13 
90 

43 

3703 

5967 

87 
iiM. 

33 

April, 

n. 

HI. 
IV. 

8    19 

8 

16 

43 
39 

7 

15 
30 

• 

April, 

9    14 

4 

Appro] 

dmatdt 

Moon's  true  long,  found  for  approx.  time,  is    6*-  19^  44'  17'^ 


Sun's 


do 


do 


do. 


Moon's  hourly  motion  in  long,  is 
Sun's  do.  do. 

Difference 

As  27'  48" :  1'  5" : :  60^  :  2»-  20^,  the  correction. 

40 


0 

19 

45 

22 

5 

29 

58 

56 

6 

0 

0 

0 

R 

•         • 

1 

5 

' 

30 

16 

2 

27 

27   48 
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Approximate  time  of  full  momi,  April,  9*- 14*'  4*"  0^ 

Correction, +3  SO 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  9    14    6  dO 

Diff.  of  meridians, 4  56    4 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  New  York,  9     9  10  16 

3.  Required  the  time  of  new  moon  in  September,  1837,  ex- 

S  eased  in  mean  time  at  Philadelphia ;  taking  the  longitudes  for 
e  approximate  time  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Ana.  29d.  3h.  Om.  58. 

4.  Required  the  time  of  fiill  moon,  in  October,  1837,  expressed 
in  mean  time  at  Boston.  Ans.  13d.  6h.  30m.  25s. 


PROBLEM  XXVIII. 

To  determine  the  number  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  that 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  given  Year^  and  the  Times 
nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun, 

Take,  for  the  ^ven  year,  from  Table  LXXXVI  the  time  of 
mean  new  moon  m  January,  the  arguments  and  the  number  N. 
If  the  number  N  differs  less  than  37  from  either  0,  500,  or  1000, 
an  echpse  must  occur  at  that  new  moon.  If  the  difference  is  be- 
tween 37  and  53,  there  may  be  an  eclipse,  but  it  is  doubtful,  and 
the  doubt  can  only  be  removed  by  a  calculation  of  the  true  places 
of  the  moon  and  sun.  If  the  difference  exceeds  53,  an  eclipse  is 
impossible. 

If  an  eclipse  may  or  must  occur  at  the  new  moon  in  January, 
calculate  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon  by  Pi^oblem  XXVll, 
and  it  will  be  tne  time  nearly  of  the  middle  of  tne  eclipse,  express- 
ed in  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  This  may  be  reduced  to  the 
meridian  of  any  other  place  by  Problem  Y. 

To  find  the  first  new  moon  after  January,  at  which  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  may  be  expected,  seek  in  column  N  of  Table  LXXXVII 
the.  first  number  after  that  answering  to  the  half  lunation,  that, 
added  to  the  number  N  for  the  ciyen  year,  will  make  the  sum  come 
within  53  of  0,  500,  or  1000.  Take  the  corresponding  lunations, 
changes  of  the  arguments,  and  the  number  N,  and  ada  them,  re- 
spectively, to  the  mean  new  moon  in  January,  the  arguments,  and 
the  number  N,  for  the  given  year.  Take  from  the  second  or  third 
column  of  Table  LXaXVuI,  according  as^  the  given  year  is  a 
common  or  bissextile  year,  the  number  ofdays  next  less  than  the 
days  of  the  sum  in  the  column  of  mean  new  moon,  and  subtract  it 
from  this  sum ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  tabular  time  of  mean 
new  moon  in  the  month  corresponding  to  the  days  taken  from  Ta- 
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ble  LXXXVIII.  At  this  new  moon  ther«  may  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun ;  and  if  the  sam  in  the  colunm  N  is  witnin  37  of  the  num- 
bers mentioned  aboTe,  there  must  be  one.  Find  the  approximate 
time  of  new  moon,  and  it  will  be  the  time  nearly  of  the  middle  of 
the  eclipse. 

If  any  of  the  other  nimibers  in  the  last  column  of  Table 
LXXXYlI  are  found,  when  added  to  the  number  N  of  the  given 
year,  to  give  a  sum  that  falls  within  the  limit  53,  proceed  in  a  simi« 
lar  manner  to  find  the  approximate  times  of  the  eclipses. 

Note.  When  the  sum  of  the  numbers  N,  or  the  number  N  itself, 
in  case  the  eclipse  happens  in  January,  is  a  Uttle  above  0,  or  a 
little  less  than  500,  the  moon  will  be  to  the  north  of  the  sun,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  at  any  given 

f>lace  in  north  latitude  at  which  the  approximate  time  of  theecTipse, 
bund  as  just  explained  and  reduced  to  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
comes  during  the  day-time.  When  the  number  N  found  for  Uie 
eclipse  is  more  than  500,  the  moon  will  be  to  the  south  of  the  sun, 
and  the  eclipse  will  seldom  be  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
except  near  the  equator. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

Find  the  time  of  full  moon  and  the  corresponding  arguments  and 
number  N,  for  January  of  the  given  year,  as  explamed  in  Problem 
XXVII.  Then  proceed  to  find  the  times  at  wnich  eclipses  of  the 
moon  may  or  must  occur,  after  the  same  manner  as  for  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  only  making  use  of  the  limits  35  and  25,  instead  of  53 
and  37.» 

Note.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  w31  be  visible  at  a  fflven  place, 
if  the  time  of  me  eclipse  thus  found  nearly,  and  recced  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  comes  in  the  night. 

Exam.  I.  Reauiredthe  eclipses  that  maybe  expected  in  the 
year  1840,  and  tne  times  nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 


1840, 

M.  New  Moon. 

L 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

N. 

^3 

h. 
10 

3-6 

0085 

6386 

65 

63 

844 

a  Inn. 

69 

1 

38 

1617 

1434 

31 

98 

170 

63 

11 

58 

1703 

7830 

96 

61 

014 

60 

Aa  the  ram  of  the  anmben  N 

Mnoh, 

3 

11 

58 

I. 

8 

3 

comes  within  37  of  0,  then  mnrt  be 

11. 

19 

38 

mneclipee. 

III. 

13 

IV. 

13 

• 

March, 

3 

16 

4 

Mean 

time  at 

Gieeni 

noh. 

1 

*  The  nnmbcTB  53,  37,  and  35,  85,  ara  the  lunar  and  wdar  eeliptie  limiti,  •» 
determined  by  Delambre.  The  limitsnTen  In  the  text,  oenyerted  into  thoneandth 
parts  of  the  circle,  are  55, 37,  and  37,  31. 
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ILNewMooo. 

L 

n. 

lO. 

IV. 

N. 

d. 

k 

n. 

1840, 

3 

10 

30 

0065 

6386 

65 

63 

844 

Sinn. 

936 

5 

59 

6468 

5737 

99 

93 

689 

939 

16 

99 

6553 

9193 

87 

56 

596 

913 

Ai  the  ram  of  the  namben  N 

Ai«iirt, 

96 

16 

99 

L 

0 

54 

eomci  within  37  of  500,  there  mint 

IL 

0 

49 

bo  an  eclipse. 

IIL 

15 

IV. 

16 

Angort. 

96 

18 

36 

Meen  time  at  Groenwieh 

1 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon 

1840, 
ilun. 

BL  FnU  Mood. 

L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

M. 

4. 

3 

14 

I'O 

18 

99 

0085 
404 

6386 
5359 

65 

58 

63 
50 

844 
43 

llm. 

18 
99 

4 
19 

59 
44 

489 

808 

1745 

717 

93 
15 

13 
99 

887 
85 

47 
31 

17 

36 

1997 

9469 

38 

19 

979 

Febr. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

16 

17 
7 
0 

36 
97 
93 
5 
97 

Ai  the  ram  of  the  nomben  N,  al- 
thoQffh  it  comet  within  35  of  1000, 
does  not  come  within  95,  the  eclipse 
may  be  considered  donbtf  ul. 

Febr. 

17 

1 

58 

Mean 

time  at 

Qreenf 

rich. 

1840, 
71un. 

M .  Foil  MooB. 

L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

N. 

906 

17      8 

489 
5659 

1745 
5090 

93 

7 

13 
94 

887 
596 

994 
913 

99      0 

6148 

6765 

30 

07 

483 

Angnst, 

Ju 

II. 
III. 

IV. 

11 

99      0 

1    37 

19    16 

3 

95 

As  the  sum  of  the  nmnbeis  N 
comes  within  95  of  500,  there  must 
be  an  eclipse. 

Angnst, 

19 

19    91 

Uhiki 

imeat 

Greenw 

tch. 

2.  Required  the  eclipses  that  ma;  be  expected  in  the  year  1899» 
and  the  times  nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place,  expressed  in 
mean  civil  time  at  New  York. 
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Ans.  One  of  the  sun  on  the  15th  of  March,  at  9h.  20m.  A.  M. ; 
and  one  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  5h.  24m.  P.  M. 

3.  Required  the  eclipses  that  may  be  expected  in  the  year  1841, 
and  the  times  nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place,  expressed  in 
mean  civil  time  at  New  York. 

Ans.  Four  of  the  sun,  namely,  one  on  the  22d  of  January,  at 
12h.  18m.  P.  M. ;  one  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  6h.  I7m.  A.  M. ; 
one  on  the  18th  of  July,  at  9h.  24m.  A.  M. ;  and  one  on  the  16th 
of  August,  at  4h.  28m.  P.  M. :  and  two  of  the  moon,  namely,  one 
on  the  5th  of  February,  at  9h.  IQm.  P.  M. ;  and  one  on  the  2d  of 
Auffust,  at  5h.  5m.  A.  M. 

The  echpses  of  the  sun  in  January  and  August  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  doubtful. 


PROBLEM  XXIX. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

The  calculation  of  the  circumstances  of  a  lunar  eclipse  is  eiSect- 
ed  with  the  following  fundamental  data,  deriyed  from  the  tables  of 
the  sun  and  moon : 

Approximate  Time  of  Full  Moon  (at  Greenwich),        T 
Sun's  Longitude  at  that  time,    .        .        .        •        L 

Do.  Hourly  Motion, s 

Do.  Semi-diameter, ^ 

Do.  Parallax, 
Moon's  Longitude,    . 

Do.     Latitude, 

Do.     Equatorial  Parallax, 

Do.     Semi-diameter, 

Do.     Hourly  Motion  in  longitude, 

Do.     Hourly  Motion  in  latitude. 

We  obtain  the  time  T  by  Problem  XXYII ;  the  quantities  ap* 
pertaining  to  the  sun,  namely,  L,  «,  and  ^,  by  Problem  IX  ;*  and 
those  which  haye  relation  to  the  moon,  namely,  /,  X,  P,  d,  m,  and 
n,  by  Problem  XIV. 

From  these  quantities  we  deriye  the  follomag : 

True  Time  of  Full  Moon,  (at  giyen  place,)        •  T? 

Moon's  Latitude  at  that  time,    .        .        •        •  X' 

Semi-diameter  of  earth's  shadow,      ...  8 

Inclination  of  Moon's  relatiye  orbit,    ...  I 

T  being  known,  T'  is  found  as  explained  in  Problem  XjlViJ. 
To  obtain  X',  we  state  the  following  proportion, 

1  hoDT :  correction  for  the  time  of  full  moon  ::»:#; 
^fmkj  bs  takn  an  9*. 


f 

X 

P 
d 
m 
n 
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firom  ibis  we  dadoce  the  Talue  of  « ;  and  thence  find  X  bjr  the 
equation 

X'«X±«. 

When  the  inietime  of  full  moon,  expressed  in  mean  time  at 
Greenwich,  is  later  than  the  approximate  time,  the  tq>per  sign  is 
to  be  used,  if  the  latitude  is  increwingf  the  lower  if  it  is  decreas- 
ing ;  but  when  the  true  time  is  earlier  than  the  approximate  time, 
the  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  if  the  latitude  is  increasing;  the  f^^per 
if  it  is  decreasing. 
The  Talue  of  S  is  derived  from  the  equation 

S=(P +p-6)  +  ^,(P+p-S); 
and  the  angle  I  from  the  formula 

log.  tang  I  =  log.  n  +  ar.  CO.  log.  (m  —  «). 
The  foregoing  quantities  having  all  been  determined,  the  Tarioos 
circumstances  of  the  eclipse  may  be  calculated  by  the  following 
formule : 

For  the  Time  of  the  Middle  of  the  Edipse. 

8w6M80  +  log.  cos  I  +  ar.  co.  log.  (i» — s)  —  80  «=  R ; 
log.  ^-R  +  log.  X'  +  log.  sin  I—*  10; 

t  =  interval  between  time  of  middle  of  edipse  and  time  of  full 
moon ;  M  =  time  of  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

The  tmper  sign  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  equation  when  the  lati^ 
tude  is  decreasing;  the  lower^  when  it  is  increasing. 

For  the  Times  of  Beginning  and  End. 
log.  c  =  log  X'  +  log.  cos  I  —  10 ; 
t,g,,^Iag-(S  +  ^+c)  +  log.(8+<f-c)^^, 

B=:M-^f>,andE==M  +  t>: 
l^sshalf  duration  of  the  eclipse;  B  =s  time  of  beginning ;  and  E  = 
time  of  end. 
Note.  If  c  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  S  +  d,  thwe  caimot  be  an 


For  the  Times  of  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Total  Eclipse. 

teg.i;-=='^8'^^-^  +  ^>  +  ^^g'^^-^-^>-fR; 

B'  =M  — v',  and  E'  =  M  +  «' : 

v'  =  half  duration  of  the  total  eclipse ;  B'  =  time  of  beginning  of 
total  eclipse ;  and  E'  =  time  of  end  of  total  eclipse. 
Note,  ^¥hen  c  is  greater  than  S  —  df^  the  eclipse  cannot  be  totaL 

For  the  Q^antity  of  the  Edipse. 
hg.  Q  =  0.77815 4- log. (S  +cl -  c)  +  ar.co.l0g.d -  10; 
Q  ss  Uie  quantity  of  the  eclipse  in  digils. 
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Note  1 .  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  Ifanb,  and 
ends  on  the  western.  In  partial  eclipsea  the  southern  part  of  the 
moon  is  eclipsed  when  the  latitude  is  north,  and  the  northern  part 
when  the  la^tude  is  south. 

Note  2.  When  the  eclipse  commences  before  sunset,  and  ends 
after  sunset,  the  moon  wilt  rise  more  or  less  eclipsed/  To  obtain 
the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising,  find 
the  moon's  hourly  motion  on  the  relative  orbit  by  the  equaticm 

log.  h  =  log.  {m —  s)  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  I ; 

in  which  h  =»  hourly  motion  on  relatire  orbit.  Also  ikid  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  sunset  and  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  which  call  t.     Then, 

1  hoTur :  i  :  :  k:w. 
Deduce  the  value  of  x  from  this  proportion,  and  substitute  it  in 
the  equation  

€/  =  >/€»  +  «»; 

in  which  c  designates  the  same  quantity  as  in  previous  formulae. 
Find  the  value  of  c',  and  use  it  in  place  of  c  in  the  above  formula 
for  the  quantitjr  of  die  eclipse,  ana  it  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
eclipse  at  the  time  of  the.  moon's  rising.  When  the  eclipse  begins 
before  and  ends  after  sunrise,  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  at  the 
time  of  the  moon's  setting  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  only 
using  sunrise  instead  of  sunset. 

Example.  Required  to  calculate,  for  the  meridian  of  New  York, 
the  edipse  of  the  moon  in  October,  1837. 


EtmnenU. 


Approximate  time  of  full  moon, 
Sun's  longitude  at  that  time,    « 

Do.  hourly  motion. 

Do.  semi-diameter. 

Do.  parallax, 
Moon's  longitude,    . 

Do.  latitude. 

Do.  equatorial  parallax, 

Do.  semi-diameter, 

Do.  hourly  motion  in  Ions. 


T  =  iifc.  10-.  (Oct.  13) 
L  =    6*-  20*  24'  28" 
*  =  2  29 

a  =  16     4 

9 
20   21   61 
X  =  11   28S. 

P  =  69  32 

d-  16  13 

m-  36  64 


f= 


Do.  hourly  motion  in  lat^nding  north),  n  =  3  19 

Approx.  time  of  full  mooii^  October,         .        18*- 11*^  10^  OQh 
Correction  found  by  Prob.  XXVII,  .  +4    42 

True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich,    .        13    11    14    42 
Diff.  of  meridians, '       4    66      4 


True  time,  in  mean  time  «t  Neiw  Teiic,  T"  =   IS     6    18    88 
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60-- :  4*  48^ 
Moon's  lat.  at  approz.  time. 
Correction, 


8'  19":  a?  =  16". 


=  11'  88"  S. 
=     —16 


Moon's  lat.  at  true  time. 

Moon's  equatorial  paraUaz, 
Sun's  do 


'=11    12 

P  =  59'32" 
j>=        9 


Sum, 

Sun's  semi-diameter, 


59  41 
i  =16    4 


Diff. 
Add 


.      P+p 


S  =43  37 
i)  =       44 


Semi-diameter  of  earth's  shadow. 

Moon's  hor.  mot.  less  sun's  (m  —  s)  =  2005"  .  ar.  co. 
Meon's  hor.  motion  in  latitude,     n  =   199    . 

Inclination  of  rel.  orbit,  I  =  5°  40' 

Time  of  Middle. 


S=44  21 

log.  6.69789 
leg.  2.29885 

tan.  8.99674 


I 


I — t 


X' 
I 

T 


Middle, 


X' 
I 


S+d  +  e 
S+d^e 


6"  40' 


2005"  ar.  co 


3.55630 
COS.  9.99787 
log.  6.69789 


672" 


6'»40' 


R.  0.25206 
log.  2.82737 
sin.  8.99450 


0*-  I*  58^  =  118* 
6  18  38  P.M. 


log.  2.07393 


6.20     36P.M. 
Timet  ofBeginmng  and  End. 


log.  2.82787 
cos.  9.99787 


11' 9"  =  669" 

4303" 
S965 


l^  4lBr-  9Sr»9i8Sf' 


log.  2.82524 

log.  8.63377 
log.  8.47202 

2  )  7.10579 

3.55289 
R.    0.25206 

]og.»JBO*M 
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Middle,      '. 

1^  46- 
6    20 

•  22^  =  6382^ 
36 

BemnniBg,. 
End, 

8-d+c 
S-d-c 

4    34 
8      6 

•  • 

•  • 

14  P.  M. 
58  P.  M. 

.    2357" 
.     1019 

Middle, 


0h-46«-    9^  =  276^- 
6    20    36 


Beg.  of  total  eclipse,    6    34    27  P.  M. 
End  of  total  eclipse,    7      6    45  P.  M 


d 


321 

log.  3.9049$ 


log.  3.37236 
log.  3.00817 

2  )  6.38053 

3.19026 
R     0.25206 


978" 


Qxiantitjry 


18.3  digits, 


log.  3.44232 


0.77816 

log.  3.47202 

ar.  CO.  log.  7.01189 

log.  1.26206 


PROBLEM  XXX. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun^for  a  given  Place. 

Having  found  by  the  rule  given  in  the  note  to  Problem  XXVIII, 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  ecUpse  will  be  visible  at  the 

?'ven  place,  ana  calculated  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon  by 
roblem  XXVII,  find  from  the  tables,  for  this  time  or  for  the  near- 
est whole  or  half  hour,  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and 
semi-diameter ;  and  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial  par- 
allax, semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude. 
Find  also  by  Problem  XVI,  the  longitude  and  altitude  of  the 
nonagesimal  degree ;  and  thence  compute  by  Problem  XVII,  the 
apparent  longitude,  latitude,  and  aumiented  semi-diameter  of  the 
moon,  (using  the  relative  horizontal  parallax.)  With  these  data, 
compute  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon^ 
at  the  time  in  question,  by  means  of  the  following  fonnulae  : 

log.  tang  d  =  log.  X'  +  ar.  co.  log.  a ; 
log.  A  =  log.  a  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  ^  : 
41 
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in  which 

A  =  appar.  distance  of  centres ; 
X'  =  ^P^*  ^^^^  ^^  Moon ; 

«  =  Diff.  of  appar.  Long,  of  Moon  and  Sun  =  diff.  of  appiff 
long,  of  Moon  (found  as  above)  and  true  long,  of  bua 

4  is  an  auxiliary  arc.  The  value  of  d  being  derived  firom  ths 
first  equation,  the  second  will  then  make  known  the  value  o(^ 

a  and  X'  are  in  every  instance  to  be  affected  vnth  the  positive 
sign.* 

For  the  Approximate  Times  of  Beginnings  Greatest  Obscuration^ 

and  End. 

Let  the  time  for  which  the  above  calculations  are  made,  be  de« 
noted  by  T.  If  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  tlie  sun 
and  moon,  found  for  the  time  T,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  their  ap-> 
parent  semi-diameters,  there  is  an  eclipse  at  this  time.  But  if  it 
IS  greater,  either  the  eclipse  has  not  yet  commenced,  or  it  has  at* 
ready  terminated.  It  has  not  commenced  if  the  apparent  longitude 
of  the  moon  is  less  than  the  longitude  of  the  sun ;  and  has  termi- 
nated, if  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  is  greater  than  the 
longitude  of  the  sun. 

L  If  there  should  be  an  eclipse  at  the  time  T,  firom  the  sun's 
longitude  and  hourly  motion  in  longitude,  and  the  moon's  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitucte, 
found  for  this  time,  calculate  the  longitudes  and  the  moon's  lati- 
tude for  two  instants  respectively  an  hour  before,  and  an  hour  after 
the  time  T.  The  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  equatorial 
parallax  and  semi-diameter  of  the  moon,  may,  in  our  present  in- 

auiry,  be  regarded  as  remaining  the  same  dunng  the  eclipse.  Find 
le  apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  8emi«<liam- 
eter  ol  the  moon,  (using  in  all  cases  the  relative  parallax,)  and 
thence  compute  by  the  formulae  ahready  given,  the  apparent  dis 
tance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  two  mstants  in 
question. 

Observe  for  each  result,  whether  it  is  less  or  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  two  bodies.  If  the 
moon  is  apparently  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  at  the  times  T  and 
T  +  Ih.,  take  the  difference  of  the  distances  of  Uie  two  bodies  in 
q>parent  longitude  at  these  times,  but,  if  it  is  on  opposite  sides» 
take  their  sum,  and  it  wiU  be  the  variation  of  this  distance  in  the 

*  A,  the  apparent  diatance  of  the  centrea,  may  be  fouid  without  the  aid  of  kga* 
rittma  hy  ineana of  thafoUowhig  eqvatkni : 

If  the  logarithmic  formole  an  used,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  take  out  the  angle 
•  to  the  neafoat  minute.  When  we  have  occaaion  to  obtain  the  dialanoo  of  Sm 
Mntrea  exact  to  within  a  amall  fraction  of  aaeoond,  9  muat  be  taken  to  the  nearat 
Ism  of  aeeonds,  if  itezoeedt  30*or  80«. 
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hour  foQowiiiff  T.  Find  in  like  manner  the  Tariatioti  of  fhe  dis* 
tance  during  tae  hour  precediiw  T.  Then,  if  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  centres  at  Uie  times  (T  —  Ih.),  (T  +  Ih.)  is  less  tiian  the 
sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diametersy  deduce  from  these  results 
atud  Tariations  m  the  distance  in  apparent  longitude  during  the  pre* 
ceding  and  following  hours,  allowing  for  the  second  difference,  and 
observing  whether  me  two  bodies  are  approaching  each  olber,  or 
receding  from  each  other.  Thence,  fina  the  distance  in  apparent 
lonritude  at  the  times.(T  —  2h.),  (T  +  2h.)  Find  by  the  same 
meUiod'  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  instants  (T  -^  8h*), 
(T  -f  Sh-X  obBerving  that  the  variation  of  the  apparent  latitude  in 
any  given  interval  is  the  difference  between  the  latitudes  at  the 
beginninffandendof  it,  if  they  are  both  of  the  same  name;  their 
sum,  if  they  are  of  opposite  names. 

From  these  results  derive  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  two  instants  in  questioB. 

If  there  should  still  be  an  eclipse  at  tne  time  (T  +  2b.)  or 
(T  —  ih.)y  find  by  the  same  method  the  distance  of  the  centres  at 
the  tiAtf  (T  +  dh.)  or  (T  —  3h.)  These  calculations  beinff  effect- 
ed, the  times  of  the  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and  end  of  tbs 
eclipse,  will  fall  between  some  of  the  instants  T,(T-*  lh.),(T + lh.X 
&c.,  for  which  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  is  computed. 

2.  If  the  eclipse  occurs  after  the  time  T,  the  different  phases 
will  happen  between  the  instants  T,  (T  +  Ih.),  (T  +  2h!),  dec. 
Find  the  appsunent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  for 
the  times  (T  +  Ih.),  (T  +  2h.),  by  the  same  method  as  that  by 
which  it  is  found  for  the  times  (T  +  Ih.),  (T  —  Ih.),  in  the  case 
just  considered.  Then,  if  the  eclipse  has  not  terminated,  deduce 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  apjMtrent  longitude,  and 
the  moon's  apparent  latitude,  for  the  time  (T  +  dh.),  from  these 
distances  and  latitudes  at  the  times  T,  (T  +  lh.),  (T  +  2h.);  as 
in  the  preceding  case  the  distance  and  latitude  for  the  time 
(T+2h.)  were  deduced  from  the  same  at  the  times  (T  —  Ih.),  T, 
(T  +  lh.)  With  the  results  obtained  compute  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  Uie  centres  of  the  two  bodiee  at  the  time  (T  -f  8h.) 

3.  In  case  the  eclipse  occurs  before  the  time  T,  the  apjparent 
distance  of  the  centres  must  be  found  by  similar  methods  for  the 
times  (T  -  Ih.),  (T  -  2h.),  &c. 

Hie  calculation  is  to  be  continued  until  the  distance,  from  being 
less,  becomes  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters. 

Now,  let  h  =  variation  of  apparent  distance  of  centres  in  the 
interval  of  one  hour  comprised  between  the  first  two  of  the  instants 
for  which  the  distance  is  computed ;  d  =  difference  between  the 
sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  tne  sun  and  moon  and  the  apparent 
distance  of  their  centres  at  the  first  instant ;  and  t  =  interval  be- 
tween first  instant  and  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  ed^we. 
Then, 

h:d::60^    t  (nearly.) 
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Find  the  yalue  of  t  giyen  by  this  proportion,  and  add  it  to  the 
time  at  the  first  instant,  and  the  result  will  be  a  first  appro3dmati<Hi 
to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  which  call  b.  Find, 
by  interpolation,*  the  distance  of  the  moon  firom  the  sun  in  amwi- 
rent  longitude  (a),  and  the  moon's  apparent  latitude  (X'),  for  tnis 
time,  and  thence  compute  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres. 
Take  h  =  yariation  of  apparent  distance  in  the  interval  between  the 
time  b  and  the  nearest  of  the  two  instants  above  mentioned,  be- 
tween which  the  beginning  fedls,  and  d  =  difference  between  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  b  and  the  sum  of  the 
semi-diameters,  and  compute  again  the  value  of  t  Add  this  to  the 
time  6,  or  subtract  it  from  it,  according  as  6  is  before  or  after  the 
beginning,  and  the  result  will  be  a  second  approximation  to  the 
time  of  Uie  beginning,  which  call  B.  A  result  still  more  approxi- 
mate may  be  had,  by  taking  h  =■  variation  of  apparent  distance  of 
centres  in  the  interval  B — \  d  =  difference  between  apparent  dis- 
tance at  tlie  time  B  and  sum  of  semi-diameters,  finding  anew  the 
yalue  of  t  given  by  the  preceding  proportion,  and  adding  it  to,  or 
subtracting  it  from,  as  the  case  ipay  be,  the  time  B.  But  ^fepara- 
tory  to  the  calculation  of  the  exact  times,  it  will  suffice,  in  general, 
to  take  the  first  approximation. 

The  end  of  the  eclipse  will  fall  between  the  last  two  of  the 
several  instants  for  which  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  moon  and  sun  have  been  computed.  The  approximate  time 
of  the  end  is  found  by  the  same  method  as  that  of  the  beginning.f 

*  Hie  second  differeDcas  may  eaaly  be  taken  into  tike  account  in  finding  the 
qnantitiei  a  and  V  for  the  time  6.  Thus,  let  k  s  variation  of  a  for  the  interval  of 
an  hour  eompriaed  between  the  instants  above  mentioned,  V  s=  same  for  the  soc- 
ceedintf  hour,  and  t  sb  interval  between  b  and  the  nearer  of  the  two  instantSi  (in 

jt    ■        Jc k' 

,)    Then, if  wapnt  /«  -p  c  ma*  ,  and  «  *»  var.of  a  in  interval  i. 


'!/*('+,-)! 


10 

The  nppersign  is  to  be  used  when  the  time  6  ie  nearer  the  first  than  the  second 
instant,  the  lower  when  it  is  nearer  the  second  than  the  first  c  is  to  be  used  with 
its  sign.  The  error  by  this  method  will  not  exceed  the  number  c,  (supposing  the 
ohanges  of  4r,  t,  from  10m.  to  10m.  to  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  degrees.) 

•  The    general    formula    for  interpolation    is    Q  =9  +  -<P-| — ~r= — -d^-{- 

— ^ — o-o  Wa *'"' 4*  &c.,  in  whidi  q  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  values,  fomid  at 

equal  intervals,  of  the  quantity  whose  value  Q  at  the  time  t  is  sought,  t  is  reck- 
oned from  the  time  for  which  q  is  found,  h  is  one  of  the  equal  intervals.  <f ,  d'*, 
^"y  dLc.,  are  the  first,  second,  third,  &c,  differences.    If  we  make  A  &s  1,  we  have 

t  In  efifectinff  the  reductions  of  the  quantities  a  and  V  to  the  first  approzimata 
time  of  end,  Ar  must  stand  for  the  variation  of  a  during  the  hour  preceding  that 
comprised  between  the  last  two  instants,  and  the  last  instant  must  be  substituted 
for  Uie  first.  (See  Note  above.) 
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The  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  approximate  times  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  will  be  a  first  approximation 
to  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

Note.  When  the  object  is  merely  to  prepare  for  an  observation, 
results  sufficiently  near  the  truth  may  be  obtained  by  a  graphical 
construction.  The  elements  of  the  construction  are  the  cUfference 
of  the  apparent  longitudes  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and  the  apparent 
latitude  of  the  moon,  found  as  above,  for  two  or  more  instants  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  eclipse.  Draw  a  right  line  EF,  (Fig. 
123,)  to  represent  the  ecliptic,  assume  on  it  some  point  C  for  the 

¥^g,  133. 


position  of  the  -sun  at  the  instant  of  apparent  conjunction,  and  lay 
off  CA,  CA',  equal  to  the  two  differences  of  apparent  longitude  ; 
and  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  moon  is  to  the  west  or 
east  of  the  sun  at  the  instants  for  which  the  calculations  have  been 
inade.  Erect  the  perpendiculars  Ajp,  A'p\  and  mark  off  Aa,  A'af 
equal  to  the  two  apparent  latitudes.  Through  a,  a',  draw  a  right 
line,  and  it  will  be  the  apparent  relative  orbit  of  the  moon,  or 
will  differ  but  little  from  it.  From  C  let  fall  the  perpendicular  Cm 
upon  the  relative  orbit,  m  will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
at  the  instant  of  greatest  obscuration.  Take  a  distance  in  the  di- 
viders equal  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  nlacinff  one  foot  of  it  at  C,  mark  off  with  the  other 
the  points/,/,  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  and  by 
means  of  a  square  mark  on  £F  the  points  &,  a,  whicn  answer  tq 
the  beginning  and  end.  If  the  eclipse  be  total  or  annular,  mark 
the  points  of  immersion  and  emersion,  gy  g'^  with  an  openinff  in 
the  dividers  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  semi-diameters,  and  find 
the  corresponding  points  i',  e'  on  the  line  EF. 

If  the  calculations  are  made  from  hour  to  hour,  the  distance  AA' 
is  the  apparent  relative  hourly  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  lon- 

Situde.     This  distance  laid  off  repeatedly  to  the  right  and  left  will 
etermme  the  points  1,  2,  &c.,  answering  to  Ih.,  2h.,  &c.  befor« 
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and  ftfter  the  tunes  for  which  the  calculatioiis  are  made.  If  the 
■paeea  in  which  the  points  6,  e,  answering  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  eclipse,  occur,  be  dirided  into  quarters,  aid  then  sub- 
diyided  into  wee  equal  parts  or  five-minute  spaces,  the  iq^proxi- 
mate  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ecUpse  will  become 
known. 

From  the  point  m,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  lunar  disc ;  and 
fipom  the  point  C,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  sun's  disc,  and  we  shall 
have  the  figure  of  the  greatest  edipse.  The  quantity  of  the  eclipse 
will  result  from  the  proportion 

SN :  MN : :  12 :  number  of  digits  eclipsed. 

Draw  from  the  centre  C  to  the  place  of  commencement/,  tlte 
line  Cf;  and  through  the  same  point  C  raise  a  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic.  With  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning, calculate  its  angle  of  position  by  Problem  XIII,  and  lay  it 
off  in  uie  figure,  placing  the  circle  of  declination  CP  to  the  left  if 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  position  be  positive,  to  the  right  if  it  be 
negative. 

Compute  also  for  the  time  of  beginning  the  angle  of  the  vertical 
circle  ot  the  sun  with  the  circle  oi  declination,  mat  is,  the  angle 
PSZ  in  Fig.  24,  p.  47,  for  which  we  have  in  the  triangle  PSZ 
the  side  PS  =  co-aeclination,  the  side  PZ  =  co-latitude,  and  the 
included  angle  ZPS.  (The  requisite  formulae  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) Form  this  ande  in  the  figure  at  the  point  C,  placing  CZ 
to  the  right  or  left  of  CP,  according  as  the  time  is  in  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon ;  CZ  will  be  the  vertical,  and  Z  the  vertex^  or  highest 
point  of  the  sun.  The  arc  Zt  on  the  limb  of  the  sun  will  be  the 
angular  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  point  on  the  limb  at  which 
the  eclipse  conunences. 

For  the  TSrue  Times  of  Beginnings  Greatest  Obscuration^  and  End. 

The  approximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and 

end  of  the  eclipse,  being  calculated  by  the  rules  which  have  been 

g'ven,  find  from  the  tables,  or  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  (see 
roblem  XXXI,)  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial  paral- 
lax, semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude,  for 
the  approximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration.*  With  the  moon's 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude, 
found  for  this  time,  calculate  the  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  ap- 

Sroximate  times  of  beginning  and  end.  The  paraUax  and  semi- 
iameter  may,  without  material  error,  be  considered  the  same 
during  the  eclipse.  With  the  moon's  true  longitude,  latitude,  and 
semi-3iameter  at  the  approximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  ob- 
scuration, and  end,  calculate  its  apparent  longitude  and  latitude, 

*  It  will,  in  general,  suffice  to  calculftto  the  moon's  longitude  and  latitude  from 
the  elements  already  found  for  the  approximate  time  of  full  moon,  if  these  have 
been  accurately  determined.  The  equatorial  parallax  and  semi-diameter  may  btt 
^nnd  by  interpolatien  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 
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iiid  angmenUiil  semi-diameter,  for  these  sereral  times,  (making  us« 
of  the  relatiye  parallax.)  With  the  sun's  longitude  and  hourly  mo* 
tion  previously  found  for  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon,  find 
his  longitude  at  the  apjproximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  ob- 
scuration, and  end  The  sun's  semi-diameter  found  for  the  ap- 
proximate time  of  new  moon,  will  serve  also  for  any  time  during 
the  edipse.  With  the  data  thus  obtained,  calculate  by  the  formu* 
he  given  on  page  321  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  tho 
sun  and  moon  at  the  approxunate  times  of  the  three  phases. 

Note.  When  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  moon's  longi* 
tude,  latitude,  equatorial  parallax,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  mo- 
tions in  longitude  and  latitude,  must  be  calculated  directly  from 
the  tables,  or.  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  approximate 
times  of  the  beginning  and  end,  as  well  as  for  that  of  tne  greatest 
obscuration. 

For  the  Beginning. 

Subtract  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  approximate 
time  of  beffinning  from  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  same 
time,  and  denote  the  difference  by  a.    Do  the  same  for  the  approx- 
imate time  of  greatest  obscuration.    Subtract  the  latter  result  from 
the  former,  paying  attention  to  the  signs,  and  call  the  remainder  k. 
Next,  take  the  difference  between  me  apparent  latitudes  of  the 
moon  at  the  approximate  times  of  beginning  and  ^eatest  obscura- 
tion, if  they  are  of  the  same  name ;  their  sum,  if  mey  are  of  oppo- 
site names ;  and  denote  the  difference  or  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  n.    This  done,  compute  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  ap- 
proximate time  of  beginning  by  means  of  the  following  formulae : 
log.  b  =log.  a  +  log.  A  -|- ar.  co. log.  n  —  10 ; 
c=X'-6,S  =  d  +  «-6"; 
•     log^  =  log.(S  +  A)  +  log.  (S  -A)-|-ar.  co.  log.n-|-ar. 
CO.  log.  c  +  log.  L  -I-  1.4T712  —  20  : 
in  which 

t  =  Correction  of  approx.  time  of  beginn.  (required) ; 

a  =  Diff.  of  appar.  long,  of  Moon  and  Sun  at  approx.  time ; 

L=  Half  duraUon  of  eclipse  in  minutes  (known  approximately) ; 

k  =  Appar.  relative  motion  of  Sun  and  Moon  in  long,  in  the  in- 
terval L ; 

n  =  Moon's  appar.  motion  in  lat.  in  same  interval ; 

X'=  Moon's  appar.  lat. ; 

d  =  Augmented  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 

6  =  Semi-diam.  of  Sun ; 

A  =  Appar.  distance  of  centres  of  Sun  and  Moon. 

6  and  c  are  auxiliary  quantities. 

First  find  the  value  of  b  by  the  first  equation,  and  substitute  it  in 
the  second.    Then  derive  the  values  of  c  and  S  bom  the  second 
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ind  third  equations,  and  substitute  them  in  the  fouith,  and  it  will 
make  known  the  value  of  t,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  approzi* 
mate  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  ecUpse  according  to  its  sign. 

The  quantities  a,  k,  n,  occ,  are  all  to  be  expressed  in  seconds. 
The  apparent  latitude  X'  must  be  affected  with  the  negative  sign 
when  It  is  south.  The  motion  in  latitude,  n,  must  also  haye  the 
negative  sign  in  case  the  moon  is  apparently  receding  from  the 
north  pole,     a  and  k  are  always  positive.* 

The  result  may  be  verified,  and  corrected,  by  computing  the  i^ 
parent  distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  found,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  minus  5". 

Note.  When  great  precision  is  desired,  the  quantities  k  and  n 
must  be  found  for  some  shorter  interval  than  the  half  duration  of 
the  eclipse.  Let  some  instant  be  fixed  upon,  some  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  or  after  the  approximate  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eclipse,  according  as  the  contact  takes  nlace  before  or  uter. 
For  this  time  deduce  the  longitude  and  latituae  of  the  moon,  fix)m 
the  longitude  and  latitude  at  the  approximate  time  of  beginning, 
by  means  of  their  hourly  variations ;  and  thence  calculate  the  ap- 
parent longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter. 
Find  the  longitude  of  the  sun  for  the  time  in  question,  from  its 
longitude  and  hourly  motion  already  known  for  the  approximate 
time  of  beginning.  Then  proceed  according  to  the  rule  given 
above,  only  using  the  quantities  thus  found  for  the  time  assumed, 
in  place  of  the  corresponding  quantities  answering  to  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  greatest  obscuration.  L  will  always  represent  the 
interval  for  wmch  k  and  n  are  determined. 

Far  the  End. 

Subtract  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  approximate  time  of  the 
end  from  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  same  time. 
Do  the  same  lor  the  approximate  time  of  greatest. obscuration. 
Then  proceed  according  to  the  rule  for  the  beginning,  only  substi* 
tuting  everywhere  the  approximate  time  of  the  end  for  the  approx- 
imate time  of  the  beginning,  and  taking  in  place  of  the  foimula 
c  =  X'  —  ft,  the  following : 

c=V+fc. 

*  It  will  be  somewhat  mora  accurate  to  me  in  place  of  k  and  n,  as  above  de- 

k  k'^k         k  k''—k 

fined,  the  values  of  the  following  expresaiooB :  -^  —  2}  ■  ^^      or  —  —  3|  -  ^   -, 

"7 ^i  — 7^ —  ^'  ~0 ^i  — KB — •    '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^^  ^^  these  pairs  of  expressions 

o  36  D  36 

is  to  be  used  in  case  the  true  time  of  beginning  is  after  the  approximate  time ; — 
the  second  in  the  other  ease,  if  and  n'  are  the  apparent  relative  motions  in  longi- 
tude and  latitude  during  the  last  half  of  L.*  In  case  these  expressions  are  used 
the  following  constant  logarithm  is  to  be  employed  instead  of  that  above  given, 
Tiz.  0.69897. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  k  and  %  will  answer  to  the  last  half 
of  L,  and  Jb"  and  »'  to  the  first  half. 
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For  the  Greatest  Obscuration. 

Take  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  smi  in  ap- 
parent longitude  at  the  approximate  times  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  eclipse,  and  call  it  K.  Take  the  difference  of  the  apparent 
ktitudes  of  the  moon  at  the  same  times,  if  the  two  are  of  the  same 
name ;  but  if  they  are  of  different  names,  take  their  sum.  Denote 
the  difference  or  sum  by  n.  Let  a'  =  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  in  apparent  longitude  at  the  true  time  of  greatest  ob* 
scuration ;  X'  =  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  Uie  approxi* 
mate  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

A  :  n  :  :  X' :  a'. 

Find  the  yalue  of  a'  by  this  proportion,  affecting  X',  n,  A,  always 
with  the  positiye  sign. 

Ascertain  whether  the  greatest  obscuration  has  place  before  or 
after  the  apparent  conjunction,  by  observing  whether  the  apparent 
latitude  of  the  moon  is  increasing  or  decreasing  about  this  time ; 
the  rule  being,  that  when  it  is  increasing^  the  greatest  obscuration 
will  occur  before  apparent  conjunction;  when  it  is  decreasing^ 
after.  If  the  approxunate  and  true  times  of  greatest  obscuration 
are  both  before  or  both  after  apparent  conjunction,  from  the  value 
found  for  a'  subtract  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  ap- 
parent longitude  at  the  approximate  time ;  but  if  one  of  the  times 
IS  before  and  the  other  alter  apparent  conjunction,  take  the  siun  of 
the  same  quantities.  Denote  die  difference  or  sum  by  m.  Also, 
let  D  =  duration  of  eclipse,  and  t  =  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
approximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  Then  to  find  t^  we  have 
the  proportion 

k:m::'D:U 

If  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  is  decreasing,  t  is  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  sign  of  m ;  but  if  the  apparent  latitude  is 
increasing,  it  is  to  be  applied  according  to  the  opposite  sign. 

A  still  more  exact  result  may  be  had  by  repeating  the  foregoing 
calculations,  making  use  now  of  the  apparent  latitude  at  the  time 

i'ust  found.  When  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  the  values  of 
i  and  n  may  be  found  more  exactly  after  the  same  manner  as  fbt 
the  beginning  or  end. 

For  the  Q^antity  of  the  Eclipse. 

Find  by  interpolation  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the 
true  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  With  this,  and  the  distance  in 
longitude  a'  obtained  by  the  proportion  above  given,  compute  by 
the  formulae  on  page  321,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  Subtract 
this  distance  from  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the 
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two  bodies,  diminithed  by  5'',  and  denote  the  remainder  by  R 
Then, 

Son's  Bemi-diam.  (diminished  by  3") :  R :  :  6  digits  :  number  of 
digits  eclipsed. 

When  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  son  and  moon 
at  the  time  ot  greatest  obscuration  is  less  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sun's  semi-diameter  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter 
of  the  moon,  the  eclipse  is  either  annular  or  total ;  annulary  when 
the  sun's  semi-diameter  is  the  greater  of  the  two ;  totals  when  it 
is  the  less. 

For  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Annular  or  Total  Eclipse. 

The  times  of  the  besinning  and  end  of  the  annular  or  total 
eclipse  may  be  found  as  follows  :  the  greatest  obscuration  will  take 
I^ace  Tery  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  in  question,  and  will 
not  differ,  at  most,  more  than  five  or  eight  minutes  (according  as 
the  eclipse  is  totsd  or  annular)  from  the  beginning  and  end :  to 
obtain  the  half  duration  of  the  eclipse,  and  thence  the  times  of  the 
beginning  and  end,  we  have  the  formiilaB 

log.  tang  6  =log.  X'  H-ar.  co.  log.  a,  log.  i'^log.  A:  +  ar.  co.  log.  sin  $ : 
S  =  a-d-l",  orS=rf— ?+l"; 

log. c -lofr(S+^)  +  lo8'(S-^) . 

log.  f  =  ar.  CO.  log.  *'  +  log.  c  +  log.  D  +  1.T7816  — 10 ; 

Time  of  Begin.  =  M  — t,  Timeof  End  =M  +f  : 

in  which 

M  =  Time  of  greatest  obscuration  ; 

X'  =  Moon's  apparent  latitude  at  that  time  ; 

a  ==  Distance  of  moon  from  sun  in  appar.  lonff.; 

k  =  Variation  of  this  distance  during  the  whole  eclipse,  or  reIa-> 

tive  mot.  in  appar.  long,  during  this  interval ; 
k!  =  Moon's  appar.  mot.  on  relative  orbit  for  same  interval; 
6    =  Inclination  of  relative  orbit ; 
8   =  Semi-diameter  of  sun ; 
d  =  Augm.  semi-diam.  of  moon ; 
A  =  Appar.  distance  of  centres ; 
D  =  Duration  of  eclipse,  (partial  and  annular  or  total ;) 
t   =  Half  duration  01  annular  or  total  eclipse. 

The  Jirst  value  of  S  is  used  when  the  eclipse  is  annular^  the 
second  when  it  is  total.    The  quantities  may  all  be  regarded  as  « 
positive.    The  results  may  be  verified  and  corrected  by  finding 
directly  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  for  the  times  obtained^ 
and  comparing  it  with  the  value  of  S. 
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For  the  Point  ^  the  Sun's  Limb  at  which  the  Eclipse  commences. 

Find  the  angle  of  position  of  the  sun,  and  the  angle  between  its 
Tertical  circle  and  circle  of  declination,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse,  as  explained  at  pa^^e  326.  Let  the  former  be  denoted  by 
p,  and  the  latter  by  t;.  Give  to  each  the  negatiye  sign,  if  laid  on 
towards  the  right ;  the  positive  sign  if  laid  off  towards  the  left. 
Let  a  =  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  apparent  longitude 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse ;  X'  =  the  moon's  apparent  latitude 
at  the  same  time ;  and  ^  =  angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact 
from  the  ecliptic.    Compute  me  angle  4  by  the  formula 

log.  tang  ^  =  log.  X'  +  ar.  co.  log.  a ; 

taking  it  always  less  than  90%  and  positive  or  negative  according 
to  the  sign  of  its  tangent.  X'  is  negative  when  south ;  a  is  always 
positive. 

Let  A  =distance  on  the  Umb  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
vertex.  The  above  operations  being  performed,  the  value  of  A 
results  from  the  equation 

A=p  +  t;  +  90'— ^; 

p^  Vj  and  I  being  taken  with  their  signs. 

If  the  result  is  affected  with  the  positive  sign,  the  point  first 
touched  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  vertex.  If  widi  the  negative 
sign,  it  will  lie  to  the  left  of  the  vertex. 

Note.  The  circumstances  of  an  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by 
the  moon  may  be  ealculated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  a  solar  echpse.  The  star  in  the  occultation  holds  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  eclipse.  The  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  star 
correspond  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse.  The  elements 
which  ascertain  the  relative  apparent  place  and  motion  of  the  moon 
and  star,  take  the  place  of  those  which  ascertain  the  relative  appa* 
rent  place  and  motion  of  the  moon  and  sun.  Thus  the  star's  Ion- 
gitude,  corrected  for  aberration  and  nutation,  (see  Problem  XXIII,) 
must  be  used  instead  of  the  sun's  longitudes ;  the  apparent  dis* 
tances  of  the  moon  from  the  star  in  latitude,  instead  of  the  moon's 
apparent  latitudes ;  and  the  moon's  augmented  semi-diameter,  in« 
stead  of  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
difference  of  the  longitudes,  and  the  relative  motion  in  longitude, 
must  also  now  be  reduced  to  a  parallel  to  the  ediptic  passing 
through  the  star,  (see  Art.  490,  page  183.)  If  X  =  apparent  lati- 
tude of  star,  a  =  diff.  of  appar.  longitudes  of  moon  and  star,  and 
k  =■  relative  motion  in  longitude,  we  must  substitute  in  the  formu- 
lae for  the  eclipse,  for  X',X'  —  X  ;  for  a,  a  cos  X ;  and  for  A,  k  cos  X. 
n  will  stand  for  the  relative  motion  in  latitude,  or  for  the  variation 
ofV  — X. 

Example.  Required  to  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  the 
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ktitude  and  meridian  of  New  York,  that  will  occur  on  the  18tfa  o' 
September,  1838. 

For  the  Approonmate  Times  of  the  Phases. 
Approximate  time  of  New  Moon. 


Sept.  18*-  &^  49-- 

Sun's  longitude,  . 

Do.  hourly  motion, 

Do.  8emi-<liameter, 

Moon's  longitude,        •        • 

Do.  latitude, 

Do.  equatorial  parallax, 

Do;  semi-diameter, 

Do.  hor.  mot.  in  long. 

Do.  hor.  mot.  in  lat.    . 

Do.  appar.  long.  (Prob.  XVII), 

Do.  appar.  lat  (X'), 

Do.  augm.  semi-diameter,    • 

Diff.  of  appar.  long,  (a), 

Appar.  dist  of  cen.  (^), 

Sum  of  semi-diameters, 


7h.  491B. 

Sun's  longitude, . 
Moon's  appar.  long.     • 
Do.  appar.  lat  (X') 
Do.  augm.,  semi-diameter,    • 
Diff.  of  appar.  long,  (a), 
Appar.  dist  of  cen.  (a), 
Sum  of  semi-diameters, 

9h.49ui. 

Sun's  longitude,  . 
Moon's  appar.  long.    • 
Do.  appar.  lat  (X'), 
Do.  auffm.  semi-diameter,    . 
Oiff.  ofappar.  long,  (a), 
^ppar.  dist.  of  cen.  {^\ 
Sum  of  semi-diameters. 


175^27' 

2 

15 

175  29 


47 
53 
14 
29 

2 
175  10 

2 
14 
17 
17 
30 


81".4 
26  .7 
57  .0 
19 
47 
53 
41 
29 
41 
26 

25  N. 
47 
5 
15 
44 


175*^25' 
174  47 


4" 
3 
12  N. 


8 

14  49 
38  1 
38  53 
30  46 


18  S. 


175*  29'  58" 
175  36  15 
2 

14  44 

6  17 

6  42 

30  41 


8  4tU 

9  49 

10  49 


« 

diff.  or  Jb. 

V 

diff.  brn. 

A 

diff. 

■am  Mini>d. 

2281" 

1025 

377 

1925 

1256", 
1402 

1548 

492"  N 
145   N 
138    S 
357    S 

347" 

283 

219 

2333" 

1085 

402 

1958 

1298" 
1556 

1846" 
1844 
1841 
1889 
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Tor  the  Approximate  Time  of  Beginning, 

h  - 1298",  d  =  2333"  -  1846"  =  48r' ; 

1298"  :  487" :  :  60--  :  t  =  22^.6 


88t 


7*- 49* 
22 

IrtApproxi.  Si^ll"- 

7*- 49--      .      a  =  2281"             X' 
Conrpction8for22"-  447 

=  492"N. 
133  (See 

Note,  p. 

8^11"- 

a  =  1834        .      X' 

=  359 

N. 

a  =1834" 
X'=  359 

ar.co.log.  6.73660    . 
.       log.  2.55509 

• 

log. 

3.26340 

i  =11°  4' 

30".  tan.  9.29169     . 

Lofcen.      A  =  1869" 
ni-diam.        .     1846 

ar.  CO, 

COS. 

0.00817 

Appat.  dial 
Sum  of  sei 

3.27157 

487":    23": 
+  1 

:22* 

:«  = 

l■•2^ 

2d  Approxi,  8^  12"- 
Far  the  Approximate  Time  of  the  End. 

A  =  1556",  d  =  1958"  -  1839"  =  119^* 

1566"  :  119": :  60--  :  It  =4--.6. 

10^  49-- 
-5 


Ist  Approii.  10^  44»- 

1(^49"-      .      (1  =  1925"       . 
Corrections  for  5"*    132 


1(^44"- 

a  = 1793" 
X'=s  340 


a  =  1793 

ar.  CO.  log.  6.74642 
.  log.  2.53148 


X'=86r'S. 

17 

V  =  840  S. 
log.  8.25358 


tan.  9.27790  .  ar.  co.  cos.  0.00767 


Appar.  dist.  of  cen.  a  =  1825" 
1839 

133" :  "^" 


3.26125 
5"-:<  =  0F-.6. 
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10^44-- 
0  A 

2d  ApproxL  10^  44-.6 
For  the  Approximate  Time  of  Greatest  ObscuratioH. 


Approz.  time  of  begin. 
Approz.  time  'of  end. 


8^  l^ 
.     10    44 

2)  18    66 


iBtApprozi.    .    9    28 
For  the  True  Times  of  the  Phases. 


Apmoz.  time  of 
Beginiiiiif. 


Appiox*  time  of 
OrMteei  Obeeor. 


Approx.  time  of 
End. 


gb.  12"^  gk.  28--  IQfc-  44-' 

Sun's  longitude,176^  26'  V'.O     176*^29'  6".8  175*82' 12".6 
Do.  semi-diam.,    15  57  .0      15  57  .0     15  57  .0 
Moon's  app.lon.  174  55  36  .7   175  27  7  .7  176  2  17  .2 
Do.  app.  lat       5  45  .3N.    0  43  .5S.    5  32  .4S 
Do.augm.8emid.   14  48  .0      14  45  .1     14  41  .7 


8^12-- 
9  28 
10  44 


« 

h 

X'    ,   . 

A 

S 

18S84".8 

119  .1 

1804  .6 

1705".2 
1923  .7 

332  48!*®^® 

186«".7 
1886  .0 

1840".0 
1833  .7 

For  the  True  Time  <f  Beginning, 


a 

• 

1824".3 

• 

k 

• 

1705 

.8 

• 

n 

• 

388 

.8 

• 

4  = 

^ 

8001 

.1 

• 

• 

845 

.8 

X'- 

i8346 

.4 

• 

S  +  A 

• 

3696 

.7 

• 

8- 

•A 

• 

-16 

.7 

• 

II 

• 

• 

• 

• 

L 

• 

• 

7em. 

.  log.  3.26109 
.  log.  3.23178 
ar.  CO.  log.  7.41028— 

.  log.  3.90315- 


CoET.  of  iqpproz.  time,         +  48^-4 


ai.  CO.  log.  6.07850 
.  log.  8.56781 
.  log.  1.22272— 

ar.  CO.  log.  7.41028— 
.  log.  1.88081 

Const  l<ig.  1.47712 

.    log.  1.63724  + 
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Corr.  of  approz.  time,  +  43^.4 

Approz.  time,  8^  12*  0  ,0 

True  time  of  begin.    8    12   43  .4,  in  Greenwich  time* 
Diff.  ofmezid.         .    4    &6     4 


True  time  of  begin.    3    16    39  .4,  in  New  York  time. 
For  the  True  Time  of  End. 


a 
k 
n 

J  = 
V 


.     1804".6 

.     1923  .7 

288  .9 

-  12016  .8 
-  332  A 


V  +  6=c= -12348  .7 
S  +A  .  .  3668  .7 
S  -A     .     .        -1  .3 


n 
L 


76m. 


.  log.  3.25638 
.  log.  3.28414 
ar.  CO.  log.  7.53926— 

.  log.  4.07977— 


ar.  CO.  log.  6.90838— 
.        .log.  3.56451 

.  log.  0.1 1394— 
ar.  CO.  log.  7.53925— 

.  log.  1.88081 
ConBt.log.  1.47712 


Corr.  of  approx.  time, 
Aj^rox.  time, 

Trae  time  of  end, 
Diff.  of  merid. 


-3*0 
10^  44-'  0  .0 


log.  0.48401— 


10    43  57  .0,  in  Greenwich  time. 
4    56     4 


True  time  of  end,  •      5    47  53,       in  New  York  time. 
For  the  True  Time  of  Greatest  ObscuratiorL 


Troe  time  of 
Do.           of 

beffinning,    . 
end,     . 

.      8^12^43^.4 
.     10    43    67    .0 

2)18 

56 

40 

.4 

9^49*    . 
9    38       . 

.      X'=:138' 

.    X'=  43 

SdAp 

'    S. 
.5S. 

prox.    9 

26 

80 

S 

i£  21 

DHL  94 

.5 

21-- :  SO*  :  : 

94".5 
V  = 

48  ^ 

9*-  28^  SO' 

46.0 
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1705".2 
1923  .7 

388 
288 

".8 
.9 

:X'=45".0:a' 

.4,  at  9^  28"-  tf  = 
.0                  a' 

.6             m  —  - 

31-- 13^.6  :4»- 
9^28 

• 

*  =  3628  .9       : 

Time  of  beeinn 
Time  of  end, 

n  =  677 

.  8"^  12"" 
10   43 

.7: 

43'- 
67 

=  8".4 

=  119".l 

=     8  .4 

D  = 
3628".9  : 

2   31     13 
I10".7  :  :  2^ 

Trae  time 
»• :  4--  37*  : 

-  no  .7 

36^.8 
0  .0 

21 

(nearly)  9  32 

:  94".5 :  20".8 
43  .5 

36  .8 

Kt  9^  32-- 37^,  V=  64  .3 

8e28".9 :  677'^7  : :  64".4  :  12".0 ;  at  9'-  32»-  37^,  a  =   8".4 

«'=12  .0 


8628".9 : 3".6 : 


True  time  of  greatest  obscur. 
Diff.  of  merid. 


i»=  3  .6 
2fc.3im.i3S6:      9--.0 
9*^  32--  36  .8 


9  32    27.8 


gh.  32«.  27^.8,  in  Greenw.  tim«. 
4    56      4 


True  time  of  greatest  obscur.    .    4    86    23  .8,  in  N.  Y.  time. 
Fcr  the  Quantity  of  the  Eclipse. 

Qh.  32m.  371.         x'  =  64".3 
21»- :  9^  :  :  94".6  :  0  .6 


kx  nearest  approach  of  centres. 


a 


X'=63  .7 
a  =  12  .0 

12".0    .     ar.  CO.  log.  8.92082,    . 
63  .7    .        .        .     1.80414 


tan.  0.72496, 

Shortest  distance  of  centres,    64".8 
Sum  of  semi-diameters,      1837  .0 


.    log.  1.07918 
ar.  CO.  COS.  0.73253 


.    log.  1.81171 


1772  .2 
16'  54'' :  1772''.2  :  :  6  :  11.14  digits  eclipsed. 
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For  the  Situation  of  the  Point  at  which  the  Obscuration  com- 
mences. 
e"*- 12»-     .     .     a     =1824",      .  X'r=345".3N. 

76"- :  43^  :  :  1706"  :       16,  76»- :  43«- : :  389" :     3  .7  ' 


Atthebeginn.      .        a  =  1808,      .  X'  =  341  .6 

a     .     1808      .    ar.  CO.  log.  6.74280  ^ 

V    .       341^       .      .      log.  2.53352 

^  =  10**  41' 57"     .     .       tan.  9.27632 

Obliq.eclip.(Prob.X),23^  27' 47"  .sin.  9.60005  .  tan.  9.63753 
Sun's  longitude,.        175  26     3    .sin.  8.90093  .  cos.  9.99862- 

sin.  8.50098,     tan.  9.63615  — 
Sun's  declination,  1^  49'  0" ;  Angle  of  pos.  23°  23'  50". 
Meantime  of  begin.  3*»- 16»-  39^,  Lat.  40**  42'  40",  Dec.  1**  49'  0" 
Equa.oftime,         •        5    58  90  90 

Appar.time,     .        3    22    37,  PZ  =49  17   20, PS =88  11 
60 


4)202        37 


Hour  angle  P  =  SO*  39'  15"        .        cos.  9.80210 
Co.  lat.     PZ  =  49  17  20  .        tan.  0.06526 


m  =  36*23'    0"       .         .        tan.  9.86736 
Co.  dec.  PS  =88  11    0 


'=51   48    0        .        ar.  CO.  sin.  0.1 0466 


171  =  36  23    0 
P=50  39  15 

S=42  38  10 
Angle  of  position. 
Angle  firom  eclip.  (^), 


sin.  9.77320 
tan.  0.08627 


tan.  9.96413 

-  23*  2y  50" 

—  10  41  50 


Angle  of  dec.  curie  from  yeitex  (S),      42  38  10 

90 

Aogalar  dist.  of  point  first  touched  from  vertex,  98  32,  to  the  right. 
For  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Annular  Eclipse^ 

Approx.  time,  9*»-  32"-  27^.8  =true  ^e  of  greatest  obscur. 
At  this  time,  a  =  12".2,  X'  =63".7. 
a  =  12".2        .         ar.  CO.  log.  8.91364     .        .    log.  1.08036 
V=68  .7  log.  1.90414 

^=79*9' 30"  .  tan. 0.71778   .   ar.  co. cos. 0.72564 


A  =  64''3     .        ,    log.  1.81200 
43 
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S  +  A  =  135".8  .  log.  2.13290,  «=79»  9'  30"  .  ar.  co.  »in.  0.00788 
8  -  A  =     6  .2  .  log.  0.79239,  *=3628".9     .  log.  3.56977 

2)2.92529,  A'    .        .         ar.  co.  log.  6.43240 

1.46264 

.log.  2.18184 

Const  log.  1.77815 


1.46264         ....         1.46264 
D=152--  •        .         .         .log.  2.18184 


t  =  0^  l*  11\6  •  log.  1.85503 

Time  of  greatest  obscur.  .  4  36    23  .8 

Formation  of  ring,    .        .    4  35    12  .2,  New  York  time. 

Rupture  of     do.      .        .   4  37   35  .4 


PROBLEM  XXXI. 

Ttfind  the  MocfCs  Longitude^  Latitude,  Hourly  Motions,  Equoh 
torial  Parallax,  and  Semi-Diameter^  for  a  given  time,  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Reduce  the  given  time  to  mean  time  at  Greenwich ;  then. 
For  the  Longitude. 

Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  calculated  longitudes  an* 
swering  to  the  noon  and  midnight,  or  midnight  and  noon,  next  pre- 
ceding and  next  following  the  given  time.  Commencing  with  the 
longitude  answering  to  me  first  noon  or  midnight,  subtract  each 
lonffitude  from  the  next  following  one :  the  three  remainders  will 
be  tne^r^^  differences.  Also  subtract  each  first  difference  firom 
the  following  for  the  second  differences,  which  will  have  the  plus 
or  minus  sign,  according  as  the  first  differences  increase  or  de- 
crease. 

Find  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  second  longitude  by  rea- 
son of  the  first  differences,  by  the  proportion,  12*^ :  excess  of  given 
time  above  tin^e  of  second  longitude : :  second  first  difference : 
fourth  term. 

With  the  given  time  firom  no<m  or  midnight  at  the  side,  take  from 
TaUe  XCIQ  the  quantities  conresponding  to  the  minutes,  tens  of 
8ec<mds,  and  seconds,  of  the  mean  or  half  sum  of  the  two  second 
diflferences,  at  the  top :  the  sum  of  these  will  be  the  correction  for 
second  differences,  which  must  have  the  contrary  sign  to  the  mean. 

The  sum  of  the  second  longitude,  the  fourth  term,  and  the  cor 
leetion  for  second  differences,  will  be  the  longitude  required* 
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For  the  Latitude. 

Prefix  to  noftA  latitudes  the  positive  sign,  but  to  south  latitudes 
the  negative  sign,  and  proceed  according  to  the  rules  for  the  lon- 

S'tude,  only  that  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  ftrst 
fferences,  which  may  either  be  plus  or  minus. 
The  sign  of  the  resulting  latitude  will  ascertain  whether  it  is 
north  or  south. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude. 

SoWe  the  proportion,  12^-  :  given  time  from  noon  or  midiii^t 
:  :  half  sum  oi  second  differences :  a  fourth  term ;  which  must  have 
the  same  sign  as  the  half  sum  of  the  second  differences. 

Take  the  sum  of  the  second  first  difference,  half  the  mean  of 
the  second  differences,  with  its  sign  changed,  and  this  fourth  term, 
and  divide  it  by  12 :  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  hourly  mo- 
tion in  longitude* 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 

With  the  civen  time  from  noon  or  midnight,  the  second  first 
difference  of  latitude,  and  the  mean  of  the  second  differences,  find 
the  hourly  motion  in  latitude  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
finding  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude.  When  the  hourly  motion 
is  positive^  the  moon  is  tending  north;  and  when  it  is  negattOA, 
she  is  tending  south. 

For  the  Semidiameter  and  Eqmtorial  Parallax. 

The  moon's  semi-diameter  and  equatorial  parallax  may  be  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  with  sufiScient  accuracy,  by  simple 
proportion,  the  correction  for  second  differences  being  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  account,  unless  great  precision  is  requved. 

Corrections  for  Third  and  Fourth  Differences. 

When  the  moon's  longitude  and  latitude  are  required  with  great 
precision,  corrections  must  also  be  applied  for  the  third  and  fourth 
differences.  To  determine  these,  take  firom  the  Almanac  the  three 
longitudes  or  latitudes  immediately  precediiL;  the  given  time,  and 
the  three  immediately  following  it,  and  find  the  first,  second,  Uiiid, 
and  fourth  differences,  subtracting  alvrays  each  number  firom  the 
following  one,  and  paying  attention  to  the  signs.  With  the  given 
time  firom  noon  or  midnight  at  the  side,  and  the  middle  third 
difference  at  the  top,  take  from  Table  XCIV  the  correction  for 
third  differences,  which  must  have  the  same  sign  as  the  middle 
third  difference  when  the  given  time  firom  noon  or  midnight  is  less 
tban6  hours;  the  contrary  sign,  when  the  given  time  is  more  dun 
•  hoiizs. 
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With  the  fftren  time,  and  half  sum  of  fourth  diflbzenceB,  take 
from  Table  JCCV  the  cotrectioii  for  fourth  differences,  giYiug  it 
alwm  the  same  aim  as  the  half  sum. 

Tae  turn  of  the  uiird  longitude  6r  latitude,  the  proportional  part 
of  the  middle  first  difference  answering  to  the  ffiyen  time  nom 
noon  or  midnight,  and  the  corrections  for  second,  Uiird,  and  fouitli 
differenoes,  haying  remd  to  the  signs  of  all  the  quantities,  will  be 
the  longitude  or  Iratude  required. 
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APPENDIX. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  FORHTJLiE* 
I.  Rblatitx  to  a  Surou  Amc  ob  Anqu  o. 


1. 

Bufa  +  co8^  a  =  1 

2. 

sin  a  =  tan  a  cos  a 

3. 

tana 

>^l+tarfa 

4 

1 

'"""     Vl  +  tarfi 

5. 

Sin  a 

COB  a 

6. 

1         CQsa 

cot  a  =  ; =  -: 

tana      sma 

7. 

sin  a  ^  2  sin  }  a  cos  |  a 

8. 
9. 

co8a«l  —  gsin'^a 
cos  a  *=  2  cos*  t  a  —  1 

A 

..    ,  ^         sin « 

10. 

tan  ia=T-r 

11. 

^  ,             una 

'         1  -  COS  a 

12. 

^-1  1         1  —  cos  a 

taiiria  =  --; 

*        1  +  cos  a 

13. 

sin  2  a  =  2  sin  a  cos  a 

14. 

cos  2a—  2cofl^a  —  Icsi^^sjtfa 

11.  RjBLATiTB  TO  Two  Ajics  «  Ain>  (|  w  wHiqn  II  10  «inPP0SB» 

TO  BB  THB  enPiTSR. 

16.    sin  (a  +  6)  =  sin  a  cos  6  +  sin  (  cos  a 

16.  sin(a  — &)=sinacos&  —sin  6  cos  a 

17.  cos(a  +  6)  =cos  a  cos  (  —  sin  ^  sin  6 

— ■  -   ■  ■  ■    -  «  f I. .  .f  ■  ■  I   •,  . , 

•  The  rsdins  if  rappoiod  to  bo  equal  to  imity  in  aD  of  the 
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18.  COS  (a  —  6)  "=  COS  a  COS  6  +  sin  a  sin  & 

,     ...       tana  +  tan  6 

19.  tan(a  +  6)=j^^^j^^^;;^ 

.-    .  tana-- tan  fr 
aO.    tan(a-6)=j^^^^j 

21.  sin  a  +  sin  fc  =  2  sin  i  (a  +  fc)  cos  i  (a  -  6)- 

22.  sin  a  —  sin  6  =  2  sin  4  (a—  6)  cos  f  (a  +  6) 

23.  cos  a  +C086  =  2  cos  4  (a  +  6)co8  i  (a  —  6) 

24.  cos  h  ^cosa  =  2  sin  ^  (a  +  6)  sin  i  (a  —  6) 

-      sin  (a  +  b) 

25.  tan  a  +  tan  o  =  — ^ £ 

*^*    "*^     ^  cos  a  cos  i 

,      sin  (a  —  b) 

26.  tana  — tan  0  = ¥ 

w.     uui»      MM.        cos  a  cos  6 

,      sin  (a  +  b) 

27.  cota  +  cot6=  .    \.    / 

sin  a  sm  o 

,  sin  (a  —  5) 

28.  cot  6  -  cot  a  =   ^^   .      ' 

sin  a  sin  o 

sin  a  +  sin  6  _  tan  I  (a  +  fr) 
sin  a  —  sin  6      tan  |(a  —  6) 
cos  ft  +  cos  a  _  cot  ^  (a  +  b) 
cos  6  —  cos  a  "*  tan  i  (a  —  6) 
tan  a  +  tan  6  __  cot  6  +  cot  a  _  sin  (a  +  b) 
tan  a  —  tan  6  "*  cot  6  —  cot  a  ~  sin  (a  —  6) 
cot  b  —  tan^i  _  cot  a  —  tan  fe  _  cos  (a  +  b) 
^^'    cot  6  +  tan  a  ""  cot  a  +  tan  fc      cos  (a  —  i) 

33.  sirf  a  —  sin*  6  =  sin  (a  +  b)  sin  (a  —  b) 

34.  cos"a  —  sin'6  =  co8(a  +  &)  cos  (a  —  b) 

35.  1  ±  sin  a  =  2  sin'  (45''  ±  i  a) 

87.    L±«!lf  =  tan(46«±ia) 
cos  a 


1  — sin  a__Birf(45^  — jg) 

1  —  cos  a  sii^ia 

l+sin6_sin«(45^+i6) 

1  +  cosa  cos*  i  a 

1  +  tan  6     ^     fAso  L_  t\ 

— =  =  tan(46®  +  6) 

1  —  tan6 


88. 
39. 
40. 
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42.  sin  a  COS  6  =  ^  sin  (a  +&)  +  i  sin  (a  —  ft) 

43.  cos  a  sin  6  =  I  sin  (a  +  6)  ^  I  sin  (a  —  b) 

44.  sin  a  sin  &  =  i  cos  (a  —  ft)  —  i  cos  (a  +  ft) 

45.  cos  a  COS  ft  =  I  cos  (a  +  ft)  +  t  cos  (a  —  ft) 

III.  Trioonombtrical  Series. 


46.  i 


sin  a  =a  — 
cos  a  =  1  — 

tana  ==  a  + 

1 


2.3 


cot  a  = 


2 

3 
a 
3' 


2.3.4.5 


—  &c. 


2.3.4 
2a» 


3.5 
a» 
3".  5 


2.3.4.5.6 
I7d' 


+  icc. 


^3".  5.  7 
2fl» 
3*.  5.  7 


f&c. 


&c. 


Let  a  =■  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  1,  and 
{of')  =  number  of  seconds  in  this  arc,  then  to  replace  an  arc  ex- 
pressed by  its  length,  by  the  number  of  seconds  contained  in  it,  we 
nave  the  formula 

47.    a  =  (a")  sin  1" ;  log.  sin  1"  =^.685574867. 


48. 
49. 

50. 
51. 


lY.  Differences  of  Trigonometrical  Lines. 

A  sin  a?  =  +  2  sin  i  A  a:,  cos  (x  +  i  A  x) 
A  cos  X  =  —  2  sin  i  A  0?.  sin  (z  +  i  A  0?) 

sin  A  X 

A  tanx  =  + 


A  cot  a:  =  — 


cos  X.  cos  (x  +  A  x) 

sin  A  X 


sinx.  sinj[x  +  Ax) 
y.  Resolution  of  Right-angled  Spherical  Trlanglbs.* 

Table  of  Sobaiofu. 
Grren.  .  Required.  SoUitioii. 

Hypothen.  (  side  op.  gir.  ang.  52    sin  x  =  sin  A .  sin  a 
and      <  side  adj. giF.  ang.  53    tanx  =  tanA.cosa 
ananj^e   t ^e Dther  angle      54    cot x  =  cosA. tana 

the  other  side        55    cos  x  - 


Hypothen. 

and 

aside 


cos  s 

ang.  adj.  giv.  side  56    cos  x  =  tan  « .  cot  A 

.      . ,     _  _  sin  « 

ang.  op.  giv.  side  57    sm  x  =  -r^ 

»  Bdly'e  Aetnmomieal  TeUee  and  FohmI^. 
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gin  » 


A  side  and 


the  hypothen.         58    sin  x  = 


Bin  a 


the  an^Ie  -l  the  other  side         59    sin  x  =»  tan  « .  cot  a  V 

opposite        1       ,  ,        ^/x      . '         cos  a 

^^  the  other  anffle      60    sin  x  = - 

°  cos  «         J I 

A  side  and  ( the  hypothen.  61  cot  a;  =  cos  a  .  cot « 
the  angle  <  the  other  side  62  tanx  =  tan  a .  sin  « 
adjacent    t  the  other  angle       63    cosx  =  sin  a  .  cos  9 

{the  hypothen.         64    cosx  =  rectang.  cos.  of  the 
giv.  sides 
an  angle  65     cot  or  =  sin  adj.  side  x  cot 

op.  side 

fthe  hypothen.        66     cosx  =  rectang.  cot.  of  the 

The  two  )  given  angles 

"«^*"     l««de  67     co,x=">'°;PP'°g- 

I  sin.adj.ang. 

In  these  fonnulse,  x  denotes  the  quantity  sought, 
a  =  the  given  angle 
9  =  the  given  sicfe 
A  =  the  hypothenuse. 

napibr's  rules. 

The  fonnuls  for  the  resolution  of  right-angled  spherical  tnan- 
gles  are  all  embraced  in  two  rules  discovered byLoni  Napier, and 
called  Napier^s  Rules  for  the  Circular  Parts.  The  circular  pBurts, 
so  called,  are  the  two  legs  of  the  triangle,  or  sides  which  form  the 
ri{^t  angle,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  comple- 
ments of  the  acute  angles.  The  right  angle  is  omitted.  In  re- 
solving a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  there  are  always  three  of 
the  circular  parts  under  consideration,  namely,  the  two  given  parts 
and  the  required  part.  When  the  three  parts  in  question  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  oUieri  the  middle  one  is  called  the  middle  part^  and 
the  others  tlie  adjacent  parts.  When  two  of  them  are  conti^ous, 
and  the  third  is  separated  from  these  by  a  part  on  each  side,  the 
part  thus  separatea  is  called  the  middle  part,  and  the  other  two  the 
opposite  jHxrts.  The  rules  for  the  use  ol  the  circular  parts  are  (the 
radius  being  taken  =  1 ), 

1 ,  Sine  of  the  middle  part  =  the  rectangle  of  the  tangents  of  the 
adjacent  parts. 

2.  Sine  of  the  middle  part  =  the  rectangle  of  the  cosines  of  the 
opposite  parts, 

PARTICULAR  CASES  OF  RI0HT-A190LED  SPHERICAL  TRIANOLS8. 

Equations  52  to  67,  or  Napier's  rules,  are  sufficient  to  resolve 
iD  the  cases  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles ;  but  they  lack  pre- 
cision if  the  unknown  quantity  is  very  small  and  detexminea  by 
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means  of  its  cosine  or  cotangent ;  or,  if  the  unknown  quantity  li 
near  90^,  and  given  by  a  sine  or  a  tangent :  in  diese  cases  the  fbl* 
lowing  formulae  may  be  used : 

68.  t«^ia=-^tC) 

"  cos  (B  —  C) 

^^    .    %  tn     sin(a  — c) 

69.  tan'  |B  —  .    ;    .    ( 

■        sm  (a  +  c) 

70.  tan*  Jc  =  tan4(a  +  ft)tanHa  — 6) 

71.  tan  (46*- Jfc)  =  V'  tan  (46**-  a?X  tan  ar  =* rina  sin  B 

72.  tan«lft=tan(5r^+46o)tan(2^-46«), 

a  is  the  hypothenuse,  B,  C,  the  acute  angles,  and  b,  c,  the  sides 
opposite  the  acute  angles. 

YI.  Resolution  of  Obliqus-Anoled  Spherical  Triangles. 
General  FarmuUB. 
Let  A,  B,  C,  denote  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  and 
a,  bf  Cf  the  sides  which  are  .opposite  to  them  respectively. 
^^    sin  A      sinB     sin  C  • 
*   sin  a      sin  6      sin  c  ' 
or,  the  sines  cf  the  angles  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  op* 

posite  sides, 

74.  cos  c  =  cos  a  Cos  6  +  sin  a  sin  6  cos  C 

75.  cose  =  cos  {a  — i)  —  28in  a  sin  b  sinF  ^C 

76.  coeC  =  sin  A  sin  B  cos  c  —  cos  A  cos  B 

77.  sin  a  cos  c  =  sin  c  cos  a  cos  B  +  sin  &  cos  G 

78.  sin  a  cot  c  =:  cos  a  cos  B  +  sin  B  cot  C 

79.  sin  a  cos  B  =  sin  c  cos  b  —  sin  6  cos  c  cos  A 

Case  I.  Given  the  three  sides^  a,  6,  c. 
To  find  one  of  the  angles. 

80.  .in«4A  =  5^ILiiZ^ij»(*Z:£) 

sm  6  sm  c 
or, 

-,.       sinisin(A  — a) 

81.  C08"4A  = r-^A • 

sinosme 

82.  »  =  1±|±£. 

Case  II.  Given  the  three  angles^  A,  B,  C 

To  find  one  of  the  sides. 
«*.     .  •  ,        —  cos  K  cos  (K  —  A) 
'  smB  sm  C 

44 
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or, 


M.  .,^,.,giff-B.)c"(K-C) 

sin  B  sin  C 

Ca«e  III.  Given  two  sides  a  and  6,  and  the  indudedangh  C. 
1**.  To  find  the  two  other  angles  A  and  B. 

cos  i(a—h)' 
86.  tanHi^+B)=cotiC.^^^li^ 

sin  i  (g— 6) 


87.  taBi(A-B)=cotiC. 
2°.  To  find  the  thiid  ride  c. 


»- Napier's  Analogies. 


88. 


tanle=tani(a--6) 


rini(a+i)J 

gin|(A  +  B) 
8ini(A-B) 


or, 


./    .  ..cosi(A+B) 
tanlc=t«ii(«+ft).^5^(XZB) 
or  equa.  73.  , 

Case  IV.  Given  two  angles  A  and  By  and  the  adjacent  side  c. 
V.  To  find  the  other  two  sides,  a  and  b. 

89.  tanH^  +  ft)  =  tank.^^'*^t7m 


•cosHA+B) 


w       IV     .      1     sin  J  (A—  B) 
90.    tanHa-ft)=tanJc.^^^-jA__£jj 

T.  To  find  the  third  angle  C. 

cot  i  C= tan  i  (A— B) .  .    ,  ; — rr 
^  '  sin  i  (a—  6) 


^Napier's  Analogies. 


91. 


or, 


^»C=,»J(A+B,.^4g±| 
or  equa.  73. 

Case  y.  Given  two  sides  a,  ft,  afu2  on  opposite  angle  A, 

To  find  the  other  opposite  angle  B ;  take  equation  73,  or  the 
proportion ;  sines  of  Uie  angles  are  as  sines  of  the  opposite  sides. 
P>*or  the  methods  of  detenniiung  the  remaining  angle  and  side,  see 
page  348,  Case  3.) 

Case  Ti.  Given  two  angles  A,  B,  and  an  opposite  side  a. 
To  find  the  other  opposite  side  b ;  sines  of  the  angle  are  propor- 
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tional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  sides.    (For  the  methods  of  de- 
termining die  remaining  side  and  angle,  see  page  348,  Case  4.) 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  RESOLVING  OBLIQUE-ANGLED  SPHERICAL 
TRIANGLES.* 

Except  when  three  sides  or  three  angles  are  given,  the  data 
always  include  an  angle  A,  and  the  adjacent  side  A,  besides  a  third 
narf.    The  required  parts  in  the  different  cases  may  be  found  by 
«e  following  formulae,  and  formula  73. 


92. 

tanm— tan  Acos 

A 

93. 

cot  n  —  tan  A  cos  6 

94. 

c  =  m  +  iii' 

95. 

C=w  +  n' 

96. 

cos  a     cos  fit' 
cos  b     cos  m 

97. 

cos  A     sin  n 
cos  B     sinn' 

98. 

tan  A     sin  m' 

99. 

tan  a     cos  n 

tan  B     sinm 

tan  b     cos  n' 

100. 

sin 

k 

=ssin 

A  sin  b. 

From  the  angle  C  (Fiff.  124)  a  perpendicular  CD  is  let  M  upon 


the  opposite  side  c,  which  divides  the  Fif .  134. 

triangle  into  two  rifht-angled  trian- 

Sles,  that  are  resolved  separately.  In 
le  one,  ACD,  A  and  b  are  known, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  the  other  parts, 
which,  joined  to  the  third  ffiven  part, 
serve  to  resolve  the  second  ri^ht-an- 
gled  triangle  BCD,  and  determme  the 

unknown  quantity  required,     m,  mf  ^  _ 

denote  the  two  segments  of  the  base ;  n,  n'  the  two  parts  of  the 
anffle  C ;  and  k  the  perpendicular  arc  CD. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  perpendicular  CD  fell  without 
the  triangle,  m  and  m'^  n  and  n'  would  have  contrary  signs  ;  tfiis 
happens  when  the  angles  A  and  B  at  the  base  are  of  different  kinds, 
(the  one  Z.,  the  other  >90°).  When  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
circumstance  has  place  or  not,  the  problem  is  susceptible  of  two 
solutions. 

The  detail  of  the  different  cases  is  as  foUows :  the  data  are  A, 
6,  and  another  arc  or  angle. 

Case  1.  Griven  two  sides  and  the  included  angle ;  or  ft,  c,  A. 

Equation  92  makes  known  m,  94  m',  which  may  be  negative, 
(what  the  calculation  shows,)  96  a,  98  B,  and  equati<m  73,  (page 
345,)  C,  which  is  known  in  kind.       .   * 

Case  2.  Given  two  angles  and  the  adjacent  side;  or  A,  C,  b. 

Equation  93  makes  known  n,  95  n',  which  may  be  ne^tive, 
^what  the  calculation  shows,)  97  B,  99  a ;  finally,  equation  78 
(page  345)  gives  c,  which  is  known  in  kind. 

*  Twa^mfoafn  Phietieal  Astranooiy. 
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Case  3.  Owen  two  mdes  mnd  am  epponie  angle;  erbfOj  A» 

Equation  92  gives  fit,  96  m',  94  c,  d8  and  73  B  and  C ; 

or  else,  93  gives  n,  99  n',  95  C,  97  and  73  B  and  c. 

This  problem  admits  in  general  of  two  solutions.  In  effect,  the 
arc  m*  or  angle  n'  being  given  by  its  cos.,  may  have  either  the 
sign  +  or  — ;  there  are  then  two  values,  for  c,  and  also  for  C.  wf 
wad  It'  enter  into  equations  97  and  98  by  their  sines,  whence  resok 
therefore  also  two  values  of  B. 

Case  4.  Given  two  angles,  and  an  oppoeite  side;  or  A,  B,  h. 

Equation  92  gives  fit,  SNS  m',  94  c,  96  41,  and  equation  73  makes 
known  C ; 

or  else  93  gives  n,  97  it',  95  C,  99  and  73  a  and  c. 

There  are  also  two  solutions  in  this  case  ;  for,  m!  or  n'  is  given 
by  a  sin.,  and  therefore  two  supplementary  arcs  satisfy  the  ques- 
tion. Thus  c  in  94,  and  a  in  96,  receive  two  values ;  same  for 
C  in  95,  and  a  in  99,  &c. 

Instead  of  solving  the  two  right-angied  triangles,  into  which  the 
oblioue-angled  triangle  is  divideid,  by  equations  92  to  99«  we  may 
employ  Napier's  rules,  from  which  these  equations  have  been  ob^ 
tained. 

Isosceles  TViangles. 

When  the  triande  is  isosceles^  B  »  C,  6  s=  c,  the  peipendicular 
arc  must  be  let  fall  from  the  vertex  A,  and  the  equations  fiimishied 
by  Napier's  rules,  become  very  simple.    We  find 

101.  sin  i  a  ==  sin  i  A  sin  ft 

102.  tania=tan6cosB 

103.  cos  ft    =  cot  B  cot  i  A 

104.  cos^A^cos  i  <t  sin  B 

The  knowledge  of  two  of  the  four  elements  A,  B,  a,  ft,  which 
form  the  isosceles  triangle,  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  ^e 
two  others. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  FORMULA. 

Formula  for  the  Parallax  in  Right  Ascension  and  Declination^ 
and  in  JLongitude  and  Latitude.  (See  Article  120,  page  55.) 

Let  s  (Fig.  125)  be  the  true  place 
of  a  star  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
^    earth,  ^the  apparent  place,  seenfitMm 
^  a  point  on  the  surface  of  which  z  is 
^^  the  zenith,  the  latitude  being  Z.    The 

«'  displacement  ss'  =  p  is  the  parallax 

m  altitude,  which  takes  effect  in  the  vertical  circle  zs' ;  p  ia  ibo 
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pole  ;  the  hour  aula  cpf  =9  is  changed  into  zps'^  and  sps*  =  a 
IS  the  variation  cfthe  hour  anghy  or  the  parallax  in  right  ascen^ 
sum ;  the  polar  distance  ps  =  d  is  changed  into  ps' ;  the  differ- 
ence S  of  these  arcs  is  the  parallax  in  declination  or  of  polar  dis^ 
tance.*    We  have,  (For,  73,  p.  346,) 

sin  s' :  sinps  (d) :  :  sin  sps'  (a) :  sin  ss*  (p), 

sin  M^s*  (j  +«)  :  sin  «y  (Z)  :  :  sin ^ :  Binpz  (90**—  0- 

Multiplying,  term  by  teim,  we  obtain 

sin^sin(9  +  a)  :  sindsin  Z  : :  sinasin^':  sin |) cos  /; 

,  sin  j9  cos/  .   /    ,    V 

whence,  sm  a  »       j  -    rr  ^^  (^ + «)• 

sinasinZ       ^^ 

Or,  substituting  forp  its  value  given  by  equa.  (8,)  p.  61,  and 
replacing  H  by  P, 

sin  Pcos/  .    /    ,     N         ,4x 

sm  a  = : — J —  sin  (o  +  «)  •  •  .  (A). 

sma  ^I        ' 


This  equation  makes  known  a  when  the  apparent  hour  4 
xps  =  9  +  a,  seen  from  the  earth's  surface,  is  given ;  but  if  we 
know  the  true  hour  angle  aj>s  =  q,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  developing  sin  {q  +  a),  (For.  16,  p.  341),  and  putting 
sin  P  cos  I  _ 

Bind  * 

sin  ft  <=  m  (sin  q  cos  a  -|-  sin  a  cos  9) , 
or,  dividing  by  sin  a, 

1  =:  m  (sin  9  cot «  +  COS  q) ; 
whence,  by  transformation, 

tan  a  = ^^^ —  ^msino  +  m^sinacosa  (very  neai^i 

1  —  mcos;  ^  ^        ^  \     J         #▼ 

Restoring  the  value  of  m, 

sin  P  cos  /  .       .  /sin  P  cos  /\i   . 
tan  a  = : — -z —  sm  9  +  I : — 3 —  J   sm  a  cos  a. 

Puttmg  the  arc  « in  place  of  its  tangent,  and  P  in  place  of  sin  P, 
and  expressing  these  arcs  in  seconds,  (For.  47,  p.  343,)  there 
results. 


PcosZ  . 
sm 


,   /PcosZXi   .  .    ,,,  j^. 

q  +  I — r— J- 1   sm  y  cos  (i^  sm  1"  .  .  .  (B). 


Bind 

The  parallax  in  declination  {S)  is  the  difference  of  the  arcsps 
(=d)  and  »y  (=i  +  ^.)  Let  zs  =  z^  and  zj'  =  Z.  The  trian- 
gles xps  and  zps^  give  (For.  74  and  73), 

_cosd  —  sin /cos  g^cos  (<f+<)— sinicgt  Z 
p»—       oos/sinz        ""  cos/nnZ  * 


Unaogimpliy,  p,  418. 
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aw 

^  sin  z  sin  Z 

From  the  first  equation  we  derive 

MJM  ■  IX      cos  d sin  Z  —  sin /cos  z  sin Z  .    .    ,        rr 

cos  (a  +  d)  == : h  sin  I  cos  Z 

^         '  smz 

_  cos  rf  sin  Z  —  sin  f  (cos  z  sin  Z  —  sin  g  cos  Z) 

sinz 

__  cos  rf  sin  Z  —  sin  f  sin  (Z  —  z) 

sin  z  * 

or,  (equ.  8»  p.  51,) 

sinZ  ,        .        •    n   •    n 
=  -: —  (cos  a  —  smr  suii): 
sin  z  ^  '^ 

fnm  the  second, 

sinZ_sin(d4-^)  sin  (y  +  g)^ 

sin  z  sin  tf     *       sin  f     ' 

•itbstitnting, 

/  J  i_  i\      sin  (d  +  d)  sin  (y  +  a)  ,        .        •    n    •    i^ 

cos  (d  +  d)  =  — \    .   ' .  — ^^ ^  (cos  a  —  sin  P  sin  0 

^         ^  sind  sinj       ^  ' 


cos 
sin 


os(d  +  <)  _  sin  {q  4" «)  /cosd  ^  sin  P  sin  /\ 

in  (d  +  ^)  sin  f       Vsin  d  sind    / 

*  /J  I  i\      sin  (?  +  «)  Z'    *  J     sin  P  sin  /\        ,^. 

cot  (rf  +  i)  =  — ^ '  I  cot  d .     -   ■  J .  .  .  (C). 

^         '  sinoV  %md    /        ^ 


„  ^  ^  sin  P  sin  / 

Put  tan  «  = : — -.—  ; 

sm  d 

than,  cot(d+i)=?^5J^^(cotd-tanx) 
^         '  sm  J      ^ 

sin  (g  +  «)  /cosd  ^  sing\ 

sing      Vsin  ({     cosx/ 
_  sin  (y  +  ft)  cos  d  cos  x  —  sin  d  sin  x 

sin  9      *  sin  rf  cos  x 

_sin(g  +  ft)co8(d+x) 

sin  7  sind  cosx       '  '  *^ 

The  apparent  polar  distance  (d  +  6)  being  computed  by  either 
of  the  formulae  (C)  and  (D),  we  have  ^  =  (d  +  ^  --  d. 

Formulae  may  be  obtained  that  will  riye  the  parallax  in  dedina  . 
tion  without  first  finding  the  apparent  aedination,  (except  Bfipsox 
snately.) 

FVom  equa.  (C)  we  obtain 

smPsin/        ^.      sin7cot(d  +  A 
— :     ■     =cot<I T   .   \    ;  S 
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and  we  also  have 

Bin  a     sin  (a  +  o)     sin  a  sin  (a  +  d) 
the  sum  of  these  equations  gives 
sin  P  sin  /        * /j  ,  rv  /,  sin  a     \   ,  sin  ^ 

^  \        sin  (9  + a)/ 

Now  ^  siny      _sin(y +  «)  —  sing 

*  sin  (?  +  a)  sin  ( j  +  a) 


sind  \        sin(9  +  a)/      sin<{8in(cf +  <) 

1  «       siny      _sin(y  +  ft)  —  sin< 
*  sin  (?  +  a)  "^        sin  {q  +  a) 

_  2  sinj  ftcos(g  +  ^a)_sin«co8  {q  +  ja)  ,^_  ^  -^. 

: — 7 ; — r : — r*— ; — v      ■      .       I  J*  OF.  XiZ*  1  Of 

sm{q  +  a)  sm  (f  +  a)  cos  i  a  ^  ^ 

.  _cos(y  +  ia)  sinPcos/  .     ^^,^  ... 
sm  a  cos  i  a         '    ^    i      ^   ' 
Substitotingy 

sin  P  sin/  . .  ,  ..cos  (o  +  i  a)  sinPcos/ , 

:— J—  =  cot  (tf  +  i)  — ^^  >  '   ^     . \r 

sin  a  sin  a  cos  i  a 

sini      

sin  (f  sin  (d  +  ^' 

or,  sin  <  =  sin  P  sin  /  sin  (d  +  J)  — 

cos  (d+i)  cos  (j+i«)  sin  P  cos  /      ,^. 

• z .  •  •  (Hi) 

cos^a  ^   ' 

=  sinPsin/[sin (<{  +  ')  —  tanycos  (d  +  l)l 

, .  ^  cot  Z  cos  (g  +  ia) 

making  tany  = ^f '; 

°  ^  cosia 

.                    .    .     sinPsin/  .    ,-  ,  .        .  ^^^^ 

whence,         sin  6  = sin  (a  +  o  —  y)  •  .  •  (r;. 

To  facilitate  the  calculation,  the  sines  of  6  and  P  in  eqs.  (£) 
and  (F)^  may  be  replaced  by  the  arcs. 

To  obtain  an  expression  for  the  parallax  in  declination  in  terms 
of  die  true  declination^  develope  sin  (d  +  <  —  y)  in  equation  (F) 
which  gives 

8inj  = [sin(d  +  <)  cosy— sin y cos  (d  +  ^]; 

cos  y 

developing  sin  (J-h  J)  and  cos  (<2  + J),  and  reducing,  we  have 

nsk6^ . —  [sin(i2^y)cot<+cos(£Z— y)  sin']; 

dividing  by  cos  j, 

tan*  =  5^y-  [sm  («— y)  +cos  (rf-y)  tan*]. 
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sinPsin/   .    -,      . 
sin  (a— v) 

t  C06»  ^        ^ 

whence  tan  6  = ,•   p^-    i r 

sin  r  sin  <        ,-       : 

1 cos  (o— y) 

cosy  ^      ^' 


sin  P  sin/ 


•    /^      \  1  /smPsinA* 

sin  (rf— y)  + 1 I  > 

V    cosy     / 


/J      V  I  /Psin/\*8in  1"  .    ^,.       .  ,^. 

I  (^-y)  +V-^5^ j  -^sm2(d-y)   . . .  (G.) 


cosy  •'       \    cosy 

sin  (rf  — y)  cos  (d— y)  (very  nearly ;) 
OTi  replacing  tan  6  and  sin  P  by  5  and  P,  ezpressiBg  these  arcs  : 
seconds,  (For.  47,  p.  343),  ana  reducing  by  Por.  13,  p.  341, 
,     Psin/   .    ,.      .   ,  /Psin/\»8inl" 

cos  y  ^  ^'  \  cos  y . 
If  the  place  of  a  body  be  referred  to  the  ecUptic,  similar  formu- 
]»  will  give  the  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude^  but  as  the 
ecliptic  and  its  pole  are  continually  in  motion  hy  virtue  of  the  di- 
urnal rotation  of  the  heavens,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  parallax  in  longitude  at  any  given  instant,  to  know 
the  situation  ol  the  ecliptic  at  Uie  same  instant. 

This  is  ascertained  by  finding  the  situation  of  the  point  of  the 
echptic  90°  distant  from  the  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  horizon, 
and  which  are  respectively  just  rising  and  setting,  called  the  Non- 
agesimal  Degree^  or  the  jy&nagesimaL 

Kg.  136.  Let  K  (Fig.  126)  be  the 

^  pole  of  the  pclipticyj,  p  the 

pole  of  the  equator /a  ;/is 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  cm- 
gin  of  longitudes  and  of 
right  ascensions;  hbs  is  the 
eastern  horizon,  b  the  Jwr^ 
^  oscopcy  or  the  point  of  the 
ecUptic which  is  justrisiiur; 
/>«  =  90°  —  /  (the  latitude 
of  given  place) ;  Kp  =  w  the  obliauity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  circle 
ISjmv  is  at  the  same  time  peipenaicular  at  n  to  the  ecliptic /&,  and 
at  t;  to  the  horizon  hh ;  it  is  a  circle  of  latitude  and  a  vertical  cir- 
cle, since  it  passes  through  the  pole  K  and  the  zenith  V:  b  is  90° 
firom  all  the  points  of  the  circle  Vinv  ;  zn  is  the  latitude  of  the  ze- 
nith,^ its  longitude ;  the  point  n  is  the  nonagesimal,  since  hn  = 
00° ;  nv  is  the  altitude  of  this  point,  and  the  complement  of  zfi; 
fw  measures  the  inclination  of  the  echptic  to  the  horizon  at  ^ 

S'ven  instant,  or  the  angle  6,  so  that  b=nv  =  Kz;  thus /h  =  N 
0  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal^  and  nv==h  the  aUituae  of  the 
nonagesimalf  designate  the  situation  of  this  point,  and  conse- 
quenUy  ascertain  me  position  of  the  ecUptic  and  its  pole  at  the 
moment  of  observation.* 


•  Franconr't  Uranognpl^,  p.  491. 
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The  points  m  and  d  are  those  of  the  eiquator  and  ecliptic  which 
aao  on  Uie  meiidian;.  the  arc  Jm^  in  time,  is  the  sidereal  time  ^ 
which  is  known ;  the  arc/i  =  90^,  since  the  plane  K/n,  passing 
tlurottgh  the  poles  K  andp,  is  at  the  same  time  perpendicular  to. 
the  ediptic  luid  ta  the  equator;  the  arc  mi  ^fi^Jtn  =  90°  — « ; 
then  the  angle  zpK  =  180*— «pf  =  180*"— m*  =  90*'+  sJ^ 

Now,  in  the  spherical  triangle  pKz  we  know  the  sides  Kp  =  u,^ 
<^s90o^2  =  H,  and  the  included  angle  «pK  =  90**  +  *;  and 
may  therefore  find  Kic  =  i  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimaU  and  the 
aaffle  vKz  =  ne  ^fc^fn  =  90°—  N  =  complement  of  the  longi- 
tude N  of  the  nonagesimal.  Let  S  =  sum  of  the  angles  Tlizp  ^ui 
zKpt  then,  (For.  86,  page  346,) 

but, 

taniS  =-tan  (180*-iS),  and  tan  ^  (90* -s)  =-tan  i  {s^9V)  ; 

substituting,  and  denoting  (180°— iS)  by  E,  we  have 

Again,  let  D  =  zEp— Kzp,  then,  (For.  87,) 

whence,  by  transfonning  as  above,  and  denoting  (180°— ^D)  by  F, 
we  have 

taaF='!°*ig-">   tanH*-90')  •  •  •  (D- 
smt(H+M) 

Now,  4S  +iD  =pKz  =90»-N; 

whence,  N  =  90^-  (iS  +  iD), 

or, 
N  =  360°+9d°-(iS+iD)  =  180°-|S+180°-*D  +  90°; 

consequendy,  N  =  E  + F+90* . .  -  (J), 

rejecting  360*  when  the  sum  exceeds  that  number. 

Next,  for  the  alAude  of  the  nonagesimal,  we  have,  (For.  88,) 

=^tanl(H+«)..-(K), 

If  and  k  being  known,  to  obtain  the  formultBfcr  the  parrdUu; 
m  longitude  atut  latitude,  we  have  only  to  replace  in  the  foinmbs 

•  Fmoemut'9  UniMwnpbT,  p.  421. 
46 
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for  the  parallax  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  altitade  I  oi 
the  pole  of  the  equator  by  that  90^— A  of  the  pole  K  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  the  distance  im  of  Ae  star  s  firom  the  meridian  by  the  dis- 
tance nc  to  the  vertical  through  the  nonagesimal.  Let  us  change 
then  in  formulae  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  and  (G),  I  into 
90*— A,  and  a  into  fc  -^fn  =  L— N,  L  being  Ae  longitude /c  of 
die  star  s.  Resides,  d  will  become  the  distance  $K  to  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  complement  of  the  latitude  X  =  sc.  Making  these 
substitutions,  and  denoting  the  parallax  in  loncdtude  by  n,  and  the 
parallax  in  latitude  by  «*,  we  obtain  in  terms  of  the  apparent  longi* 
tude  and  latitude, 

sinn  =  — r— 3 — (sinL— N  +  n)  .  .  •  (L), 
sma       ^  ^ 

*/j.    \     wn(L— N  +  n)/  BinPcosA\  ,^^ 

cot  (d  +  *)  = }-^ T^r— ^  1  COttf r—j I    •   •   •   (M), 

^        '         sm(L— N)      V  sind     /  ^    ' 

sin  P  COS  A 

tanx  = r--j —  .  .  .  (N), 

sma  ^   ' 

.nt  iA  a.^^-  «m(L-N  +  n)cos(rf+jg) 

cot(a+*)= :— T^f — T^>   .    J .  •  .  (O), 

sm(L— N)smacosx  ^  ' 

sin  «r  =  sin  P  cos  A  sin  (d +*)  — 

cos(<f+c)cos(L->N  +  ^n)8inPsinA  ^. 

■  ^pl  •  •  •  ^^^' 

^tanAcos(L^N+in) 

^y ES^in •  •  •  <^>' 

sin  P  cos  A  .    . ,  ,  V         /nv 

sm«r= sin  (d  +  ^—y)  . . .  (R); 

cosy  ^  ^/         \  /» 

and  in  terms  of  the  true  longitude  and  latitude, 

PsinA    ...      xrx  ,  /'P»n*\* 
.    ,    sm  (L  -  N)  +  I     .    .  I  X 
smrf  ^  '      \  Bind  / 

sm(L-N)cos(L-N)siEl"  .  .  ,  (S)^ 

^     PcosA  .   ,.      V  .  i/PcosA\« 

cosy        ^      ^^        V  cosy/ 

sin2(i-y)sinl"  .  .  .  (T), 
, tan  Acos  (L-N+jn) 

^"^  cos  in 

To  facilitate  the  ccnnputation,  sin  IT,  sin  «*,  and  sin  P,  in  foimu. 
!«  (L),  (P),  and  (R),  maybe  replaced  by  the  arcs  themselyes. 

The  distance  d  of  the  star  from  the  pole  of  the  ediptic  enten 
into  these  formulae  in  place  of  the  latitude  X. 

To  find  the  apparent  distance  <Z',  we  have 


n  = 
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for  the  apparent  latitade  X', 

X'=«X— «r; 
for  the  apparent  longitude  L', 

L'=L  +  n. 

The  logarithmic  fonnulae  given  on  page  298,  were  derived  from 
equations  (L),  (O),  and  (P),  and  the  logarithnuc  foi^ula  on  page 
299  from  equa.  (0). 

To  determine  now  the  effect  of  parallax  upon  the  apparent  di- 
ameter of  the  moon. 

Let  ACB  (Fig.  65,  p.  H7)  represent  the  moon,  and  E  the  sta- 
tion of  an  observer ;  also  let  R  =  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the 
moon,  and  D  =  its  distance.    The  tnangle  AES  gives 

sm  AES  =  7^,  or  smR  — -^y. 

At  any  other  distance  D'  we  should  have  for  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  R', 

smR'  =  -^; 

,  sinR'     D 

Thus,  if  !H'  =  moon's  apparent  semi-diameter  to  an  observer  at  the 
earth's  surface,  as  at  O  (Fig.  26,  p.  50),  R  =the  same  as  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  centre  C,  and  S  represents  the  situation  of  the 
moon, 

sin  R^  _  CS  ^ sin  ZOS  _8in  Z 
sinR  "OS^sinZCS     sin«" 
But  we  have,  (see  page  350,) 

sinZ  _(sinci  +  ^)   sin (q  +a) 
sinz  sin  d     *     sin  ^      ' 

or,  in  terms  of  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  (see  page  354,) 
sinZ_sin(d[+c)  sin(L-N  +  n) 
sin  z  sin  d      '      sin  (L  —  N)      ' 

„  .    „,      sin  R  sin  (d  +  *)  sin  (L  —  N  -H  n)       ,,t\ 

Hence,      am  R'  = j  •   rr       ^\ •  •  •  (U)- 

sm  <2  sm  (L  —  N) 


Aberration  in  Longitude  and  Latitude^  and  in  Right  Ascension 
and  Declination.*  (See  Art.  129,  page  59.) 

Aberration  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  light  in  conjunction  with 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Light  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  in  8^ 
17*'.8,  during  which  time  the  earth  describes  an  arc  a  =20''.44, 

*  IVanMrar*!  Unaognphyy  p.  449,  Ami* 
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of  iU  orbit  pbdin  (Fiff.  127,)  sni^sed  circular :  9  19  the  phee  tff 
the  earth.  Let  us  take  nnj  pkuie  whatsoeyer,  which  we  will  call 
relative^  passinr  through  the  star  and  the 
sun,  and  let  cU' be  the  intersection  of  this 
plane  and  the  ecliptic,  with  which  it  makes 
an  angle  A  :  let  us  seek  die  quantitj  9  by 
which  the  aberration  displaces  the  star  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  this  plane. 
The  question  is  to  project  on  to  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  relative  plane,  the  small 
constant  aic  a  which  the  earth  describes, 
this  being  the  quantity  that  the  star  is  dis- 
placed from  its  line  of  direction  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  earth's  motion,  (see  Art.  124  of  the  text:)  this  projection, 
is  9,  Tariable  according  to  the  position  of  the  relative  plane  in  rela- 
tioA  to  which  it  is  estimated.  The  velocity  along  the  tao^enl  at 
p,  makes  widipA  an  angle  4  =/icA  =  the  aicpd' ;  tr  cos  ^  is  then 
the  projection  of  this  velocity  on  the  line  ph.  The  angle  of  our 
two  planes  being  A,  this  projection  will  be  reduced  to  a  cos  ^  sin 
A,  when  it  is  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  relative  plane.  Thus, 
9  =  a  sin  A  cos  4  ...  (V). 
The  aberration  displaces  the  star  from  the  relative  plane  by  this 
^l^aantity  9,  k  designating  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  ecfip- 
IK,  and  B  the  arc  pd'^  reckoned  fromp  the  place  of  the  earth  to  (P 
the  point  of  itftersection  of  these  two  planes.  Let  us  give  to  the 
relative  plane  the  positions  which  are  met  with  in  applicadons. 

Let  us  suppose  at  first  that  k  =  90°,  or  sin  A  =  1 ;  the  relative 
plane  will  then  be  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Letn  be  the  ver- 
nal equinox ;  we  have  pd'  =  np  -^  nd* ;  np  is  the  longitude  of  the 
earth,  or  180^  +  that  O  of  the  sun ;  nd*  is  the  longitude  I  of  the 
star;  whence 

^  =s  —  a  cos  (O  —  /)• 

Vlr.l8&      ^         Now,  let  M  (Pig.  126)  e>e  the  true  place 

.^     ^     '  of  the  star,  M'  the  star  as  displaced  by 

aberration,  EM  is  the  circle  ot  true  lati* 

tude,  KM'  the  circle  of  apparent  latitude, 

and  MM'  =  9 :  this  arc  has  its  centie  C 

on  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  pole 

K  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  longitude  of  the 

star  is  then  altered  bv  the  part  0(y  of  the 

ecliptic  comprised   between   these    two 

planes ;  »id  since  OO'  is  to  the  arc  MM' 

as  the  radius  1  is  to  the  radius  CM  =  sin  KM  =  cos  latitude  X  of 

the  star,  we  hsre 

aberr.  in  long.  = ^  cos  (O  —  i)  - . .  (W). 

cos  A 

If  the  relative  plane  is  Ac,  (Fig.  129,)  perpendicular  to  die  circle 
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of  Jgtilttde  Kcdf  the  abttrraticm  41 
ipejpendicularly  to  it,  will  be  the 
aberration  in  latitude.  Let  kd  be 
the  ecliptic,  and  o  the  earth ;  the 
angle  k  is  measured  by  the  arc  c(f 
=  X;  thearcoft=4BO<—  long, 
of  k ;  and  as  ibf  =  90^,  lon^.  of 
point  A  =  /  —  90^ :  substituting  in  equation  (V),  we  find 
aberr.  in  lat  =  —  a  sin  X  sin  (O  —  0  •  .  •  i(X)* 
These  aberrations  of  the  star  produce  a  small  apparent  oibit, 
which  is  confounded  with  its  projection  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  celestial  sphere.  Let  us  suppose  the  orbit  to  be  referred  to 
two  co-ordinate  axes  passing  thioi^  the  true  plaoe  of  the  star  and 
lyiQg  in  the  tangent  plane,  of  which  one  is  parallel  lo  the  jpbme  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  this,  or  tuigenl  t|>  .{ho. 

dp 

4:iBde  of  latitude  at  the  star ;  and  let r  ^Mbm^ioik  kng.,  and 

CQSX  ^ 

y  =  aberr.  in  lat. ;  y  will  be  the  ordinate,  and  x  (the  aberr.  in  Jong., 
ledttced  tothepaorallei  through  the  star)  the  amcissa:  we4i8?e 

..JL.== i— coe(©-n, 

coeX  coeX         ^  '^ 

y==  — aabiXsin(0  —  0« 
or,  —  =  — cos(0  — 0, 


y    _ 


—  sin(0  — 0- 


asinX 

Squaring  the  last  two  equations,  and  adding  them  together,  O  die* 
nppears,  and  we  fimd  • 

y*  +  a?sirfX  =  a«sii^X  .  .  .  (Y), 
whatever  may  be  the  place  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  equation  of 
the  apparent  orbitj  wnich,  as  we  perceive,  is  an  ellipse  of  which 
the  semi-axes  are  a  and  a  sinX,  and  whose  centre  is  the  true  place 
of  the  star.  When  the  star  is  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  X  ^  9(f, 
and  the  ellipse  beccmies  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  a.  When 
X  SB  0,  this  ellipse  is  reduced  to  an  aic  9a  of  the  eoUptio. 

To  find  the  aberration  in  right  ascension,  the  relative  plane  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  equator.  Let  fo  be  the  equator,  (F^ff.  129,) 
p  its  pole,  psd  the  relative  plane,  which  is  the  circle  of  decSnatton 
of  the  star  s;  kd  the  ecliptic,  o  the  earth,  k  the  vernal  egmmoot, 
ir^R,  jc=D.  Aberration  carries  die  stari  out  ctf  d^enlMin 
ped  a  distance  9,  which  it  is  the  question  to  determine*  £qw* 
j(T)ishere 

9  ^M  mndco^do  s=.a.sin  d  cos  {kd  —  ko) 
«<«  am  d  (oes  JU  eos  Jco  +  sin  Ai2  sin  i<^ 
«^4ifaini<  ooa  hdeoBko  4-a  mdm  Jp4«sinle 
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bat  ho  ^  long,  of  earth  =  180^  +  O ;  we  hare  also  the  anrie  k  =^ 
the  obliquity  u  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  right-angled  sphericu  trian- 
gle kcd  gives,  by  Napier's  rules, 

cot  Am2  =  cot  R  cos  w,  sin  (2  sin  id  =  sin  R. 

The  1st  equa.  multiplied  by  the  2d,  giyee 

sin  d  cos  kd  =  cos  R  cos  w, 

whence        9  =  —  a  (cos  R  cos  w  cos  O  +  six  R  sin  O). 

The  displacement  from  M  to  M'  (Fig.  128)  conducts,  as  before, 
to  the  division  of  9  by  cos  D,  to  have  me  conesponding  arc  of  the 
equator  :  thus  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  is, 

II  =  —  a  sin  R  sec  D  sin  O  —  a  cos  u  cos  R  secD cos  O  (Z). 

Takinff  the  relative  plane  peiptendicular  to  the  circle  of  dedina* 
tion,  we  find  for  the  aberration  in  declination^ 

v=:  —  a  sinDcosRsinO  *- aco8»(tanwcosD  — sinRsinD) 
cos  O  .  .  .  (a). 

These  formula  may  easily  be  adapted  to  logarithmic  computa- 
tion: 

In  fonnula  (Z)  let  a  sin  R  sec  D  =  A,  and  a  cos  w  cos  R  sec 
D=:B;  then, 

u  =  -  A(sin  O+-J-COS  O)  .  .  .  (ZO. 

-.  ^  ^  B      a  cos  w  cos  R  sec  D  „        ... 

Put  tan  9  =1-= r-^s ^K —  =cos6JCotR  ...(6), 

A  a  sm  R  sec  D  ^  " 

and  we  shall  have 

...    ^  ,  sin  9        ^. 

tt  =  —  A  (sm  O  -i '  cos  O) 

^  COS9 

.  sin  O cos  9  +  sin9  cos  O 

ss  «.    A  - 

cos  9 

A      .    , 

sm  (O  +  9). 


cos  9 
Restoring  the  value  of  A,  and  taking g  for  sec  D,  we  obtain 

asinR 

«*= 1=^ '  sin  (0  +  9)  .  .  •  (c). 

cos  D  cos  9       ^         ^'  ^  ' 

The  auxiliary  arc  9  is  given  by  equation  (&) ;  it  must  be  substi 
tuted  in  equation  (c),  witk  its  sign,  and  we  then  obta  n'  u.    Tan 
9,  and  the  coefficient  of  sin  ( O  +  9)  are  constant,  for  the  same  star, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  since  these  quantities  vary  very  slowly 
with  cj  and  the  precession.     Moreover,  the  co-emcient  of  sin 

!0  +  9)  is  the  maximum  value  of  ti,  since  it  answers  to  sin 
O +9)  =  1.    Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  in  advance,  for 
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any  designated  star,  the  values  of  9  and  of  the  maximum  of  the  aber- 
xation  in  right  ascension,  or  of  the  logarithm  of  this  maximum. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  for  50  principal  stars  are  given 
in  Table  XCI»  columns  entitled  M  and  9. 

If  in  equation  (a)  we  make  a  sin  D  cos  R  =  A',  and  a  cos  u 
(tan  u  cos  D— sin  R  sin  D)  =  B',  we  shall  have  the  equation 

B' 

V  =—  A'  (sin  O  +  -T7  cos  O), 

in  which  A'  and  B'  axe  constants.  This  ecjuation  is  of  the  same 
form  with  equa.(ZO.  We  therefore  have,  m  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  right  ascension, 

B'      a  cos  u  (tan  &)  cos  D  —  sin  R  sin  D) 

tan^=7-/  = ^^ ^-ri 5 

A'  asmDcosR 

a  sin  w  cos  D  —  a  cos  u  sin  R  sin  D 


asinDcosR 

sinvicotD  __ 

= 5 coswtanR  .  .  .  (a), 

cosR  ^  ^' 

A'     .   ,^  .  ..  asinDcosR 

w  = 5  sm  (O  +  ^)  = T X 

cos  •       ^  '  cos  B 

sin(0  +  ^)  .  .  .  (c). 
^  is  ffiven  by  equation  ((2),  and  being  substituted  in  equation  {e\ 
we  snail  have  v.  ^  and  the  co-efficient  of  sin  (O  +^)  are  constant 
for  the  same  star,  and  we  can  therefore  calculate  in  advance  the 
value  of  this  arc,  and  of  the  co*efficient,  which  is  the  maximum 
of  the  aberration  in  declination.  Columns  entitled  4  and  N,  Table 
XCI,  contain  the^  quantities  ^  and  the  logarithms  of  the  masdma  of 
the  aberration  in*declination  for  50  principal  stars. 

For  convenience  in  calculation,  the  angles  9,  d,  and  the  maxima, 
M,  N,  in  Table  XCI,  have  been  rendered  positive  in  all  cases.. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  adding  12^  to  9  and  4  whenever 
the  calculation  conducted  to  a  negative  value,  and  by  adding  6^  to 
O  +9»  or  O  +^»  whenever  the  co-efficient  had  the  sign  — ,  (this 
sign  being  changed  to  -|- ;)  in  this  manner  the  sign  of  each  of  the 
two  factors  is  changed,  which  does  not  alter  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

FormuXdbJor  tfie  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension  and  Declination.* 
(Referred  to  in  Article  148,  p.  63.) 

In  deriving  these  formuls,  we  must  begin  with  borrowing  cer- 
tain results  established  by  Physical  Astronomy.  It  has  been 
proved,  in  confirmation  of  Bradley's  conjectures,  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  nutation  are  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  pole  of  the 
earth  describing  around  its  mean  place  (that  place  which,  see  page 

*  Woodboose's  Astronomy,  p.  357,  dto. 
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61«  it  would  hold  in  the  iomII  eirdo  ^etcribed  uomi  tbe  |iak  of 
the  ecliptic,  were  thete  ao  inequahiy  of  preeeMioB)  an  eUipeo,  m 
a  perioa  equal  to  the  roTohition  of  the  moon's  nodes.  The  major 
aus  of  this  ellipse  is  situated  in  the  solstitial  colnre  and  equal  ts 
18''.50 ;  it  bears  that  proportion  to  the  minor  axis  (such  are  the 
results  of  theory)  which  tne  cosine  of  the  obliquity  bears  to  tfie 
cosine  of  twice  the  obliquity :  consequently,  the  minor  axis  wiQ  be 
18".Tr. 

Let  CdA  (Fiff.  130)  represent  such  an  ellipse,  P  being  the  mean 
place  of  the  pole,  K  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.    CDOA  is  a  cirde 

Fig.  139. 


described  with  the  centre  P  and  radius  CP.  VL  is  the  ediptic, 
Vw  the  eouator,  KPL  the  solstitial  colure.  In  eider  to  det^mine 
the  true  place  oif  the  pde/take  the  angle  APO  equal  to  the  retro- 
cradation  of  the  moon's  ascending  node  from  V :  draw-Ot  perpen- 
dicukr  to  PA,  and  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  through  which  Ot 
passes,  is  the  true  place  of  the  pole.  This  construction  being  ad- 
mitted,  the  nuioHons  in  right  ascensicm  and  north  polar  distance 
may,  Pp  being  yery  small,  be  thus  easily  compoted. 

Nutation  tn  North  Polar  Distance. 


Natation  in  N.  P.  D. 


R  denotii^  the  right 


=  P^-^jptf, s=  Pr  =Pp  cospP^,  tMudft 
mzPpcoB(AFp  +  AP<0 
-^co8(APp  +  R^W) 
^Vpmn{APp  +  R\ 
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NutmHonin  Right  AMcemsion. 

The  rifffat  ascension  of  Ae  star  i^  is,  by.  the  effect  of  nutatiott, 
changed  m>m  Yw  into  Y^ts.    Now, 

Y*U  =  Y'v  +Yw  +  ts,  nearly, 
whence,  Vto  — V'te  «=  —  V'»  —  t» 

«  -  W  cos  W^  -  Pp  sinjy  ^^; 

in  which  e^qxression  Y'v  (=  Y V  coa  W'v)  ia,  aa  in  die  caae  of  pa^ 
ceaaion,  common  to  all  stars. 
In  Older  to  reduce  fisurther  the  above  ezpressicm,  we  have 


andW'  =  Ii=Pp^-^ 
^  smPK 


ndieiice,         —  V't)  — 1»  =  — PpsinAPpcotw 

-P;»ain(AP/>  +  R-90»)cotN.P.D. 
=s  —  I^  sin  Ai^  cot«  +  Ppcos  (APp +R)cot«, 

i  repfresenting  the  north  polar  distance,  and  u  the  obliquity  of  the 

ecliptic. 

But  these  forms  are  not  convenient  for  computation.    In  order 

to  render  them  convenient,  we  must,  firom  the  properties  of  the  el* 

lipse,  deduce  the  values  of  Pp,  and  of  the  tangent  of  APp,  and 

^en  substitute  such  values  in  the  above  expressions  :  thus, 

Vp  _  sec  APp  _  cosAPO  _ cos(iy— Q)  _  cos  q' 

fO      secAPO      cosAPp         cosAPp         cosAPp' 

U  designating  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending  node  ; 

_v  T>       PO  cos  Q 

^nmmce  Pp  = rs — • 

^      cosAPp 

.     .  tanAPp  _jd_Fd  _¥d 

^*^  teSAPO^Oi^PD-pO* 

AiMe,  tanAP/i^p^tanAPO^I^  tan  (18^  -O) 

=  -pQ<anO. 

Wow  substitute,  and  there  vnll  result 

Tk  Nuuaim  m  North  Peiar  Ik^amee 

=  £!1^JB  (sin  APp  cos  R  +  cos  APp  sinR) 
cosAPp 

=  PO  (tan  APp  cos  R  cos  a  +  cos  O  nn  R) 
=  -  Pdcos  R  sin  Q  +  POcos  O  sin  R 
»-G''.887cosRsinO  +  9''«2SOcoaOaiaR.  .     (/); 
46 
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which  is  the  difference,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  between 
the  mean  and  ctpparent  north  polar  distance.  The  €g[fparent  nordi 
polu  distance,  tnerefore,  must  be  had  by  adding  the  preceding 
quantity,  with  its  sign  changed,  to  the  mean. 

Nutation  in  right  ascension  =  Pd  sin  ^  cot  <*> 
+  PO  cos  a  cos  R  cot  ^  +  P<2  sinQ sin  R  cot S, 
which,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  is  the  difference  of  the  mean 
and  apparent  right  ascensions :  and,  consequently,  the  aboYC  ex- 
pression must  be  subtracted  from  the  mean,  in  oraer  to  obtain  the 
apparent  right  ascension ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  must  be  added 
wer  a  negative  sini  has  been  prefixed  ;  in  which  case,  we  have, 
substituting  for  PO,  Pd  their  numerical  values. 

The  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension   " 

=  —  6".887  sin  ft  cot  w 

— 9".250  cos  a  cos  R  cot  ^-6".887  sin  ft  sin  R  cot «  .  ,  •  (g^). 

Formulae  (/)  and  (g)  are  of  the  same  form  with  (Z)  and  (a)  for 
the  abeirations  in  ri^ht  ascension  and  declination,  and  therefore 
formulae  may  be  denved  from  them  similar  to  (c)  and  (e),  adapted 
to  logarithmic  computation.  The  quantities  corresponding  to  ^ , 
M,  ^,  N,  have  been  calculated  for  the  stars  in  the  catalogue  of 
Table  XC,  and  inserted  in  Table  XCI,  in  the  columns  entitled 

The  Solar  Nutation  arises  from  like  causes  as  the  Lunar,  and 
admits  of  similar  formulae.  As  an  ellipse,  made  the  locus  of  the 
true  place  of  the  pole,  served  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  lunar 
nutation,  so  an  ellipse,  of  different,  and  much  smaller  dimensions, 
may  be  made  to  represent  the  path  which  the  true  pole  of  the 
equator  would,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  inequality  of  force  in  caus- 
ingprecession,  describe  about  the  mean  place  ot  the  pole.  Thus, 
inTigure  130,  the  ellipse  AdC  will  serve  to  represent  the  locus 
of  the  pele,  when  AP  =  0".545,  Pd  =  0".500,  and  APO,  instead 
of  being  =  Q,  is  equal  to  2  0,  or  twice  the  sun's  lonffitude, 
taken  in  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  the  equations,  therefore,  for  the 
solar  nutation  in  north  polar  distance,'  and  right  ascension,  analo- 
gous to  eqs./and  g  will  be 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance 

=  —  0".500  cos  R  sin  2  0  +  0''.545  sin  R  cos  2  0  .  .  .  (A). 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  Right  Ascenfion 

=  —  0".600  sin  2  0  cot  w 

—  a".646  cos  2  0  cos  R  cot  6  —  0".600  sin  2  0  sin  R  cot  ^  . .  («)• 

If  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  should  be  required  with  great 
precision,  it  would  oe  necessary  to  compute  the  solar  nutations 
Dom  these  formulae,  and  apply  them  as  corrections  to  the  mean 
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right  ascension  and  decimation.  The  calculation  would  be  per- 
fonned  after  the  same  manner  as  for  the  lunar  nutation ;  but  it  is 
much  abridged  by  remarking  that  the  form  of  the  equations  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  equations  for  the  lunar  nutation,  and  that  the 
co-efficients  are  very  nearly  the  0.075  of  those  of  the  latter  equa- 
tions. Thus  we  can  make  use  of  the  same  arcs  9',  4',  and  log. 
maxiynay  M',  N',  repeat  the  calculation  for  the  lunar  nutation, 
taking  2  O  instead  of  ^,  and  multiply  the  nutations  in  riffht  ascen- 
sion and  declination  thus  obtained  by  0.075.  The  results  will  be 
the  solar  nutations  required.    (See  rrob.  XX.) 

FrrmvlafQT  coTnmUir^  the  effects  of  the  ObkUeness  of  the  EartV$ 
Surface  upon  the  Apparent  Zenith  Distance  and  Azimuth  of  a 
Star.*    (See  Article  162,  page  69.) 

From  the  centre  of  the  earth,  an  observer  would  see  a  star  at  I, 
Kg.  131,  (Fig.  1310  and  would  have  V  for  his 

zemth :  mm  the  surface  his  zenith  is 
Z,  and  he  sees  this  star  at  B  ;  IB  =p 
is  the  parallax  in  altitude ;  the  azi- 
,  p  muth  VZI  is  changed  into  YZB.    If 
for  a  given  time,  we  wish  to  calculate 
the  apparent  zenith  distance  BZ,  and 
the  apparent  azimuth  YZB,  we  hav^ 
first  to  resolve  the  spherical  triangle  IZP,  in  which  we  kF" 
two  sides  ZP  =  co-latitude  and  IP  =  co-declination,  and 
eluded  hour  angle  P  ;  the  azimuth  VZI  (=  A),  and  the  ax 
(=  n)  will  thus  be  known.     But  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  v 
is  seen  at  B  :  the  azimuth  YZB  =  YZI  -HIZB  =  A  -h  a ;  the  zeniu 
distance  BZ  =  n  +p,  since,  YZ  (=  i)  being  very  small,  we  have 
sensibly  IB  -HZ  =  BZ.    By  reason  of  the  want  of  sphericity  of 
the  earthy  parallax  then  increases  the  true  azimuth  and  zenith 
distance  of  a  star  by  small  quantities,  a  and  p,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  calculate.    In  the  triangle  YIZ  we  have 

cos  lY  ==  cos  i  cos  n  -h  sin  t  sin  n  cos  A  =  cos  n  -h  A  sin  n ; 

making  cos  i  ==  1,  sin  i  =  t,  and  i  cos  A  =  k.-  Now,  k  L  t,  and 
It  fortiori  cos  A  =  1,  sin  i  =  A  ;  whence 

cos  lY  =  cos  n  cos  A;  -|-  sin  n  sin  A;  =  cos  (n  —  i), 
.    and  IY  =  n  —  *=n  —  i cos  A. 

Thus  we  correct  the  calculated  arc  n  by  the  quantity  ~  i  cot 
A,  to  have 

I V  =  tr  =  n  —  i  cos  A  . .  .  (^■). 
If  this  value  of  z  be  introduced  into  equation  (10),  page  52,  wa 

*  FnnoQMir'fl  Uranography,  p.  49Ci,  hm* 
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fhall  hare  /},  and  tbence  the  sppaienl  xcoitfi  diftaoce  Z  =  s  rl-|i 
«BZ. 

Afterwaidty  to  obtain  IZB  =  a,  or  ihtparattam  in  omntfti,  ibe 
tfiaogka  ZBY,  ZBI  giro 

BJnZBY  _mi{A^a)       smZBV^mji. 

tvlieiioe,  by  equating  die  Tathies  of  Bin  ZBV« 
ain  n  »in  tt     ain  i  sin  ( A  +  «) 
uap  ein{z+p) 

aubatitating  for  sin  pits  yalue  sin  H  sin  (z  +p)  =  sin  H  sin  Z, 
(equa«  8,  page  51,)  and  reducing,  we  haye 

sing      _ sin  ( A  +  tt) 
iHsint 


sin  J 


sin  ft 


and  aa  t  is  reiy  small,  sin  i  sin  (A  +  a)  does  not  differ  sensibly 
from  f  sin  A,  and  we  thus  haye  tn  seoondB,  (For.  47,  page  34S,) 

Hi>piAsinr 


Sinn 


(*). 


SfJuUion  rfK^ler^s  Problem^  by  which  a  Bodies  Place  is  ftmnd 
m  an  EUy^tical  OrhU.*   (See  Art.  268,  p.  106.) 

Let  APB  (Fiff.  132)  be  an  ellipse,  E  the  focus  occupied  by  Ate 
son,  round  which  P  the  earth  or  any  other  planet  is  supposed  to 
VBTOlve.    Let  the  time  and  planet's  motion  oe  dated  from  the  ap* 

Fig.  139. 

M 


aide  or  apbeUon  A.  The  comtitiongioen  is  Ae  time  elated  fnm 
the  jdanel's (pitting  A;  the  re$uk  lou^itihe  place  P;  to  be 
^tarmiBad  eilfaer  by  findii^  the  Talue  of  the  v^gU  AEP,  or  by 

•  WoNvdbovit'fl  AftroMnij,  p.  4a7,  Ibo. 
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eutdng  ofl^  firom  the  whole  ellipse,  an  area  AEP  bearing  tfaft  i 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  elUpse  whieh  the  given  time  bean  to 
theperiodic  time. 

There  are  some  technical'  tenns  used  in  this  problem  whidi  ve 
win  now  explain. 

Let  a  circle  AMB  be  described  on  AB  as  its  diameter,  and  sap- 
pose  a  point  to  describe  this  circle  uniformly,  and  the  whole  of  it 
m  the  same  time  as  the  planet  describes  the  ellipse ;  let  also  t  de- 
note the  time  elapsed  during  P's  motion  firom  A  to  P ;  then  if  AM  = 

— 7—7  X  2  AMB,  M  will  be  the  place  of  the  point  that  mores 

umformly,  while  P  is  that  of  llie  planet;  the  ansle  ACM  is 
called  the  Mean  Anomaly ^  and  the  angle  AEP  is  called  the  True 
Anomaly. 

Hence,  since  the  time  {t)  being  given,  die  angle  ACM  can  al* 
ways  be  immediatdy  found,  (see  Art.  267,  p.  106>)  we  may  vaiy 
the  enunciation  of  Itepler^  problem,  and  state  its  object  to  be  the 
finding  of  the  true  anomcdy  in  terms  of  the  mean.. 

Besides  the  mean  and  true  anomalies,  there  is  a  third  called  the 
Eccentric  Anomaly^  which  is  expounded  by  the  angle  DC  A,  and 
which  is  always  to  be  found  (geometrically)  by  producing  the  ordi- 
nate NP  of  the  ellipse  to  the  circumference  oi  the  circle.  This 
eccentric  anomaly  nas  been  devised  by  mathematicians  for  die 
purposes  of  expediting  calculation.  It  holds  a  mean  place  between 
the  two  other  anomalies,  and  mathematically  connects  them.  There 
is  t>ne  equation  by  which  the  mean  anomaly  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  eccentric ;  and  another  equation  by  which  tne  true  anomaly 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentric. 

We  wiU  now  deduce  the  two  equations  by  which  the  eccen^na 
19  expressed,  respectiyely,  in  terms  of  the  true  and  mean  anomalies. 
Let  t  » tnae  of  describing,  AP, 

P  ^  periodic  time  in  the  elUpse, 

a  =CA, 

ae  =  EC, 

11  =  ii  PEA, 

II  =  Z.  DCA  \  (whence,  ET,  pexpendiaiW  toDT^»tEC 
X  sin  «,) 

P  =PE, 

r  =  3.14159,  Ac. ; 
then,  by  Kepler's  law  of  the  equable  description  of  areas, 
f^p^    areaPEA    ^p^HgaDEA^P 

.oteUip.  araaciide      «ir  ^  ' 


P  /ET.DC  .  AD.DC\       Va,„„     .       .  ,,^     . 


P  Pi 

'—  (e  sin  ic  +  ic) :  hence,  if  we  pat—  — -> 
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we  hare 

fU^emnu+u  . .  .(Oi 

an  equation  connecting  the  mean  anomaly  nt^  and  the  eccentric  «. 
In  order  to  find  the  other  equation,  that  subsists  between  the 
true  and  eccentric  anomaly,  we  must  inyestigate,  and  equate,  two 
Talues  of  the  radius-vector  p,  or  £P. 

First  value  of  p,  in  terms  (tf  t;  the  true  anomaly, 

^      1— ecost;         ^  ' 

Second,  in  terms  of  «  the  eccentric  anomaly, 

p  =  a  (1  +  c  cos  ii)  .  .  .  (2). 
For,  ^  =  EPJ>  +  PN« 

=  EN>  +  DN>  X  n  -  c«) 

=  (ae  +  acosic)r  +  a'sin*  a(l  —  €■) 

=  ir  |c"+  20costi  +co8*tt|  +<f{l  — €^  sin'u 

Hence,  extracting  the  square  roqt, 

p  =  a(l  +ecosii). 

Equating  the  expressions  (1),  (2),  we  have 

(1  —  «•)  =  (1  —  c  cos  t>)  (1  +  e  cos  It),  whence, 

0  +  cos  u  .       ^ 

cos  t;  =  Y"X » *^  expression  for  v  m  terms  of  u ; 

but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  formula  fitted  to  logarithmic  computation, 
we  must  find  an  expression  for  tan  - :  now,  (see  For.  12,  p.  341,) 

»  _        //I  —  COSf>\  __        //(I— g)(l  —  COStt)\ 

'*^2     V  \i  +cost?/      V  V(l+e)(l  +cos«)/ 

These  two  expressions  {I)  and  (m),  that  is, 
«  lU  =  6  sin  tt  +  tt, 


*"l=V(r+i)*"l' 


analjrtically  resolve  the  problem,  and,  from  such  expressions,  by 
certain  formulae  belonging  to  the  hi^er  branches  of  analysis,  may 
V  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  senes  involving  nt. 

Instead,  however,  of  this  exact  but  operose  and  abstruse  method 
of  solution,  we  shall  now  give  an  approximate  method  of  express- 
ing the  true  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  mean. 

MO  is  drawn  parallel  to  DC.    (1.)  Find  the  half  di£ference  of 
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die  angles  at  the  base  EM  of  the  triangle  ECM,  from  this  ez* 
pfession^ 

tan  i  (CEM  -  CME)  =  tan  *  (CEM  +  CME)  x  \^, 

in  which,  CEM  +  CME  =  ACM,  the  mean  anomaly. 

(2.)  Find  CEM  by  adding  \  (CEM  +  CME)  and  i  (CEM 
—  CME)  and  use  this  angle  as  an  approximate  value  to  the  ec- 
centric anomaly  DCA,  from  which,  however,  it  really  differs  by 
^EMO. 

(3.)  Use  this  approximate  value  of  Z.  DCA  =  Z.  ECT  in 
computing  ET  which  equals  the  arc  DM ;  for,  since  (see  p.  365), 


.    ,    X  DE  A,  and  (the  body  being  supposed  to  revolve  in 

P 
the  circle  ADM)  =  — — r-y  x  ACM,  area  AED  =  area  ACM, 

or,  the  area  DEC  +  area  ACD  =  area  DCM  +  area  ACD ;  con- 
sequently the  area  DEC  =  the  area  DCM,  aiul,  expressing  their 
values, 

Havinff  then  computed  ET  =  DM,  find  the  sine  of  the  resulting 
arc  DM,  which  sme  =  OT ;  the  difference  of  the  arc  and  sine 
(ET  -  OT)  gives  EO. 

(4.)  Use  EO  in  computing  the  ande  EMO,  the  real  difference 
between  the  eccentric  anomaly  DCA  and  the  ^  M£C  ;  add  the 
computed  Z.  EMO  to  Z  MEC,  in  order  to  obtain  Z  DCA.  The 
result,  however,  is  not  the  exact  value  of  Z  DCA,  since  Z  EMO 
has  been  computed  only  approximately;  that  is,  by  a  process  which 
commenced  by  assuming  Z  MEC  for  the  value  of  the  Z  DCA. 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  eccentric  anomaly,  this  is  the 
entire  description  of  the  process ;  which,  if  greater  accuracy  be 
required,  must  be  repeated  ;  that  is,  from  the  last  found  value  of 
Z  DCA  =  Z  ECT,  ET,  EO,  and  Z  EMO  must  be  again  com 
puted. 
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rkt  number  of  planeia  fawwn  at  ihe  present  dat«  (JaBoavy  1st,  1852),  m 
twenty-twa  During  ike  last  sevwn  years  twelre  new  planets  haTe  been  die- 
eovered.  The  following  table  contains  tbe  nan»ee  ci  these  planets^  t^gette 
with  the  date  and  plaee  ef  disoorery,  and  the  name  oi  the  discerefer. 


..1^ 

B^^lMM. 

mm 

jUtMBft 

Iris 
Flota 
Metis 
Hygeia 
Parthenope 
Olio 
£;geria 
Irene 
■  Eunomia 

Dec     8, 1845 
Sept  28, 1846 
July     1, 1847 
Aug.  18, 1847 
Oct    18,1847 
April  26, 1848 
April  12,  1849 
May   18,1850 
Sept  18, 1850 
KoT.     2,  1860 
May  20,1861 
July  29,  1851 

Hencke 
Oalle 
Hencke 
Hind 
•Hind 
Qraham 
Ovparis 
Oasparis 
HinS^ 
Oasparis 
Hind 
Oasparis 

Driessea 
,      Berlin. 
Driessen. 
London. 
London. 
Markree. 
jjaplea 
Naples. 
London. 
Naples. 
London. 
Naplesi 

Althon|j;h  Neptune  was  ibst  seen  by  Oalle,  at  Berlin,  the  honor  of  the  disoor- 
er^  of  tins  planet  is  generally  awarded  to  Leyerrier,  a  French  astronomer. 
Lererrier  ascertained,  crom  a  careful  examination  of  the  motions  of  Ursnus,  that 
that  planet  must  be  subject  to  the  disturbing  action  of  an  unknown  planet  mors 
remote  from  the  sm.  JLe  iuTestigated  the  probaUe  orbit  and  mass  of  this 
nnknowo  planet,  that  is,  the  orbit  and  mass  that  would  serre  to  account  for  the 


part  of  the  heayens  designated  by  LeTerrier,  detected  the  supposed  planet 
within  1^  of  the  place  whtoi  had  been  assigned  by  that  astronomer. 

Hie  same  isTestigation  was  undertaken  about  the  same  time,  and  with  yery 
■early  the  same  reralts,  bj  a  Toung  English  mathematidan  1^  the  name  Si 
Adams,  who  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  honor  of  this  wooderfal 
disoorer^r.  ^ 

^  „       .  aooount  of  their  dimhratiTa 

appellation  of  AittrpidU, 

All  the  newly-disooyered  planets,  with  the  exception  of  Neptune,  are  also  Hsused 

[  the  asteroids.    The  number  of  asteroids  at  present  xnown  is,  aooordinglTp 


The  planets  Oeres^  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vedta,  on  aooou 
sise  and  certain  other  peculiarities,  have  receiyed  the  a) 


fiileea  "  Besides  these  fifteen,  others  yet  undiscoyered  may  exist ;  and  (t  m 
extremely  probable  that  such  is  the  case,— the  multitude  ef  telesooge  aUn 
being  so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  number  has  been  scmSdentiy 
Dotaeed  to  ascertain  whether  they  retain  the  same  place  or  not*"  and  from  om 
t#  thiee  new  asteroids  haying  been  diMorered  eyery  year  sinee  1846w 

4fl 
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NOTtf  II. 

At  the  prMent  date  (Jaa,  1862X  tlie  Uu^gert  and  best  teleaoope  in  the  United 
States  is  the  great  refractor  at  the  Cambridge  Obserratory,  msnufiutured  bj 
Mers  and  MaUer,  of  MmuGh,  Bayaria.  Tbe  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  Ifi 
kcbes^  and  its  focal  length  is  22i  feet  It  has  18  different  powers,  Tarying  from 
180  to  2,000.  Its  dimensions  are  a  trifle  greater  than  tnose  of  the  PulkoTa 
Mfractor,  and  it  is  generallj  conceded  to  be  superior  to  it  in  its  performance. 
It  is^  aooordingly,  the  best  refracting  telescope  in  the  worid.  It  was  erected  in 
Jane,  1847,  and  in  the  hands  of  MessriL  W.  0.  and  O.  P.  Bond  has  ahready 
enriched  astronomy  with  many  ▼aluaUe  obseryatiens  and  disooTeries. 

The  acenracy  of  transit  obeerrations  has  recently  been  greatly  mcreased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Electro-Chronograph ;  by  which,  with  the  adaptation  of  a 
pr<^per  electro-msgnetic  recordinff  apparatus,  the  seconds  measured  offoy  the  pen- 
onlum  of  a  dock  are  designated  Dv  a  series  of  emially  distant  dots  or  la-eaks  b  a 
continuous  line,  upon  a  fillet  or  rou  of  paper  to  whidi  an  e<)uable  motion  is  given 
by  mschinery.  The  dbseryer  holds  in  his  hand  a  break-cirenit  key,  by  means  d 
which  be  interrupts  the  circuit  at  the  instant  that  the  star  is  bisected  by  one  oC 
the  wires  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  and  thus  makes  a  break  in  one  of  the 
■hort  lines  on  the  fillet,  that  desi^pate  the  duration  of  the  suocessire  aeoonda 
In  this  way  it  is  belieyed  that  the  mstant  of  the  transit  across  a  single  wire  can 
be  noted  to  within  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  a  second  than  by  the  common 
method.  Besides^  the  number  of  bisections  in  a  single  culmination  of  a  star,  by 
increasmg  the  number  of  wires,  may  be  multiplied  some  seyen-fold. 

Tills  method  of  observatioQ  has  been  introduced  at  the  Cambridge  Obseira- 
tocy,  and  also  at  the  National  Obserratory. 


NOTE  III, 


BLBMERIB  OF  THB  OBBTTB  OF  THB  A8TEBOID8| 
Arrmiged  in  the  Ordtr  of  their  Mean  JHetance  Jrom  the  8tm. 


Hsme. 

Distukce. 

P«rlodte 

Eooentiieltj. 

Indllnalion. 

Lflocltiidsor 

Flm 

2.201687 

1198.249 

.166667 

§4^  4:8 

110  18  12.0 

Clio 

2.884876 

1803.127 

.217922 

8  28     1.9 

286  19  49.8 

Vesta 

2.861081 

1826.147 

.089669 

7    8  29.7 

108  28  81.6 

Iris 

2.880624 

1841.686 

.229942 

6  28  16.9 

269  48  10.2 

Metis 

2.886607 

1846.860 

.120268 

6  84  27.8 

68  82  17.4 

Sunomia 

2.899440 

1867.678 

.186604 

18    0  18.6 

292  61     1.8 

Hebe 

2.426786 

1879.994 

.200180 

14  47  66.0 

188  29  42.6 

Parthenope 

2.460888 

1401.000 

.099466 

4  86  66.7 

124  67  66.8 

Irene 

2.662808 

1618.948 

.170022 

8  87  86.7 

87  47  46.2 

10 

Egeria 

2.660070 

1492.280 

.096180 

16  67  69.8 

48  86  24.4 

11 

Astrca 

2.677047 

1611.096 

.188068 

6  19  2^.7 

141  26  14.6 

12 

Juno 

2.670887 

1694.296 

.264884 

18    8  22.1 

170  64  46.6 

18 

Ceres 

2.768061 

1682.126 

.076669 

10  87    4.4 

80  48  66.6 

14 

Pallas 

2.772868 

1686.610 

.289816 

84  87  88.0 

172  48  69.7 

16 

Hygeia 

8.160060 

2042.101 

.010108 

8  47  16.6 

287  87    8.6 
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1 

Flora 

8S     0  40.8 

86  48    7.0 

Berlin  M.T 

1848,  Jan.      1    0 

2 

Clio 

802  65     1.6 

66  47  28. 

M 

1861,  Jaa      0    0 

8 

Vesta 

260  46  82.2 

226  44  18.8 

tt 

1860,  Jan.      9    0 

4 

Iris 

41  41  18.6 

880  41  64. 

« 

1848,  Jaa      1    0 

5 

Metis 

70  88  42.8 

146  80  18.6 

M 

1848,  May     6  18 

6 

Eunomia 

112  18  16.6 

172  10  21.6 

M 

1861,  Aug.    6    0 

7 

Hebe 

14  60  60.8 

276     8  61.8 

« 

1847,  Jan.      1    0 

8 

Parthenope 

816  49  61.8 

288  40  48.2 

« 

1860,  May   26    0 

9 

Irene 

191     8  27.6 

41  67     9.6 

Greenwich 

1861,  Jone   10    0 

10 

Egeria 

116  26  49.4 

288  87  17. 

« 

1860,  NoY.      2    0 

11 

AstfJBa 

186  20  47. 

818  46     8.8 

Berlin 

1846,  Jan.      1    0 

12 

Jaoo 

64  24  12.8 

124  81  10.8 

M 

1860,  April    8    0 

18 

Ceres 

147  46  12.4 

219    6  29.6 

M 

1860,  Sept.  26    0 

14 

Pallas 

121  21  48.6 

217  81  10,6 

M 

1860,  Aug.  28    0 

16 

Hjgeia 

227  49  64.2 

880  62    8.6 

« 

1849,  April  16    0 

NOTE  IV. 

The  number  of  planets  which  are  now  known  to  have  the  ntuations  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  no  less  than  fifteea  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  with  respeei 
to  these  asteroids,  as  they  are  called,  that  their  orbits,  if  we  ezoept  those  ot 
Iris  and  Hyseia,  haye  approximately  two  common  points  of  reunion  in  opposite 
regions  of  the  heavena  This  singular  &ct  is  in  accordance  with  a  theory  pro- 
pounded bv  Dr.  Olbers  nearly  fifty  years  ago  (1802),  after  the  discoyery  of 
Ceres  and  FaUas,  that  **  these  small  bodies  were  merely  the  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet,  which  had  exploded  from  some  internal  oonyuuion,  and  that  seyeral  mora 
miffht  yet  be  discoyered."  For,  since  the  supposed  fragments  must  haye  origi- 
naUy  (uyerged  from  the  same  point,  their  paths  must,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
planetary  motions,  haye  two  common  points  of  reunion ;  yiz.,  the  place  occupied 
py  the  primitiye  planet  at  the  time  wnen  the  conyulaion  occurred,  and  the  point 
in  the  heayens  diametrioslly  opposite  to  this.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  intersection  is  only  approximate,  the  deyiations  fix>m  a  common  point 
being  in  some  instances  as  mudi  as  4^,  and  in  the  case  of  the  planetoids  Iris  and 
Hygeia  no  less  than  9®,  but  this  discrepancy  is  ascribed,  by  the  adyoeates  of 
OlMr's  theory,  to  the  disturbing  actions  of  the  planets,  and  the  consequent  sec- 
ular displacement  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  and  it  is  accordingly  conjectured 
that  if  the  secular  motion  of  the  node  of  each  orbit  were  known,  we  might,  by 
calculatiqg  back,  find  that  at  some  period  in  the  past  the  orbits  all  had  truly  a 
eommon  point  of  intersection,  and  thus  determine  the  date  of  the  supposed  ex- 
idoeion  of  the  single  primeyal  planet.  On  this  point  Professor  Loomis  remarks 
that  ^  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  nodes  of  all  the  asteroids  haye  not  coin- 
cided within  a  perioa  of  many  thousand  years ;  and  therefore  that^  if  these  bodies 
we  the  fragments  of  a  larger  planet  which  has  exploded,  this  explosion  must 
haye  taken  place  at  a  yery  remote  epoch. 

"  It  should  also  be  obeeryed,  that  not  only  must  the  nodes  of  all  the  asteroids 
coincide,  but  the  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  must  be  the  same  at  that 
instant  Now  the  distance  of  these  planets  from  the  sun  when  at  their  nodes, 
Taries  by  nearly  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  so  that  to  bring  them  all  to- 

Sther,  we  must  suppose  a  conresponding  change  in  the  place  of  their  perifae- 
.  Tliis  alK>  woula  require  the  lapse  of  many  centuries ;  and  when  we  cod* 
aider  the  necessity  of  a  coincidence  at  the  same  instant,  both  in  distance  and  di- 
rectioD,  we  caa  easily  suppose  that  sodi  a  result  could  not  haye  taken  plaea 
within  a  millioo  of  jeaxBr 
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NOTE  V. 

OsmUrrs  or  BiaWs  comsi.  At  it*  return  m  184«»  exliibiiad  a  jpimoBSBioB  ^ 
together  tmiMrecedentod  io  the  aima]*  of  Mtronomy.  Od  the  18th  of  Jamuury,  at 
the  Natioiuu  Obaerratoiy  ia  Waehiog^toii,  and  on  the  16th  and  sabw^oently,  at 
all  the  principal  obserratoriei  in  this  coontrjr  and  Europe  it  via  distiDCtly  seen 
10  ha»e  become  doMe;  a  very  email  and  faint  cometic  body,  haring  a  nndbeos  ot 
its  own,  being  obeeryed  appended  to  H  at  a  diatanoe  of  about  S'  ^m  ita  centre. 
Hie  two  comets  moved  on  side  by  side,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  throo^ 
an  arc  of  more  than  70^,  when  the  oompanioi\  after  undergoing  remarkaUa 
dianges  of  magnitude  and  luminosity,  disappeared.  During  the  whole  of  this 
interval  the  apparent  diatanoe  between  the  two  bodies  gradually  increased,  but 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  remained  nearly  the  sama  On 
the  80th  of  January,  the  distaneeof  senaration  had  increased  to  8',  on  the  18th 
of  February  to  5',  and  so  until  on  the  5th  of  March  tt  was  over  9'.  "  Both  bodiea 
had  nuclei,  both  had  short  tails,  parallel  in  direction,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  junction;  but  whereaa,  at  its  first  obaeryation  on  January  18t]^ 
the  new  comet  was  extremely  small  and  faint,  in  comparison  witii  the  old,  the 
difference,  both  in  point  of  light  and  apparent  magnitude,  diminished.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  they  were  neaily  equal,  althouni  the  day  before  the  moon- 
light had  e£bcea  the  new  one,  leaving  the  other  bright  enough  to  be  well  ob- 
served. On  the  14th  and  16th,  however,  the  new  comet  had  gained  a  decided 
superiority  of  light  over  the  old,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  and  star- 
like nucleus,  compared  by  lieot  llaury  to  a  diamond  spart.  But  this  state  of 
things  was  not  to  continue.  Already,  on  the  18tb,  the  old  oomet  had  rqpuned 
its  superiority,  being  nearly  twice  as  oright  as  its  companion,  and  offering  an'un- 
usually  bright  and  starlike  nucleus.  F^m  this  period  the  new  companion  b^gsn 
to  lade  away,"  but  continued  visible  until  after  the  middle  of  Match.  As  seen 
hf  the  author  on  the  17th  of  March  in  a  reflecting  telescope  of  14  ft  foeoi^ 
with  a  low  power,  the  cometic  mass  had  two  points  of  maximum  brightnoM,  but 
the  twin  comets  were  not  distinctly  separate.  On  March  21  it  appeared  in  the 
same  telescope  as  one  nebulous  masa,  with  a  single  point  of  conoentratioo.  On 
the  22d  of  April  this  had  disappeared. 

**  While  this  singular  interdumge  of  light  was  going  forward,  indications  of 
some  sort  of  communication  between  the  comets  were  exhibited.  The  new  or 
companion  comet,  besides  its  tml,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  threw  out  a  faint  arc  of  light  which  extended  as  a  kind  of  bridge  from 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  after  the  restoration  of  the  original  comet  to  its  former 
pre-eminence,  it,  on  its  part,  threw  forth  additional  rays,  so  as  to  present  (on  the 
82d  and  28d  of  February,  as  seen  by  Lieut  Maury,  of  the  National  Observatoryj 
the  appearance  of  a  eamet  with  three  faint  tails  fonning  angles  of  about  120^ 
with  each  other,  one  of  which  extended  towards  its  companion.'* 

What  was  tlie  relation  of  these  two  bodies  ?  Was  the  original  comet  actually 
ditided  into  two^  as  appearances  seemed  to  indicate  f  P^^fessor  Plantamour, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Geneva,  has  furnished  a  partial  answer  to  these 
questions.  He  has  found  that  all  the  observations  are  yery  well  represented 
by  sapposiDg  that  each  nucleus  described  an  independent  ellipse  around  the 
sun.  Ue  has  computed  the  orbits  of  the  two  bodies  upon  this  supposition,  from 
the  extensive  ana  careful  Mries  of  observations  made  upon  them,  and  taking 
into  account  the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  and  Venus ; 
and  concludes  that  **  the  disturbing  action  of^  one  nudeus  upon  the  other  must 
have  been  extremely  small,  and  that  it  is  doubtftd  whether  the  observatniK 
were  safficiently  precise  to  render  this  influence  in  any  degree  sensible.  He 
has  also  shown  that  the  increase  of  distance  between  the  two  nudei,  tA  lead 
duting  the  intervtU  from  February  lOth  to  Marek  22,  was  simply  apparent,  be- 
ing due  to  the  variation  of  distance  fimn  the  earth  and  to  the  angle  under  which 
their  line  of  junction  presented  itself  to  the  visual  ray ;  the  real  distance  during 
all  that  tnteryal  (neglecting  small  fractions)  having  been  no  an  average  about 
thirty-nine  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  two-thirda  the  dia- 
tanoe of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  centre.'* 

If  it  be  true  that  the  two  bodies  are  in  no  sensible  degree  disturbed  by  their 
mutual  actions^  as  M  Plantamour  infers  fiomhia  inveatigatkxis^nnd  as  we  shaohl 
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MlnraHj  MMMe  iram  ihb  prohible  mnmlanafli  otf  4fae  tifo  oaawttiy 
lias  been  eaJcnkled  by  Sir  John  Henchel,  from  Pbmtamoinr'fl  •lament^  4hai 
there  will  be  an  interval  of  194-  4  between  their  next  perihelion  paaaasee;  ^  and 
it  will  be  therefore  neeeseaiTi  at  their  next  reeppeannoe,  to  look  oat  for  each 
oomet  aa  a  separate  and  independent  bodj."*  **  NeTertheleta,"  as  remarked  by 
Herscfael,  "  as  it  is  still  perfectly  possible  that  some  Unk  of  oonneetioD  may  sab- 
fliat  between  them.  It  will  not  be  adyisaUe  to  rely  en  this  Mhmlaticn  to  the 
neglect  of  a  meet  Tigllant  search  thropghoat  the  whole  neigbboBbeod  of  1k» 
more  oonspicnoDe  one,  lest  the  opportnu^  shonld  be  leet  of  punning  to  its  con- 
dnsion  the  history  of  this  strange  occuxTenc&" 

The  inyestigatioiks  of  H.  Plantamour  have  serred  to  establish  that  the  actnal 
aeparation  of  the  two  bodies  did  not  occur  at  the  time  of  the  apparent  separa- 
tion in  184<L  At  what  pomt  of  time  anterior  to  that  epodi  it  took  place,  it 
weukl  seem  to  be  impottSUe  to  detevmine.  Infoet,itSsqciitsmsihlethat  the 
two  bodies  have  been  revolnn^  independently  of  eaeh  other  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  that  the  supposed  diTiaion  or  one  comet  into  two  was  really  the  chance 
approach  of  two  independent  cometary  bodies.  PlaDtamonr  remarks  that  *  the 
extraordinary  chaiwes  which  the  companion  eidiibited  within  the  period  of  • 
few  days,  and  whic£  have  often  been  noticed  in  otlier  comets^  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  brightness  of  these  objects  does  not  depend  merely  upon  tbeir  dist^^iee 
from  the  etfth  and  sun,  but  upon  other  unknown  caosea  Inese  cttnaea  might 
have  doTeloped  sufficient  brightness  in  the  oompenion  at  ite  late  return  to  Qie 
eon  to  render  it  visible  to  us ;  while  at  its  former  returns,  on  account  of  its  on- 
foTotable  poation,  the  compwawi  was  too  feint  to  ^  nottoed." 


NOTE  VI, 

Hie  list  siven  in  the  text  has  reoentljr  been  increased  br  the  addiliQii  cf  several 
other  eoMeli^  vi&,  De  Vioo's  comet,  period  fr^  years,  peribdioD  paasaire  Sept  9d, 

'       "^ id,  <Ji  years,  perihdion  passim* 

\  years,  perihetioM  paawge  June 


1844 ;  Bnirsen's  oomet,  period,  according  to  Mind,  Si  years,  perihdaon  passnge 
Feb.  25th,  1847;  Petei/eanet,  period  nearly  H ; 


lst,18M. 


NOTE   VII. 


The  reader  will  find  aoomplete eatalegne of  aO eonets  wtaeerUtthave been 
deterauaed,  ly  to  184fi»  in  the  American  Ahnanac  for  10ff. 


NOTE   VIII 

Hie  new  planet^  Neptune,  proves  to  be  the  third  planet  in  the  order  of 
nitude,  beiag  a  little  larger  than  Uiaaiia     Hie  newly-diaoovered 
are  probably  etfa  more  diminvtive  siie  than  the  ether  four. 


NOTB  IX. 


A  mnjF^We  snalngy  in  tfie  periods  of  toiatioo  qf  the  piiMiiy  pluaali  wtm 
discovered  a  few  years  ones  (1848)  t»y  Pvuel  KivftEweed.  e/Fettvfilk  Fwayl- 

l^id  is  us  folfows: 
<*  I^t  P  be  the  poititof  ^iMd  iMniirito  biflwow  aar  pteei  Md  Ihe  ^ 
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interior,  the  two  being  in  oonjimeiicMi :  P  tint  betireen  te  Mnne  and  Ihe  enc 
next  exterior. 

Let  alto  D=:the  fum  of  the  distances  of  the  points  P,  P  firom  the  orbit  uftbe 
planet ;  whidi  I  shall  eall  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  pUuaef  s  attractioB ; 

D^^tbe  diameter  of  anjr  other  planet's  sphere  of  attraction  found  in  like 
manner; 

f»  ss  the  number  of  sidereal  rotatioos  peformed  bjr  the  former  durii^  one  side- 
real reyolution  round  the  sun ; 

n'ss  the  number  performed  bj  the  latter ;  then  it  will  be  Ibund  that 


n*  :  n*"  ::  D»  :  D'*;  orH=sn'  (5;)t. 


Unit  is,  tkt  9gmar€  of  the  number  of  rotatume  made  6y  a  fUmei  during  ome  rsM- 
iuUem  round  tke  awn,U  proportianalio  ike  cube  of  the  ikmeter  of  it»  epkere  of 

mUraetion;  or  TxT  >■  f^  constant  quantity  for  aU  the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

nnbe  analogy  thus  announced  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  mathematical  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Sears  0.  Walker,  with  the  following  ros^t :  **  We  may  there- 
ibre  oonclnde,"  says  he,  **  that  whether  Eirkwood's  Analogy  is  or  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a  physical  law,  it  is  at  least  that  of  a  physical  fact  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  uniTerse.  (See  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  New  Series^  toL  x. 
pp^  19-26.) 

There  are  but  three  planets,  yia,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Saturn,  for  which  aU 
the  elements  embraced  in  this  law  are  known.  The  diameters  of  the  spheres  of 
attraction  of  Mercury  and  Neptune  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  mcapable 
of  determination,  line  mass  oi  the  one  planet  into  which  the  asteroids  are  sup- 
posed once  to  haye  been  united  is  not  Imown  with  certainty,  as  there  may  be 
asteroids  yet  undiscoyered,  and  its  period  of  rotation  is  hypothetical  only.  The 
diameters  of  the  spheres  of  attraction  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  can  only  be  i^iprox- 
imately  determined;  and  the  period  of  rotation  of  Uranus  is  unknown.  Pro- 
fesscHT  liOomiB,  in  a  recent  article,  argues  with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that 
**  Uranus  and  the  asteroids  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Kirkwood*s  Law  by  any 
admissible  assumption  with  regard  to  the  yalue  of  their  elements."  (See  SiUi- 
man's  Journal,  yoL  xl  p  817.) 

The  objections  urgea  by  Professor  Loomis  haye  been  answered  by  Professor 
Kirkwood.  (See  the  Journal  of  Science,  Second  Series,  yoL  xl  p.  894.)  The 
OQOsiderations  adduced  by  him  haye  seryed  materially  to  weaken  the  force  of 
these  objections. 

The  interest  naturally  awakened  by  the  announcement  of  so  important  a  disr 
eoyery  was  heightened  by  the  fact^  thiat  it  was  at  once  perceiyed  that  it  furnished 
a  new  and  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  nebular  hypothesiB  (or  cosmog- 
ony) deyised  by  Laplace.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  I)r.  K  A.  Gould,  Jr., 
in  the  Journal  of  Sctence,  New  Series,  yoL  x  pi  26,  ic) 


NOTE  X. 


A  new  ring  of  Saturn,  interior  to  the  other  two^  was  disooyered  by  Mr.  Q.  P. 
Bond,  assbtant  at  the  obseryatory  of  Haryard  Uniyersity,  on  the  11th  of 
Noyember,  1850.  It  was  subsequently  obseryed  by  the  Messra  Bond  on  re- 
peated occasion^  from  that  date  to  the  7th  of  January,  1851.  It  shone  with  a 
pale  dusky  light  Its  inner  edge  was  sharply  defined,  but  the  side  next  the  old 
ring  was  not  so  definite ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty 
irlwther  the  new  was  connected  with  the  old  ring  or  not.  According'  to  Mr. 
Bond's  measurements  the  breadth  of  the  new  ring  jbV'JS. 

**The  same  appearances  were  noticed  by  the  Rey.  W.  R.  Dawes,  at  his  ob- 
seryatory, near  Maidstone,  m  England,  on  the  26th  and  29th  of  Noyember,  and 
Mbaequently  by  Mc  Lassell,  of  Starfleld,  near  LiyerpooL" 
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Ifir.  G.  P.  Bond  hu  propoanded  a  bold  and  iagenioos  iheorj  ralaiiTe  to  IIm 
physical  oooaiitaiion  of  oaturn's  rings ;  which  is,  that "  they  aro  in  a  fluid  states 
and  within  certain  limits  change  Oaeir  form  and  poeiti<Mi  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  of  rotating  bodies."  He  oonceiTes,  also,  that  under  peculiar 
dreumstances  of  diaturbance  several  subdivisions  of  the  two  fluid  rings  maj 
take  place,  and  continue  for  a  short  time  until  the  sources  of  disturb^oe  are 
removed,  when  the  parts  thrown  off  would  again  reunite.  He  supports  his 
theory  by  ar^^uments  drawn  from  the  results  of  observation,  and  by  certain 
physical  considerations.  The  chief  arvument  derived  from  observation  is,  thai 
several  apparent  subdivisions  of  the  Rouble  ring  have  been  noticed  b^  diffeieni 
observers  mxn  time  to  time,  and  that  these  have  in  general  been  invisible  to  tlia 
same  observers  with  the  same  telescopes,  and  under  equally  fitvonible  circum- 
stances,  and  have  also  entirely  escapea  the  observation  of  manv  other  observers 
.provided  with  equally  good  telescopes.  It  is  supposed  that  these  facts  admit 
of  explanation  om^  on  Sie  hypothesis  that  the  ring  is  a  fluid  mass,  capable  of 
Qocasional  subdivision.  (See  Mr.  Bond's  original  paper  on  this  subject^  published 
in  Noa.  25  and  26  of  the  Astronomical  JouinaL) 

Professor  Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  has  followed  up  the  speculations  of 
Mr.  Bond,  by  undertaking  to  demonstrate,  from  purely  mechani^  considera^ 
tions,  that  Saturn's  rin^  cannot  be  solid.  **  I  maintain,  unconditionally,'*  says  he, 
*  that  there  is  no  conceivable  form  of  irregularity  and  no  combination  of  irregu- 
larities, consistent  with  an  actual  ring,  which  would  serve  to  retain  it  perma- 
nently about  the  prunaiy  if  it  were  solid.** 

He  is  led  by  his  investigations  to  the  curious  result,  that  Saturn's  ring  ia 
sustained  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  about  the  planet  solely  by  the 
attractive  power  of  his  satellites;  and  that  **  no  planet  can  nave  a  ring  unless  It 
is  suirounded  by  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  arranged  sateUitee."  (See 
Astraoomical  Joimial  for  June  16th,  1851.) 


NOTE    XI. 


The  seventh  satellite  of  Saturn,  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  primary, 
was  discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  with  the  great  refractor  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1848;  and  observed  two  days  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Lassell,  at  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  with  his  large  reflector.  In 
fiict,  it  appears  to  have  been  distinctly  made  out  to  be  a  satelbte  by  these  two 
observers  on  the  same  night,  viz.,  that  of  the  19th  of  September. 

'"Hie  orbit  of  the  new  satellite  serves  to  fill  up  a  large  chasm  before  existing 
between  the  6th  and  8th  satellites  (see  Table  Y  I).  It  is  fainter  than  either  of  the 
two  interior  satellites  discovered  b^  Sir  WiDiam  HerscheL  Its  time  of  revolur 
tion  is  about  21.18  days,  the  semi-axis  of  its  orbit,  at  the  mean  distance  of 
Saturn,  214",  and  Messrs.  Bond  and  Lassell  have  concurred  in  giving  it  the 
name  of  Hyperion.** 

The  periods  of  revolution,  and  the  mean  distances  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
from  theirprimarv,  together  with  the  mythological  names  pioposed  for  them  by 
Sir  John  Hersche^  are  given  in  Table  YL 


NOTE  XII. 

*Two  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  are  much  more  oonsplcnous  than  the  res^ 
and  their  periods  and  distances  from  the  planet  have  been  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty,  lliey  are  the  second  and  fourth  of  those  set  down  m  the 
synoptic  table  (Table  YI).  Of  the  remainiiuf  four,  whose  existence,  though  an- 
nounced with  considerable  confidence  by  thenr  original  discoverer,  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  fully  demonstrated,  two  only  have  been,  hitherto  re-obeerred ; 
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vii^  Hm  fini  af  ottr  teUfl»  interior  to  th«  tvo  hmgm  <wa,  fcj  ^^  indcmBieBl 
«bMnratloii8  of  Mr.  LmsbH,  and  M.  OHo  Struye,  and  flie  third,  intetmediato  fc«- 
tween  the  largmr  ona^  bj  ikte  k&mtr  of  4h«M  astroDomen.  Tlie  renMuunf  twv^ 
If  fbtive  obaenratmn  aboold  latiatetorilj  ootubKA  ih^  imI  earteDee,  will 
pN^iftbLy  be  fooikl  to  rerolTa  in  ortito  eztornr  to  all  4hM0L*  (Henchel'a  Ovtr 
fiaeaof  AatronoBBy,  Art  651.) 

It  m  jmt  annowneed  (Nor.  Sfith,  18611  that  Mr.  I«aadl  has  diaoDTand  ft«o 
■air  aateUitaa  attendiog  upon  Uraima.  The  foUowiqg  infomation  is  oommaai- 
«ated  with  respect  to  them :  '^They  are  iaterior  to  the  BDetmost  of  the  two 
Wght  satellHea  first  diaoarared  fay  Sir  William  Henobel,  and  generally  known 
m  the  seooiid  and  foorth.  it  woold  appear  that  they  are  also  interior  to  Sir 
WiUiam's  first  sateUita,  to  which  he  assigned  a  period  of  roYolutian  of  afaoat  five 
^ys  and  twenty-one  homa,  Imt  vhidi  satellite  I  have  as  yet  been  nnabla  ie 
teaognice.  I  fint  saw  these  two  of  which  I  now  eoBMnnnieate  the  ditooTery,  en 
the  Mth  of  last  month,  and  had  then  little  deabt  that  tiiey  would  prore  satel- 
iitaa  I  obtamed  farther  obsenrations  of  them  en  the  88th  and  SOth  of  Oet^bsr, 
and  also  last  n^t  (Nov.  2d),  and  find  that  Ibr  so  short  an  interral  tiie  obserm- 
laoos  are  well  satisfied  br  a  period  of  roTolntioQ  of  almost  exactly  four  days  for 
the  ontermost  and  two  days  and  a  half  for  the  closest  Tliey  are  yer  ▼  fiunt  oh- 
iaets;  certainty  not  ludf  the  brightness  of  the  two  coospicnous  ones ;  but  aU  the 
lonr  were  last  nig^  steadily  visiUe,  in  the  quieter  laonMnts  of  tlie  air,  with  a 
BMnufying  power  of  798  on  the  SO  ft  equatoriaL" 

Tikis  discovery  would  seem  to  confirm  the  inferenca  drawn  by  Mr.  Dawes,  froas 
a  discussion  of  the  obserrationa  ibrmsrly  made  by  Tnssoil  and  Stmye  upon  the 


nearest  satellite.  He  considers  these  ofaaenrations  inooBnatible  with  each  other. 
^  While  Struye's  obseryations  mdicate  a  period  of  three  days  and  twenty  houn^ 
Luaell's  obseryations  indicato  a  period  of  only  two  days  and  two  houim  He 
therefore  inCnrs  that  there  must  be,  at  least,  two  satellites  iakerior  to  that  whiA 
Herscfael  denominates  the  second."  He  alK>  considers  it  doubtful  whether  the 
other  satellite  disooyered  by  Lassell  ib  really  Heradtels  third  satellite,  as  stated 
aboye. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  least  two^  and  periiaps  three,  of  the  Her- 
schelian  satellites  haye  been  seen  by  later  obseryers,  and  that  two  new  satellites 
haye  probably  been  discoyered  by  LaaselL  Accordingly  Uranus  has  certainly 
three  satellites^  and  probably  as  many  as  eight 

jRrSpfllJH. 

Tlie  apparent  diameter  of  Neptime  is  nearly  8",  and  its  actual  diameter  ti 
41^00  inilea  **  To  two  obsenrers  it  has  afforded  strong  su^lcion  ci  being  anv- 
rounded  with  a  rii^  yeir  highly  inclined ;  and  firom  the  obsenrations  of  Mr.  hn- 
••aU,  M.  Otto  Struye,  and  Mr.  mnd,  it  appears  to  be  attended  certainly  by  one, 
and  very  probably  by  two  satellites,  thouffh  the  exiatenoe  of  the  second  can  hardJ^ 
vat  be  considered  as  quite  demonstrated."  (For  the  details  of  the  interaatiag 
bstofT  of  the  discoyery  of  this  pfamat  wn  Herachel'a  Ontlinas  of  Astronomy,  ar 
^DooBis's  Progreas  of  Astronomy. ) 

XnXnwAa»am» 

jd«(r«M,  Btbe,  Mi,  Ams,  JfaHs,  JSTypsto,  PttrHkmape,  C7«o,  4wria,  MnB, 
.fiWomio. 
Of  the  dimensions  and  other  physical  peculiarities  of  these  planetary  bodiea, 
BO  knowledge  has  as  jet  been  obtained,  further  than  that  they  are  yery  small 
bodies,  and  probably  inferior  in  sise  to  the  other  four  asteroids.  They  are  all 
af  about  the  ninth  apparent  mi^tode,  except  Metisi  which  is  of  the  tenth  or 
aUrenth. 


¥0T%   ZIII. 


Qaataan  lamarirnMn  phnmwwna  wm  eidaitad  hf  IMA  csnai  «t  Ha  1 
aatnm  (in  1848),  an  aoooant  af  whidi  wiU  be  fond  in  Note  Y. 
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NOTE   XIV. 


TIm  gUMl  proti—  af  the  drtiimiiiKliiin  ef  ike  pualltt  and  dnteBM  «f  a 
..jmI  ster,  tnft  wived  br  BmmI,  has  Mioe  teaa  mdartakfla  with  aoMan  iiy 
oOmt  aatnnomfln.  The  foUewiw  ia  a  lial  ef  the  aaoat  leliade  detemiiiiaiMM 
ebtaned: 


m  GeHtann ^....^ •....»•  0".918  (Hendew<m). 

ftlCygni 0  .$48  (BaaMlX 

mLtw 0  .261  (Strove). 

Soiiia. 0  .280  rHendenoa). 

poi.^ 0  .io«jp«;j2?'^SS;ir^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Pole  Star,  the  eetiinated  error  to  which  the  retnlt  obtahied 
ia  liahle,  jb  Vt  of  the  parallaT.  For  the  other  stars  it  is  a  still  smaller  fraction. 
The  parallax  of  the  pole  star  indicates  a  distance  which  Ught  would  require 
■MM  than  80  jears  to  trarerae. 

Tke  meaaorements  Ibr  •  Lyns,  aa  well  aa  for  61  Ojsna,  were  made  with  a 
MieroBieter.  Professer  Henderson  determined  the  panuiaac  of  «  Centanri,  ftpsn 
adIaoQsaionefaaerieacf  obeerratiensnponthaistar  made  bjhhn,withAlaf|fa 
miural  drde,  in  the  years  1882  and  1888,  at  the  Bo^  Observatoiy  of  the  Oi^ 
af  Qeed  Hope.  St^bseqnent  dbservatiens  with  a  sunilar  but  more  efficient  m- 
atmment  hy  Ifr.  Maelear,  haiTe  eondneted  to  very  nearly  the  same  reenlt  Ttie 
ohaerrations  by  M.  Peters  were  made  with  the  great  vertical  drde  of  the  Pnl- 
kova  Observatory.  His  observations  with  this  instrument  upon  81  Oygni  gave 
a  parallaT  almoet  identical  with  timt  ftrand  by  BeaseL  Hue  same  observer  has 
alao  nndertaken  to  determine  the  parallaT  of  several  other  stars,  with  the  fol- 
lawmg  resnlU:  Arctmns  (0".12'7>  Iota  Una  Miyoris  (0'M88X  1880  Groom- 
bridge  (0".226X  Oapella  (O^'jOiS), «  Oyni  <ne  measmraUe  pandbx>  Bnt  tiie 
probable  errors  are  one-hal(  or  more,  of  the  parallaxfts  foono. 


NOTB  XV. 

It  ia  an  interestiqg  ISso^  ascertained  by  M.  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  that  the 
iiflriodB  of  several  of  tne  variable  stars  are  snbiect  to  a  slow  alteratioa  The 
Wo  stars^  Omicron  Ceti  and  Algol,  maj  be  dtea  as  examples.  It  is  coiyeotared 
that  these  variations  of  period  are  penodical 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  nis  **  Oatlines  of  Astronomy,**  gives  a  list  of  thirty-foor 
variable  stars  whose  periods  have  been  approximatJy  or  roughly  determined, 
bnt  eaoh  vear  adds  to  the  number.  ^  There  are  many  other  stars  known  to  be 
variahle»  rat  whose  periods  and  limits  of  vaHation  of  nrightnees  are  unknown. 

lie  statement  made  in  the  text  of  the  second  general  fact  noticed  with 
Mipeet  to  variable  stars  should  read  thus :  they  pass  from  their  epoch  of  least 
lid^  to  that  of  their  greatest  in  considerably  less  time  than  fitxn  Ineir  greatest 
to  their  least 

**The  alterations  oi  brightness  in  the  southern  star  «  Argns,  which  have  been 
reoorded,  are  very  singular  and  surprising.  In  the  time  of  Halley  (167Y)  It 
.  appeared  as  a  star  of  i&  fourth  magmtude.  Lacaille,  m  1761,  observed  it  d  the 
aeoond;  in  the  interval  fnm  1811  to  1816  it  was  again  df  the  fourth;  and 
agvtt,fit)m1822tol828,of  the  second.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1827,  it  wm 
noticed  by  Mr.  Burehell  to  have  increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  and  to  equal 
«Orucis.  Ihence  again  it  receded  to  the  seoond ;  and  so  continued  until  the  end 
of  1887.  All  at  once,  in  the  b«ginnfa«  of  1888,  it  suddenly  hicreased  in  lustr« 
ae  as  to  surpass  all  the  stars  of  the  first  magmtude,  except  Sirius,  Oancpns,  and 
«flant«piiwhidihw4atar  it  nearly  aqvattad.  tVsnoe  it  again  dininisMl,  bol 
dMa  tiiM  net  bdov  the  tei  wi^itnde,  untfl  April,  1848,  when  it  had  i^jriii 
■Mnased  so  at  to  sorpasa  Gknopos^  and  nearly  equal  Suius  in  splendoi:    A 
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•truffe  field  of  ipeedaiioB  is  oDened  bj  Hhm  pbeiiomaioa.  He  toraponrf 
ttanlieretofore  recorded  have  all  Decome  totallj  extinct.  Variable  stars,  so  fiv 
as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  to^  have  exhibited  periodical  ahematioDi; 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  regolar,  of  splendor  and  compaimtiYe  obecnritj.  Bat 
here  we  have  a  star  fitfully  Yariable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  floeta- 
ations  are  spread  oTer  centuries,  ajyparently  in  no  settled  period,  and  with  no 
regularity  of  progressioa  What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  sadden  flaabea 
and  relapses  t  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw'  aa  to  the  comfort  or  habita- 
bility  of  a  system  depending  for  its  aopply  of  IMit  and  beat  on  so  uncertain  a 
souroe."    (Herschers  Outlinea)  *- 


NOTE    XVI. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  diange  in  the  length  of  the  periods  of  the  vari- 
able  stars^  noticed  in  the  previous  note,  is  apparently,  at  yarianoe  with  the 
theory  ffiyen  in  the  text,  since  all  analogy  teacbes  that  the  periods  of  rotatioB 
should  DO  uniform.  Argelander,  who  hia  studied  the  pheymena  of  variable 
stars  more  attentively  than  any  other  observer,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  time 
has  not  eome  in  which  we  snould  prepare  to  fkame  a  theory.  Tike  minute 
changes  characterising  the  phenomena  nave  bees  too  kttle  studied  and  dis- 
cussed." 


•  Andromede. 

aOrionis. 

c  LyrsB. 

n  Lupi. 

^  Canon. 

irBoStis. 

NOTE   XVII. 

''Among  the  most  remaricable  triple,  quadruple,  or  multiple  stars,  may  be 
enumerated, 

I{  SoorpiL 
11  Monooerotis. 
18  Lynois. 

Of  these  a  AndromedfB,  /i  Bootis,  and  ^  Lupi,  appear  in  telescopes  even  of 
considerable  optical  power,  only  as  ordinary  aouble  stars ;  and  it  is  only  whan 
excellent  instruments  are  used  that  their  smaller  companions  are  subdivided 
and  found  to  be  in  fact  extremely  close  double  etara  « jLyrQ  offers  the  remark- 
able combination  of  a  double-double  star.  Viewed  wiui  a  telescope  of  low 
power,  it  appears  as  a  dose  and  easily  divided  double  star ;  but  on  mcreasmg 
the  magnifymg  power,  each  individual  is  perceived  to  be  beautifully  and  dosely 
doable,  the  one  pair  being  about  2^^',  the  other  about  8''  asunder.  Eadi  of  tlte 
stars,  I  Cancri,  (  Scorpii,  11  Monocerotis,  and  12  Lynds,  consists  of  a  principal 
star,  aosely  double,  and  a  smaller  and  more  distant  attendant,  while  9  Orionis 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  four  brilliant  prindpal  stars,  of  the  respective  4th, 
dth,  7th,  and  8th  magnitudes,  forming  a  trapeziam,  the  longest  diagonal  of  whidi 
is  21".4,  and  accompanied  by  two  excesdvely  minute  and  vexy  dose  companions, 
to  perceive  both  of  which  is  one  of  the  severest  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
telescope."    (Herschel's  Outlinea) 


NOTE  XVIII. 

Later  observatioDs  have  led  to  tiie  discovery  that  the  star  t  Ihdi  baa  agreater 
ir  motion  than  any  other  star,— the  amount  of  its  amual  displacement  being 
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An  interestiivf  omfinnAtioii  of  the  lolir  motiaii  mmtioBed  In  Art  69S  hM 
noentljr  been  obtained  bjr  Mr.  GaUowmy,  from  a  diecnsaioif  of  certain  obeerrft- 
tioos  made  at  different  epochs  and  bj  diflferent  obaerverB  upon  eighty-one  start 
of  the  soathem  hemisphere.  He  cooclndes  from  his  discussion,  that  the  point 
towards  which  the  sun's  motion  is  directed,  is  situated  in  B.  A.  260^  1'  and  N. 
Dec  M^  28' ;  **  a  result  so  nearljr  identical  with  that  afforded  bj  the  northern 
hMnisphere  as  to  afford  a  full  eonviction  of  its  near  approach  to  truth,  and  what 
may  uirlj  be  considered  a  demonstration  of  the  phjsiORl  caose  assigned.** 


NOTE   XIX. 

The  following,  according  to  Heradie],  are  the  plaoe%  Ibr  1880,  of  the  principal 
^MmiUut  dusters,  as  specimens  of  their  dass: — 


B.A. 

If  .  P.  D. 

B.A. 

v.  P.  D. 

B.iL 

H.  P.  D. 

h.  V.   1. 

0    / 

h.   s.  a. 

8^li 

h.  V.  a. 

o   / 

0  16  26 

168  2 

16  9  66 

17  26  61 

148  84 

9  8  88 

164  10 

16  84  66 

127  18 

17  28  42 

98  8 

12  47  41 

169  67 

16  6  66 

112  88 

18  26  4 

114  2 

18  4  80 

70  66 

16  28  2 

102  40 

18  66  49 

160  14 

18  18  88 

186  86 

16  86  87 

68  18 

21  21  48 

78  84 

18  84  10 

60  46 

16  60  24 

119  61 

21  24  40 ' 

91  84 

Many  of  the  nebulous  objects  in  the  heayens  hitherto  classed  among  resolvable 
nebulse,  have  lately  been  resolved  bjr  the  magnificent  reflecting  telescope  con- 
structed hj  Lord  finsse ;  and  manjr  nebula  which  have  offered  no  appearance 
of  stars  to  all  previous  observers,  and  which  were  supposed  by  the  elder  Her- 
sdiel  to  be  collections  d  nebulous  matter,  have  either  been  partially  resolved 
hf  this  telescope,  or  have  assumed  in  it  the  appearance  of  resolvability.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  conceded,  that  "  although  nebulsa  do  exist,  which 
even  in  this  powerful  telescope  appear  oi  oebuln,  without  any  sign  of  resolu- 
tion, it  voAj  very  reasonably  be  douDted  whether  there  be  really  any  essential 
physical  distinction  between  nebuUe  and  dusters  of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature 
of  the  matter  of  which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between  sudi 
nebuliB  as  are  easily  resolved,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent  telescopes,  and 
altogether  irresolvable  with  tiie  best,  be  any  thing  else  than  one  of  degree, 
arisiag  merely  from  the  excessive  minuteness  and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of 
which  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  consist" 

Sir  James  South,  who  made  a  trial  of  Lord  Rosse's  monster  telescope  in 
March,  1846,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  observations : — **  Never  before  in 
m^  life  did  I  see  such  glorious  sidereal  pictures  as  this  instrument  aflbrded  u& 
The  most  popularly  known  nebulas  observed  were  the  rine  nebula  in  the  Canes 
Venatid,  which  was  resolved  into  stars  with  a  magnifying  power  of  648,  and 
the  94th  of  Messier,  which  is  in  the  same  constellation,  and  which  was  resolved 
into  a  large  globular  duster  of  stars,  not  much  unlike  the  well-known  duster  m 
Hercules.  On  subsequent  nights  observations  of  other  nebulie,  amounting  to 
some  thirty  or  more,  removed  most  of  these  from  the  list  of  nebula,  where  uiey 
had  long  figured,  to  that  of  dusters ;  while  some  of  these  latter  exhibited  a 
sidereal  picture  in  the  telescope  such  as  man  before  had  never  seen,  and  whidi, 
for  itii  magnificence,  baffles  all  description.** 

The  following  are  some  of  the  nebula  whidi  have  assumed  a  new  and  re- 
Biarkable  appearance  when  viewed  through  Loii^  Ro8se*s  telescopes^  of  8  ft  and 
6  ft  aperture : 

1.  Tike  Crab-nebula.  To  previous  observers  this  curious  object  presented  the 
of  an  oval  resolvable  nebula.    **  Lord  Rosse*s  three  foot  reflector 


hibits  it  with  resolvable  filaments  singularly  disposed,  springiQg  prindpallv 
from  its  sottthem  extremity,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  dustersi  inregularly  m  aU 
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Sn&^um,  Itisitadd«iin4liilM,aind,kowow,vilkft«eW8ii^,fK^^ 
floonatuig  <tf  Stan  Uh  mknite  to  be  numamdd.** 

2.  The  Dumb-bell  Debvl^  to  nuMid  from  He  feeembUmee  to  a  dmnb4MSL  m 
dbawn  by  Sir  Jofan  Heiediere  drawing  (eee  Vkhoi'e  AnUtootiire  of  tbe  Heavmi)^ 
k  Lord  Roaoe's  S  ft.  teleeoope,  faae  quite  %  diffareot  lypeenmee,  aod  is  ie«»  to 
Msaiit  of  imiuiiMnUe  eten  miaed  with  Debnloiitj. 

a.  The  Mbvla  in  the  Dog^a  Bar  was  fomerlj  dlewBbed  «e  hvnog  the  Sum.  «f 
A  ring,  divided  through  ebmil  ene-thurd  of  iU  oonne  into  two  aqMrate  hnnflOm 
or  streama,  and  thna  regarded  as  preaenting  a  aingular  oouiterpart  to  our  own 
Milky  Way.  In  Lord  Roaae*a  aix  feet  rraector  "the  former  aimple  abape  ia 
traaaformed  into  a  aerv^  apparently  \taiwinding  with  Dumeroaa  filament^  and  a 
mottled  appearance,  which  looka  uke  the  breahing  op  of  a  duster."  It  has 
aooordiiigly  reoeiTed  the  deajgnation  of  the  BeroU  or  SpirtU  nebula. 

4.  The  great  nebula  in  Orion  haa  also  been  dhrestea  of  the  mystery  in  wfaidi 
it  has  80  lonff  remained  enshrouded,  by  the  same  tdesoope.  Lord  Rosso  says : 
"I  may  aafely  aay  that  there  can  be  fittle  if  any  doubt  as  to  «he  resolvafaility  of 
this  nebula.  We  can  plainly  aee  that  all  about  the  4rapeahin  is  a  mass  of  slafa; 
the  rest  of  the  nebda  also  abounding  with  star%  and  ezhibiting  the  ohaneteris- 
tioB  of  resolvability  strongly  marked? 

Mr.  Bond,  with  the  great  refraetor  at  Cambridge,  has  also  sooeeeded  in  reeolv* 
ing  the  brighter  portion  of  this  nebula  immediately  adjaeent  to  the  trapeshmi, 
or  the  sestttf^e  star  $, 

The  great  nefauk  in  Andromeda,  meofkioiied  in  tfie  teat,  has  also  been  eare> 
fblly  observed  with  the  CSambridge  refraetot;  ami  dedmve  evidnoe  obtained  of 
ito  resokability. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  these  two  nebula,  as  seen  with  the  Gambridoe  tela- 
scope,  aooompaniM  with  accurate  drawincs,  have  been  pnWshed  by  thellesara. 
Bond  (Transactioos  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  voL  iii). 

In  tbe  aonthem  hemisphere  there  are  two  remarkable  nebulous  masawi  of 

rhi;  conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whidi  are  known  by  the  name  of 

^mUanic  Cl<mda,  or  NMbeadm  (major  and  mioor).  Sir  John  Herschel  de- 
•cribes  them  as  being  in  the  «|npearance  and  brightneaa  of  their  light  not  unfihe 
portions  of  the  Hilky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  siae,  and  round  or  oval  in  their 
general  Ibrm. 

**When  examined  throQg^  nowerfol  telescopes,  the  constitation  of  the  nuhe- 
colsi,  and  espeoiaUy  of  tiie  nubecula  miyor,  is  ibond  to  he  of  astooishiog  oom- 
plsxity.  The  general  ground  of  both  consists  of  laige  tracts  and  paiones  of 
nebulosity,  in  every  st^  of  reeolutioi\  from  light  irresolvable  with  18  inches  of 
reflectipg  aperture,  up  to  p^ectly  separated  stars  like  the  Milky  Way,  and 
>«lnstering  groups  sumciently  insuli^d  and  condensed  to  come  under  the  desig- 
natioo  of  irr«gular,  and  in  some  cases  petty  lidi  eltistera.  But»  besides  these, 
there  are  also  neboUB  in  abundance,  both  regular  and  irregular ;  globular  dus- 
ters in  every  state  of  condensation ;  and  olyeets  of  a  nebulous  duoucter  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  have  no  analogue  in  any  other  region  of  the  heavens.  Sudi 
IS  the  concentration  of  these  ohje(Ss,  that  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  nubecula 
m^or,  not  fewer  than  378  nebuln  and  dusters  have  been  enumerated,  besides 
60  or  60  oatlier%  which  (ooo^ering  the  general  barrevoiess  in  such  objects  of 
tiie  immediate  neighborhood)  ought  certainly  to  be  reckoned  as  its  appendages, 
beiog  about  6^  per  square  degree,  which  veiy  fer  easoeeds  the  average  of  any 
other,  even  the  most  aowd«4  parts  of  the  nebiiloqs  heavens.  In  the  nubecula 
minor  the  concentration  of  such  objects  is  less,  though  still  very  striking,  87  halv- 
ing been  observed  within  its  area,  and  6  adjacent  but  autlyioi;.  The  nubecnlfe, 
then,  combine,  each  within  its  own  area,  (»aracters  whicn  in  the  jest  of  the 
heavens  are  no  leas  strikii^y  aeparated ;  via.,  those  of  tbe  galactic  and  tbe 
nebular  system.  Globular  dusters  (except  in  one  r^^pon  of  small  extent)  A»d 
aeboUs  of  regtdar  eUq>tie  liorms  are  oomparativeljjr  rare  in  tbe  MilW  Way,  and 
.are  fcund  ooo^|r«nted  in  the  peateat  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  neavens  the 
most  remote  possible  from  thA  drde ;  whereas^  in  the  nnbeculas  they  are  iadis- 
srimiBate^masad  with  the  genenU  atacry  gnnmdtiiid  with  Jxreguhv  thoqgb 
sMJUaehnln.'*    (^aad^'sMaillesqf  AatroiimjJ 
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Aoeorcfing  to  Stnrre,  ^  Dobobi  in  AAdnmed*  ii  Ip  loii|  br  16'  brtMMil,  and 
tbua  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  moon's  disk.  Mr.  O.  r.  Bond  deserRiea  it 
ad  eztendiog  nearly  21^  in  length,  and  upwards  of  1^-  in  breadth. 

Sinoe,  as  stated  m  Note  XIX,  many  of  the  nebola,  which  were  simposed  bf 
Sir  Winiam  Hersdiel  to  be  masses  ofiiebolous  matter,  hare  recently  been  fomid 
ttf  consist  of  stars,  it  must  now  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  doubtfb!  whether 
any  such  supposed  nebaloae  masses  reallv  exist  in  space ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  hu^hly  probable  that  all  the  irresolvable  nebnue  are  only  rast  beds  of 
stars  either  too  remote,  or  composed  of  too  small  or  too  closely  compacted  stars, 
to  appear  otherwise  than  ooe  general  mast  of  dondy  light  in  the  best  tele- 
■eopee. 


NOTE  XXI. 

Stmre,  of  the  PdlkoTa  Obserratory,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  £tudes  d'As- 
tronomie  Stellaire,  has  undertaken  to  estabUsh  that  the  stratum  of  ihe  Milky 
Way  is  really  fathomless  fat  least  in  every  direction  except,  perhaps,  at  right 
Migws  to  the  stratomi  and  shows^  by  quotations  from  his  later  papers  on  the 
Mufc^  Way,  that  Sir  William  Herschel  was  led  finaHy  to  entertam  th^  same 
opinion,  m  opposition  to  the  views  he  had  at  first  expressed  (b  178d).  Accord^ 
ingly,  by  comparing  the  number  of  stars  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope 
n^ei)  pointed  in  two  different  dhrections  into  space,  we  do  not  obtain  the  rela- 
tive diBtances  through  to  the  boundaries  of  the  stratum  of  the  Milk^  Way,  but 
only  the  relative  condensation  of  the  stars,  or  relative  density  of  the  starry 
stratum  in  the  two  directions.  Eveiy  augmentation  in  the  {lower  of  the  tele- 
scope brings  into  view,  in  these  directions,  other  stars  before  invisible. 

Strtive  remarks :  "  It  may  be  asked  why  astronomers  have  generaUv  main- 
tained the  old  theory  concerning  the  Milky  way,  propounded  in  17 86,. although 
it  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  author  hunsel^  as  we  have  demonstrated. 
I  believe  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  two  circumstances.  It  was  a 
complete  system,  imposing  from  the  boldness  and  geometric  precision  of  its 
construction,  and  which  t^  author  has  never  revoked  as  a  whole.  In  his  trea- 
tises, published  since  1802,  we  meet  with  only  partial  views^  but  which  are  suf- 
ficient, when  they  are  compared  together,  to  exhibit  the  finid  idea  of  the  great 
attrooomer." 

Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  give  his  assent  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Struve. 
He  remarks :— **  Throughout  by  far  the  laiger  portion  of  the  extent  of  the  Milky 
Way  in  both  hemispheres,  the  general  blackness  of  the  ^und  of  the  heavens 
OD  which  its  stars  are  projected,  and  the  abeence  of  that  mnumerable  multitude 
and  excessive  crowdii^  of  the  smallest  visible  magnitudes,  and  of  glare  pro- 
duced bv  the  aggregate  li^ht  of  multitudes  too  snudl  to  affect  the  eye  siogly, 
which  the  contrary  supposition  would  seem  to  necessitate,  must^  we  think,  be 
considered  unequivocal  mdicatioos  that  its  dimensknis  in  direeiioHM  where  ihe9$ 
condUiaru  obiatn,  are  not  onl  v  not  infinite,  but  that  the  space-penetrating  power 
of  our  telescopes  suffices  fiurly  to  pierce  through  and  beyond  il" 

If  it  be  true  that  the  stratum  of  the  Milky  Way  is  really  &thomless— thai 
infinite  space  is  occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  shming  stars,  the  central  suns 
of  planetary  systems  dustered  around  them,  a^  first  suggested  by  Kant,  then  it 
has  been  shown  by  Olbers  that  the  aspect  of  the  sky  should  be  uai  of  a  vault 
ahining  in  all  directions  with  a  lustre  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that  the  bed  of  stars  in  whkh  our  sun  is  posited 
is  not  infinite  in  extent,  or  that  space  is  not  perfisctly  transparent ;  m  other 
wwds,  that  the  light  coming  from  toe  stars  suffers  a  purtial  extinction,  propor- 
tional in  amount  to  the  distance  traversed  by  it  Tiie  latter  view  was  aavo- 
cated  bv  Olbers,  and  is  also  adopted  by  Struve,  who  by  means  of  this  concep- 
tkn  endeavors  to  reconcile  his  views  of  the  boundless  extent  of  our  firmament 
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-wHh  the  feeUa  Igminorfly  of  the  akr.    He  caneeiTet,  npcii »  detailed  sit ^ 

tioo,  that  the  actual  lamhiocitj  of  the  sky  in  different  directions  is  adeqnatdtj 
explained,  in  aooordanoe  with  his  theory  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Btntum 
of  the  Milky  Waj,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  light  of  the  stars  suffers  an  extino- 
taoo  of  only  Vim  m  traT.ntii^  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  tong- 
nitude.  Upon  this  supposition  the  extinction  for  the  most  distant  stars  TisibM 
in  telescopes  would  amount  to  88  per  cent 

Herschel  urges»  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  that  "  if  applicable  to  any,  it  is 
equally  so  to  every  part  of  the  galaiy.  We  are  not  at  lioerty  to  ai^e  that  at 
one  part  of  its  circumference  our  view  is  limited  by  this  sort  of  cosmical  veQ 
whion  extinguishes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  the  nebulous  light  of  distant 
msBses.  and  closes  our  Tiew  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  while  at  another  we  are 
oompeUed  by  the  clearest  evidence  telescopes  can  afford  to  belioTe  that  star- 
strewn  vistas  lie  open,  exhausting  their  powers  and  stretchine  out  beyond  their 
utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very  phenomenon  whicn  the  existence  of 
such  a  veil  would  render  impossible,  via.,  mfinite  increase  of  numbeo*  and  dimi- 
nution of  magnitnde,  terminating  in  complete  irreeolvable  nebuloaity." 


NOTE   XXII. 

Or  nther,  when  the  planets  are  compared  with  respect  to  density,  it  will  bs 
seen  that  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes^  viz. :  one  dass,  comprising  lfe^ 
eory,  Venus,  the  £arth,  and  Mara,  each  of  which  has  a  density  nearly  equal  to 
unity ;  and  a  second  dass,  consisting  of  Jupiter,  Batun,  Uranus,  and  Neptune^ 
whose  density  is  between  0.18  and  0.28. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  the  same  clasaiflratinn  bdlda  with  respeet  to  i 
inde  and  period  of  rotation. 
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LaHtudes  and 
same 


Longitudes  from  the  Meridian  of  Gr^enmcht  of 
le  citieSf  ana  other  conspicuous  places. 


NMBMOf 


.Lofitltuto 
fai  MgraM. 


"ff^lSf 


Albany,  CapM, 
Alto&a,  06r. 
Baltimore,  Adtt.  3fffi1»   \ 
Berlin,  06t , 
Boston,  SittU  Zbuit, 

Bremen^  Ob».^ 

BroDBWick,  Bmtiom  Ceil.^ 

Canton, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ote., 

Cape  Hon, 

Charieaton,  St.  Mkk'9  CA., 
Cbarlotteaville,  <7mocri., 
Cincinnati,  Fori  Wuk , 
Copenhaffen,  Oftt., 
Dorpat,  Ofo., 

Dublin,  O&t., 
Edinbureh,  Oftt., 
Gptha,  0*t., 
Goitingen.  06t., 
Greeawicn,  Oftf., 

Koniesbers,  O&t., 
London.  iK.  PonTa  CiL, 
Maneillea,  Oba,, 
Milan,  Oftt., 
Naples,  06f., 

New  Haven,  CoO^f^ 
New  Orleans,  CUyaO^ 
New  York.  City  Aitt, 
Palermo,  Ota., 
Paramatta,  06«., 

Paris,  Ote., 
Peterabargb,  Oftt., 
Pbiladelphia,  /MTee  Bb0, 
Point  Veaoa, 
Princeton,  CoBcf  e. 

Providence,  ITWiMrtity, 
Quebec,  CatUe, 
Richmond,  CafiM, 
Rome,  AoiMm  CUugt^ 
Sairannah,  jEccAo^fi, 

Schenectady. 
Stockholm,  Oil., 
Turin,  06t., 
Vienna,  Obt., 
Wardhua, 
Wnhingion,  CtipM^ 


New  York, 

Denmark, 

Maryland, 

Germany, 

Miflsach^ts, 

Germany, 

Maine, 

China, 

Africa, 

S.  America, 

S.  Carolina,- 

Vinrinia, 

Ohio, 

Denmark, 

Rnana, 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

Germany, 

Germany, 

England, 

Pruama, 

England, 

France, 

Italy. 

Itoly. 

Conneeticat, 
Louisiana, 
New  Yotk, 
Italy, 
NewHoUM, 

France, 

Russia, 
Pennsylv^a, 
Otaheite, 
NewJeney* 

Rhode  U'd, 
L.  Canada, 

Oeoigia, 
New  York, 


AostruL 
LapUno, 
DHt-Gofom. 


42»  8N 
5B82  45N 
89  17  28N 
02  SI  18  N 
42  2128N 

68  496N 
48  68    ON 

28  8  9N 
8866    8S 

65  68  418 

82  48  88N 
88  t  8N 
a»    664N 

66  40  68N 
68  28  47  N 

68  28  18N 
66  67  23N 

60  66  6N 

61  81  48  N 
61  28  88  N 

54  48  60N 
61  80  49  N 
48  17  60  N 
4628  IN 

40  61  47  N 

41  18  80  N 

29  67  46N 

40  42  40N 
88  644N 
33  48  60S 

48  60  18  N 
60  66  81  N 
88  66e8N 
17  29  21  S 
40a0  4lN 

41  49  22N 
46  49  12N 

87  82  17  N 
41  68  62N 
82  466N 

4848      N 

69  80  81  N 
46.  4  6N 
48  12  86  N 

70  22  86N 

88  68.84N 


78  44  49W 
956^E 

70  87  8OW 
18  28  62  E 

71  4    9W 

848  66E 

6865    IW 

113  16  64  E 

1S2S46E 

67  10  68  W 

79  57  27W 
78  81  29  W 
8427  OW 
12  84  67  E 
26  48  46E 

620  80W 

8  10  64  W 
10  44    6  E 

956  87E 
0   0    0 

2080  7£ 
0  548W 
6  28  16  E 

9  11  48  E 

14  16   4  E 

72  68  46W 
90  649W 
74  1  8W 
18  21  24  E 

161    1  34  £ 

220  2ME 

80  18  67  £ 

76  9  64  W 
149  29  65  W 

74  89  88W 

71  8148W 
71  16    OW 

77  27  28W 
12  28  40E 

81  8  18  W 

7865      W 

15  8  44  E 
748    6E 

16  28  OE 
81  764E 
77    180W 


4  64  59.3 
0  aO  46  6 
6    680 
053  855 
4  41  16.6 

0  85  16.9 
489  40 
733    8 

1  13  56.0 
428  43 

•  19  498 
6  14    6 
887  43 
O50  198 

1  46  65 

025  22 
0  12  43  6 
0  42  66.4 
0  89  46.& 
0    0    0 

122    » 
0    02» 
0  212Bk» 
0  86  47.2 
0  57   0.8 

4  6147 

6    027 

4  66    46 

0  68  25.6 

10    4    &8 

0    9  21.6 

2  1  15.8. 
6  0  89.6 
967  56 

4  68  88.2 

4  45  89.2 
44&    4 

6    960 

0  49  64.7 
624  83 

465  40 

1  12  16 
080  48L4 

1  682 

2  482 
6    8   6 
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2  TABLE  IL    Elements  of  the  Planetary  OrbiU. 

Bpoeh  for  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Psllss,  Jnly  93d,  1931,  mem  doob  it 
Berlin :  for  &e  other  planets,  Jan.  1,  IdOl,  mean  noon  at  Greenwieli.* 


•SSSD 


llwEell 


&•? 


8M.Tir. 


■SSSftft^    «^'*'- 


8B0.VaL 


Mercuiy 

Veoiifl 

Earth 

Men 

Vesta 

Jnoo 

CercB 

Pallas 

Japtter 

Saturn 

Uranua 


7    0   «.l 
83B3B6 

1  51    62 

7    7W.8 

IS    2  10  0 

10  86  56  7 

84  85  49.1 

1  18  51.3 

2  29S5.7 
0  46  2&4 


+  18.2 

—  46 

—  0.2 

—  12 

—  44 

—  22.6 

—  16^ 
-f    8.1 


45  97  80  9 
74  5165 

4S   0    85 
108  20  28.0 

110  62  84.5 
90  58  49.7 

172  88  29.8 
98  26  IS  9 

111  56  87.4 
72  89  86.8 


+  70.44 
4*  51J10 

+  4167 

4-26 

+  25 


67.18 
51.12 
28.66 


J 


74  21  46  9 
128  43  58.1 

99  81  9.9 
888  28  56.6 

249  U  87. 
54  11  12.7 

147  4128J( 
121  5  0.5 
11  8  84.6 
89  9  29.8 
167  811&1 


8828 
7SJ0 
106.16 
--  109.71 
167 


I 


9469 
115  6B 

8744 


PkMt'i  NanM.  Suo,orB«ni. 


Meaa  Dntaaea  fron 


lace  fron] 


Mercury 

Venos 

Eanh 

Mara 

Vesta 

Juno 

Cetes 

PaUas 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 


08870961 
0.7288816 
1.0000000 

1.6298B28 
2.8614800 
2.6694600 
2.7709100 
2.7726800 
5.2U27760 
9.5387861 
19.1828000 


86814000 

68787000 

96108000 

144908000 

221684000 

268874000 


268686000 

4947970Q0 
907162000 
18^1290000 


O.20651494 
000696074 
001678357 
0.09680700 
O.0886600O 
0.26656000 
0.07673780 
O.24199800 
O.M816210 
0.06616Q50 
004661080 


+ 

—  UNooosni 


t 


jm0O4SXB 


+  J00010B060 

—  J0006184Q2 

—  4W0026072 


PkMfftNaj 


itwlBat 


HeaiT 


SidaMlPariodln 
NUi  tSg&r  DajB. 


•ftts.'-jaftSf 


-Ti2S&S? 


Mercuiy 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Vesta 

Jnno 

CCKS 

Pdllas 
Jnpiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 


168   0  4S.6 

11  83    80 

100  89  13  8 

64  22  55.5 

84  47    8^ 

74  39  486 

807    8  25.6 

290  88  11.8 

112  15  28.0 

136  20    6.5 

177  48  28.0 


4 

87.9 

224.7007869 

886.2668770 

6969796458 

1885.4860000 

1693  0670000 

1684  7860000 

16863)60000 

4882.6848212 

]0759.^8174 

80UUU.  8206296 


68  48  8.6 
224  47  2B.7 
-0  14  19.5 
191  17   9.1 


80  20  81.9 

12  18  86.1 

4  17  45.1 


4  5  82.6 
1  86  7.8 
0  59  8.3 
0  81  28.7 

0 16  ns 

0  18  88.7 
0  12  49.4 
0  12  48.7 
0  4  69.8 
0  2  06 
0    0  42.4 


TABLE  III.— Elements  of  MoorCt  Orbit.    Epoch,  Jan.  \,  1801. 


Mean  inclination  of  orbit .-•  59  47J 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch -        1888  17.7 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  epoch 9BB10   7J( 

Mean  longitude  of  moon  at  apoioh  •-•--^118  17  818 
Mean  distance  from  earth,  or  semi-axiB  .....  66r.  964860 
Eooentricity  in  parts  of  semi-axis        .....  0.6648442 

4     k  m    •  d 

Mean  sidereal  re?olntion 27748  IVR  =  87.8KI66I42 

Mean  tropical       do.         -       -       -       •       -       87   7  48   4.7  =  87.r 

Mean  synodical    do 29  12  44    2.9  =  29.^ 

Meananomalistiedo. < 27  18  18  37.4  =r  27.1 

Mean  nodical       do -       -       27   5   5  86.0  «=  27.!      

Mean  revolution  of  nodes ;  sider.  •  -  =g9Bd.279;  trop.  =:  6796d.]7707 
Mean  revolution  of  perigee ;  aider.   «       -  =  8882d.57884 ;  tropu  a»  S281d,4781 


jBfwiniff  «f  JVVataiu.— Maan 
0.0097195 :  loellintfam  of  ort>it,  lo  46'  60". 
470  IS'  50^.7;  ICLoiig.  at  Bpoeh,  330O 

•  For  an  aoewals  tdds  ofUia  1 


■ov,  ouMWODuuw:   rvnuo*  wtau-.f  awpiwvs   n 

r.0;  Long.ofFroda.iaoos'irjO;  Loncaf 
44'  41''.8;  Epoch,  1848,  Jan.  1,  Oh.O.T. 

Its  of  d  the  AslsraldB,  ssa  Mols  m. 
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TA'BLE  IV.  3 

Diameten^  Votwmet^  Mastee,  <6e^  qf  SwtiyMoony  and  Pkuiett. 


Eqnateriid 

Eqoifortal 

VotaoML 

At  Mean 
Diatenoe. 

L0MI. 

in  MUM.* 

// 

It 

It 

5.0 

u 

12.0 

0.396 

3140 

0.062 

Venas 

9.6 

16.6 

61.2 

0.984 

7800 

0.952 

Earth 

1>000 

7926 

1.000 

Man 

8.6 

5.8 

18.3 

0.517 

4100 

0.138 

Jn^r 

30.0 

36.9 

45.9 

10.976 

87000 

1233.412 

Satarn 

16.2 

9.987 

79160 

900.000 

UmniiB 

a9 

4.353 

34600 

82.759 

Neptune 

/      // 

3.0 
/      n 

/      It 

5.236 

44600 

144.008 

Sun 

31  31.0 

32  1.8 

32  3&e 

112.020 

887870 

1410866.376 

2Io9n 

29  ai.9 

31  7.0 

33  31.1 

0.273 

2163 

0.020 

llMi.f 

I>eMU74 

GrsTlty. 

"fir 

K    m,    $» 

Mercury 

vmhrr 

1.12 

0.47 

24    5  28.8 

6.680 

Venoa 

4fllSV 

a92 

0.93 

23  21  21.9 

1.911 

Earth 

TTfWr 

1.00 

1.00 

33  56    4.1 

1.000 

Mars 

Ifl4f¥T 

0.95 

0.50 

24  37  90.4 

.481 

Jupiter 

irrMTT 

0.24 

2.85 

9  56  26.6 

.087 

Saturn 

TTrfwr 

0.14 

1.03 

la  29  1&8 

.011 

Uranus 

¥¥»¥! 

0.24 

0.76 

.008 

Neptune 

Tl4tl 

0.14 

0.69 

.001 

Sua 

1 

0.26 

28.65 

607  48 

Moon 

0.57 

0.15 

27    7  43 

TABLE  V. 
ElemmU  qftJie  Retrograde  MaHon  of  the  Planets. 


PlMiata. 

ArooT 

DmOoDor 

Eh>MM|ioatt(b» 

eItSSL. 

0       '          o      • 

d    k          d    k 

or                  0       "^ 

dm 

MerevT 

9  22  to  15  44 

23  12  to   21  12 

14  49  to    20  51 

116 

Venus 

14  35  to  17  12 

40  21  to    43  12 

27  40  to    29  41 

584 

Mars 

10    6  to  19  85 

60  18  to    80  15 

128  44  to  146  37 

780 

Jupiter 

9  51  to    9  59 

116  18  to  122  12 

113  35  to  116  42 

899 

Saturn 

6  41  to    6  65 

138  18  to  135    9 

107  25  to  110  46 

878 

Uranus 

886 

151 

108  80 

»70 

BmMiiet  of  ifijpdmA— ^  One  onl j  has  eertaioly  been  obserred— lie  appmmate 
period  behyCdSOh.  60m.  45s.;  distance  about  18  radii  of  the  (Oanet" 

*  Aeooidliig  to  Befaokal,  aeepl  ttie  dUqaelBii  of  the  Boa  aad  Moon. 

t  Aoooidloc  10  Siicln»  wtth  tho  eieeplkm  of  tlw  nsa  of  Voptone,  whkh  Is  1 
dotermliMiHoo  ftwa  Bowft  waA  LMMTIi  dbwrttloM  of  tho  MJiBiiB.    Sf  Immfkth  i 
jHwrtmHoelheaMwofMoiqByli  itiMi^* 

I  AoeovttiC  to  Emm  Hid  Midler,  in  Ike  oMo  of  tho  I 
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TABLE  VI. 


JSlemenfy  of  the  Orbits  of  the  ScOelUtes. 

The  distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of  the  primaries, 
periods  are  expressed  in  mean  solar  days. 

I.  Satellites  qf  Jupiter, 


Th« 


Sat 

Mean  Distaaoe. 

Sidereal 
ReTolutioo. 

TnrJinatiooof 

Orbit  to  that 

of  Jupiter. 

Epoch 
ofEle- 
mentB. 

Maaa;tlHitof 

Jupiter  being 
1,000,000,000. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

6.04853 

9.62347 

15.35024 

26.99835 

d       k       Wk        9 

1  18  27  33.506 

3  13  14  36.393 

7    3  42  33.362 

16  16  31  49.702 

3    5    30 

Variable. 
Variable. 
2    58  48 

Jaal, 
1801. 

17328 
23235 
88497 
42659 

II.  SateUitee  of  Satum. 


Kame  and 
Order  of 
SateUite. 

Mean 
Distance. 

Sidereal 
Reyolution. 

M.  Long,  at  the 
Ejwch. 

Eccentricity 

and  Perisator 

nium. 

of  Ele- 
ments. 

1.  Mimas 
2.Enoeladu0 
3.  Tethys 
4.Dione 

5.  Rhea 

6.  Titan 

7.  Hyperion 
&  lapetus 

33607 
4.3125 
5.3396 
6.8398 
9.5528 

22.1450 

28.± 
64.3590 

d    k    m     » 

0  22  37  22.9 

1  8  53    6.7 
1  21  18  25.7 
9  17  41    8.9 
4  12  25  10.8 

15  22  41  25J9 

22  12  f 

79    7  53  40.4 

o       / 
256    58    48 

67    41    36 
313    43    48 
327    40    48 
353    44      0 

137    21    24 

269    37    48 

0.04(f)-- M(f) 
0.02(f)— 42(f) 
0.02(f)— 95(f) 
). 029314 
[2560  38' 

1790.0 
1836.0 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

1830jO 
1790j0 

The  longitudes  are  reckoned  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  from  its  descending  node  with 
the  eoliptio.  The  first  seven  satellites  move  in  or  very  nearly  in  its  plane ;  that  of  the 
8th  lies  about  half-way  between  the  planes  of  the  ring  and  of  the  pfanet^s  orbit  The 
apsides  of  Titan  have  a  direct  motion  of  SO"  2S"  i^er  annum  in  longitude  (on  the  ecliptic). 


III.  S 

atellites  of  Uranus 

. 

Sat 

Mean 
Distance. 

Sidereal 
Revolutioa 

Epochs  of  Paasage 

through  Ascending 

Node  of  Orbits,  a  T. 

Inclination  to  Ecliptic 

17.0 

19.8(f) 

29.8 

45.5(f) 

91.0 

d     k     m     t 

8  16  56  31.3 
10  23(f) 
13  11    7  12.6 
38    2(f) 
107  12(f) 

1787.  Feb.  16th,  0  10 
1787.  Jul  7th,  0  28 

The  orbits  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  about  78^  5S' 

whose  ascending  node  is 
in  long.  1650  go'  (Equinox 
of  1798).     Their  motion 
is  retrograde.   The  orbits 
are  nearly  circular. 

TABLE  VII.  Satum'e  Ring. 


Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 176^18  miles. 

Interior  ditto 155.272  « 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 151.690  ** 

Interior  ditto 117^39  « 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body 79,160  ** 

Laterral  between  the  planet  and  interior  ring 19.090  " 

Interral  of  the  riogs » 1,791  * 

Iliickneis  of  the  rings  not  exceeding 250  " 

Ditto^  aooording  to  rrcfeasor  Bond,  not  exceeding 50  * 
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TAoLC  VIU. 


Mean  Astronomical  Refractions. 
Barometer  30  in.    Thennometer,  Fah.  50°. 


ApJUt 

Itefir. 

4p.AJt 

R«flr. 

Ap.Att. 

Mft. 

Alt. 

Rafr. 

0<»  C 

as*  61" 

4^0' 

11' 63" 

13<»  0- 

4' 38.1" 



430 

r.4.r 

6 

33  53 

10 

11  80 

10 

4  34.4 

48 

1  3.4 

10 

81  58 

30 

11  10 

30 

4  30.8 

44 

1  0.8 

15 

31  5 

80 

10  60 

30 

4  17.3 

46 

0.58.1 

30 

80  18 

40 

10  38 

40 

4  13.9 

46 

56.1 

35 

39  34 

60 

10  16 

60 

4  10.7 

47 

54.8 

80 

38  87 

5  0 

9  68 

18  0 

4  7.5 

48 

53.8 

35 

37  61 

10 

9  43 

10 

4  4.4 

4» 

60.5 

40 

37  6 

30 

9  37 

30 

4  1.4 

60 

48.8 

45 

36  34 

80 

9  11 

30 

8  68.4 

51 

47.1 

50 

35  48 

40 

8  68 

40 

3  65.6 

63 

45.4 

55 

35  8 

60 

.8  46 

50 

.3  63.6 

63 

48.8 

I  0 

34  36 

6  0 

8  32 

14  0 

a  49.9 

54 

48.3 

5 

38  48 

10 

8  30 

10 

8  47.1 

66 

40.8 

10 

38  18 

30 

8  9 

30 

3  44.4 

66 

89.8 

15 

33  40 

80 

768 

80 

8  41.8 

67 

87.8 

30 

33  8 

40 

7  47 

40 

8  89.3 

58 

86.4 

35 

31  87 

50 

7  37 

50 

8  86.7 

69 

85.0 

30 

31  7 

7  0 

7  37 

15  0 

8  34.3 

60 

88.6 

35 

30  88 

10 

7  17 

16  80 

a  37.3 

61 

83.8 

40- 

30  10 

SO 

7  8 

16  0 

8  30.6 

63 

81.0 

^45 

19  48 

80 

6  69 

16  80 

8  14.4 

68 

39.7 

50 

19  17 

40 

6  61 

17  0 

8  8.6 

64 

38.4 

55 

18  53 

50 

648 

17  80 

8  3.9 

65 

37.3 

3  0 

18  39 

8  0 

6  36 

18  0 

3  67.6 

66 

35.9 

5 

18  5 

10 

6  38 

19 

8  47.7 

67 

34.7 

10 

17  48 

30 

6  31 

30 

3  38.7 

68 

38.5 

15 

17  31 

80 

6  14 

31 

3  30.6 

69 

33.4 

30 

17  0 

40 

6  7 

33 

3  33.3 

70 

31.3 

35 

16  40 

50 

6  0 

33 

3  16.5 

71 

19.9 

30 

16  31 

9  0 

5  54 

34 

3  10.1 

73 

18.8 

85 

16  3 

10 

5  47 

36 

3  4.3 

78 

17.7 

40 

15  48 

30 

5  41 

S6 

1  58.8 

74 

16.6 

45 

15  35 

30 

5  36 

37 

1  53.8 

76 

15.5 

60 

15  8 

40 

5  80 

38 

1  49.1 

76 

14.4 

56 

14  51 

50 

5  35 

1t9 

1  44.7 

77 

18.4 

8  0 

14  85 

10  0 

5;o 

80 

I  40.5 

78 

13.8 

5 

14  10 

10 

5  16 

81 

1  86.6 

79 

11.3 

10 

14  4 

30 

5  19 

83 

1  83.0 

80 

10.3 

15 

18  60 

80 

5  5 

83 

1  39.5 

81 

9.3 

30 

18  85 

40 

6  (/ 

84 

1  36.1 

83 

8.3 

35 

18  31 

60 

456 

85 

1  38.0 

88 

7.1 

80 

18  7 

11  0 

4  51 

M 

1  30.0 

84 

6.1 

85 

13  58 

10 

4  47 

37 

1  17.1 

86 

6.1 

40 

13  41 

30 

4  43 

3e 

1  14.4 

86 

41 

45 

13  38 

80 

439 

89 

1  11.8 

87 

8.1 

50 

13  16 

40 

4  85 

40 

1  9.8 

88 

3.0 

55 

13  8 

50 

4  81   41 

1  6.9 

89 

1.0 
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TABLE  IX 


Corrections  of  Mean  RefracHom. 


*p^ 

diribr 

4-1 B. 

dif.«yr 

▲p.Alt. 

DiClbr 

Wf^tbrj^^^U. 

[Tif)?!f«?r|^ 

mC  flir 

+18. 

[IMCiv 
-40F. 

O  ' 

// 

m 

O  ' 

*f 

// 

o 

f 

ff 

"    1  o 

ff 

*r 

00 

r4 

8.1 

4  0 

84.4 

1.70 

12 

0 

9.00 

a666  48 

8.16 

0.180 

6 

71 

7.6 

10 

23.4 

1.64 

10 

8.86 

.648  4S 

8.09 

.186 

10 

60 

7.3 

80 

22.7 

1.68 

80 

8.74 

.641   44 

8.08 

.180 

16 

67 

7.0 

30 

22.0 

1.68 

30 

8.63 

.688  46 

1.96 

.116 

SO 

06 

6.7 

40 

21.8 

1.48 

40 

8.61 

.684  146 

1.88 

.118 

26 

68 

6.4 

60 

20.7 

1.43 

60 

8.41 

.617 

47 

1.81 

.108 

30 

61 

6.1 

6  0 

20.1 

1.38 

18 

0 

8.30 

.609 

48 

1.76 

.104 

86 

60 

6.0 

10 

19.6 

1.34 

10 

8.20 

.608 

49 

1.69 

.101 

40 

68 

6.6 

20 

19.1 

1.30 

20 

8.10 

.496 

60 

1.68 

.097 

46 

66 

6.4 

80 

18.6 

1.26 

30 

8.00 

.490 

61 

1.66 

.094 

60 

66 

6.1 

40 

18.1 

1.22 

40 

7.89 

.488 

68 

1.68 

.090 

66 

68 

4.9 

60 

17.6 

1.19 

60 

7.79 

.476  1  63 

1.47 

.068 

1  0 

68 

4.7 

6  0 

17.2 

1.16 

14 

0 

7.70 

.469 

64 

1.41 

.086 

6 

60 

4.6 

10 

16.8 

1.11 

10 

7.61 

.464 

66 

1.86 

.088 

10 

40 

4.6 

20 

16.4 

1.09 

20 

7.62 

.468 

66 

1.81 

.079 

16 

48 

4.4 

80 

16.0 

1.06 

SO 

7.43 

.468 

67 

1.86 

.076 

M 

46 

4.8 

40 

16.7 

1.03 

40 

7.34 

.448 

68 

1.88 

.073 

86 

46 

4.0 

60 

16.8 

1.00 

60 

7.26 

.4U 

69 

1.17 

.070 

80 

44 

8.9 

7  b 

160 

0.98 

16 

0 

7.18 

.439 

60 

1.18 

.067 

86 

48 

8.8 

10 

14.6 

.96 

16  80 

6.96 

.484 

61 

108 

.066 

40 

48 

3.6 

20 

14.8 

.93 

16 

0 

6.78 

.411 

68 

1.04 

.068 

46 

40 

3.6 

80 

14.1 

.91 

16  80 

6.61 

.399 

68 

.99 

.060 

60 

80 

3.4 

40 

13.8 

.89 

17 

0 

6.31 

.886 

64 

.96 

.067 

66 

30 

8.3 

60 

18.6 

.87 

17  30 

6.12 

.374 

66 

.91 

.066 

80 

38 

3.8 

8  0 

18.8 

.86 

18 

0 

6.94 

.868 

66 

.87 

.068 

6 

87 

3.1 

10 

13.1 

.83 

19 

6.61 

.340 

67 

.88 

.060 

10  .  36 

3.0 

20 

12.8 

.88 

20 

6.31 

.388 

68 

.79 

.047 

16 

36 

2.9 

80 

12.6 

.80 

21 

6.04 

.806 

69 

.76 

.046 

30 

36 

2.8 

40 

12.8 

.79 

22 

4.79 

.890 

70 

.71 

.043 

26 

34 

2.8 

60 

12.1 

.77 

28 

4.67 

.876 

71 

.67 

.049 

30 

38 

2.7 

9  0 

11.9 

.76 

24 

4.86 

.864 

78 

.68 

.088 

86 

38 

2.7 

10 

11.7 

.74 

26 

4.16 

.868 

78 

.69 

.036 

40 

38 

2.6 

20 

11.6 

.73 

26 

8.97 

.841 

74 

.66 

038 

46 

38 

2.6 

30' 

11.3 

.78 

27 

8.81 

.880 

76 

.68 

.031 

60 

3t 

2.4 

40 

11.1 

.71 

28 

3.66 

.819 

76 

.48 

.089 

*  66 

30 

2.3 

60 

11.0 

.70 

29 

3.60 

.809 

77 

.46 

.087 

80 

30 

2.3 

10  0 

10.8 

.69 

30 

3.86 

.801 

78 

.41 

.086 

6 

20 

2.2 

10 

10.6 

.67 

81 

3.28 

.198 

78 

.88 

.083 

10 

SO 

2.2 

20 

10.4 

.66 

32 

3.11 

.186 

8a 

.84 

.081 

16 

28 

2.1 

80 

10.2 

.64 

33 

2.99 

.179 

81 

.81 

.018 

80 

28 

2.1 

40 

10.1 

.63 

34 

2.88 

.178 

88 

.87 

.016 

86 

•87 

2.0 

.  60 

9.9 

.62 

36 

2.78 

.167 

88 

.84 

.014 

30 

27 

2.0 

11  0 

9.8 

.60 

36 

2.68 

.161 

84 

.80 

.012 

86 

26 

8.0 

10 

9.6 

.69 

37 

2.68 

.166 

86 

.17 

.010 

40 

24 

1.9 

20 

9.6  1 

.68 

38 

2.49 

.149 

86 

.14 

.008 

46 

26 

1.9 

80 

9.4 

.67 

39 

2.40 

.144 

87 

.19 

.006 

60 

26 

1.9 

40   9.2 

.66 

40 

2.88 

.139 

88 

.67 

.004 

66 

86 

1.8 

60   9.1 

.66 

41 

2.84 

.184 

89 

.08 

.002 

% 
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TABLB  X.  7 

Pamtlax  cfthe  Sun^  on  the  Jlr$t  day  of  each  Mcnth :  the  mean 
horizontal  ParaUax  being  assuvted  =  8^.60. 


AlU- 

Ju. 

Feb. 
Dee. 

Much. 
Not. 

r- 

Sept. 

June. 
Aug. 

Joly. 

o 

»t 

tt 

*r 

t. 

// 

t. 

tt 

0 

9.75 

8.73 

8.67 

8.60 

0.53 

8.48 

8.46 

6 

8.73 

8.69 

8.64 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.43 

10 

8.63 

8.59 

6.54 

8.47 

8.40 

8.35 

8.88 

15 

8.45 

8.43 

8.38 

8.30 

8.34 

8.19 

8.17 

SO 

8.83 

8.30 

8.15 

8.08 

8.01 

7.97 

7.95 

u 

7.93 

7.91 

7,86 

7.79 

7.73 

7.68 

7.67 

so 

7.58 

7.56 

7.51 

7.45 

7.39 

7.34 

7.38 

86 

7.17 

7.15 

7.11 

7.04 

6.99 

6.94 

6.98 

40 

6.70 

6.68 

6.64 

6.59 

JUKI 

6.49 

6.40 

45 

0.19 

6.17 

6.18 

6.08 

6.03 

5.99 

5.98 

60 

5.68 

5.61 

5.58 

5.53 

6.48 

5.45 

5.44 

55 

6.08 

5.01 

4.98 

4.93 

4.89 

4.86 

4.85 

60 

4^7 

4.36 

4.34 

4.30 

4.36 

4.34 

4.38 

05 

3.70 

3.69 

3.67 

3.63 

3.60 

3.68 

8.57 

70 

3.99 

3.98 

3.97 

3.94 

3.98 

3.90 

8.89 

75 

8.36 

3.36 

3.35 

3.33 

8.31 

3.19 

3.19 

00 

1.53 

1.53 

1.51 

1.49 

1.48 

1.47 

1.47 

05 

0.76 

0.76 

0.76 

0.75 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

90 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

000 

0.00 

0.00 

TABLE  XL 
Semidiurnal  Arct, 


Deelmetion. 

Let. 

1*» 

6^ 

lO"* 

150 

30O 

360 

8O0 

i 

h  m 

k    m 

h    m 

A  m 

A  m 

A  m 

A  m 

6  3 

6  4 

6  5 

6  7 

6  9 

6  13 

10 

6  4 

6  7 

6  11 

6  15 

6  19 

6  34 

15 

6  5 

6  11 

6  16 

6  33 

6  39 

6  36 

30 

6  7 

6  15 

6  33 

6  80 

6  39 

6  49 

35 

6  9 

6  19 

6  39 

6  39 

6  50 

7  3 

80 

6  13 

6  33 

6  36 

6  49 

7  3 

7  18 

85 

0  14 

6  38 

6  43 

6  59 

7  16 

7  85 

40 

0  17 

034 

6  53 

7  11 

7  83 

7  56 

45 

6  30 

6  41 

7  3 

7  35 

7  51 

8  31 

00 

6  34 

6  49 

7  14 

7  43 

8  15 

8  54 

65 

6  39 

6  58 

7  30 

'8  5 

8  47 

9  43 

00 

6  35 

7  11 

7  51 

8  36 

9  86 

13  0 

06 

643 

7  39 

8  30 

9  35 

13  0 
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TABLE  Xn. 


Equation  of  Time,  to  convert  Apparent  Time  into  Mean  Tiwt^ 
Argument,  Mean  I^ioiigitude  of  the  Sim. 


0# 

!• 

lU 

III* 

IV* 

V» 

0 

min.  *ee. 

mt'H.  MC. 

min.  tee. 

min.9ee. 

min,  9ec. 

mm.  MC 

0 

■f  6  68.4 

—  129.7 

—  3  38.7 

+  127.0 

+  6    4.1 

+  2  48.7 

1 

6  38.7 

142.0 

3  34^ 

140.1 

8    6.8 

2  34.6 

2 

6  20.9 

163.8 

3  29.1 

168.1 

6    8.0 

2  18.9 

3 

6    2.1 

2   5J% 

3  23.6 

2    6.0 

6    9.1 

2    2.8 

4 

5  43.3 

2  16.9 

317.8 

2  18.9 

6    9.6 

146.4 

5 

6  24.6 

2  26.1 

310.7 

2  31.7 

6    9.3 

129.6 

6 

6    6.7 

2  35.9 

3    3.6 

2  44.8 

6    8.6 

1  12.8 

7 

4  46.9 

2  45.0 

2  66.0 

2  66.7 

6    7.2 

0  54.6 

8 

4  28.2 

2  63.6 

2  47.9 

8   8.9 

6    6.2 

0  86  6 

9 

4    9.6 

8    1.8 

2  39.6 

820.8 

6   2.6 

+  0  18.2 

10 

8  61.1 

8    9.3 

2  30.6 

3  32.6 

6  69.8 

—0   0.4 

11 

8  82.6 

3  16.8 

2  21.2 

3  43.9 

6  66.4 

0  19.6 

12. 

8  14.8 

3  22.8 

211.6 

8  56.0 

6  51.0 

0  88.8 

13 

2  56.2 

3  28.6 

2    1.4 

4   6.g 

6  46.8 

0  56.4 

U 

2  38.3 

8  33.9 

161.0 

416.3 

6  40.1 

1  18.2 

16 

2  20.6 

3  38.6 

140.1 

4  26.6 

6  88.7 

138.3 

16 

2   3.0 

8  42.7 

129.0 

4  36.8 

6  26.7 

168.6 

17 

145.7 

8  46.3 

1  17.6 

4  45.7 

619.2 

2  19.1 

18 

128.6 

8  49.2 

1    6.9 

4  64.7 

611.1 

2  39.8 

19 

1  11.7 

3  51.5 

0  54.1 

6   3.8 

6   2.3 

8   0.7 

20 

0  66.2 

3  53.3 

0  42.0 

6  11.3 

4  63.0 

8  21.6 

21 

0  89.1 

8  64.4 

0  29.6 

6  18.9 

4  43.1 

8  42.8 

22 

0  23.3 

3  66.0 

0  17.1 

6  26.0 

4  32.7 

4   4.0 

23 

+  0    7.8 

3  65.0 

— 0    4.4 

6  32.6 

4  21.6 

4  26.8 

24 

—  0    7.3 

8  54.6 

+  0    8.4 

6  38.6 

4  10.1 

4  46.6 

25 

0  22.0 

3  63.3 

0  21.5 

6  44.2 

8  67.9 

6    8.1 

26 

0  36.3 

3  61.6 

0  84.5 

6  49.3 

8  46.8 

629.6 

27 

0  60.3 

3  49.2 

0  47.6 

6  63.9 

8  32.1 

6  61.0 

28 

1    8.8 

8  46.2 

1    0.7 

6  67.8 

8  ia.6 

6  12.8 

29 

1  16.9 

3  42.8 

1  13.8 

6    1.2 

8   4.3 

6  88.7 

80 

—  129.7 

—  8  38.7 

+  1  27.0 

+  6   4.1 

+  2  49.7 

—  8  64.9 

TABLE  XIII. 

Secular  Variation  of  Equation  of  TVme. 

Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Longitude. 


O 

I» 

II* 

III* 

IV* 

|V* 

see. 

MC 

»ec. 

MC 

MC. 

tee. 

MC. 

0 

—  8 

+    4 

+   11 

+  14 

f  13 

+  9 

3 

6 

11 

13 

6 

6 

12 

12 

9 

\ 

6 

12 

12 

12 

7 

12 

12 

15 

+  1 

8 

18 

11 

18 

8 

18 

11 

21 

9 

14 

10 

24 

9 

14 

10 

27 

10 

14 

9 

80 

+  4 

+  11 

+  14 

-pl3 

+    9 

+  4 
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TABLE  XII 


» 


Equation  of  Time,  to  convert  Apparent  Time  into  Mean  IHme. 
Argnment,  Mean  Longitnde  of  the  Sun. 


VI* 

VII* 

vni* 

DC* 

X* 

XI* 

mim.4te. 

nUn  tee. 

mill.  Mc. 

min.9ee. 

min.Me, 

ffUM.  MC. 

—  6  64.9 

—  16  18.9 

—  18  68.7 

—  130.6 

+  11  30.0 

+  14  8.1 

7  16.1 

16  27.9 

13  48.0 

1  0.2 

11  47.0 

18  66.0 

7  87.2 

16  86.1 

13  26.3 

—  0  29.8 

12  3.8 

18  48.4 

7  68.8 

16  48.7 

13  8.9 

+  0  0.6. 

osf.o 

12  18.7 

1340.1 

8  19.1 

16  60.6 

12  50.6 

12  33.4 

18  31.1 

8  89.8 

16  66.6 

12  31.4 

1  1.8 

13  47.2 

13  21.6 

9  0.2 

16  1.8 

12  11.6 

131.4 

13  0.1 

18  11.4 

9  20.5 

16  6.8 

1151.1 

'  2  1.3 

13  12.2 

13  0.7 

9  40.6 

16  9.9 

11  29.9 

2  81.0 

18  23.5 

12  49.4 

10  0.8 

16  12.9 

11  7.9 

8  0.6 

13  33.9 

12  37.4 

10  19.8 

16  16.1 

10  46.4 

3  29.7 

13  43.6 

12  25.0 

10  88.9 

16  16.6 

10  22.0 

8  68.6 

13  62.3 

12  12.2 

10  67.8 

16  17.0 

9  58.1 

4  27.1 

14  0.2 

1168.9 

in6.2 

16  16.6 

9  33.5 

4  65.2 

14  7.8 

11  45.1 

1184.4 

16  16.4 

9  8.4 

6  22.9 

14  13.6 

1130.9 

11  62.1 

16  18.4 

8  42.6 

6  60.2 

14  18.9 

11  16.3 

12  9.5 

16  10.4 

8  16.4 

6  17.1 

14  23.4 

11  .1.1  ' 

12  26.6 

16  6.7 

7  49.6 

6  43.6 

14  27.2 

10  46.6  • 

12  42.9 

16  2.1 

7  22.6 

7  9.3 

14  30.0 

10  29.7 

12  68.9 

16  66.6 

6  64.9 

7  34.6 

14  32.1 

10  13.6 

SO 

18  14.4 

16  60.1 

6  27.0 

7  69.3 

14  33.8 

9  56.9 

21 

18  29.6 

16  42.9 

6  58.6 

8  23.4 

14  83.7 

9  40.1 

22 

13  44.1 

16  84.8 

5  29.7 

18  46.9 

14  33.3 

9  23.0 

28 

18  58.0 

16  26.8 

5  0.5 

9  9.8 

14  82.2 

0  5.7  i 

24 

14  11.4 

16  16.0 

4  31.0 

9  32.0 

14  80.2 

8  48.0 

26 

14  24.1 

16  6.2 

4  1.4 

9  63.5 

14  27.5 

8  30.2 

26 

14  86.3 

14  58.6 

3  31.6 

10  14.3 

1424.0 

8  12.2 

27 

14'47.9 

14  41.1 

3  1.6 

*  10  34.4 

14  19.9 

7  54.0 

28 

14  68.8 

14  27.7 

2  31.3 

10  53.8 

14  16.0 

7  35.5  1 

29 

16  9.2 

14  13.6 

2  1.0 

11  12.3 

14  9.4 

7  17.0  . 

80 

—16  18.9 

—  18  68.7 

-  130.6 

+  11  30.0 

+  14  8.1 

+  658.4  , 

TABLE  XIII. 

Secular  Variation  of  Eqiiation  of  Time. 

Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Longitude. 


VI* 

vn* 

VIII* 

IX* 

X* 

XI* 

o 

tee. 

fee. 

MC 

Me. 

$ee. 

Me. 

0 

+4 

—  2 

—10 

—16 

—15 

—10 

3 

3 

15 

14 

10 

6 

15 

14 

9 

9 

15 

14 

8 

12 

15 

13 

8 

16 

+  1 

15 

13 

7 

18 

15 

12 

6 

21 

16. 

12 

5 

24 

—1 

15 

11 

6 

27 

16 

11 

4 

80 

—  2 

—10 

—16 

—16 

—10 

—  8 

B 
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TABLE  XIV. 
Perturbathns  of  Equatim  of  Tiim. 

m. 


IL 

0 

100 

280|800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1600 

Me. 

Me. 

Me. 

Me. 

Me. 

Me. 

Me. 

tee. 

Me. 

tee. 

me. 

0 

1.4 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

1.2 

MO 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

300 

0.7 

1.1 

l.l 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

400 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

0.8 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

0.6 

fiOO 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

1.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.0 

600 

L7 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.9 

0.6 

1.3 

2.0 

1.7 

700 

1.9 

1.8 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

1.1 

1.6 

1.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

800 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

900 

0.7 

1.1 

1.7 

1.8 

1.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.8 

1.6 

1.8 

0.7 

1000 

1.4 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.4 

n. 

IV. 

' 

$ee. 

tee. 

M« 

tee. 

•ee. 

•ee. 

tee. 

•ee. 

•ee. 

•te. 

•ee. 

0 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

100 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

200 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0,4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

300 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

400 

0.5 

0.4' 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

500 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

600 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

700 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

^0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

800 

0.6 

0.3 

O.i 

0.3 

0.7 

06 

0.3 

02 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

900 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

1000 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

n. 

V. 

eec. 

Me. 

eae. 

Me. 

tee. 

tee. 

ece. 

•ee.  1  eee.  i  tee. 

•ee. 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

200 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

800 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.1 

0.6 

0.2 

400 

0.8 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

0.3 

fiOO 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

600 

1.3 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

700 

1.6 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

800 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

900 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1000 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

Moon  and  Nutation. 

Me. 

Me.  1  we.  1  «ee. 
0.8     1.0     1.0 

tee. 

tee. 

tee. 

•ee. 

tee. 

•ee. 

tee. 

I. 

0.6 

08 

0.6 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.6 

N. 

0.1 

0.1  1  0.2     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Constant  S'.O 
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TABLE  XV. 


1» 


For  converting  any  given  day  vfUo  the  decimal  part  of  a  yeaf 
of  365  days. 


^ 

JMb 

Feb. 

Muvli 

April 

lUy 

1 

.000 

.086 

.169 

.947 

.898 

.414 

% 

.008 

.088 

.164 

.940 

.881 

.416 

8 

.008 

.090 

.167 

.969 

.384 

.419 

4 

.008 

.098 

.170 

.966 

.887 

.499 

6 

.011 

.006 

.178 

.968 

.840 

.496 

e 

.014 

099 

.176 

.960 

.849 

.497 

7 

.016 

.101 

.178 

.868 

.846 

.480 

8 

.010 

.104 

.181 

.866 

.348 

.488 

» 

.099 

.107 

.184 

.968 

.861 

.486 

!• 

.096 

.110 

.186 

.971 

.868  « 

.438 

11 

.097 

.119 

.180 

874 

.866 

.441 

IS 

.080 

.116 

.109 

.977 

^9 

.444 

19 

.088 

.118 

.106 

.979 

.369 

.446 

U 

.086 

.191 

.197 

.989 

.864 

.440 

1ft 

.088 

.198 

.900 

.986 

.367 

.459 

1ft 

.041 

.196 

.908 

.988 

.870 

.456 

17 

.044 

.199 

.906 

.990 

.878 

.468 

1ft 

•04ft 

.189 

.908 

.998 

.876 

.460 

It 

.048 

.184 

.811 

.996 

.878 

.468 

10 

.009 

.137 

.914 

.999 

.881 

.466 

ftl 

.066 

.140 

.916 

.801 

.884 

.468 

as 

.068 

.149 

.919 

.804  « 

.886 

.471 

» 

.080^ 

.145 

.999 

.807 

.889 

.474 

u 

.068 

.148 

.996 

.810 

.898 

.4rar 

S6 

.066 

.161 

.897 

.819 

.896 

.478 

96 

.068 

.168 

.980 

.316 

.897 

.488 

97 

.071 

.168' 

.988 

.818 

.400 

.486 

98 

.074 

.lOft* 

.988 

.891 

.408 

.488 

9ft 

.077 

.988 

.898 

.408 

.49ft 

3ft 

.078 

.941 

.896 

.408 

.498 

ftt 

.089 

.944 

.411 
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TABLB  XV.,  Co&tiaiied. 


For  converting  any  given  day  into  ike  decimal  part  of  a  year 
of  S65  days. 


W«7 

July 

▲Uffllil 

Bepc 

OCL 

Mdv. 

Dm. 

.496 

.681 

.666 

.748 

.838 

.916 

o 

.499 

.684 

.668 

.761 

.836 

.918 

.601 

.686 

671 

.763 

.838 

.981 

.604 

.689 

.674 

.766 

.841 

.983 

.607 

.698 

.677 

.769 

.844 

.986 

.610 

.696 

.679 

.763 

846 

.939 

.618 

.697 

.688 

.764 

.849 

.981 

.616 

.600 

.686 

.767 

.868 

.934 

.618 

.603 

.688 

.770 

866 

.987 

.681 

.606 

.690 

.773 

.868 

.940 

9688 

.608 

.693 

.776 

.860 

.9«l 

686 

611 

.696 

.778 

.863 

.946 

.689 

614 

.699 

.781 

.866 

.948 

.638 

.616 

.701 

.784 

.868 

.961 

.634 

.619 

.704 

.786 

.871 

.968 

.637 

.688 

.707 

.789 

.874 

.906 

.540 

.686 

.710 

.793 

877 

.969 

.543 

.687 

.718 

.796 

879 

.968 

.546 

.630 

.716 

.797 

.888 

.964 

.548 

.633 

.718 

.800 

886 

.967 

.551 

.636 

.781 

.803 

888 

.910 

83 

.653 

.638 

.733 

806 

890 

.973 

83 

.556 

.641 

.736 

.808 

898 

.976 

84 

.559 

.644 

,739 

.811 

896 

.978 

3fi 

.563 

.647 

.731 

.814 

.899 

.981 

86 

.664 

.649 

.734 

.816 

.901 

.984 

87 

.667 

.668 

.737 

.819 

.904 

.986 

88 

.670 

.666 

.740 

.838 

.907 

.989 

89 

.673 

.668 

.743 

.886 

.910 

.998 

90 

.676 

.660 

.746 

.887 

.913 

.996 

ai 

.678 

.663 

.830 

.987 
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For  convertifig  tme  into  decimal  parts  of  a  day. 


Bonn    j 

WDOtM 

8.c«k 

h. 

m. 

m. 

■. 

s. 

1 

.04167 

1 

.00069 

31 

.08168 

1 

.00001 

31 

.00036 

8 

.08383 

8 

.00139 

33 

.03333 

8 

.0000^ 

33 

.00037 

3 

.18500 

3 

.00308 

33 

3 

.00003 

33 

.00038 

4 

.16667 

4 

.00378 

34 

.03861 

4 

.00006 

34 

.00089 

6 

.80633 

6 

.00347 

36 

.08430 

6 

.00006 

36 

.00040 

6 

.80000 

6 

.00417 

86 

.03600 

6 

.00007 

36 

.00048 

7 

.89167 

7 

.00466 

37 

.08669 

7 

.00006 

37 

.00043 

8 

.33833 

8 

.00666 

38 

.03639 

8 

.00009 

38 

.00044 

9 

.87600 

9 

.00636 

39 

.08708 

9 

.00010 

39 

.00046 

10 

.41667 

10 

.00694 

40 

.08778 

10 

.00018 

40 

.00046 

11 

.46833 

U 

.00764 

41 

.08847 

11 

.00013 

41 

.00047 

13 

.60000 

18 

.00883 

43 

.03917 

18 

.00014 

43 

.00049 

13 

.64167 

13 

.00903 

43 

.03986 

13 

.00016 

43 

.00060 

U 

.68333 

14 

.00973 

44 

.03066 

14 

.00016 

44 

.00061 

16 

.68600 

16 

01043 

46 

.03136 

16 

.00017 

45 

.00068 

16 

.66667 

16 

.01111 

46 

.03194 

16 

.00018 

46 

.00063 

17 

.70833 

17 

.01180 

47 

.03364 

17 

.00030 

47 

.00064 

18 

.76000 

18 

.01860 

48 

.03333 

18 

.00031 

48 

.00066 

19 

.79167 

19 

.01319 

49 

.03403 

19 

.00083 

49 

.00067 

80 

.88333 

80 

.01389 

60 

.03478 

SO 

.00038 

60 

.00068 

81 

.87600 

81 

01468 

61 

.08648 

31 

.00084 

61 

.00069 

88 

.91667 

88 

.01688 

68 

.03611 

33 

.00086 

68 

.00060 

88 

.968i3 

83 

01697 

63 

.03680 

33 

.00087 

93 

.00061 

84 

1.00000 

84 

.01667 

54 

.03750 

34 

.00038 

64 

.00063 

36 

.01736 

66 

.08819 

36 

65 

.00064 

86 

.01806 

66 

.03889* 

36 

.00030 

66 

.00066 

37 

.01875 

67 

.03968 

37 

.00031 

67 

.00066 

38 

.01944 

68 

.04088 

38 

.00038 

68 

.00067 

39 

.08014 

69 

.04097 

39 

.00034 

69 

.00068 

80 

.03083 

60 

.04167 

30 

.00035  160 

.00069 
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TABLE  XVn. 


For  convertifig  Minutes  and  Seconds  of  a  degree^  into  lie 
decimal  division  of  the 


MlBQtM 

flecMdi        1 

/ 

/ 

// 

«» 

1 

.<U667  .  81 

.61667 

1 

.00098  1  81 

J00861 

8 

.03883 

88 

8 

.00066 

88 

.00689 

8 

.05000 

38 

.66000 

3 

4 

.00088 

88 

.00917 

4 

.06067 

34 

.<6667 

.00111 

84 

.00944 

5 

.06333 

36 

.68833 

6 

.00189 

86 

.00978 

6 

.10000 

36 

.60000 

6 

.00167 

86 

.01000 

7 

.11667 

37 

.61667 

7 

.00194 

87 

^1098 

8 

.18883 

38 

.63883 

8 

.00883 

88 

.01066 

9 

.16000 

30 

.66000 

9 

.00860 

98 

.01088 

10 

.16667 

40 

.66667. 

10 

.00878 

40 

JOUll 

11 

.18383 

^1 

.68883 

11 

.00806 

41 

.01189 

18 

.90000 

43 

.70000 

19 

.00388 

48 

.61167 

13 

.91667 

43 

.71667 

18 

.00861 

48 

.01194 

14 

.83333 

44 

.73888 

14 

.00889 

44 

.01889 

16 

.36000 

46 

.76000 

16 

.00417 

46 

.01860 

16 

.96667 

46 

.76667 

16 

.00444 

46 

^1878 

17 

.88833 

47 

.78333 

17 

!00478 

47 

.01806 

18 

.80000 

48 

.80000 

18 

v00600 

48 

.01888 

19 

.81667 

49 

.81667 

19 

.00688 

49 

.01861 

90 

.88383 

60 

.88383 

80 

.00666 

60 

41889 

91 

.86000 

61 

.86000 

81 

.00688 

61 

.01417 

89 

.86667 

68 

.86667 

88 

.00611 

68 

.014U 

88 

.88883 

63 

.88888 

88 

.00689 

68 

.01478 

84 

.40000 

64 

.90000 

84 

.00667 

64 

.01600 

96 

.41667 

66 

.91667 

86 

.00094 

66 

.01688 

86 

.48888 

66 

.98888 

86 

.00799 

66 

.01666 

87 

.46000 

67 

.96000 

87 

.00760 

67 

.01688 

88 

.46667 

68 

,96667 

88 

.00778 

68 

.01611 

89 

.48888 

69 

.98888 

89 

.00806 

88 

.01689 

90 

.60000 

60 

1.00000 

80 

.00888 

60 

.01667 
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T«i».|  3f.Long. 

Long.Pcrl|  I 

11 

m 

IV 

V 

N 

VI 

vn) 

1830 

910  87  46.9 

to/// 
9  10  0  54 

228 

279 

169 

586 

768 

619 

889 

862  1 

1881 

9  10  88  87.4 

910  155 

588 

278 

793 

180 

842 

673 

885 

896  { 

1838B. 

9  10  9  7.9 

9  10  2  57 

948 

278 

418 

661 

826 

627 

482 

480 

1888 

9  iO  53  56.8 

910  3  59 

342 

260 

47 

194 

11 

661 

764 

464 

1884 

9  10  39  37.8 

910  5  0 

702 

279 

671 

725 

96 

734 

11 

498 

1886 

9  10  25  17.8 

910  6  2 

68. 

279 

296 

266 

179 

788 

257 

682 

1836B. 

9  10  10  56.4 

9  10  7  8 

422 

278 

920 

788 

264 

648 

604 

666 

1887 

9  10  56  47.8 

9  10  8  5 

816 

280 

549 

321 

848 

895 

787 

600 

1888 

9  10  41  87.8 

9  10  9  6 

176 

279 

173 

652 

432 

949 

38 

684 

1889 

9  10  27  8.3 

910  10  8 

536 

279 

798 

383 

611 

8 

279 

668 

1840B. 

910  12  48.8 

9  10  11  9 

896 

278 

422 

915 

601 

66 

626 

702 

1841 

9  10  67  87.7 

9  10  12  11 

290 

260 

51 

447 

685 

110 

WMFW 

809, 

.786 

1848 

9  10  43  18.2 

9  10  13  12 

650 

279 

676 

979 

770 

164 

55 

1  *€PV 

770 

1843 

9  10  28  56.8 

9  10  14  14 

10 

279 

800 

510 

654 

216 

801 

804 

1844B. 

9  10  14  89^ 

9  10  15  15 

370 

278 

924 

41 

938 

272 

548 

888 

1846 

9  10  69  88.2 

9  10  16  17 

764 

860 

553 

574 

28 

826 

881 

872 

1846 

9  10  45  8.7 

9  10  17  19 

124 

280 

177 

106 

107 

879 

77 

906 

1847 

9  10  30  49.2 

9  10  18  20 

464 

279 

802 

687 

191 

483 

824 

940 

1848B. 

9101(6  29.8 

9  10  19  22 

644 

278 

427 

166 

276 

487 

570 

974 

1849 

911  1,18.6 

9  10  20  23 

238 

260 

55 

790 

360 

540 

868 

8 

1860 

910  46  59.2 

9  10  21  25 

598 

280 

680 

281 

444 

504 

99 

41 

1851 

9  10  32  39.7 

9  10  22  26 

956 

279 

304 

762 

629 

646 

346 

75 
100 

186SB. 

9  10  18  20.2 

910  23  26 

319 

278 

929 

294 

613 

701 

592 

1868 

911  3  9.1 

910  24  29 

713 

28b 

557 

827 

697 

765 

875 

148 

1864 

9  10  48  49.6 

9  10  25  81 

73 

280 

182 

356 

782 

809 

121 

177 

1866 

9  10  34  30.2 

9  1026  32 

433 

279 

806 

S89 

866 

868 

368 

211 

1866B. 

9  10  20  10.7 

9  1027  34 

793 

279 

480 

421 

950 

916 

614 

245 

1867 

9  11  4  59.6 

91028  85 

187 

281 

60 

958 

85 

970 

897 

279 

11858 

9  10  60  40.1 

91029  87 

547 

280 

684 

486 

119 

24 

144 

313 

1 1)868 

9  10  36  20.7 

91030  89 

907 

279 

806 

16 

203 

78 

890 

847 

18806. 

9  10  22  1.2 

9  103140 

267 

279 

988 

547 

288 

181 

636 

381 

1861 

9  11  6  60.1 

9  10  32  42 

661 

261 

662 

80 

372 

185 

919 

416 

1888 

9  10  52  30.6 

9  10  33  43 

21 

280 

186 

612 

456 

289 

166 

449 

1868 

9  10  88  11.1 

9  10  34  45 

381 

260 

610 

143 

541 

292 

412 

488 

1864B. 

9  10  23  61.7 

9  10  35  46 

741 

279 

436 

674 

625 

846 

669 

517 

1866 

9  11  8  40.5 

91086  48 

135 

281 

64 

207 

709 

400 

941 

661 

1866 

9  10  54  21.1 

9  10  37  49 

495 

260 

688 

788 

794 

453 

188 

686 

1867 

9  10  40  1.6 

9  10  38  51 

655 

260 

318 

270 

878 

607 

484 

619 

1868B. 

9  10  25  42.2 

9  10  89  52 

215 

279 

987 

801 

982 

561 

681 

668 

1869 

9  11  10  81.0 

9  10  40  54 

609 

281 

666 

884 

47 

615 

968 

687 

IWO   9  10  60  11.6  19  10  4166 

969  280  1 

190 

866 

181 

668 

210 

711 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Sun^s  Motions  for  Months. 


Months 

M.   Long. 

Per. 

I 

n 

in 

ntj 

V 

N 

VI 

vn 

Jairatiy 

9     O       '       /r 

0  0  0  0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Febniary 

1  0  33  18.2 

6 

47 

86 

138 

46 

7 

5 

185 

8 

March 

cCom. 
iBi.. 

1  38  9  11.4 

10 

993 

168 

863 

86 

14 

9 

141 

6 

1  3^  8  19.8 

10 

37 

164 

867 

87 

14 

9 

178 

6 

Apiil 

(Com. 
iBi.. 

3  88  43  39.7 

16 

48 

846 

401 

131 

21 

13 

366 

8 

3  89  41  38.0 

16 

76 

849 

406 

183 

21 

13 

308 

8 

M«y 

j  Com. 
iBie. 

8  38  16  39.6 

20 

69 

389 

634 

176 

28 

18 

366 

11 

3  39  15  47.9 

20 

93 

381 

638 

176 

28 

18 

891 

11 

June 

(Com. 
iBit. 

4  38  49  67.9 

36 

110 

414 

672 

220 

36 

22 

480 

14 

4  39  49  6.3 

26 

144 

416 

676 

221 

36 

23 

516 

14 

Juir 

Com. 
Bis. 

5  88  34  7.8 

31 

189 

496 

806 

263 

41 

87 

569 

17 

•  39  33  16.1 

31 

163 

499 

810 

266 

42 

37 

606 

17 

Aug.   , 

Com. 
(Bis. 

6  38  67  36.1 

36 

188 

680 

943 

309 

49 

31 

694 

80 

6  29  66  34.4 

36 

316 

688 

948 

310 

49 

31 

730 

SO 

Sep. 

Com. 
Bis. 

7  29  30  44.2 

41 

838 

666 

81 

364 

66 

36 

819 

83 

8  0  29  52.6 

41 

868 

668 

86 

366 

66 

36 

866 

83 

Oct. 

Com. 
iBis. 

8  29  4  64.1 

46 

860 

748 

816 

397 

63 

40 

908 

36 

9  0  4  3.6 

46 

884 

760 

819 

399 

63 

40 

944 

86 

Not. 

(  Com. 
tBis. 

9  29  38  12.6 

61 

300 

838 

363 

443 

70 

45 

33 

88 

10  6  37  20.7 

61 

333 

836 

357 

444 

70 

^ 

69 

88 

Dee. 

(Com. 
iBis. 

10  29  12  22.3 

66 

313 

916 

486 

486 

77 

131 

31 

11  0  11  30.6 

66 

347 

917  491 

488 

77U9 

,158 

31 

TABLE  XX. 


SyLn's 

Motions 

for  Days  and  Hours. 

S^ 

M.  Long. 

Per. 

T 

II 

m 

IV|V 

N| 

VI 

VII 

Rn. 

JiOng. 

1 
VI 

n 

m 

1 

0    '    f» 
0  0  0.0 

It 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

3  87.8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0  69  8.3 

0 

84 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

36 

0' 

4  66.7 

8 

0 

3 

1  58  16.7 

0 

68 

5 

9 

3 

0 

73 

7  83.5 

4 

4 

3  67  86.0 

0 

101 

8 

13 

4 

1 

109 

9  61.4 

6 

" 

6 

3  66  33.3 

1 

186 

11 

18 

6 

1 

146 

13  19.3 

7 

6 

4  66  41.6 

1 

169 

14 

38 

r 

1 

181 

14  47.1 

8 

7 

6  6460.0 

1 

803 

16 

27 

9 

1 

818 

17  14.9 

10 

1 

* 

8 

6  53  58.3 

1 

336 

19 

31 

10 

3 

864 

19  48.8 

11 

1 

9 

7  53  6.6 

1 

270 

88 

36 

18 

3 

290 

83  10.6 

13 

1I3 

10 

8  58  16.0 

1 

304 

25 

40 

13 

3 

827 

34  38.6 

14 

3 

11 

9  61  88.3 

2 

338 

27 

44 

16 

3 

368 

37  6.3 

16 

13 

10  60  31.6 

2 

371 

80 

49 

16 

8 

899 

39  84.2 

17 

13 

11  49  40.0 

2 

406 

33 

63 

17 

8 

436 

83  8.0 

18 

14 

18  48  48.8 

3 

439 

36 

68 

19 

3 

478 

34  89.9 

20 

16 

13  4766.6 

3 

473 

38 

63 

20 

3 

608 

36  57.7 

31 

16 

14  47  4.9 

3 

606 

41 

67 

28 

644 

39  85.6 

83 

17 

16  46  13.8 

8 

640 

44 

71 

83 

681 

41  53.4 

84 

18 

16  4681.6 

3 

674 

47 

76 

86 
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44 

3.9 

1.9 
1.9 
LI 
0.8 

+  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

190 

15.9 

14.8 

3.5 

690 

16.2 

14.7 

3.3 

800 

+  16.3 

+  16.1 

+  8.9 

700 

—  16.6 

-15.0 

—  9.8 

810 

16.6 

15.4 

2.4 

710 

16.9 

15.3 

3.2 

Juno. 
10 
90 
80 

880 

16.9 

15.6 

1.8 

720 

17.1 

15.4 

1.6 

0.4 
—  0.0 

+  0.4 

0.5 
0.6 
0.5 

830 
840 

17.1 
17.8 

15.7 
16.9 

12 
0.7 

730 
740 

17.2 
17.3 

15.7 
16.9 

1.1 
—  0.6 

860 

+  17.3 

+  15.9 

+  0.1 

750 

—  17.3 

—  16.9 

+  0.1 

860 

17.3 

16.9 

—  0.5 

760 

17.2 

15.9 

0.7 

90 

30 

0.7 
1.0 

1.2 

04 

870 

17.2 

16.7 

l.l 

770 

17.1 

15.7 

1.2 

o!3 

—0.1 

880 
890 

17.1 
16.9 

16.6 
15.4 

1.6 
8.2 

780 
790 

16.9 
16.6 

15.4 
15.3 

1.8 
2.4 

800 

+  16.6 

+  16.1 

—  8.8 

800 

-16.8 

-16.0 

+  2.9 

Aug. 

810 

16.3 

14.8 

3.3 

810 

15.9 

14.7 

S*! 

9 
19 
99 

1.3 
1.2 
0.9 

+  0.0 
0.4 
0.4 

880 

15.8 

14.6 

3.9 

880 

15.5 

14.2 

4.0 

830 

15.8 

14.1 

4.4 

830 

15.0 

13.8 

4.6 

840 

14.8 

13.6 

4.9 

840 

14.4 

13.9 

5.0 

Sept. 

350 

+  14.8 

4.13.0 
18.4 

—  6.4 

850 

_13.8 

—  19.6 

+  6.6 

8 

0.6 

0.5 

360 

13.5 

6.9 

860 

13.1 

19.0 

6.9 

18 
98 

+  0.2 
—  0.2 

0.5 
0.6 

370 

12.8 

11.7 

6.3 

870 

12.4 

11.4 

6.8 

880 

12.0 

ll.l 

6.7 

680 

11.6 

10.6 

6.7 

Oct. 

300 

11.8 

10.3 

7.1 

890 

10.8 

9.9 

7.1 

8 

0.6 

0.5 

400 

+  ia4 

+  9.4 
8.7 

—  7.6 

900 

—  10.0 

—  9.1 

+  7.5 

18 

1.0 

0.3 

410 

9.5 

7.8 

910 

9.1 

8.4 

7.8 

98 

1.9 

0.9 

480 

8.5 

7.8 

8.1 

990 

8.8 

7.6 

8.1 

Not. 

480 

7.5 

6.9 

8.4 

930 

7.2 

6.8 

8.3 

7 

1.9 

+  0.0 

440 

6.5 

6.0 

8.7 

940 

6.2 

6.7 

8.6 

17 

1.9 

0.9 

450 

+  6.5 

+  4.« 

—  8.9 

950 

—  6.2 

—  4.8 

+  8.7 

97 

1.0 

0.4 

460 

4.4 

4.0 

9.0 

960 

4.2 

3.9 

8.9 

Dec 

470 

3.3 

8.0 

9.8 

970 

3.9 

9.9 

9.0 

7 

0.6 

0.6 

480 

8.3 

2.1 

9.3 

980 

9.1 

2.0 

9.1 

17 

—  0.9 

0.6 

490 

i.r 

1.0 

9.3 

990 

1.0 

1.0 

9.1 

97 

+  0.3 

0.6 

600 

+  0.0 

+  00 

—  9.3 

1000 

—  0.0 

-  O.Ol  +  9.2 

87 

+  0.6 

—  0.5. 
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TABLE  XXIX 


ai 


Lunar  Equation^  i si  pott 
Argument  L 


Lunar  Equatiouy  2d  part. 
Arguments  L  and  VL 
I. 


I 

Eqna 

I 

7.5 

0 

7.6 

500 

10 

8.0 

510 

7.0 

20 

8.4 

520 

6.6 

30 

8.9 

530 

6.1 

40 

9.4 

540 

5.6 

50 

9.8 

550 

5.2 

60 

10.3 

560 

4.7 

70 

10.7 

570 

4.3 

80 

11.1 

580 

3.9 

90 

11.5 

590 

3.5 

100 

11.9 

600 

3.1 

110 

12.3 

610 

2.7 

120 

12.6 

620 

2.4 

130 

13.0 

630 

2.0 

140 

13.3 

640 

1.7 

150 

13.6 

650 

1.4 

160 

13.8 

660 

1.2 

170 

14.1 

670 

0.9 

180 

14.3 

680 

0.7 

190 

14.5 

690 

0.5 

200 

14.6 

700 

0.4 

210 

14.8 

710 

0.2 

220 

14.9 

720 

0.1 

230 

14.9 

730 

0.1 

240 

15.0 

740 

0.0 

250 

)5.0 

750 

0.0 

260 

15.0 

760 

0.0 

270 

14.9 

770 

0.1 

280 

14.9 

780 

0.1 

290 

14.8 

790 

0.2 

300 

14.6 

800 

0.4 

310 

14.5 

810 

0.5 

320 

14.2 

820 

0.7 

330 

14.1 

830 

0.9 

340 

13.8 

840 

1.2 

350 

13.6 

850 

1.4 

360 

13.3 

860 

1.7 

370 

13.0 

870 

2.0 

380 

12.0 

880 

2.4 

390 

12.3 

890 

2.7 

400 

11.9 

900 

3.1 

410 

11.5 

910 

3.5 

420 

11.1 

920 

3.9 

430 

10.7 

930 

4.3 

440 

10.3 

940 

4.7 

450 

9.8 

950 

5.2 

460 

9.4 

960 

5.6 

470 

8.9 

970 

6.1 

480 

84 

980 

6.6 

490 

8.0 

990 

7.0 

500 

7.5 

1000 

7.5 

VI 

0 

GO 

100 

160  200 

1 

250 

300 

350 

'400 

460 

600 

T/ 

^' 

// 

//   // 

~ 

~ 

"7r 

// 

~ 

~ 

0 

L3 

i.a 

1.2 

1.1  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

50 

1,5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3  1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

1.7 

K6 

1.7 

1.4  1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

150 

1.9 

t.9 

t.8 

1.6  1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

200 

1.9 

2,0 

Z.O 

1.7 1 1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

250 

2.0 

20 

2.0 

1.8  j  1.6 

1.6 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

300 

1.9 

19 

1.9 

1.9  1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

350 

L8 

1.9 

,1.9 

1.9  1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

400 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9'  1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

450 

1,5 

1,5 

1.6 

1.7:1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

500 

1.3 

14 

1.4 

1.5,1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

550 

l.l 

li^ 

1.2 

1.4:1.6 

1.7 

i.v:i7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

600 

1.0 

1.0 

11 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

650 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

700 

0,7 

'0.tN).8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

750 

0  6 

O.fi  0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

T.3 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

800 

07 

0.7  0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1,2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

860 

07 

a.  ft 

'0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

900 

09 

n  t> 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

960 

1.1 

]  0 

'  1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

0 

Liil  12 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

I.                      1 

VI  ,500 

550 

600 

650 

700 

750 

800 

850 

900 

950 

1000 

__ 

__. 

___ 

_ 

.^ 

_ 

_. 

■  , 

^» 

// 

«/ 

ff 

/• 

// 

ff 

// 

0t 

// 

/• 

*» 

0 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4  1.3 

50 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5  1.6 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7  1.7 

150 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8  1.9 

200 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

250 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

300 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

350 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

400 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

450 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

500 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

550 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

600 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

650 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

700 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

750 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

800 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

l.l 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

850 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

900 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

950  1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

0  1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5  1.6  1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

Constant  l".8. 
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TABLE  XXX 


Perturbations  produced  by  Femtt. 

Arguments  II  and  III. 

IIL 


u. 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

I30l 

" 

„ 

/ 

ff 

// 

" 

*' 

„ 

•» 

// 

f* 

Mr 

0 

21.6 

30.8 

19.8 

19.0 

17.9 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 

14.0 

13.3 

138  135 

12.3 

30 

23.1 

32.7 

21.6 

31.0 

30.1 

19.3 

18.4 

17.4 

16.4 

15.5 

14.5  13.8;  13.4' 

40 

23.5 

23.2 

22.9 

22.7 

22.0 

21.1 

20.4 

19.5 

18.7 

17.9 

16.9 

16.1 

15.3] 

60  '.  22.2 

22.5 

23.1 

22.7 

23.8 

22.5 

21.9 

21.3 

20.5 

19.9 

19.1 

18.2 

17.4! 

:   80  20.0 

20.7 

21.4 

21.7 

32.1 

22.3 

22.2 

22.3 

21.7 

31.3 

30.7 

19.9 

19-8 

100 

17.6 

18.6 

19.2 

19.9 

20.5 

21.0 

21.6 

21.7 

J1.6 

31.6 

31.5 

31.1 

30.5 

120 

15.3 

16.0 

16.9 

17.7 

18.4 

19.2 

19.8 

20.2 

20.7 

30.8 

21.1 

21.1 

30.8 

140 

13.6 

14.2 

14.S 

15.5 

16.2 

17.0 

17.6 

18.3 

19.0 

19.4 

30.0 

20.0 

30.4 

160 

12.7 

13.2 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.0 

15.7 

16.4 

17.0 

17.3 

18.1 

18.7 

19.3 

180 

12.7 

12.9 

13.1 

13.5 

13.9 

14.0 

14.5 

14.8 

15.0 

15.8 

16.4 

16.8 

17.3 

200 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.4 

13.7 

13.8 

14.1 

14,2 

14.5 

14.5 

14.8 

15.3 

16.0 

220 

13.5 

13.6 

13.9 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.3 

14.5 

14.6 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

340 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14.6 

14.8 

14.8 

14.9 

16.1 

15.1 

15.1 

14.9 

14.8 

360 

12.8 

13.3 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.0 

15.3 

15.6 

15.5 

15.5 

15.6 

15.6 

15.6 

280 

11.5 

12.3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.0 

14.6 

15.1 

15.4 

16.0 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

300 

10.1 

10.9 

11.3 

12.1 

12.9 

13.7 

14.2 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

16.4 

16.5 

16.T 

320 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.6 

11.3 

12.0 

12.9 

13.7 

14.3 

15.0 

15.8 

16.3 

16.8 

340 

6.9 

7.5 

8.1 

8.4 

9.4 

10.1 

11.1 

11.9 

12.7 

13.6 

14.4 

16.3 

16.0 

360 

6.5 

6.5 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10.8 

11.5 

13.6 

13.4 

14.4 

380 

6.8 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

9.6 

10.6 

11.4 

13.4 

400 

7.5 

7.1 

6.7 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

7.5 

7.9 

8.7 

9.4 

10.3 

420 

9.1 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

T6.2 

6.7 

6.8 

7.3 

7.8 

8.4 

440 

10.6 

9.8 

9.0 

8.6 

7.9 

7.2 

6.7 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

460 

12.1 

11.5 

10.5 

9.6 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

480  13.6 

12.8 

11.9 

ll.O 

10.4 

9.6!  8.8 

8.2 

7.7 

7.3 

6.8 

6.4 

6.5 

600  15.1 

14.4 

13.4 

12.4 

11.6 

10.8 '  10.1 

9.3 

8.6 

8.1 

7.6 

7.1 

6.8 

620 '  16.5 

16.6 !  14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3' 11.3 

10.5 

9.7 

9.1 

8.6 

7.9 

7.4 

640  18.1 1  17.6 

104 

15.5 

14.5 

13.7  12.8 

11.8 

11.1 

10.4 

9.7 

8.9 

8.3 

560 

20.4  1  19.3 

18.2 

17.6 

16.5!  15.4  14.4 

13.4 

12.7 

11.6 

10.8 

10.2 

9.3 

580 

22.8  21.7 

20.7 

19.7 

18.4 

17.6  16.6 

15.5 

14.3 

13.4 

13.6 

11.6 

10.6 

600 

25.2  24.1 

23.1 

22.2 

21.2 

19.9  18.6 

17.8 

16.6 

16.6 

14.5 

13.4 

13.6 

620 

27.3  26.5 

25.6 

24.7 

23.5 

22.5  ,'21.6 

20.4 

19.0 

18.1 

16.8 

15.7 

14.7 

640 

29.0  28.5 

27.7 

26.9 

26.2 

25.1  24.1 

22.0 

21.8 

30.8 

19.6 

18.4 

17.3 

660 

29.8  29.6 

29.2 

28.5 

28.1 

27.4  26.6 

25.6 

24.5 

33.4 

33.5 

31.3 

19.8 

680 

29.7  29.6 

29.5 

29.5 

29.1 

2S.8  1  28.2 

27.6 

27.0 

36.0 

35.0 

33.8 

23.8 

700 

28.8  29.2 

29.3 

29.5  29.5 

29.5  j  29.2 

28.8 

28.4 

37.8 

37.3 

36.4 

35.3 

720 

26.9  27.6 

29.3 

29.0 

29.2 

29.4  29.4 

29.3 

39.1 

38.9 

38.4 

37.9 

37.3 

740 

24.7  25.7 

26.6 

27.3 

27.9 

28.5,29.1 

29.0 

29.2 

29.3 

39.1 

38.8 

38.4 

760 

22.2  23.5 

24.3 

25.3 

26.2 

27.0 '  27.6 

28.3 

28.6 

38.7 

38.9 

39.1 

39.0 

780 

19.6  21.0 

22.0 

23.2 

34.2 

25.1!  25.9 

26.7 

37.3 

37.8 

38.4 

38.5 

38.7 

800 

17.2  18.5 

19.3 

20.9 

21.8 

22.9  j  23.9 

25.0 

35.8 

36.4 

36.9 

87.6 

38.1 

830 

15.2  15.9 

17.0 

18.4 

18.9 

20.7,21.7 

22.8 

33.8 

34.8 

35.6 

36.2 

36.6 

840 

13.2  14.0 

15.0 

10.0 

17.0 

18.2 ,  18.8 

20.3 

31.7 

38.7 

33.6 

34.5 

35.3 

860 

11.5  12.2 

13.0 

13.9 

14.9 

15.9;  17.1 

18.0 

18.9 

30.3 

31.4 

33.6 

33.5 

880 

11.0  11.2 

11.5 

12.2 

13.0 

13.7 ,  14.8 

15.7 

16.8 

18.1 

19.1 

30.3 

21.1 

900 

11.2  10.2 

10.9 

11.5 

12.5 

12.1 

12.8 

13.7 

14.6 

16.5 

16.6 

17.9 

18.5 

920 

12.1  11.6 

11.5 

11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

12.1 

13.7 

13.4 

14.4 

15.2 

16.4 

940 

14.0  13.3 

12.6  12.3 

11.6 

11.5 

11.3 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

13.8 

13.3 

14.2 

960 

16.7  15.6 

14.6 

13.7 

13.1 

12.5 

11.9 

11.7 

11.6 

11.4 

11.7 

13.1 

12.6 

980 

19.5  18.3 

17.3 

16.4 

15.2 

14.2 

13.4 

12.7 

13.3 

13.0 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

1000 

21,6  30.8 

19.8 

19.0 

17.9 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 
70 

14.0 
80 

13.3. 

13.8 

13.5 

12.3 

0   10 

30 

30 

40 

60 

60 

90 

00 

110 

120 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Vemu. 
Arguments  II  and  m. 

in. 


11." 

120  1^  140 

150  I  160 

170 

180 

190  200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

// 

„ 

ft 

//  1  ^/ 

// 

ff 

"  1  " 

*» 

// 

// 

,t 

0 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4  1 12.8 

13.3 

13.9 

14.7,15.6 

16.5 

17.7 

18.8 

20.1 

so 

13.4 

12.9 

12.6 

12.3  :  12.2 

12.4 

12.9 

13.3 ,  14.0 

14.6 

15.5 

16.4 

17.3 

40 

15.3 

14.4 

14.0 

13.5  i  18.0 

12.9 

12.6 

12.6  13.1 

13.5 

14.0 

14.4 

15.4 

60 

17.4 ;  16.7 

16.0 

15.2  i  14.5 

14.0 

13.6 

13.3  13.2 

13.2 

13.4 

13.5 

14.1 

80 

19.3  18.7 

17.7 

17.1 

16.4 

16.9 

15.4 

14.6 1  14.3 

13.9 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

100 

20.5  1  20.2 

19.5 

18.9 

18.2 

17.6 

17.1 

16.3 

16.9 

15.4 

14.8 

14.6 

14.3 

120 

20.8 

20.7 

20.4 

20.0 

19.7 

19.2 

18.5 

18.0 

17.3 

16.9 

16.5 

16.2 

15.6 

140 

20.4 

20.4 

20.2 

20.0 

20.1 

19.7 

19.5 

19.3 

18.8 

18.2 

17.7 

17.4 

17.0 

160 

19.2 

19.1 

19.4 

19.7 

19.5 

19.6 

19.3 

19.6 

19.2 

19.0 

18.7 

18.4 

18.1 

180 

17.2 

17.7 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

18.8 

18,4 

18.8 

19.0 

19.0 

18.9 

181^6 

18.5 

200 

16.0 

16.2 

16.6 

16.8 

17.5 

17.6 

17.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

220 

14.8 

15.0 

15.3 

15.7 

16.1 

16.2 

16.6 

16.8 

17.1 

17.5 

17.1 

17.4 

17.6 

240 

14.8 

14.7 

14.8 

IS.O 

15.1 

15.4 

15.7 

15.8 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

16.3 

16.4 

260 

15.6 

15.7 

15.3 

14.8 

16.0 

15.0 

15.1 

15.0 

16.1 

15.2 

15.2 

15.1 

15.3 

280 

16.2 

16.2 

f6.2  15.9 

15.8 

16.8 

15.5 

15.4 

15.1 

14.9 

14.8 

14.7 

15.0 

300 

16.7 

17.0 

17.1 

16.9 

16.9 

16.6 

18.5 

16.3 

15.9 

15.7 

15.2 

14.9 

14.8 

320 

16.8 

17.3 

17.5 

17.6 

17.7 

.17.6 

17.5 

17.2 

17.0 

16.8 

16.5 

16.1 

15.6 

340 

16.0 

16.4 

17.2 

r/,8 

17.9 

18.1 

18.3 

18.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.5 

17.3 

16.8 

860 

14.4 

15.2 

16.0 

16.7 

17.4 

18.1 

18.4 

18.6 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.7 

18.4 

380 

12.4 

13.4 

14.3 

15.3 

16.1 

16.9 

17.5 

18.1 

18.6 

19.1 

19.3 

19.5 

19.6 

4«0 

10.3 

11.2 

12.3 

13.2 

14.2 

15.1 

16.0 

16.8 

17.8 

18.4 

18.8 

19.3 

19.8 

420 

8.4 

9.2 

10.0 

11,0 

12.2 

13.0 

14.1 

15.0 

15.9 

16.9 

17.7 

18.5 

19.0 

440 

7.1 

7.8 

8.4 

9.0 

9.9 

10.9 

11.8 

12.9 

13.8 

14.9 

16.0 

16.7 

17.8 

460 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

7.4 

8.1 

9.0 

9.7 

10.6 

11.7 

12.6 

13.8 

14.6 

15.9 

480 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.4 

11.5 

12.5 

13.5 

500 

6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

8.2 

8.6 

9.4 

10.4  11.3| 

520 

7.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.b 

6.3 

6.1 

6.3 

6.6 

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.8 

9.3 

640 

8.2 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

560 

9.2 

8.6 

7.9 

7.5 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6,5 

6.9 

680 

10.6 

9.8 

9.1 

8.4 

7.7 

7.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

6.7 

5,9 

6.0 

,600 

12.6 

11.4 

10.5 

9.5 

8.7 

8.1 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.6 

620 

14.7 

13.5 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.3 

6.7 

6.2 

5.6 

5.2 

040 

17JJ 

16.2 

14.9 

13.7 

12.5 

11.4 

10.4 

9.6 

8.7 

7.8 

7.0 

6.6 

6.9 

660 

19.8 

19.0 

17.6 

16.5 

15.1 

13.9 

12.8 

11.5 

10.5 

9.6 

8.6 

7.7 

6.9 

680 

22.8 

21.7 

20.4 

19.3 

18.1 

16.8 

15.7 

14.2 

13.0 

11.9 

10.7 

9.6 

8.6 

700 

25.2 

24.3 

23.3 

22.1 

20.7 

19.7 

18.5 

17.3 

16.0 

14.3 

13.4 

12.1 

U.O 

720 

27.3 

26.4 

26.7 

24.5 

23.7 

22.5 

21.1 

20.2 

18.8 

17.7 

16.4 

16.3 

13.9 

740 

28.4 

27.7 

27.4 

26.6 

25.9 

24.9 

24.0 

22.8 

21.5 

20.6 

19.2 

18.1 

16.8 

760 

29.0 

28.7 

28.3 

27.8 

27.3 

26.8 

26.9 

25.2 

24.3 

23.0 

21.7 

20.7 

19.7 

780 

28.7 

28.7 

28.8 

28.7 

28.3 

28.0 

27.2 

26.1 

20.1 

25.2 

24.3 

23.3 

22.2 

800 

28.1 

28.3 

28.4 

28.5 

28.5 

28.4 

28.2 

27.3 

27.3 

26.7 

25.9 

25.1 

24.4 

820 

26.6 

27.3 

27.8 

28.1 

28.3 

28.1 

28.1 

28.0 

27.9 

27.7 

27.2 

26.5 

25.9 

840 

26.3 

26.2 

26.7 

27.2 

27.5 

27.9 

28.1 

28.1 

27.9 

27.9 

27.6 

273 

27.2 

860 

23.5 

24.5 

25.1 

25.9 

26.6 

27.1 

27.4 

27.7 

27.9 

28.0 

27.9 

27.7 

27.5 

880 

21.1 

22.4 

23.3 

24.2 

25.1 

25.8 

26.5 

27.0 

27.3 

27.5 

27.8 

28.0 

27.7 

900 

18.5 

20.1 

21.3 

22.1 

23.1 

24,7 

25.0 

25.7 

26.3 

26.9 

27.3 

27.5 

27.6 

920 

16.4 

17.7 

18.4 

20.0 

21.0 

22.2 

28.0 

23.9 

24.9 

25.7 

26.2 

26.9 

27.3 

940 

14.2 

14.9 

16.1 

17.5 

18.2 

19.6 

20.8 

21.9 

23.0 

23.9 

24.7 

25.7 

26.1 

960 

12.6 

13^ 

14.1 

14.4 

15.9 

17.2 

17.9 

19.5 

20.5 

21.7 

22.7 

23.9 

24.7 

900 

11.8 

12.1 

12.7 

13.3 

14,1 

14.8 

15.6 

16.8 

17.6 

19.8 

20.2 

21.4 

22.6 

1000 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.8 

13.3 

13.9 

14.7 

16.6 

16.5 

17.6 

18.8 

20.1 

120 

130 

140 

150  1  160  1 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

24) 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 
Argumento  II.  and  III. 

m. 


IL 

0 

|240 

260 

260 

</ 
22.2 

270  1  280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

830 

340 

350  1  360 

20.1 

21.1 

23.4 '24.3 

26.2 

26.8 

26.6 

27.2 

27.6 

27.7 

27.6  27.6 

20 

17.3 

18.6 

19.7 

20.9  21.9 

23.0 

24.2 

24.9 

25.8 

26.6 

27.0 

27.4  27.7 

40  15.4 

16.6 ;  17.3 

18.3  19.4 

20.6 

21.6 

22.7 

23.7 

24.9 

26.5 

26.3  26.9 

60!  14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

16.3 .  17.2 

18.1 

18.9 

20.3 

21.2 

22.3 

23.4 

24.6 ,  25.3 

80  1 13.6 

14.0 

14.6 

14.9  15.5 

lo.3 

17.3 

18.2 

19.0 

20.0 

21.1 

22.0123.1 

100  14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.4  J  14.6 

15.0 

15.5 

16.2 

16.9 

17.7 

18.9 

19.8120.8 

1  180  15.6 

15.2 

14.8 

14.8*  15.0 

14.9 

15.0 

15.2 

15.9 

16.3 

17.0 

17.7  [  18.5 

140 '  17.0 

lG.6;i6.4 

15.8  15.5 

15.4 

15.6 

15.6 

15.6 

15.6 

16.1 

16.71 17.1 

160 :  18.1 

17.7  17.6 

17.3  16.9 

16.6 

16.3 

15.9 

16,1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.2116.6 

ISO ,  1S,5 

18.5 ,  18.3 

18.1 

117.9 

17.6 

17.5 

17.3 

17.0 

16.9 

16.7 

16.8  1 16.9 

200  i  18.3 

18.4 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

18.1 

18.1 

17.8 

17.7 

17.6 

17.6  17.7 

220  17.5 

17.6 

17.8 

17.8 

18.0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.1 

18.1 

18.3 

18.4 

18.3  18.3 

240  16.4 

16.5  j  16.7 

16.9 

17.1 

17.3 

17.3 

17.7 

17.6 

18.0 

18.3 

18.4 

18.6 

260  '  15.3 

15.5  1  15.6 

15.6 

16.8 

16.1 

16.4 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

17.4 

17.7 

18.2 

j  380  16.0 

14.9 

14.9 

14.9 

14.9 

14.7 

15.0 

15.3 

16.5 

15.9 

16.1 

16.4 

16.8 

1  300  14.8 

14.6 

14.6 

14.2 

14.0 

14.0 

13.9 

13.9 

14.2 

14.6 

14.8 

15.0 

15.5 

820  16.6 

15.3 

14.7 

14.5 

14.4 

13.1 

13.6 

13.4 

13.8 

13.1 

13.4 

13.6 

13.8 

340  (16.8 

16.6 

16.0 

15.6 

15.2 

14.5 

14.3 

13.7 

13.1 

13.0 

12.7 

12.6  1 12.6  [ 

360 

18.4 

17.9 

17.6 

17.0 

16.5 

15.9 

15.4 

14.9 

14.3 

13.7 

13.0 

12.6 

12.3 

380 

19.6 

19.2 

18.9 

18.5 

17.9 

17.7 

16.9 

16.4 

15.8 

16.0 

14.5 

13.6 

13.1 

400 

19.8 

19.8 

20.1 

19.7 

19.4 

19.1 

18.6 

18.1 

17.^ 

17.0 

16.1 

15.2 

14.8 

420 

19.0 

19.5 

20.0 

20.3 

20.3 

20^ 

20.1 

19.4 

19.0 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3 

16.5 

440 

17.8 

18.7 

19.2 

19.7 

20.1 

30.4 

20.7 

20.7 

20.6 

20.2 

19.8 

19.5 

18.6 

460 

16.9 

16.8 

17.6 

18.6 

19.2 

19.9 

20.3 

20.6 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

20.8 

20.3 

480 

13.5 

14.6 

16.6 

16.6 

17.7 

18.5 

19.3 

19.9 

20.6 

20.8 

21.1 

21.2 

21.2 

600 

11.3 

12.4 

13.4 

14.4 

16.5 

15.5 

17.7 

18.6 

19.1 

19.9 

20.7 

21.0 

21.4 

520 

9.3 

10.2 

11.2 

12.2 

13.3 

14.2 

16.4 

16.4 

17.6 

18.4 

19.2 

19.8 

20.6 

540 

7.9 

8.6 

9.4 

10.1 

11.1 

12.1 

13.1 

14.2 

15.3 

16.3 

17.4 

18.3 

19.2 

560 

6.9 

7.2 

7.8 

8.4 

9.2 

10.1 

11.0 

11.9 

13.1 

14.1 

16.2 

16.2 

17.2 

580 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

7.0 

7.6  8.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10.9 
'8.8 

11.9 

12.9 

14.1 

16.0 

600 

5.6 

6.6 

6.8  6.1 

6.6  6.8 

7.4 

8.1 

9.9 

10.7 

11.8 

12.8 

620 

5.2 

6.4 

6.8 

6.3 

6.5  5.9 

6.3 

6.6 

7.2 

8.0 

8.7 

9.5 

10.6 

640 

6.9/ 

5.6 

6.2 

4.9 

5.0'  6.0 

5.2 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.0 

7.6 

8.6 

660 

6.9 

6.8 

5.7 

6.4 

5.0  4.8 

4.5 

4.7 

4.0 

6.1 

6.6 

6.0 

6.8 

680 

8.6 

7.6 

6.9 

6.2 

6.6 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1 

700 

11.0 

10.0 

P.7 

7.8 

6.8 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.2  j 

720 

13.9 

12.6 

11.2 

10.3 

9.1 

7.9 

7.1 

6.2 

5.6 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

3.8 

740 

16.8 

15.5 

14.4 

13.0 

11.7  10.5 

9.4 

8.4 

7.2 

6.6 

6.6 

5.0 

43! 

760 

19.7 

18  5 

17.2 

15.9 

14.7  13.5 

12.2 

10.8 

9.8 

8.9 

7.6 

6.7 

5.9 

780 

22.2 

21.2 

20.1 

19.0 

17.6 

16.3 

15.1 

14.0 

12.6 

11.6 

10.2 

9.2 

8.1 

800 

24.4 

23.4 

22.2 

21.3 

20.8 

19.2 

18.0 

16.7 

16.4 

14.3 

13.2 

11.9 

10.8 

820 

26.9 

25.1 

24.4 

23.3 

22.3 

21.6 

20.4 

19.4 

18.2 

17.2 

15.9 

14.6 

13.6 

840 

27.2 

26.6 

26.8 

25.0 

24.3 

23.5 

22.4 

21.6 

20.5 

19.4 

18.4 

17.3 

16.4 

860 

27.5 

27.1 

26.8 

26.4 

25.5 

24.8 

24.3 

23.31 

22.2 

21.5  20.5 

19.6 

18.4 

880 

27.7 

27.6 

27.2 

27.0 

26.5 

26.0 

25.5 

24.71  24.1  1 

23.2  22.0 

21.4 

20.4 

900 

27.6 

27.8 

27.9 

27.6 

27.1 

26.7 

26.5  125.7  26.3 

24.6  23.9 

23.0 

22.0 

920 

27.3 

27.6 

27.5 

27.6 

27.7 

27.5 

27.2  126.7  26.3 

25.7  25.1 

24.3 '23.6 

940 

26.1 

26.7 

27.2 

27.4 

27.7 

27.7 

27.6  37.5 1  27.1 

26.6  26.2 

26.6  25.5 

960 

24.7 

26.4 

26.2 

26.6 

27.2 

27.5 

27.7  27.7  27.6 

27.4 ,  27.1 

27.0 

26.2 

980 

22.6 

23.7 

24.6 

26.3 

25.9 

26.8 

27.2  27.6  1  27.7 

27.8  27.6 

27.5 

27.1 

1000 

20.1 

21.1 

22.2 

23.4 

24.3 

25.2 

25.8  26.6  27.2 

27.6  1  27.7 

27.6 

27.6 

240 

260 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300  1  310  !  320 

330  1340 

850 

»» 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 


TABLE  XXX 

Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 

Arfpumentfl  II.  aai  III. 

ffl. 


II. 

0 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

27.6 

ft 
27.7 

27.3 

26.7 

26.2 

25.5 

24.7 

23.8 

23.1 

22.3 

It 
21.3 

20.2 

19.8 

so 

27.7 

27.8 

27.8 

27.6 

27.4 

26.8 

26.2 

25.6 

24.8 

24.0 

23.1 

22.0 

20.9 

40 

26.9 

27.3 

27.6 

27.9 

27.9 

27.7 

27.5 

27.1 

26.3 

25.6 

24.9 

24.0 

23.2 

60 

25.3 

26.0 

26.8 

27.1 

27.5 

27.9 

27.8 

27.7 

27.3 

27.1 

26.7 

25.9 

26.0 

80 

23.1 

24.0 

25.1 

25.9 

26.5 

27.3 

27.5 

27.9 

28.2 

28.0 

27.6 

27.6 

27.2 

100 

20.8 

21.8 

22.6 

23.6 

24.6 

25.5 

26.2 

26.7 

27.2 

27.5 

27.6 

27.8 

27.4 

120 

18.5 

19.6 

20.6 

21.5 

22.4 

23.2 

24.1 

26.1 

25.8 

26.4 

26.9 

27.3 

27.5 

140 

17.1 

17.9 

18.6 

19.3 

20.3 

21.3 

22.0 

22.9 

23.7 

24.7 

25.5 

26.0 

26.7 

160 

16.5 

17.1 

17.4 

18.1 

18.8 

19.3 

20.1 

21.0 

21.9 

22.6 

23.5 

24.2 

25.1 

180 

16.9 

17.0 

17.1 

17.4 

18.0 

18.4 

18.9 

19.4 

20.1 

20.7 

21.2 

22.2 

23.0 

200 

17.7 

17.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.6 

18.1 

18.3 

18.7 

19.2 

19.7 

20.1 

20.8 

21.6 

220 

18.3 
l8.6 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.6 

18.7 

18.9 

19.3 

19.5 

20.0 

20.4 

240 

18.8 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

19.0 

19.2 

19.1 

19.2 

19.5 

19.6 

19.7 

19.9 

260 

18.2 

18.5 

18.7 

18.8 

19.0 

19.3 

19.6 

19.6 

19.9 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

20.2 

280 

16.8 

17.4 

17.9 

18.3 

18.7 

19.1 

19.3 

19.8 

20.0 

20.2 

20.4 

20.6 

20.8 

800 

15.5 

15.8 

16.2 

16.6 

17.6 

18.1 

18.6 

19.2 

19.4 

19.9 

20.6 

20.8 

20.9 

320 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.1 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.7 

18.3 

18.9 

19.5 

20.1 

20.8 

340 

12.6 

12.9 

13.0 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

14.9 

15.5 

16.2 

17.1 

18.0 

18.6 

19.4 

360 

12.3 

12.1 

11.9 

12.0 

12.3 

12.5 

13.0 

13.4 

14.2 

14.9 

15.7 

16.6 

17.3 

380 

13.1 

12.5 

11.9 

11.6 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

12.7 

13.3 

14.0 

15.0 

400 

14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

W.5 

11.7 

11.2 

11.1 

10.9 

11.0 

11.1 

11.4 

12.0 

12.6 

420 

16.5 

15.7 

15.1 

14.3 

13.4 

12.5 

11.7 

11.1 

10.8 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

440 

18.6 

17.9 

17.1 

16.1 

15.6 

14.4 

13.5 

12.8 

11.9 

11.1 

10.6 

10.3 

10.3 

460 

20.3 

19.8 

19.3 

18.5 

17.6 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 

13.7 

12.9 

12.0 

11.1 

10.9 

480 

21.2 

21.1 

20.8 

20.3 

19.7 

19.1 

18.3 

17.4 

16.4 

15.0 

14.1 

13.2 

12.2 

500 

21.4 

21.4 

21.4 

21.8 

21.1 

20.8 

20.0 

19.5 

18.8 

17.8 

17.0 

16.7 

14.4 

520 

20.6 

21.2 

21.7 

21.7 

21.6 

21.5 

21.4 

21.1 

20.5 

19.8 

19.1 

18.2 

17.6 

540 

19.2 

20.0 

20.7 

21.1 

21.8 

22.0 

21.8 

21.7 

21.5 

21.2 

20.9 

20.3 

19.6 

560 

17.2 

18.4 

19.0 

20.0 

20.8 

21.1 

22.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22.1 

21.9 

21.7 

21.1 

580 

15.0 

16.0 

17.3 

18.2 

19.1 

19.9 

20.8 

21.1 

21.7 

22.0 

22.2 

22.3 

22.1 

600 

12.8 

13.9 

15.1 

16.9 

17.2 

18.0 

19.0 

19.9 

20.6 

21.8 

21.8 

22.0 

22.4 

620 

10.6 

11.5 

12.7 

13.7 

14.9 

16.0 

17.1 

18.3 

19.1 

19.9 

20.8 

21.3 

22.0 

640 

8.5 

9.5 

10.4 

11.3 

12.3 

13.7 

14.9 

16.0 

17.1 

18.1 

19.0 

19.9 

20.7 

660 

6.8 

7.4 

8.2 

9.1 

10.1 

11.1 

12.2 

13.6 

14.6 

16.8 

17.1 

18.1 

19.0 

680 

5.1 

5.7 

6.4 

7.1 

7.9 

8.7 

9.7 

11.0 

12.1 

13.1 

14.1 

16.7 

16.8 

700 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.8 

6.7 

7.4 

8.4 

9.4 

10.6 

11.6 

18.0 

14.1 

720 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.4 

5.9 

6.9 

8.0 

9.1 

10.1 

11.6 

740 

4.3 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.7 

6.4 

7.4 

8.9 

760 

5.9 

5.1 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

8.9 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 

6.9 

780 

8.1 

7.1 

6.1 

5.3 

4.6 

4.1 

8.7 

3.3 

3.3 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

4.1 

800 

10.8 

9.7 

8.5 

7.6 

6.5 

5.6 

4.9 

4.2 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

3.1 

3.1 

820 

18.6 

12.5 

11.2 

10.1 

9.0 

8.0 

6.9 

6.1 

5.3 

4.7 

8.9 

8.7 

8.1 

840 

16.4 

15.1 

1C.7 

12.9 

11.7 

10.6 

9.5 

8.6 

7.6 

6.6 

5.7 

4.9 

44 

860 

18.4 

17.5 

16.6 

16.4 

14.3 

13.1 

12.1 

11.1 

10.0 

9.1 

7.9 

7.0 

6.8 

8S0 

20.4 

19.6 

18.7 

17.5 

16.6 

15.6 

14.5 

13.6  12.5 

11.6 

10.4 

9.6 

8.6 

900 

22.0 

21.1 

20.2 

19.4 

18.7 

17.7 

16.5 

15.7 1 14.7 

18.8 

12.5 

11.9 

109 

090 

23.6 

22.7 

21.7 

21.1 

20.1 

19.4 

18.4 

17.6  16.7 

15.6 

14.8 

18.9 

18.1 

940 

25.5 

24.1 

23.4 

22.4 

21.4 

20.6 

19.9 

19.0  18.2 

17.3 

16.6 

16.7 

14.8 

960 

26.2 

25.6 

24.7 

24.1 

23.3 

22.3 

21.3 

20.6  19.0  18.9 

17.9 

17.1 

16.8 

980 

27.1 

26.7 

26.3 

25.5 

24.9 

23.8 

23.4 ',22.2 '21.0  20.4 

19.4 

18.6 

17.7 

1000 

27.6 
360 

27.7 
370 

27.3 

26.7 

26.2 

25.6 

24.7  23.8  23.1  22.3 

21.3 

20.2 

19.S 

380 

390 

400  1  410 

420  <  430  1  440  450 

460 

470 

480 

D~ 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Perturbations  jtroduced  by  Vtmu. 
ArgoBiMits  n  and  m. 


UL 


II. 

480 

490 

600 

610 

520 

530 

540 

550 

600 

670 

860 

690  600! 

0 

19.3 

18.3 

17.4 

16.6 

15.7 

15.0 

14.2 

0f 
13.6 

ft 
13.1 

ft 
12.8 

ff 
11.7 

ff       " 
11.8  10.8 

»0 

20.9 

20.2 

19.i 

18.2 

17.1 

16.2 

15.5 

14.7 

14.1 

13.3 

12.7 

12.2  11.5 

40 

23.2 

22.0 

20.8 

20.1 

18.9 

17.9 

17.1 

15.9 

16.1 

14,4 

.13.7 

13.0  12.3 

60 

25.0 

24.0 

23.2 

22.0 

20.7 

19.9 

18.9 

17.7 

16.8 

15.8 

14.9 

14.0  1 13.3 

80 

27.2 

26.4 

25.6 

24.1 

23.2 

22.1 

20.8 

20.0 

18.7 

17.9 

16.6 

15.6  14.8 

100 

27.4 

27.2 

26.8 

26.3. 

25.4 

24.5 

23.5 

22.2 

20.9 

20.0 

18.6 

17.6 

16.6 

120 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

27.1 

26.8 

26.3  1 25.4 

24.6 

28.7 

22.4 

21.0 

20.1 1 18.8 

140 

26.7 

27.0 

27.2  27.4 

27.3 

27.4  26.9 

26.2 

26.4 

24.6 

23.9 

22.6 1 21.1 

160 

25.1 

25.6 

26.1  26.7 

26.9 

27.3  j  27.1 

27.0 

26.9 

26.4 

26.6 

24.7 

23.9 

180 

23.0 

23.8 

24.5  1  25.0 

25.7 

26.3  1  26.7 

26.8 

27.0 

26.8 

26.6 

26.2 

25.6 

200 

21.5 

22.2 

22.8  i  23.5 

24.1 

24.7 

26.6 

26.8 

26.8 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

26.4 

220 

20.4 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

22.6 

23.2 

23.8 

24.5 

26.0 

25.4 

25.8 

26.0 

26.2 

240 

19.9 

20.4 

20.8 

21.2 

21.6 

21.8 

22.2 

22.6 

23  1 

23.3 

28.9 

24.2 

24.6 

260 

20.2 

20.3 

20.6 

21.2 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22  3 

22.7 

23.1 

23.3 

23.6 

280 

20.8 

20.8 

21.0 

21.1 

21.3 

21.4 

21.5 

21.8 

22.0 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 

23.3 

300 

20.9 

21.0 

21.5 

21.7 

21.7 

22.0 

22.0 

22.1 

221 

22.2 

224 

22.6 

22.8 

820 

20.8 

21.2 

21.5 

21.6 

22.0 

22.3 

22.5 

22,6 

22  6 

22.7 

22.8 

22.8 

22.9 

840 

19.4 

20.2 

20.8 

21.5 

21.9 

22.1 

22.6 

23.0 

23.2 

23.4 

23.3 

23.4 

23S5 

360 

17.3 

18.4 

19.5 

20.0 

20.6 

21.5 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 

23.7 

23.7 

24.0 

24.2 

380 

16.0 

15.9. 

16.9 

17.8 

18.6 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

22.3 

22.9 

235 

23.9 

24.5 

400 

12.6 

13.2 

14.2 

15.4 

16.2 

17.3 

18.1 

19.2 

20.3 

21.4 

22  4 

23.0 

23.7 

420 

10.7 

11.2 

12.0 

12.5 

13.5 

14.5 

15.6 

16.7 

17.7 

18.7 

201 

21.0 

22.0 

440 

10.3 

10.2 

10.3 

10.5 

11.3 

12.0 

12.9 

13.6 

14.7 

16.0 

17.0 

18.3 

19.6 

460 

10.9 

10.1 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

10.1 

10.7 

US 

12.2 

13.0 

14  0 

15.1 

16.5 

480 

12.2 

11.4 

10.7 

10.1 

9.7 

9.5 

9.7 

9.9 

10.2 

10.7 

11.7 

12.5 

13.4 

500 

14.4 

13.6 

12.5 

11.6 

10.9 

10.2 

9.8 

9.4 

9.3 

9.6 

9.8 

10.2 

11.1 

520 

17.6 

16.2 

15.1 

13.9 

12.9 

11.9 

10.9 

10.3 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

9.2 

9.6 

540 

19.6 

18.6 

18.0 

16.7 

16.4 

14.6 

12.2 

12.3 

11.3 

10.5 

10.1 

9.5 

9.3 

5G0 

21.1 

20.4 

19.8 

19.0 

18.2 

17.2 

16.0 

14.8 

13.7 

12.7 

11.7 

10.9 

10.2 

580 

22.1 

21.8 

21.5 

20.9 

20.3 

19.3 

18.6 

17.3 

16.5 

15.4 

14.0 

12  9 

12,2 

600 

22.4 

22.4 

22.2 

22.2 

21.5 

21.2 

20  6 

19.5 

19.1 

17.7 

16.8 

15.8 

14.4 

620 

22.0 

22.3 

22.4 

22.4 

22.3 

22.3 

219 

21.5 

20.9 

20.0 

19.3 

18.0 

16.9 

640 

20.7 

21.7 

22.0 

22.3 

22.6 

22.5 

22  6 

22.4 

22.0 

21.6 

21.1 

20  3 

19.6 

660 

19.0 

20.0 

20.8 

21.3 

22.1 

22.3 

22  6 

22.8 

22.7 

22.6 

22.2 

21.8 

21.3 

680 

16.8 

18.0 

19.0 

19.9 

20.8 

21,5 

22  1 

22.6 

22.7 

23.0 

23.0 

22.8 

224 

700 

14.1 

15.2 

16.8 

17.9 

18.8 

20.0 

22  1 

21.5 

22.2 

22.6 

22.9 

230 

23.2 

720 

11.5 

12.7 

13.9 

15.0 

16.4 

17.9 

18.6 

19.7 

20.8 

21.6 

22.3 

227 

23.0 

740 

8.9 

9.8 

10.9 

12.2 

13.6 

14.8 

16.2 

17.5 

18.7 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

22.3 

760 

5.9 

6.8 

8.0 

9.3 

10.3 

11.8 

18.2 

14.6 

16.9 

17.4 

18.2 

19.6 

20.5 

780 

4.1 

4.9 

5.6 

6.4 

7.5 

8.6 

9.9 

ll.l 

12.6 

14.0 

15.6 

16.8 

18.1 

800 

3.1 

3.3 

4.4 

4.8 

6.5 

6.1 

6.9 

7.9 

9.4 

10.7 

12.1 

13.4 

14.9 

820 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 

4.8 

5.7 

65 

76 

8.7 

10.0 

11.5 

\   840 

4.4 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.4 

3.7 

4.1 

5.0 

6.2 

70 

8.2 

860 

6.3 

6.5 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

4.0 

4.5 

5.6 

880 

8.6 

7.6 

6.7 

5.9 

5.2 

4.5 

4.1 

8.8 

3.6 

34 

3.4 

3.6 

3.9 

900 

10.9 

10.0 

9.1 

8.3 

7.2 

6.5 

5.8 

5.1 

4.4 

42 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

920 

13.1 

12.1 

11.2 

io.3 

9.6 

8.7 

7.7 

6.9 

6.3 

6.8 

5.1 

4.6 

4.2 

940 

14.8 

14.1 

13.1 

12.4 

11.5 

10.8 

9.8 

9.1 

8.3 

7.6 

6.8 

6.5 

5.9 

960 

16.3 

15.4 

14.6 

14.0 

13.2 

12.6;  11.7 

11.0 

10.1 

9.6 

8.8 

8.1 

7.5 

980 

17.7 

16.8 

16.2 

15.2 

14.5 

13.9  13.1 

12.5 

11.8 

11.2 

10.5 

9.7 

0.3 

1000 

19.3 

18.3 

17.4 

£- 

500 

16.6 

15.7 

15.0  J  14.2 

13.6 

13.1 

12.3 

11.7 

11.3 

10.8 

480 

490 

510 

620 

530  1  540 

550 

560 

570 

580 

500 

600 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 
Aiguments  II.  and  III. 

in. 


n 

600  1  610 

620 

680 

640 

660 

660 

670  680  600 

700 

710 

720 

1  "  1  " 

»# 

// 

„ 

9t 

ft 

//   //  1  // 

// 

// 

tf 

0 1  10.8  1 10.2 

9.6 

9.i 

8.4 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0  6.6 1  6.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

90 '  11.5 

11.3 

10.7 

10.4 

9.8 

9.4 

8.9 

8.6  7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

6.7 

6.6 

40  12.3 

12.0 

11.6 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

10.0 

9.6  9.8 

8.9 

8.6 

8.1 

7.8 

60  13.3 

12.7 

12.1 

11.6 

11.2 

10.9 

10.6 

10.2  10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.2 

8.9 

80  14.8 

13.6 

12.9 

12.4 

11.8 

11.3 

10.9 

10.7  10.8;  9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.6 

100 

16.6 

15.4 

14.4 

13.4 

12.6 

12.1 

11.6 

11.0  10.6 

10.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.6 

120 

18.8 

17.7 

16.4 

16.3 

14.3 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6  11.2 

10.6 

10.1 

10.1 

9.6 

140 

21.1 

20.1 

18.9 

17.7 

16.5 

15.2 

14.2 

18.0  12.3 

11.6 

ll.l 

10.3 

9.9 

160 

23.9 

22.9 

21.6 

20.4 

19.2 

17.9 

16.6 

15.3  14.1 

13.1 

12.0 

11.2 

10.5 

180 

26.6 

24.8 

23.9 

22.9 

21.6 

20.6 

19.1 

18.0  16.7 

15.5 

14.3 

12.9 

12.0 

200 

26.4 

26.0 

25.6 

24.9 

24.0 

22.9 

21.7 

20.8 1 19.3 

18.1 

16.9 

15.6 

14.4 

220 

26.2 

26.3 

26.1 

25.8 

26.3 

24.9 

24.1 

23.1  21.2 

20.9 

19.7 

18.3 

17.1 

240 

24.6 

25.1 

26.1 

25.3 

25.2 

26.1 

24.7 

24.3  24.0 

23.0 

21.9 

21.3 

20.2 

260 

23.6 

23.9 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

24.8 

24.9 

24.6  24.3 

23.8 

23.4 

22.9 

21.6 

280 

23.3 

23.6 

23.9 

24.2 

24.7 

24.8 

25.0 

24.9 ,  24.9 

24.8 

24.4 

24.0 

23.6 

300 

22.8 

23.0 

23.3 

23.4 

23.8 

24.0 

24.1 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.4 

24.0 

820 

22.9 

23.0 

23.1 

23.2 

23.4 

23.3 

23.6 

23.8 

24.0 

23.9 

24.2 

24.2 

24.2 

<  340 

23.5 

23.5 

23.6 

23.4 

23.5 

23.6 

236 

23.5 

23.6 

23.6 

23.9 

23.8 

23.8 

360 

24.2 

24.2 

24.3 

24.2 

24.2 

24.0 

23.7 

23.9 

24.0 

23.7 

23.7 

23.6 

23.6 

380 

24.5 

24.6 

24.8 

25.1 

24.8 

24.9 

25.0 

24.9 

24.6 

24.5 

24.6 

24.3 

24.0 

400 

23.7 

24.3 

24.7 

25.0 

25.4 

26.7 

26.7 

25.6 

25.6 

26.4 

26.2 

24.8 

24.6 

420 

22.0 

23.0 

23.7 

24.6 

25.0 

26.7 

26.1 

26.2 

26.3 

26.5 

26.2 

26.0 

26.9 

440 

19.5 

20-8 

21.7 

22.7 

23.7 

24.6 

25.4 

26.0 

26.6 

26.7 

26.9 

27.0 

26.9 

460 

16.5 

17.8 

19.0 

20.1 

21.4 

22.3 

23.5 

24.8 

26.4 

26.1 

26.7 

27.1 

27.8 

480 

13.4 

14.5 

16.6 

17.0 

18.5 

19.7 

20.9 

22.1 

23.2 

34.4 

26.4 

26.2 

26.8 

500 

11.1 

12.0 

13.0 

13.8 

14.9 

16.3 

17.9 

19.1 

20.6 

21.6 

22.9 

24.2 

26.1 

'  620 

9.6 

9.8 

10.5 

11.6 

12.4 

13.4 

14.4 

16.6 

17.1 

18.4 

19.9 

21.2 

22.3 

640 

9.3 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

10.3 

11.0 

11.9 

12.8 

13.9 

15.1 

16.5 

17.9 

19.4 

560 

10.2 

9.7 

9.3 

9.1 

9.1 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.6 

12.4 

13.3 

14.6 

16.0 

580 

12.2 

11.3 

10.4 

9.9 

9.4 

9.0 

9.2 

9.3 

9.7 

10.4 

11.0 

12.0 

12.7 

600 

14.4 

13.3 

12.6 

11.6 

10.8 

10.1 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.8 

620 

16.9 

16.1 

14.9 

13.7 

12.7 

12.0 

11.1 

10.4 

9.8 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.7 

640 

19.6 

18.4 

L7.4 

16.3 

152 

14.2 

13.1 

12.1 

11.3 

10.6 

10.1 

9.6 

9.6 

660 

21.3 

20.6 

19.9 

18.7 

17.8 

16.7 

15.6 

14.4 

13.4 

12.4 

11.7 

11.0 

10.2 

680 

22.4 

22.0 

21.6 

20.8 

20.2 

19.0 

18.1 

17.0 

16.8 

14.7 

13.7 

12.8 

12.0 

700 

23.2 

23.2 

22.6 

22.2 

21.7 

21.0 

20.6 

19.3 

18.8 

17.3 

16.0 

16.0 

14.1 

720 

23.0 

23.3 

23.2 

23.4 

23.1 

22.4 

21.9 

21.3 

20.8 

19.6 

18.6 

17.6 

16.4 

740 

22.3 

22.8 

23.2 

23.4 

23.6 

23.6 

23.3 

22.8 

22.2 

21.6 

21.1 

19.9 

18.8 

760 

20.5 

21.4 

22.5 

22.8 

23.3 

23.7 

23.6 

23.8 

23.6 

23.8 

22.7 

21.8 

21.8 

780 

18.1 

19.2 

20.4 

21.3 

22.3 

23.0 

23.3 

23.7 

23.8 

24.0 

23.8 

23.6 

23.0 

800 

14.9 

16.4 

17.7 

19.1 

20.1 

21.2 

21.1 

22.9 

23.4 

23.8 

24.1 

24.2 

28.9 

820 

11.5 

12.9 

14.3 

15.8 

17.8 

18.7 

20.0 

20.9 

22.0  22.7 

23.6 

28.9 

24.0 

840 

8.2 

9.6 

10.8 

12.2 

13.8 

16.2 

16.6 

18.1 

19.6 ,  20.6 

21.7 

22.6 

23.8 

860 

5.6 

6.8 

7.7 

8.8 

10.2 

11.5 

13.2 

14.7 

16.0  17.4 

19.0 

20.2 

21.3 

880 

3.9 

4.4 

6.2 

6.1 

7.2 

8.2 

9.7 

10.9 

12.6 

14.1 

16.4 

16.8 

18.2 

900 

3.6 

8.6 

3.9 

4.3 

6.0 

6.7 

6.6 

7.8 

9.1 

10.3 

11.8 

18.4 

14.8 

920 

4.2 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

8.6 

9.8 

L1.2 

940 

6.9 

5.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.9 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

8.0 

960 

7.5 

6.9 

6.3 

6.8 

6.3 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.9 

6.4 

6.0 

980 

9.3 

8.7 

7.9 

7.4 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

4.9 

6.1 

6.1 

1000 

10.8 

10.2 

9.6 

9.1 

8.4 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

600 

610 

620 

630 

640 

660 

660 

670 

680  1  690 

700 

710 

720 

Digitized  by  i^OOQ IC 


TABLE  XXX. 

Perturbations  produced  fry  Feiuct. 
Argumento  IL  and  III. 


n. 

720 

730 

.740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

,800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

1  " 
O'  5.4 

ff     1  f* 
5.5!  5.8 

d.O 

6.3 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.3 

10.4 

11.7 

12.9 

** 
14.3 

20  6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

7.7 

8.3 

9.4 

10.2 

11.21 

401  7.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

66 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.5 

9.3 

60  8.9 

6.8 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

80  9.6 

9.5 

9.1 

9.1 

9.0 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.0 

8.1 

6.2 

100,  9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.5 

9.5 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

9.2 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

lao'  9.6 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.4 

9.6 

9.6 

9.5 

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

140  9  9 

9.5 

9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.8 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

160  10  5 

9.9 

9.5 

9.1 

8.9 

9.0 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.5 

9.6 

9.9 

180 ,  12  0 

11.0,10.1 

9.7 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9.0 

9.1 

200 1  14.4 

13.3  j  12.0 

11.0 

10.1 

9.4 

8.9 

8.5 

8.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

220 '  17.1 

15.7  14.6 

13.2 

12.0 

10.9 

10.2 

9.2 

8.7 

8.3 

7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

240  20.2 

19.1 1 17.8 

16.5 

14.5 

18.4 

12.2 

11.1 

10.0 

9.4 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

260  21.6 

21.1  20.1 

19.2 

17.3 

15.9 

14.6 

13.4 

12.4 

11.3 

10.1 

9.1 

8.6 

280  23.5 

22.7  21.6 

21.0 

19.8 

18.8 

17.3 

16.1 

15.0 

13.5 

12.5 

11.5 

10.2 

300  24.0 

23.4  23.2 

22.4 

21.4 

2a6 

19.8 

18.7 

17.5 

16.1 

15.0 

13.7 

12.4 

320  24.2 

23.9 '23.5 

28.1 

22.7 

22.2 

21.2 

20.6 

19.6 

18.6 

17.5 

16.3 

15.1 

340  23  8 

23.9  23.7 

285 

23.2 

22.8 

22.3 

21.4 

20.9 

20.5 

19.2 

18.6 

17.4 

860  23.6 

23.6  23.6 

23.3 

23.3 

23.1 

22.9 

22.4 

22.0 

21.4 

20.4 

19.9 

18.9 

380  24.0 

24.0  23.7 

23.5 

23.3 

23.1 

23.1 

22.7 

22.4 

22.2 

21.6 

20.8 

20.0 

400,24.6 

24.4  24.4 

24.0 

23.8 

23.4 

23.2 

23.0 

22.8 

22.4 

22.1 

21.6 

21.8 

420^25.9 

25.6  25.2 

24.8 

24.7 

24.3 

23.9 

23.6 

23.3 

22.9 

22.7 

22.8 

21.7 

440  26.9 

26.6  26.4 

20.2 

25.9 

25.5 

25.2 

24.9 

24.5 

238 

23.4 

23.0 

22.8 

460 :  27.3 

27.6  27.6 

27.4 

27.0 

26.9 

26.5 

26.1 

25.6 

25.0 

24.6 

24.2 

23.7 

480  1-26.8 

27.4  27.6 

28.0 

28.1 

28.2 

27.7 

27.4 

27.3 

26.6 

26.2 

26.7 

25.1 

500 

25.1 

26.1  ,  86.8 

27.5 

28.1 

28.2 

28.6 

28.5 

28.4 

28.3 

27.6 

27.2 

26.7 

620 

22.3 

23.9  24.8 

25.9 

26.8 

27.6 

28.1 

28.5 

28.7 

29.0 

28.8 

28.6 

28.4 

540 

19.4 

20.7  22.1 

23.4 

24.6 

25.6 

26.5 

27.4 

28.0 

28.7 

28.9 

29.1 

29.2 

560 

16.0 

17.3  18.6 

19.9 

21.4 

22.9 

24.1 

255 

26.4 

27.3 

28.2 

28.6 

29.2 

580 

12.7 

14.1  15.5 

16.8 

18.0 

19.3 

20.9 

22.2 

23.5 

24.9 

26.1 

27.0 

27.8 

600 

10.8 

11.6  12.7 

13.6 

14.9 

16.2 

17.5 

18.7 

20.2 

21.8 

23.0 

24.4 

25.5 

620 

9.7 

10.0  10.5 

10.7 

12.2 

13.2 

14.4 

15.6 

17.0 

18.3 

19.6 

21.2 

22.6 

640 

9.5 

9.4  9.6 

10.1 

10.4 

11.1 

12.0 

lao 

14.0 

15.2 

16.5 

17.9 

19.2 

660 

10.2 

10.0  9.7 

9.5 

9.6 

9.9 

10.4 

11.0 

11.7 

12.7 

13.8 

14.9 

16.2 

680 

12.0 

11.2  10.5 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

11.0 

11.6 

12.5 

13.8 

700 

14.1 

18.1  12.3 

11.8 

10.7 

10.1 

9.7 

9.7 

9.9 

9.9 

10.4 

10.9 

U.5 

720 

16.4 

15.3 

14.4 

13.3 

12.2 

11.6 

10.9 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

10.0 

10,1 

10.4 

740 

18.8 

17.7 

16.7 

15.6 

14.4 

18.5 

12.4 

11.6 

11.1 

10.7 

10.1 

10.0 

10.8 

760 

21.3 

20.1 

19.2 

18.1 

16.6 

15.6 

14.7 

13.6 

12.8 

11.9 

11.3 

10.7 

10.8 

780 

23  0 

22.3 

21.5 

20.5 

19.4 

18.4 

17.2 

15.8 

14.9 

14.0 

13.0 

12.2 

11.3 

800 

23.9 

23.9 

28.4 

22.6 

21.9 

20.7 

19.8 

18.8 

17.5 

16.2 

16.1 

14.2 

13.4 

820' 

24.0 

24.5 

24.2 

23.9 

23.3 

22.6 

22.3 

21.3 

20.3 

19.4 

18.3 

17.3 

16.2 

.840 

23.3 

24.0 

243 

24.5 

24.4 

24.3 

23.8 

23.4 

22.7 

21.7 

20.8 

19.6 

18.3 

860 

21.3 

22.3  23.31 

23.9 

24.2 

24.7 

24.5 

24.5 

24.3 

23.6 

23.1 

21.9 

21.0 

;  880 

182  19.7 

20.9 

22.0 

22.8 

23.8 

24.1 

24.6 

24.8 

24.7 

24.5 

24.0  i 

23.5 

900 

14.8  16.1 

17.6 

19.0 

20.6 

21.6 

22.5 

23.2 

24.1 

24.5 

24.2 

24.8 

24.6 

920 

11.2 

12.6 

14.0 

15.5 

17.0 

18.4 

19.9 

21.0 

22.0 

22.9 

23.5 

24.5 

24.5 

;  940 

8.0 

9.8 

10.7 

12.0 

13.3 

14  8 

16^ 

17.6 

19.1 

20.4 

21.4 

22.4 

23.2 

960 

6.0 

6.9 

7.8 

8.6 

10.2' 11.5 1 

12.7 

14.1 

15.6 

16.9 

18.5 

19.5  20.71 

980 

5.1 

5.5 

6.0 

6.7 

7.7 

8.6 

9.7 

10.9 

12.2 

13.6 

14.8 

16.1 

17.6 

1000 

5.4 

5.5 

6.8 

5.8 

6.3 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.3 

10.5 

11.7 

12.9 

14.8 

720 

730  740  1 

750 

760  1  770 

780 

790 

800 

810  820 

830 

840 
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TABLE  XXX, 

Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 

Arguments  II.  and  III. 

UL 


II." 

840 

860 

860 

870  ,  880  1  890 

900 

910 

920 

980 

940 

950 

960 

/ 

/* 

>f 

'/ 

„ 

// 

// 

tt 

*f 

*» 

't 

// 

„ 

0 

14.3 

15.5 

16.9 

18.2 

19.2 

20.2 

21.4 

22.5 

28.0 

28.6 

24.0 

24.2 

24.2 

20 

11.2 

-12.4 

13.6 

14.9 

16.2 

17.3 

18.6 

19.6 

20.5 

21.5 

22.4 

23.1 

28.6 

40 

9.8 

10.2 

10.9 

11.8 

13.3 

14.2 

15.6 

16.6 

17.8 

18.8 

19.7 

20.7 

21.6 

60 

8.3 

8.7 

9.5 

10.1 

10.8 

11.6 

12.7 

13.8 

14.9 

15.9 

17.0 

18.1 

19.1 

80 

8.2 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.6 

10.3 

10.7 

11.6 

12,5 

13.3 

14.5 

15.2 

16.2 

100 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 

9.0 

9.1 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

11.0 

11.7 

12.4 

12.9 

14.0 

120 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.6 

9.6 

9.7 

9.9 

9.8 

10.4 

10.9 

11.3 

11.8 

12.8 

140 

10.0 

10.2 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

11.4 

11.5 

160 

9.9 

10.0 

10.2 

10.4 

10.6 

11.0 

11.0 

10.9 

11.0 

11.8 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

180 

9.1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.1 

10.4 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

11.7 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 

200 

8.6 

8.8 

9.1 

9.5 

9.7 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.2 

11.6 

12.0 

12.2 

12.4 

220 

7.7 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

11.4 

11.8 

12.3 

240 

7.7 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

260 

8.6 

7.9 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

9.8 

14).0 

10.4 

280 

10.2 

9.2 

8.3 

7.9 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

300 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.8 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.5 

320 

15.1 

13.9 

12.5 

11.4* 

10.5 

9.7 

8.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

340 

17.4 

16.4 

15.2 

13.9 

12.7 

11.6 

10.6 

9.7 

8.7 

8.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

360 

18.9 

18.1 

17  4 

16.3 

15.1 

13.8 

12.8 

11.7 

10.6 

9.8 

8.8 

8.0 

7«4 

380 

20.0 

19.6 

18.8 

17.7 

16.9 

IS.O 

15.1 

13.9 

12.7 

11.8 

10.8 

9.8 

8.9 

400 

21.3 

20.6 

19.6 

19.4 

18.4 

17.6 

16.6 

15.7 

14.8 

13.7 

12.8 

11.8 

10.9 

420 

21.7 

21.1 

20.8 

20.3 

19.3 

18.9 

18.2 

17.2 

16.3 

16.3 

14.5 

13.7 

12.6 

440 

22.8 

22.1 

21.6 

20.8 

20.6 

19.7 

19.0 

18.6 

17.7 

16.6 

16.9 

15.1 

14.2 

460 

23.7 

23.3 

22.7 

22.0 

21.6 

20.9 

20.2 

19.5 

18.5 

18.1 

17.3 

16.7 

15.7 

180 

25.1 

24.4 

23.9 

23.8 

22.8 

22.0 

21.4 

20.9 

20.2 

19.3 

18.8 

17.7 

16.9 

600 

26.7 

26.3 

25.7 

24.9 

24.3 

23.6 

23.0 

22.3 

21.4 

20.7 

20.8 

19.1 

18.1 

520 

28.4  27.8 

27.3 

26.8 

26.8 

25.6 

24.7 

23.9 

23.8 

22.6 

21.8 

20.8 

20.1 

640 

29.2 

29.2 

28.9 

28.5 

27.8 

27.4 

26.8 

26.1 

25.3 

24.4 

23.7 

23.0 

22.0 

660 

29.2 

293 

29.5 

29.6 

29.3 

29.1 

28.8 

28.0 

27.4 

26.9 

26.1 

25.1 

24.3 

680 

27.8 

28.6 

29.0 

29.4 

29.6 

29.8 

S9.8 

29.3 

28.0 

28.7 

27.9 

27.3 

26.6 

600 

25.5 

26.7 

27.6 

28.4 

28.9 

29.2 

29.6 

29.9 

29.9 

29.8 

29.3 

20.0 

28.5 

620 

22.6 

23.8 

25.0 

26.2 

27.1 

27.9 

28.8 

29.8 

29.6 

29.8 

80.1 

29.8 

29.6 

640 

19.2 

20.6 

21.6 

23.8 

24.6 

25.2 

26.6 

27.8 

28.3 

28.9 

29.4 

29.7 

29.9 

660 

16.2 

17,5 

18.8 

20.2 

21.1 

22.9 

24.0 

25.1 

26.2 

27.1 

28.2 

28.8 

29.2 

680 

13.8 

14.7 

15.8 

16.9 

18.4 

19.9 

20.6 

22.3 

23.6 

24.9 

25.8 

26.7 

27.5 

700 

11.5 

12.3 

13.4 

14.6 

15.6 

16.7 

18.0 

19.5 

20.7 

22.0 

28.1 

24.2 

25.1 

720 

10.4 

11.0 

11.4 

12.3 

18.3 

14.3 

15.6 

16.4 

17.7 

19.8 

19.9 

21.6 

22.6 

740 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

11.0 

11.4 

12.2 

13.3 

14.2 

15.3 

16.5 

17.4 

18.8 

19.5 

760 

10.3 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.7 

11.0 

11.5 

12.2 

13.1 

14.2 

15.1 

16.0 

17.8 

780 

11.3 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

10.2 

10.6 

10.7 

11.1 

11.5 

12.3 

13.2 

14.0 

15.0 

800 

13.4 

12.5 

11.7 

11.0 

10.6 

10.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.7 

11.0 

11.6 

11.3 

12.2 

820 

16.2 

15.2 

14.4 

18.5 

18.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.8 

10.8 

11.2 

11.4 

840 

18.3 

17.1 

16.2 

14.9 

14.1 

18.0 

12.4 

11.7 

11.2 

10.7 

10.6 

11.1 

11.2 

860 

21.0 

20.2 

18.7 

17.7 

16.6 

15.4 

14.3 

13.3 

12.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

880 

23.5 

22.4 

21.3 

20.4 

19.3 

18.0 

17.0 

15.9 

14.8 

18.7 

12.8 

12.0 

12.6 

900 

24.5 

24.2 

23.8 

22.7 

21.9 

19.9 

19.7 

18.6 

17.2 

16.4 

15.3 

14.1 

18.3 

920 

24,5 

24.8 

24.7 

248 

24.1 

28.2 

22.3 

21.3 

20.0 

19.3 

18.0 

16.7 

15.7 

940 

23.2 

24.0 

24.5 

24.6 

24.5  24.5 

24.2 

28.5 

22.7 

21.8 

20.6 

19.5 

18.4 

960  1  20.7 

21.9 

22.8 

23.6 

24.0  24.5 

24.5 

24.2 

24.8 

23.7 

22.9 

22.1 

21.0 

980 

17.6 

18.7 

20.1 

21.2 

22.2  23.1 

23.6 

24.0 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

23.7 

23.0 

1000 

14.3 

15.5 

16.9 

18.2 

19.2  1  20.2 

21.4 

22.5 

23.0 

23.5 

24.0 

24.2 

24.2 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880  I  890 

900 

910 

920 

930 

940 

950 

960 
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Perturbations  by  Venus. 

Arguments  II  and  ni* 

IIL 


Perturbations  by  Mars. 

Arguments  II  and  IT. 

IV. 


II. 

960 

970 

980 

990,1000 

0  1  10 

1 

20  1  80 

40 

50 

eo 

TV 

0, 

*r 

/^ 

// 

" 

»t 

tf 

f* 

/# 

9r 

*r 

/» 

»f 

0 

24.2 

28.7 

23.1 

22.5 

21.6 

9.6 

10.2 

10.8 

11.2 

11.5 

11.7 

11.8 

11.6 

so 

23.6 

23.7 

24.0 

23.4 

28.1 

8.3 

9.1 

9.8 

10.5 

10.9 

11.2 

11.5 

11.6 

40 

21.6 

22.4 

22.9 

23.5 

23.5 

7.1 

7.9 

8.8 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

10.8 

11.2 

60 

19.1 

20.1 

20.7 

21.5 

22.2 

5.8 

6.7 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

80 

16.2 

17.3 

18.4 

19.7 

20.0 

4.3 

5.3 

6.4 

7.2 

8.0 

8.9 

9.3 

9.9 

100 

14.0 

14.8 

15.6 

16.5 

17.6 

3.3 

4.2 

6.0 

5.9 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

120 

12.3 

12.9 

13.7 

14.3 

15.3 

2.4 

3.1 

3.9 

4.8 

5.6 

6.4 

7.3 

8.0 

140 

11.6 

12.0 

12.6 

12.8 

13.6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9 

3.8 

4.6 

5.5 

6.3 

7.0 

160 

11.6 

11.8 

12.1 

12.3 

12.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

8.5 

4.4 

6.1 

5.9 

180 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.5 

12.7 

1.9 

.2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

2.9 

3.4 

3.9 

4.9 

ttoo 

12.4 

12.7 

12.8 

13.1 

13.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

320 

12.3 

12.7 

13.0 

13.3 

13.6 

3.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

3.5 

240 

11.5 

12.1 

12.4 

13.1 

13.6 

3.7 

3.3 

8.0 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.2 

260 

10.4 

11.0 

11.5 

12.2 

12.8 

4.8 

4.1 

3.7 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

280 

8.8 

9.6 

10.4 

10.7 

11.5 

5.6 

5.1 

4.6 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

300^ 

7.6 

7.9 

8.6 

9.0 

10.1 

6.2 

5.8 

5.6 

5.0 

4.8 

4.2 

3.9 

3.8 

320 

6.7 

6.8 

7.3 

7.8 

8.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

,   5.9 

5.4 

5.1 

4.7 

4.3 

840 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.2 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

'   6.5 

6.2 

5.8 

5.5 

5.1 

360 

7.4 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.4 

6.2 

5.8 

€80 

8.9 

8.2 

7.5 

6.9 

6.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.5 

400 

10.9 

10.0 

9.0 

8.3 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

420 

12.6 

11.6 

10.7 

9.9 

9.1 

6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.5 

440 

14.2 

13.3 

12.5 

11.6 

10.6 

6.5 

6.8 

6.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

460 

15.7 

14.8 

18.9 

13.0 

12.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

480 

16.9 

16.3 

15.5 

14.5 

13.6 

6.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

6.9 

500 

18.1 

17.6 

16.6 

15.8 

15.1 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

620 

20.1 

19.2 

18.1 

17.4 

16.5 

5.1 

•6.1 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

640 

22.0 

21.0 

20.2 

19.2 

18.1 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

6.1 

5.4 

5.5 

660 

248 

23.5 

22.6 

21.5 

20.6 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

680 

26.6 

25.7 

24.9 

23.8 

23.0 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

600 

28.5 

27.8 

27.0 

26.3 

25.4 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

620 

29.6 

29.2 

28.8 

28.3 

27.4 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

640 

29.9 

30.0 

29.9 

29.5 

29.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

8.9 

8.9 

660 

29.2 

39.5 

29.7 

29.8 

39.9 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

680 

27.5 

28.6 

28.9 

29.2 

29.7 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4,1 

4.0 

8.9 

700 

25.1 

26.4 

27.3 

27.8 

28.7 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.0 

4.1 

4.1 

720 

^ 

23.9 

25.0 

26.1 

26.8 

5.8 

5.5 

5.1 

5.0 

4.7 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

740 

21.3 

22.5 

23.6 

24.6 

6.5 

6.1 

5.7 

6.4 

5.2 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

760 

17.8 

18.6 

19.4 

21.0 

22.1 

7.4 

6,7 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

5.3 

5.1 

5.0 

780 

15.0 

15.8 

17.1 

18.5 

19.3 

8.2 

7.6 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6.8 

5.6 

5.3 

800 

12.2 

14.1 

14.8 

16.9 

17.0 

9.2 

8.6 

8.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

6.8 

820 

11.4 

12.0 

12.5 

13.4 

15.4 

10.1 

9.6 

8.8 

8.2 

7.6 

7.1 

6.7 

6.5 

840 

11.2 

11.8 

11.7 

12.2 

13.2 

10.9 

10.4 

9.8 

9.1 

8.4 

7.9 

7.6 

6.9 

860 

10.9 

10.8 

10.9 

11.2 

11.5 

11.7 

11.0 

10.4  10.0 

9.4 

8.7 

8.2 

7.7 

880 

12.6 

11.8 

11.1 

10.8 

11.0 

12.8 

11.9 

11.8.10.6 

10.2 

9,7 

8.9 

8.4 

900 

13.3 

12.3 

12.9 

11.8 

11.2 

12.4 

18.2 

11.8  11.6 

10.8 

10.3 

9.7 

9.8 

920 

16.7 

14.6 

13.7 

12.8 

12.1 

12.8 

12.3 

12.2  11.9 

11.6 

11.0 

10.5 

9.9 

940 

18.4 

17.3 

16.2 

14.5 

14.0 

12.1 

12.1 

12.2  12.2 

11.8 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

960 

21.0 

20.0 

18  9 

17.9 

16.7 

11.4 

11.9 

11.9  12.0 

13.0 

11.7 

11.4 

11.0 

980 

23.0 

22.4 

21.4 

20.8 

19.5 

10.6 

11.1 

11.6  11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

11.7 

11.4 

iOOO 

24.2 

23.7 

28.1 

32.5 

21.6 

9.5 

10.2 

10.8^11.2 

11.5 

11.7 

11.8 

11.6 

960 

970 

980 

990 

IOOO 

0 

10 

30  1  80 

40 

60 

60 

70 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Mars 

Argumenta  II  and  IV. 

IV. 


IL 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

130 

180 

140 

160  1  160 

170 

180 

190 

^\ 

,f 

f, 

// 

ff 

„ 

// 

// 

// 

*/ 

„ 

// 

,, 

// 

// 

0 

11.6 

11.2 

11.0 

10.6 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.0 

8.6 

8.2 

8.1 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

20 

11.6 

1L4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

10.3 

9.7 

9.1 

9.1 

8.8 

8.4 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

40 

11.2 

11.3 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

10.5 

10.3 

9.8 

9.4 

9.3 

9.1 

8.7 

8.4 

8.8 

60 

10.6 

10.9 

11.1 

10.9 

11.0 

10.9 

10.4 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.3 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

80 

9.9 

10.0 

10.6 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

9.8 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

100 

9.1 

9.5 

9.8 

10.1 

10.6 

10.5 

10.4 

10.3 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

130 

8.0 

8.8 

.9.3 

9.5 

9.9 

10.3 

10.3 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

140 

7.0 

7.9 

8.4 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.7 

9.7 

9.4 

9.3 

8.9 

160 

5.9 

6.5 

7.2 

80 

8.6 

8.9 

9.3 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

9.1 

180 

4.9 

6.6 

6.4 

6.9 

7.7 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.1  [ 

800 

as 

4.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

8.0 

8.9 

9.1 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9 

220 

3.6 

8.9 

4.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.4 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.7 

240 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

6.0 

5.6 

6.3 

6.8 

7.4 

7.6 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

260 

8.1 

3.2 

3.8 

4.1 

4.5 

4.9 

6.4 

6.9 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

7.7 

8.0 

8.8> 

280 

3.4 

34 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

7.1 

7.5 

7.8 

300 

3.8 

8.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.9 

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

5.4 

6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

6.9 

7.8 

820 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

6.4 

6.8 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

340 

6.1 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

6.2 

6.6 

6.8 

6.0 

6.3 

360 

58 

6.6 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

6.4 

6.6 

5.9 

6.1 

380 

6.6 

6.4 

5.9 

6.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 

6.4 

6.5 

5.7 

6.8 

400 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 

6.3 

6.1 

6.9 

5.7 

5.6 

6.5 

5.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

420 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

7.1 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.1 

440 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

460 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

480 

6.9  1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

600 

6.G 

6.8 

6.9 

7.8 

7.3 

7.5 

7,6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

520 

6.0 

lB.3 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.9 

7.9 

640 

6.6 

5.7 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

8.3 

8.8 

560 

6.0 

5.2 

6.4 

6.8 

6.9 

6.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 

8.1 

8.8 

680 

4.6 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

6.3 

6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.9 

8.3 

600 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

6.0 

6.3 

5.6 

5.9 

6.5 

6.9 

7.0 

7.4 

7.7 

620 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

46 

4.9 

5.3 

6.4 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

640 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

8.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.7 

660 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.0 

080 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

8.4 

8.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

8.8 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

700 

4.1 

3.9 

3.8 

8.6 

3.6 

3.3 

33 

3.2 

3.2 

8.3 

8.5 

3.6 

3.8 

4.8 

720 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

8.0 

3Ji 

8.4 

8.6 

740 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

8.9 

8.8 

3.9 

3.1 

760 

5.0 

-4.7 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

8.7 

3.4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.9 

3.7 

8.7 

8.8 

780 

5.3 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

3.4 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

8.6 

800 

5.8 

5.5 

6.4 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.5 

4.2 

8.9 

3.5 

8.3 

3.9 

8.8 

8.7 

820 

6.5 

6.1 

5.8 

6.6 

5.0 

6.0 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

8.6 

3.3 

8.0 

8.9 

840 

6.9 

6.7 

6.3 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

4.9 

4.9 

4.5 

4.3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.1 

860 

7.7 

7.4 

6.9 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

6.6 

5.4 

6.2 

6.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.1 

8.6 

880 

8.4 

7.9 

7.6 

7.1 

6.9 

6.4 

6.4 

6.8 

5.7 

.6.4 

6.3 

60 

4.6 

4.8 

000 

9.3 

8.7 

8.3 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.7 

6.6 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.4 

6.8 

4.9 

020 

9.9 

9.3 

i? 

8.4 

7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.6 

64 

940 

10.6 

W.l 

8.9 

8.7 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.3 

7.1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.9 

960 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

9.7 

9.1 

8.7 

8.4 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

M 

980 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

10.3 

9.8 

0.8 

8.9 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.6 

7.3 

7.8 

6.9 

1000 

11.6 

lis 

ll.O 

10.6 

10.0 

9.9 

9.5 

9.0 

8.6 

8.8 

8.1 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

130 

180 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

1m 
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TABLE  XXXL 


Perturbations  produced  by  Mars. 

Argnmento  IL  and  17. 

IV. 


II. 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

|280 

290 

900 

SIO 

»0 

*/ 

// 

„ 

»* 

*/ 

„ 

t* 

// 

ft 

»* 

tr 

**■ 

09 

0 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

64 

6.2 

5.7 

5.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.1 

3.8 

9.4 

20 

7.8 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

6.3 

5.0 

4.4 

3.9 

40 

8.2 

8.1 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.2 

4.7 

60 

8.4 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.8 

6.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.4 

I  80 

8.6 

8.5 

8.2 

8.0 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.3 

6.0 

100 

8.8 

8.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

j  120 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

7.7 

76 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

1  140 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

!  160 

9.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

83 

8.3 

82 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

1  180 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

200 

8.9 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

220 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7,7 

240 

8.5 

8.4 

8.5 

8.3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7-8 

7.6 

260 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

280 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

300 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

'  7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

7.1 

S20 

6.6 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

340 

6.3 

6.4 

6.7 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 1  6.8 1 

360 

6.1 

6.2 

64 

6.5 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6,5 

380 

5.8 

6.1 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

400 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

420 

6.1 

6.3 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

440 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

460 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.2 

480 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

69 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

500 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

520 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

640 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.G 

7.5 

7.3 

560 

8.2 

8.6 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

6.5 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

i.3 

8.2 

8.0 

7.6 

580 

8.2 

8.3 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

600 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.1 

9.2 

9.2 

9.1 

9.0 

8.8 

8.7 

620 

7.4 

7.6 

8.0 

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.5 

9.5 

9.4 

9.3 

9.2 

640 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

7.9 

8.3 

8.7 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

9.8 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

660 

6.0 

6.3 

7.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.2 

8.7 

9.0 

9.4 

9.7 

9.8 

10.1 

10.0 

680 

4.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

9.0 

9.3 

9.8 

10.0 

10.2 

700 

4.2 

4.5 

5.2 

5.8 

6.4 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

8.9 

9.2 

9.8 

10.1 

720 

r3.6 

3.9 

4.3 

4.7 

'5.3 

6.d 

6.6 

7.0 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.1 

9.7 

740 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

4.4 

4.8 

5.6 

6.2 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.7 

9.2 

760 

2.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

6.1 

5.8 

6.5 

7.2 

7.8 

8.4 

780 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

8.1 

3.3 

3.7 

4.1 

4.8 

6.4 

6.1 

6.9 

7.6 

800 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

4.4 

5.0 

5.6 

6.6 

820 

2.9 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.1 

3.4 

4.1 

4.7 

5.4 

840 

8.1 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

8.2 

3.8 

4.3 

860 

3.6 

3.3 

8.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

^.0 

8.4 

880 

4.3 

3.8 

8.6 

8.2 

2.8 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

3.5 

2.6 

900 

4.9 

4.6 

4.2 

8.6 

3.4 

2.9 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

920 

5.4 

6.1 

4.6 

4.5 

8.9 

8.6 

3.2 

2.9 

2.6 

1? 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

940 

5.9 

5.7 

6.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.3 

3.8 

8.4 

3.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

060 

6.5 

6.2 

69 

5.6 

5.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

3.1 

2.8 

2.4 

2.3 

980 

6.9 

6.8 

6.4 

6.1 

6.8 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.0 

2.7 

1000 

7.4 
200 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

5.7 

5.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.1 

3.8 

34 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

310 

320 
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Perturbations  produced  hy  Mars, 

Arguments  II.  and  IT. 

IV. 


!l 

820 

800|340 

860 

360 

370 

880 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

140  1 

,, 

..     1  ,. 

'» 

,f 

tf 

/# 

it 

// 

/* 

tt 

// 

"  i 

1   0 

3.4 

2.8  2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

34 

4.0 

4&' 

1   20 

3.9 

3.5 1  3.1 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

•  2.7 

8.0 

3.3 

8.8 

!   40 

4.7 

4.2 

3.9 

3.6 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

3.2 

60 

6.4 

6.0 

4.6 

4.2 

8.8 

8.4 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

80 

6.0 

6.7 

5.4 

4.8 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

3.1 

0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

6.6 

6.3  5.9 

6.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.3 

4.0 

8.7 

8.2 

3.0 

3.0 

ISO 

7.0 

6.9  6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

6.3 

5.2 

4.6 

4.3 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

34 

140 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.0 

4.6 

4.8 

4.0 

3.9 

100 

7.6 

•  7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

6.6 

6.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4 

180 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

6.8 

5.6 

6.3 

50 

too 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

5.6 

5.5 

no 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

5.9 

S40 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

MO 

7.4 

7.3 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

280 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

:'^ 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.5 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

800 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

•7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

820 

68 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

'7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

340 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0  6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

960 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

380 

6.5 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

400 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

420 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

5.9 

6.9 

5.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.0 

440 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

6.9 

460 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

5.6 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

6.3 

5.4 

480 

63 

6.2 

6.0 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.4 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5.2 

5.3 

6.3 

600 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.3 

6.2 

5.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

5.0 

620 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

6.1 

5.7 

5.5 

5.1 

5.1 

6.0 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

640 

7.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

6.1 

6.8 

5.5 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

660 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.8 

5.4 

6.8 

5.0 

4.7 

4.7 

680 

8-4 

8.0 

7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

5.9 

6.5 

;  5.3 

5.0 

4.9 

600 

8.7 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.8 

(^.0 

5.6 

6.8 

5.1 

620 

9.2 

9.1 

8.9 

8.6 

8.4 

8.1 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.1 

6.7 

6.3 

640 

9.7 

9.6 

9.4 

\l 

9.0 

8.7 

8.2 

7.8 

7.4 

.  7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.8 

660 

10.0 

lOiO 

9.9 

9.6 

9.8 

8.9 

8.6 

8.2 

7.r 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

680 

10.2 

10.4 

10.3 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.8 

9.0 

8.5 

8.1 

7.5 

T.l 

700 

10.1 

10.8 

10.5 

10.6 

10.4 

10.8 

10.1 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

8.9 

8.3 

7.8 

720 

9.7 

10.1 

10.8 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

10.2 

10.0 

9.6 

9.2 

8.6 

740 

92 

9.6 

10.0 

10.8 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

10l9 

10.6 

!0.6 

10.2 

9.9 

9.4 

760 

8.4 

9.0 

9.5 

9.8 

10.2 

10.6 

lO.J^ 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.7 

10.5 

10.3 

780 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

9.4 

9.9 

10.3 

lO.t 

10.9 

11.1 

11.8 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7 

800 

6.6 

7.8 

7.9 

8.6 

9.2 

9.8 

lai 

10.6 

10.8 

11.1 

11.8 

11.1 

l-kO 

820 

5.4 

6.0 

7.0 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

9^^6 

10.0 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.8! 

11.3 

840 

4.3 

5.0 

6.6 

6.5 

7.2 

7.9 

9.8 

9.2 

9.9 

10.3 

10  7 

10.9. 

11.2 

860 

8.4 

4.0 

4.6 

6.8 

6.1 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

10.9 

886 

2.6 

8.1 

8.7 

4.8 

5.0 

6.7 

6.6 

7.1 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

9.8 

10.4 

906 

2.4 

2.7 

8.0 

8.4 

4.0 

4.6 

6.4 

6.1 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

9.7 

020 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

8.8 

8.7 

4.8 

6.0 

5.8 

6.6 

7.2 

8.0 

8.7 

fMO 

2.0 

2.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

8.4 

4.1 

4.7 

6.6 

6.1 

7.0 

7.7 

960 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.8 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

8.2 

8.9 

4.5 

6.1 

5.7 

65 

980 

*.7 

2.4 

2.2 

23 

2.3 

2.4 

25 

2.8 

3.0 

3.6 

4.1 

4.7 

65 

1000 

3.4  2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

!»•« 

2.3 

28 

2.5 

27 

2.9 

8.4 

4.0 

4.5 

820  1  380 

340 

3:0  1  860 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

4:20 

480 

449 

E 

' 

1 
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TABLE  XXXL 


Perturhaticms  frodaeed  btf 
UMdlV. 

nr. 


IL 

440 

460 

460 

470 

480 

490 

600 

510  ^  680 

530 

64«|fi60 

66t 

0 

4.5 

6.8 

5.9 

6.6 

7^ 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0  9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

10.7 

10.9 

to 

8.8 

4.3 

4.9 

5.6 

6.8 

6.9 

7.6 

8.8-'  8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

10.0 

11.4 

40 

3.8 

3.7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.4 

5.9 

6.6 

7.3!  7.9 

8.4 

8.9 

9.4 

9.8  i 

60 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

5.1 

5.7 

6.3 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.6 

9.1 

80 

8.9 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

6.4 

5.9 

6J( 

7.1 

7.7 

8.8 

100 

3.0 

3.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

4.8 

5.3 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.4 

130 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.9 

4.8 

4.7 

5.1 

6.6 

6.0 

6.6 

140 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.8 

4.6 

5.0 

6.4 

5.9 

160  1  4.4 

4.3 

3.9 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

4.9 

5.3 

180 

6.0 

4.8 

44 

4.3 

4.8 

4.3 

4.0 

4.1 

.4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

bA 

900 

5.5 

5.8 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.6 

4J 

S30 

5.9 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

340 

6.4 

6.3 

5.9 

58 

5.6 

5.4 

5.3 

5.8!  5:1 

6.1 

6.1 

5.2 

5.8 

360 

6.7 

6.6 

6.'4 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

380 

6.9 

6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.8 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

300 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.6 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

330 

7.8 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

340 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

360 

6.9 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6,9 

380  !  6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

400  6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

480 

6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

440 

5.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.4 

460 

6.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

480 

63 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.4 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

5.8 

600 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

5.8 

58 

5.8 

5.2 

5.3 

5.2 

6.3 

5.4 

5.4 

680 

4.9 

4.9 

49 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

640 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

660 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

680 

4.9 

46 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

46 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

600 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.8 

4.3 

4.3 

4.8 

630 

5.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

640 

^.8 

5.4 

6.3 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

1^ 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

660 

4.4 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

680 

7.1 

6.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.4 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.8 

4.0 

3.9 

700 

7.8 

7.3 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

720 

86 

6.0 

7.6 

7.1 

6.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

740 

9.4 

9.0 

S.4 

8.0 

7.4 

6.9 

6.3 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

6.0 

4.7 

4.5 

760 

10.3 

9.7 

9.3 

8.6 

8.1 

7.6 

7.3 

6.5 

6.8 

5.8 

5.5 

5.2 

4.9 

780 

10.7 

10.5 

9.9 

9.6 

9.0 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6.1 

5.7 

5.5 

8qo 

11.0 

U.O 

10.6 

10.3 

9.9 

9.3 

8.6 

8.1 

7.7 

7.8 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

830 

11.8 

11.1 

10J» 

10.6 

10.3 

10.0 

9.6 

9.1 

8.5 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

840 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.1 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

9.9 

9.4 

8.8 

8.2 

7.7 

7.3 

860 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.8 

10.7 

10.4 

9.9 

.9.6 

9.2 

8.6 

7.9 

880 

10.4 

10.8 

11.0 

11.8 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

10.9 

10.5 

10.3 

9.8 

9.3 

8.7 

900 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

U.O 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

U.O 

10.9 

10.7 

10.2 

io.a 

9.4 

930 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.3 

10.8 

11.0 

U-l*- 

11.2 

11.8 

U.O 

10.7 

10.4 

10.1 

940 

7.7 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.1 

10.4 

10.9 

U.O 

11.3 

11.2 

U.O 

10.7 

10.5 

960 

6.5 

7.3 

8.1 

86 

9.3 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

10.8 

U.l 

11.2 

10.9 

10.8 

990 

5.5 

6.3 

7.0 

7.7 

8.3 

8.9 

9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

10.6 

10.8 

U.O 

10.9 

1000 

4.5 
440 

5.3 

450 

5.9 
460 

6.6 

7.3 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

10.7 

10.9 

470 

480 

490 

500 

510 

620 

630 

640 

660  560 
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TABLE  XXXI. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Mart. 

Arguments  U  and  IV. 

IV. 


IL 

660 

670 

680 

690 

600 

610 

620 

680 

640 

660 

660 

670 

660 

// 

// 

^/ 

'» 

,t 

** 

/* 

ff 

t» 

// 

"T" 

// 

// 

0 

10  9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

9.2 

8.9 

8.6 

6.1 

7.9 

7.7 

20 

11.4 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.4 

10.2 

9.9 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

6.5 

8.1 

40 

9.8 

10.1 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

8.6 

60 

9.1 

9.4 

9.8 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

93 

9.0 

8.8 

80 

8.2 

8.7 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.8 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.6 

9.3 

91 

100 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

9.2 

120 

6,6 

6.9 

7.6 

8.1 

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

9.6 

9.6 

9.4 

9.8 

140 

6.9 

6.3 

6.8 

7.2 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.3 

160 

6.3 

6.8 

6.0 

6.5 

6.9 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

6.9 

9.0 

180 

6.0 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.7 

7.1 

7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

8.1 

6.4 

8.6 

200 

4.8 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

6.7 

7.1 

7.3 

•7.7 

7.8 

8,0 

220 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

5.3 

6.5 

6.7 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.8 

7.0 

7.3 

7.6 

240 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

260 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

6.7 

6.8 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

280 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

5.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

300 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.1 

320 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

340 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

360 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

380 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

400 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

420 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

"7.2 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

8.4 

440 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

7.5 

7.9 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

460 

6.1 

6.2 

6.6 

'6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

480 

6.8 

6.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

7.9 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

9.3 

500 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 

6.1 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

7.9 

8.4 

9.0 

9.4 

620 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

640 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6! 

660 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

.4.8 

6.0 

6.3 

6.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.1 

7.8 

680 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

5.2 

6.5 

6.9 

6.4 

6.9 

600 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

6.1 

6.7 

6.2 

620 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.9 

6.4 

640 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.5 

660 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

8.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

680 

3.9 

4.0 

39 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

8.1 

8.1 

3.1 

3.1 

700 

4.1 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

720 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

740 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

760 

4.9 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.3 

^.1 

8.9 

2.8 

2.6 

780 

6.6 

6.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

8.2 

8.0 

2.7 

800 

5.8 

5.6 

6.2 

6.0 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

8.5 

8.1 

2.6 

820 

6.6 

6.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6! 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.8 

840 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

6.1 

6.7 

6.6 

5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

860 

7.9 

7.6 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.9 

6.8 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

880 

8.7 

8.2 

7.8 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

4.7 

900 

9.4 

9.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

6.9 

6.6 

5.4 

6.2 

920 

10.1 

9.8 

9.2 

8.7 

8^ 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

6.8 

6.7 

940 

10.6 

10.2 

9.8 

9.4 

8.8 

8.6 

6.0 

7.6 

7.3 

)B.9 

6.6 

6.2 

61 

960 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

10.0 

9.6 

9.1 

8.6 

8.2 

7.8 

7.6  7.1  1 

6.6 

66 

960 

10.9 

10.7 

10.3 

10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

9.2 

9.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.7 

7.4 

72 

f600 

10.9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

9.2 

6.9 

6.6 

8.1 

7.9 

7.7 

660 

670 

680 

590 

600  1 

610 

620 

630 

640 

660 

660 

670 

Tm 
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TABLE  XXXI. 


PertufbfUwns  produced  hy  Man. 
Ai^gunieiito  fl.  and  IV. 

rr. 


jIL 

680 

600 

700 

7ia' 

720 

780 

740 

760 

TBO 

770 

780 

780 

mo! 

ft 

,0 

// 

If 

ff 

** 

t* 

/' 

«/ 

,/ 

tf 

/' 

*» 

I   • 

7.7 

7.4 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.4 

8.1 

5.8 

5.& 

6.2 

4.8 

4.4 

3.7 

20 

8.1 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

4.7 

40 

8.5 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.0 

6.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 

00 

8.8 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.5 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

6.3 

6.0 

1  80 

9.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

100 

9.2 

8.9 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

130 

9.3 

9.2 

9.0 

8.7 

8.6 

6.4 

8.2 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

140 

9.3 

9.2 

9.0 

9.0 

8.7 

8.5 

8.4 

8.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

160 

9.0 

9.0 

6.9 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

78 

180 

8.6 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.5 

8.3 

8.3 

8.0 

8.2 

7.8 

79 

200 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.8 

8.5 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

7.9 

220 

7.5 

7.T 

7.9 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.0 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

240 

7.1 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

260 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

{  280 

6.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

67 

6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

1  300 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

.6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

7.1 

820 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

340 

6.8 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

360 

67 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

6.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

380 

7.2 

7.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.9 

6.8 

5.7 

6.6 

5.8 

6.9 

400 

7.8 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

420 

8.4 

8.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.5 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

440 

8.9 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

7.8 

7.6 

7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.7 

6.6 

460 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

8.5 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

480 

9.3 

9.5 

9.6 

9.6 

9.4 

9.2 

9.1 

8.6 

8.3 

7.8 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

600 

9.4 

9.6 

9.8 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.7 

8.2 

7.6 

7.2 

520 

9.0 

9.6 

9.8 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.8 

10.0 

9.8 

9.6 

9.1 

8.5 

8.0 

540 

8.5 

9.1 

9.5 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 

9.5 

9.0 

560 

7.8 

8.5 

9.0 

9.6 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

9.9 

580 

6.9 

7.6 

R.8 

9.0 

9.7 

10.0 

10.4 

10.7 

11.1 

11.2 

11.0 

11.0 

10.6 

000 

6.2 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.9 

9.6 

10.1 

10.4 

10.9 

11.3 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

620 

5.4 

6.9 

6.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.6 

9.4 

10.3 

10.6 

11.0 

11.5 

11.7 

11.7 

640 

4.5 

5.0 

•5.6 

6.2 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

92 

10.0 

10.7 

11.1 

11.6 

11.8 

060 

8.7 

4.1 

4.7 

5.2 

5.9 

6.5 

7.3 

8.3 

9.1 

9.8 

10.6 

11.2 

11.6 

680 

8.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.3 

4.8 

5.6 

6.2 

7.0 

7.8 

8.7 

9.6 

10.2 

11.0 

700 

2.9 

2.8 

8.0 

3.4 

3.9 

4.6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.7 

7.5 

8.6 

9.4 

10.1 

720 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

8.5 

4.0 

4.8 

5.6 

6.4 

7.8 

8.2 

9.1 

740 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

25 

2.7 

3.1 

3.6 

4.6 

5.2 

6.1 

6.9 

7.8 

760 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

4.1 

4.7 

5.7 

6.6 

780 

%.l 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

3.6 

4.4 

6.2 

800 

2.8 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

8.2 

4.0 

820 

3.3 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

840 

3.8 

3.5 

8.0 

2.6 

2.8 

2.1 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

860 

4.4 

4.0 

8.6 

3.2 

2.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

880 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

3.7 

3.3 

8.0 

2.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1.2 

900 

6.2 

5.0 

4.6 

4.3 

4.0 

3.6 

3.2 

2.7 

2.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

920 

5.7 

5.3 

5.1 

6.0 

4.6 

4.2 

8.8 

•^3.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1.0 

1.8 

1.1 

040 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

3.9 

3.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2.1 

1.6 

060 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

5.9 

6.6 

6.4 

5.1 

4.7 

4.3 

•3.7 

8.2 

2.8 

2.3 

980 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.9 

6.6 

5.3 

6.0 

4.6 

4.0 

3.5 

8.0 

1000 

7.7 

7.4 

6.9 

e.8 

710 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

4.8 

4.4 

3.7 

680 

690 

700 

720 

730 

740 

760 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 
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TABLE  XXXI. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Man 

Arguments  11.  and  lY. 

IV. 


IL 

$00 

810 

820 

,890 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

890 

900  010 

920 

0* 

0» 

0f 

*f 

*# 

0f 

*» 

99 

// 

t» 

//  1  ft 

99 

0 

3.7 

8.2 

2.6 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

3.2 

80 

4.7 

4.2 

8.6 

8.1 

2.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

16 

40 

6.3 

4.9 

4.5 

8.8 

3.3 

2.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

60 

6.0 

5.7 

5.2 

4.7 

4.1 

3.6 

8.1 

2.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

80 

6.5 

6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

5.0 

4.6 

4.0 

3.4 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8   1.5 

1.8 

100 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

5.9 

5.3 

4.9 

4.4 

3.7 

8.1 

2.5  2.1 

1.7 

120 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

6.5 

6.2 

5.7 

5.1 

4.7 

4.1 

8.6  2.9 

24 

140 

7.7 

7.7 

T.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.1 

4.5  8.8 

83 

160 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.8 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 

4.8 

4.2 

180 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.1 

7.0 

6.6 

6.1 

5.7 

5.8 

SOO 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

6.3 

6.1 

220 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

6.7 

240 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.2 

260 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

.7,8 

7.6 

280 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

800 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

320 

68 

6.9 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.8 

•7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

340 

64 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

0.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

860 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

380 

59 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

400 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

64 

420 

5  4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

440 

56 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

6.2 

5.2 

6.2 

6.2 

5.1 

6.0 

5.3 

6.6 

460 

60 

5.6 

5.4 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.8 

480 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.2 

6.2 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

6.0 

500 

7.2 

6.8 

6.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.9 

520 

8.0 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.1 

5.5 

6.4 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

640 

9.0 

8.4 

7.8 

7.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6.8 

5.4 

6.2 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

560 

9.9 

9.6 

8.8 

8.2 

7.7 

7.1 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 

580 

10.6 

10.2 

98 

9.3 

8.8 

8.1 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.1 

4.9 

600 

11.2 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

9.6 

9.1 

8.5 

7.7 

7.1 

6.4 

6.1 

6.6 

5.3 

620 

11.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

9.9 

9.5 

8.9 

8.1 

7.4 

6.8 

6.3 

5.9 

640 

11.8 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

11.3 

11.0 

10.4 

9.8 

9.3 

8.5 

7.8 

7.1 

6.6 

660 

11.5.11.81 

12.0 

12.1 

11.9 

11.6 

11.2 

1.0.8 

10.2 

9.6 

8.9 

8.2 

7.5 

680 

11.0 

11.6 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

11.6 

11.1 

10.6 

10.1 

9.2 

8.5 

700 

10.1 

10.9 

11.6 

12.1 

12.4 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

11.9 

11.4 

10.8 

10.4 

9.7 

720 

9.1 

10.0 

10.6 

11.4 

11.9 

12.4 

12.6 

12.5 

12.4 

12.0 

11.6 

11.2 

10.8 

740 

7.8 

8.8 

9.7 

10.5 

11.3 

11.8 

12.8 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

12.8  11.9 

11.5 

760 

6.6 

7.6 

8.5 

9.4 

10.3 

11.0 

11.7 

12.1 

12.6 

12.8 

12.7  12.5 

12.1 

780 

5.2 

6.3 

7.1 

8.1 

9.2 

10.1 

10.7 

11.6 

12.0 

12.4 

12.8  12.91 

12.8 

800 

4.0 

4.8 

5.7 

6.7 

7.7 

8.7 

9.7 

10.6 

11.8 

11.9 

12.8 

12.5 

12.9 

820 

2.9 

3.6 

4.4 

5.4 

6.4 

7.3 

8.4 

9.5 

10.3 

11.0 

11.7 

12.1 

12.5 

840 

2.2 

2.7 

3.8 

4.0 

4.9 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.1 

10.0 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

860 

1.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.9 

3.6 

4.6 

5.6 

6.6 

7.6 

8.6 

9.6 

10.5 

11.8 

880 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.6 

8.8 

4.1 

5.2 

6,1 

7.1 

6.2 

9.2 

10.1 

900 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.7 

2.2 

2.9 

3.8 

4.8 

5.7 

6.8 

7.9 

8.8 

920 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1  1 

i:i 

1.4 

1.9 

2.6 

34 

4.4 

5.3 

6.3 

7.4 

940 

1.5 

1.1 

0.8 

9.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

2.3 

8.1 

8.9 

5.0 

5.9 

960 

23 

1.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

3.5 

4.6 

980 

30 

2.5 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2.4 

8.8 

1000 

37 
800 

3.2 

810 

2.6 
820 

2.1 
830 

1.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

2.8 

840 

850 

860 

870 

880 

890 

900 

010  1  920 1 
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TABLE  XXXI. 


TABLE  XXXn. 


PefturbcUums  by  Mars. 
Arguments  II.  and  IV. 
IV. 


Perfs.  by  Jupiter 
Arg's.  n.  and  y. 
V. 


11. 

920 

930 

940 

950 

960 

970 

980 

990jl000|  0  1  10  1  20  1  30  1 

„ 

„ 

„ 

// 

^^. 

" 

/,   1  -r 

"  1  - 

^ 

0 

2.2 

3.0 

3.8 

4.8 

5.8 

6.9 

7.8 

8.4 

9.5  1 15.3 

15.1  {15.0 

150 

20 

1.5 

2.1 

2.6 

3.4 

4.4 

6.6 

6.5 

7.6 

8.7 

14.9 

14.9  14.7 

14.8 

40 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.5 

8.2 

4.0 

5.2 

6.0 

7.1 

14.7 

14.6  i  14.6 

14.5 

60 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.8 

2.3 

8.0 

3.7 

4.8 

6.8 

14.4 

14.4:14.4 

14.4 

80 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

3.6 

4.5 

13.4 

r3.9 114.0 

14.8 

100 

1.7 

1.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2.6 

3.3 

13.2 

13.4 1 13.6 

13.7 

120 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.4' 

12.3 

12.7 

13.0 

13.3 

140 

3.3 

2.8 

2.3 

20 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

11.3 

11.8 

12.1 

12.5 

160 

4.2 

3.6 

3.1 

26 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

180 

5.2 

4.6 

4.0 

3.5 

3.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

9.1 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

200 

G.l 

5.5 

5.0 

4.4 

3.9 

3.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9. 
3.0! 

7.8 

8.3 

8.9 

9.5 

220 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 

4.9 

4  4 

3.9 

3.2 

6.8 

7.2 

7.7 

8.3 

240 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6  1 

5.6 

5  3 

4.8 

4.2 

3.7 1 

5.7 

6.2 

6.6 

7.2 

260 

7.6 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

65 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

4.8; 

4.3 

6.2 

6.6 

6.1 

S80 

7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

5.9 

6.5! 

3.9 

4.1 

4.7 

5.2 

300 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.1 

3.4 

3.5 

3.9 

4.3 

320 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

76 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

3.2 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

340 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7] 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

360 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

3.5 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

380 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

8.1 

400 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3; 
6.9; 

6.0 

4.3 

3.8 

3.5 

420 

6.8 

5.9 

6.2 

63 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

6.7 

6.1 

5.2 

4.6 

4.1 

440 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.5 

6.5 

7.5 

6.6 

5.8 

4.9 

460 

6.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

6.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

9.0 

7.9 

7.0 

6.3 

480 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.6 

5.8 

10.5 

9.5 

8.5 

7.6 

500 

4.9 

4,9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

6.3 

5.3, 

12.3 

11.3 

10.0 

9.1 

520 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

6.1 

14.0 

12.7 

11.7 

10.7 

540 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

15.6 

14  3 

13.3 

12.3 

560 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

44 

17.1 

16.1 

15.1 

14.0 

580 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

18.6 

17.4 

16.5 

16.7 

600 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

19.8 

19.0 

17.9 

17.0 

620 

5.9 

5.5 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

43 

4.2 

20.8 

20.1 

19.2 

18.4 

640 

6.6 

6.1 

6.6 

6.4 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

21.6 

20.9 

20.2 

19.5 

660 

7.5 

6.8 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

22.1 

21.6 

21.0 

20.4 

680 

8.5 

7.8 

7.3 

6.5 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

6.1 

4.8 

22.3 

22.0 

21.6 

21.2 

700 

9.7 

8.9 

8.1 

7.6 

7.0 

6.3 

5.9 

6.6 

5.3 

22.2 

22.0 

21.7 

21.5 

720 

10.8 

10.0 

9.3 

8.5 

7.9 

72 

6.0 

6.1 

5.8 

22.0 

21.9 

21.7 

21.6 

740 

11.5 

11.0 

10.2 

9.7 

8.9 

8.2 

7.6 

6.9 

6.5 

21.6 

21.6 

21.5 

21.5 

1  760 

12.1 

11.8 

11.3 

10.6 

10.0 

9.3 

8.5 

7.9 

7.3 

21.2 

21.1 

21.1 

21.2 

780 

12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

11.4 

10.9 

10.2 

9.6 

9.0 

8.2 

20.4 

20.5 

20.6 

20.7 

800 

12.9 

12.9 

12.5 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

10.5 

9.8 

9.2 

19.6 

19.8 

19.9 

20.1 

820 

12.5 

12.7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.2 

11.9 

11.2 

10.7 

10.1 

18.8 

19.0 

19.2 

19.4 

840 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

12.8 

12.6 

124 

12.2 

11.5 

10.9 

18.1 

18.2 

18.4 

18.6 

860 

11.2 

11.8 

12.3 

12.5 

12.7 

12.5 

125 

12.3 

11.7 

17-4 

17.5 

17.6 

17.9 

880 

10.1 

11.0 

11.5 

12.1 

12.3 

12.6 

12.6 

12.4 

12.3 

16.9 

16.9 

16.9 

17.1 

900 

8.8 

9.8 

10.6 

11.3 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.5 

12.4 

16.3 

16.4 

16.4 

16.5 

920 

7.4 

8.4 

9.3 

10.2 

11.0 

11.6 

12.1 

12.2 

12.3 

16.0 

15.^ 

15.9 

16.0 

940 

5.9 

7.1 

8.1 

8.9 

9.9 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12.1 

16.8 

15.7 

15.7 

15.61 

960 

4.6 

6.6 

6.7 

7.7 

8.7 

9.4 

10.2 

10.9 

11.4 

15.5 

16.4 

15.3 

15.4  i 

980 

3.3 

4.2 

5.2 

6.2 

7.3 

8.2 

8.9 

9.9 

10.6 

15.3 

16.2 

16.2 

15.1 

1000 

^2.2 

3.0 

3.8 

4.8 

5.8 

6.9 

7.8 

8.7 

9.5 

15.3 

15.1 

16.0 

15.0 

920 

030 

940 

950 

960 

970 

980 

990 

1000  1  0 

10 

20 

dO 
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TABLE  XXXII. 


Perturbatums  p^cluced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 


1  n. 
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100 

110 
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180 

140 

160 
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'•  1  .' 

** 

/« 

//  1  '/ 
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/* 

»» 

0 

15.0 

14.8  14.7 

14.7 

14.6 

14.6  14.5 

14.4 

14.6 

14.5 

14.6 

14.7 '  14.8 

so 

14.8 

14.7  1 14.6 

14.4 

14.4 

14.2  14.2 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 1 14.3 

40 

14.6 

14.4  14.4 

14.3 

14.2 

14.1  13.9 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

18.8 

13.8  13.7 

60 

14.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.2 

14.1 

13.9 :  13.8 

13.6 

\:*f» 

13.6 

13.5 

13.4 

13.3 

80 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

14.5 

14.0 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

13.4 

13.2 

13.1 

13.0 

13.1 

100 

13.7 

13.7 

13.9 

13.9 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

13.6 

13.4 

13.2 

13.0 

13.8 

12.7 

120 

13.:! 

13.4  13.4 

13.5 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5 

13.3 

13.3 

13.2 

13.0 

13.8 

12.6 

140 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

13.1 

13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

13.2 

13.1 

13.0 

12.9 

13.8 

12.6 

160 

11.7 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

12.7 

12.8 

12.9 

12.0 

13.0 

12.9 

12.8 

13.7 

12.5 

180 

10.7 

11.1 

11.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.3 

12.6 

12.6 

12.6 

i2.7 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

300 

9.6 

10.0 

10.6 

11.0 

11.5 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.3 

13.8 

320 

8.3 

8.8 

9.6 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 

11.9 

12.0 

12.0  1 12.0 

240 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.9 

9.4 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

11.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.7111.8 

260 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.3 

8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

10.9 

11.0 

11.2 

280 

6.2 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

7.1 

7.6 

8.2 

8.7 

9.2 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

10.6 

300 

4.3 

4.7 

6.1 

6.5 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.9 

320 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 

4.6 

5.1 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

8.6 

8.9 

340 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

6.4 

6.1 

6.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

360 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.8 

4.1 

4.5 

5.0 

6.6 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

380 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

5.6 

400 

3  6 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.4 

8.8 

4.2 

4.7 

62 

420 

4.1 

3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

'  2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4.8 

440 

4.9 

4.4 

3.9 

3.4 

3.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

8.5 

460 

6.3 

5.4 

4.8 

4.3 

3.7 

3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3.3 

480 

7.6 

6.7 

59 

6.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

500 

9.1 

8.1 

7.2 

6.4 

5.7 

6.0 

4.4 

3.9 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

520 

10.7 

9.6 

8.7 

7.7 

6.9 

6.1 

5.5 

4.8 

4.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 

540 

12.3 

11.1 

10.2 

9.1 

8.4 

7.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

4.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

560 

14.0 

13.0 

11.9 

10.8 

9.9 

8.7 

7.9 

7.1 

6.4 

6.8 

6.2 

4.5 

4.1 

580 

15.7 

14.5 

13.6 

12.5 

11.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.3 

7.7 

6.9 

6.2 

5.6 

5.0 

600 

17.0 

16.0 

13.0 

14.0 

13.1 

12.0 

11.0 

10.1 

9.2 

8.3 

7.5 

6.7 

6.0 

620 

18.4 

17.4 

16.6 

16.6 

14.7 

13.6 

12.6 

11.6 

10.7 

08 

9.0 

8.0 

7.8 

640 

19.6 

18.5 

17.9 

17.0 

16.0 

16.1 

14.2 

13.1 

12.2 

V.A 

10.8 

9.4 

8.7 

660 

20.4 

19.7 

18.9 

18.1 

17.4 

16.3 

15.6 

14.6 

13.7 

12.8 

11.9 

li.O 

10.1 

680 

21.2 

20.6 

19.9 

19.1 

18.5 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

16.1 

14.2 

13.6 

12.5 

11.6 

700 

21.5 

21.0 

20.6 

20  0 

19.3 

18.7 

18.0 

17.1 

16.5 

16.6 

14.7 

13.8 

13.0 

720 

2L6 

21-2 

21.0 

20.5 

20.0 

19.3 

18.9 

18.3 

17.5 

16.8 

16.1 

16.1 

14.8 

740 

21.5 

21.2 

21.1 

20.8 

20.5 

20.0 

19.4 

18.9 

18.4 

17.1 

17.3 

16.8 

16.7 

760 

21.2 

21.0 

21.0 

20.8 

20.7 

20.3 

20.0 

19.4 

19.0 

18.6 

17.9 

17.4 

16.7 

7S0 

20.7 

20.7 

20.7 

20.6 

20.6 

20.3 

20.2 

19.8 

19.4 

19.1 

18.7 

18.1 

17.6 

8ii0 

20.1 

20.2 

20.3 

20.3 

20.4 

20.3 

CO.l 

19.9 

19.7 

19.3 

19.1 

18.7 

18.2 

820 

19.4 

19.6 

19.7 

19.8 

19.9 

19.9 

199 

19.8 

19.8 

•19.6 

19.3 

18.9 

18.7 

840 

18.6 

18.8 

18.9 

19.0 

19.2 

19.3 

19  4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.0 

18.9 

860 

17.9 

18.0 

18.3 

18.4 

18.6  18.7 

18.8 

18.9 

19.0 

19.1 

19.1 

19.0 

18.8 

880 

17.1 

17.2 

17.6 

17.6 

17.9.18.0 

18.2 

18.3 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

18.7 

900 

16.5 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

17.1  17.1 

17.4 

17.6 

17.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

18.3 

920 

16.0 

16.0 

16.1 

16.2 

16.4  16.5 

16.7 

16.8 

17.0 

17.2 

17.4 

17.5 

17.7 

940 

16.6 

16.5 

16.6 

15.6 

16.7  1  16.8 

16.0 

16.1 

16  3 

16.5 

16.8 

16.8 

17.1 

960 

15.4 

16.3 

15.3 

15.2 

15.2  16.2 

15.3 

16.4 

16.6 

15.7 

169 

16.0 

16.3 

980 

15.1 

15.0 

15.0 

14.9 

14.9  14.8 

14.9 

14.9 

14.9 

15.0 

16.3 

15.3 

15.6 

1000 

15.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.7 

14.6  14.6 

14.6 

14.4 

14.6 

14.5 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70   80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

160 
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TABLE  XXXIL 


PerturbatioM  produced  by  Jupiter. 
Arguments  II.  and  V. 
V. 


IL 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

810 

290 

2ao 

240 

850 

260 

879 

// 

f* 

ft 

ft 

tf 

tt 

// 

»9 

0» 

0 

14.8 

16.0 

15.3 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

16.2 

16.S 

16.7 

17.0 

17.1 

17.3 

17.6 

20 

14.2 

14.3 

14.6 

U.8 

14.0 

15.2 

15.5 

15.7 

16.9 

16.2 

16.6 

16.8 

17.1 

40 

13.7 

13.7 

13.9 

14.1 

14.3 

14.6 

14.8 

15.0 

16.3 

15.6 

16.8 

16.2 

16.4 

60 

13.3 

13.2 

13.4 

13.5 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.3 

14.6 

14.8 

16.1 

16.6 

16.8 

80 

13.1 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13.1 

13.3 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14.6 

16.1 

100 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

12.7 

12.6 

12.8 

12.9 

13.1 

13.4 

13.7 

14.0 

14.2 

190 

12.6 

12.5 

13.6 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.3 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

13.0 

13.3 

13.6 

140 

12.6 

12.4 

12.4 

12.3 

12.1 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

12.8 

160 

12.6 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

11.9 

12.0 

12.2 

ISO 

12.6 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

200 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.9 

11.7 

11.7 

11.6 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.3 

11.6 

220 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

12.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

il.4 

11.3 

11.8 

11.1 

lU 

240 

11.8 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11.6 

11.6 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

11.1 

11.0 

260 

11.2 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 

ll.l 

11.0 

10.9 

280 

10.6 

10.8 

U.l 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 

11,2 

11,1 

11.0 

10.9 

300 

9.9 

10.1 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

11.1  j  11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.1 

10.9 

820 

8.9 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

10.4 

10.6 

10.7:10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

340 

8.0 

8.5 

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

10.2' 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.7 

360 

7.1 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

9.2 

9.6 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

380 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

7.3 

7.8 

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

9.7 

10.0 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 

400 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.8 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

9.9 

420 

4.3 

4.8 

5.3 

6.8 

'6.2 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4 

440 

3.6 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

6.4 

6.7 

6.2 

6.7 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

460 

3.2 

3.3 

3.8 

4.1 

4.6 

4.9 

6.4 

6.7 

6.3 

6.7 

7.2 

7.7 

8.0 

480 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 

4.7 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

7.8 

600 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

6.2 

5.7 

6.9 

6.4 

620 

3.1 

2.8 

2.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.6 

3.8 

4.2 

4.7 

4.9 

6.4 

6.7 

640 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

6.1 

660 

4.1 

3.8 

^6 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.6 

680 

6.0 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

36 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

600 

6.0 

6.4 

6.1 

4.6 

4.3 

3.9 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

620 

7.3 

6.6 

6.0 

6.6 

6.1 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

640 

8.7 

7.8 

7.3 

6.6 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

4.7 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

660 

10.1 

9.3 

8.6 

7.7 

7.2 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

6.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

680 

11.6 

10.8 

10.0 

9.3 

8.6 

7.6 

7.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6.8 

5.6 

6.8 

4.9 

700 

13.0 

12.1 

11.6 

10.7 

9.9 

9.0 

8.6 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.3 

6.0 

6.8 

720 

14.3 

13.5 

12.8 

12.1 

11.3 

106 

9.8 

9.1 

8.7 

8.0 

7.6 

7.0 

6.6 

740 

16.7 

14.9 

14.2 

13.4 

12.7 

12.0 

11.2 

10.6 

9.7 

9.3 

8.9 

8.2 

7.7 

760 

16.7 

15.9 

15.6 

14.7 

13.9 

13.3 

12.6 

U.8 

11.2 

10.6 

10.0 

9.6 

9.0 

780 

17.6 

17.0 

16.4 

16.7 

16.1 

14.6 

13.8 

13.2 

12.6 

11.9 

11.2 

10.8 

lOit 

800 

18.2 

17.8 

17.3 

16.8 

16.2 

16.0 

16.0 

14.3 

13.7 

13.1 

12.6 

12.0 

11.6 

820 

18.7 

18.3 

18.0 

17.6 

17.0 

16.6 

16.0 

15.3 

14.9 

14.3 

13.7 

lai 

12.6 

840 

18.9 

18.7 

18.4 

18.2 

17.7 

17.2 

16.8 

16.3 

15.8 

16.3 

14.9 

14.4 

13.6 

860 

18.8 

18.7 

18.6 

18.4 

18.3 

17.9 

17.4 

17.1 

16.7 

16.3 

15.9 

16.4 

16.0 

8S0 

18.7 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

18.3 

18.2 

18.0 

17.7 

17.4 

17.1 

16.6 

16.3 

15.9 

900 

18.2 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

17.8 

17.6 

173 

17,0 

16.7 

920 

17.7 

17.9 

18.0 

18.0 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

17.8 

17.7 

17.6 

17.3 

040 

17.1 

17.1 

17.4 

17.6 

17.6 

17.7 

17.8 

17.8 

17.9 

18.0 

17.8 

17.8 

17.7 

960 

16.3 

16.5 

16.8 

16.9 

17.1 

17.2 

17.4 

17.5 

17.6 

17.8 

17.9 

18.0 

17.9 

980 

16.6 

15.7 

16.1 

16.3 

16.5 

16.7 

16.8 

17.0 

17.2 

17.8 

17.6 

17.7 

17.0 

1000 

14.8 

15.0 

15.3 

15.6 

15.8 
190 

16.9 
200 

16.2 
210 

16.3 

16.7 

17.0 

17.1 

17.3 

17.6 

160 

160 

170 

180 

220 

230 

240 

260 

260 

8T0 

— 
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IL   «TO 

280 

280 

800 

rSlO 

880 

830 

840 

850 

860  1  370 

880 

890 

'» 

// 

/# 

// 

// 

// 

f* 

tt 

/» 

,»    1  // 

*f 

// 

0 

17.6 

17.5 

17.7 

17.8 

17.9 

17.9 

18.0 

18.0 

17.9 

17.7 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

90 

17.1 

17.3 

17.5 

17.6 

17.8 

17.8 

18.0 

18.1 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

40 

16.4 

16.6 

16.9 

17.2 

17.6 

17.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.3 

18.3 

18.4 

18.4 

18.6 

60 

15.8 

16.0 

16.4 

16.7 

16.9 

17.8 

17.6 

17.9 

18.2 

18.8 

18.5 

18.5 

18.7 

80 

16.1 

15.4 

15.7 

i6.1 

16.4 

16.7 

17.0 

17.5 

17.8 

18.0 

18.3 

18.5 

18.8 

100 

14.2 

14.6 

15.1 

15.0 

16.8 

16.1 

16.5 

17.0 

17.2 

17.5 

ir.9 

18.3 

18.7 

ISO 

18.6 

18.7 

14.2 

14.5 

15.0 

16.4 

15.8 

16.2 

16.7 

17.1 

17.3 

17.9 

18.3 

140 

12.8 

13.1 

13.3 

18.7 

14.2 

14.4 

15.1 

15.5 

15.9 

16.3 

16.8 

17.3 

177 

160 

12.2 

12.4 

12.6 

12.9 

13.4 

18.8 

14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

16.5 

16.0 

16.5 

17.1 

180 

11.8 

11.9 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

12.8 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

14.7 

15.2 

15.7 

16.3 

200 

11.6 

11.5 

11.6 

11.7 

12.0 

12.1 

12.5 

18.0 

13.4 

13.8 

14.3 

14.7 

16.5 

220 

ll.l 

11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.9 

12.3 

12.7 

18.0 

13.5 

14.0 

14.5 

240 

11.0 

10.9 

10.9 

11.0 

11.2 

11.3 

11.6 

11.8 

12,1 

12.3 

12.8 

13.2 

13.8 

260 

10.9 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

10.9 

11.1 

11.3 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

12.3 

18.0 

280 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.2 

11.8 

11.5 

11.8 

12.2 

800 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

11.8 

320 

10.9 

10.7 

10.7 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

11.2 

340 

10.7 

10.7 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.4 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

360 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.6 

10.6 

10.8 

380 

10.2 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.8 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

^H) 

9.9 

16.0 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.5 

420 

9.4 

0.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10:2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

103 

10.4 

440 

8.7 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

10.4 

460 

8.0 

8.4 

8.6 

8.6 

9.1 

9.3 

0.6 

9.9 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

480 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

10.1 

500 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

V 

9.5 

9.7 

9.9 

520 

6.7 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

6.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

540 

5.1 

5.4 

6.8 

6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

560 

4.5 

4.9 

5.1 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.7 

7.2 

7.5 

r.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.7 

580 

4.2 

4.4 

4.8 

5.0 

6.3 

5.7 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

•  7.1 

7.4 

77 

8.1 

600 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

4.7 

4.9 

6.2 

6.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

620 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

6.1 

5.5 

6.8 

61 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

640 

4.1 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

6.1 

5.4 

6.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.6 

660 

4.4 

43 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.8 

6.5 

5.8 

6.2 

660 

4.9 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

5.5 

5.8 

700 

6.8 

6.4 

6.2 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

6.2 

5.3 

5.4 

6.6 

720 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

5.7 

6.6 

5.5 

6.4 

6.8 

6.3 

5.3 

6.8 

6.4 

6.6 

740 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

710 

9.0 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

7.2 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.8 

6.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.0 

780 

10.2 

9.7 

9.1 

8.4 

8.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

600 

11.5 

11.0 

10.4 

9.8 

9.4 

8.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8.0 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

7.1 

820 

12.6 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

10.6 

10.1 

9.7 

9.2 

9.1 

8.6 

6.3 

8.1 

7.9 

840 

18.8 

13.2 

12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

11.3 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

860 

16.0 

14.4 

13.8 

13.5 

18.1 

12.6 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

10.7 

10.4 

10.1 

lO.O 

880 

15.9 

15.4 

15.0 

14.4 

14.2 

18.7 

18.4 

12  9 

12.6 

12.0 

11.6 

118 

11.1 

900 

16.7 

16.4 

15.9 

15.5 

16.2 

14.8 

14.4 

14.1 

13.7 

18.2 

12.8 

18.4 

18.2 

020 

17.8 

17.1 

16.8 

16.5 

16.2 

16.7 

15.6 

15.2 

14.8 

14.8 

14.0 

18.6 

13.3 

040 

17.7 

17.5 

17.8 

17.1 

16.9 

16.6 

16.8 

16.1 

16.0 

16.5 

16.0 

14.7 

14.6 

060 

17.9 

17.8 

17.6 

17.5 

1T.4 

17.2 

17.0 

16.9 

16.8 

16.4 

16.2 

15.8 

16.6 

980 

17.0 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.6 

17.5 

17.3 

17.2 

17.0 

16.8 

16.6 

1000 

17.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.8 

17.9 

17.9 

18.0 

18.0 

17.9 

17.7 

17.6 

17.5 

17.6 

27C 

260 

290,300 

310 

320 

880 

840 

860 

860 

870 

980 

390 

T" 
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TABLE  XXXn. 

Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiier* 

Arguments  n.  Md  T. 

V. 


II. 

890 

400 

410 

430 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

490 

600 

510 

// 

,, 

// 

ff 

»* 

/» 

f» 

// 

»t 

H 

ft 

t' 

/» 

0 

17.6 

17.1 

17.0 

16.7 

16.6 

16.3 

16.1 

16.8 

15.6 

15.1 

14.6 

14.8 

18.9 

30 

18.0 

18.1 

17.7 

17.6 

17.5 

17.3 

17.1 

16.8 

16.7 

16.3 

16.0 

15.6 

15.3 

40 

18.6 

18.6 

18.5 

18.4 

18.3 

18.1 

18.0 

17.8 

17.6 

17.3 

17.2 

16.8 

16.5 

60 

18.7 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.7 

18.8 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

18.1 

17.9 

17.7 

80 

18.8 

18.9 

19.2 

19.3 

19.4 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

19.8 

19.2 

19.2 

18.9 

18.8 

100 

18.7 

18.9 

19.1 

19.4 

19.7 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 

19.9 

19.7 

19.7 

120 

18.3 

18.6 

18.9 

19.2 

19.5 

19.8 

20.0 

30.1 

30.3 

20.8 

204 

30.4 

30.4 

140 

17.7 

18.2 

18.6 

18.9 

19.3 

19.6 

20.0 

30.3 

20.5 

20.6 

20.7 

20.8 

31.0 

160 

17.1 

17.6 

17.9 

18.5 

19.0 

19.3 

19.8 

30.2 

20.5 

20.6 

20.9 

31.1 

81.3 

180 

16.3 

16.8 

17.3 

17.9 

18.3 

18.8 

19.3 

19.8 

30.3 

20.6 

20.9 

31.1 

81.4 

300 

15.6 

16.0 

16.5 

17.1 

17.7 

18.3 

18.6 

19.1 

19.8 

30.3 

20.7 

31.0 

31.4 

830 

14.5 

15.0 

15.6 

16.1 

16.9 

17.4 

18.0 

18.6 

19.0 

19.7 

20.3 

30.7 

31.1 

240 

13.8 

14.2 

14.7 

15.2 

15.9 

16.5 

17.1 

17.7 

18.4 

18.9 

19.5 

30.1 

20.7 

360 

13.0 

13.4 

13.9 

14.4 

15.0 

15.6 

16.3 

16.9 

17.5 

18.0 

18.6 

19.3 

30.0 

380 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.5 

14.3 

14.7 

15.3 

16.9 

16.7 

17.3 

17.8 

18.4 

19.1 

300 

11.8 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.3 

13.8 

14.4 

14.9 

15.7 

16.3 

17.0 

17.6 

18.3 

320 

11.2 

11.5 

11.8 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

14.7 

15.3 

16.0 

16.6 

17.4 

340 

10.8 

11.2 

11.4 

11.6 

12.1 

12.4 

12.9 

18.4 

13.9 

14.4 

15.1 

15.7 

16.4 

360 

10.8 

10.8 

11.0 

11.2 

11.6 

11.9 

12.3 

12.6 

13.2 

13.6 

14.8 

14.8 

15.5 

380 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.9 

13.3 

12.6 

13.9 

13.6 

13.9 

14.5 

400 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

11.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.9 

18.3 

18.8 

420 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

18.4 

13.8 

13.8 

440 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.1 

11.8 

11.6 

11.9 

13.2 

18.7 

460 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 

480 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

11.0 

11.3 

11.4 

11.7 

12.0 

600 

9.9 

10.0 

ip.l 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

11.8 

11.3 

11.7 

520 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.9 

10.8 

11.1 

11.3 

11.5 

540 

9.2 

9.4 

9.6 

9.8 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

16.7 

10.9 

ll.l 

11.4 

560 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

11.2 

580 

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

9.2 

9.4 

9.7 

9.9 

10.2 

10.4 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

600 

7.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

9.8 

10.0 

10.3 

10.5 

10.7 

620 

7.0 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9.4 

9.6 

10.0 

10.1 

10.4 

640 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

660 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.8 

9.5 

680 

5.8 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

700 

5.6 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.3 

8.5 

720 

5.5 

5.6 

6.7 

5.9 

6.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.8 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

8.0 

740 

5.7 

6.7 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

760 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

780 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8 

800 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

«.7 

830 

7.9 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

840 

8.9 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

860 

10.0 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

7.2 

880 

11.1 

10.5 

10.4 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 

7.9 

7.7 

900 

12.2 

11.8 

11.5 

11.0 

10.8 

10.5 

10.3 

9.9 

9.7 

9.4 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

920 

133 

13.0 

12.6 

12.3 

13.1 

11.5 

11.3 

11.0 

10.6 

10.8 

10.1 

9.7 

9.4 

940 

14.6 

14.1 

13.8 

13.5 

13.3 

12.8 

12.5 

11.9 

11.8 

11.3 

11.0 

10.7 

10.4 

960 

15.6 

16.3 

14.9 

14.6 

14.4 

14.0 

13.7 

13.3 

13.0 

12.5 

13.1 

11.8 

11.5 

980 

16.6 

16.3 

16.0 

15.7 

15.6 

15.2 

14.9 

14.6 

14.2 

13.8 

13.6 

13.9 

18.7 

1000 

17.6 

17.1 

17.0 

16.7 
430 

16.5 
430 

16.3 
440 

16.1 

15.8 

15.6 

15.1 

14.6 

14.3 

18.9 

890 

400 

410 

450 

460 

470 

480 

490 

500 

510 
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TABLE  XXXIL 

Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 


43 


II. 

610 

680 

630 

640 

550  1  660  670 

680 

690 

600 

610 

680 

630 

n 

f* 

„ 

», 

"  1  "   ** 

0f 

»t 

*f 

„ 

,t 

tf 

0 

18.9 

13.4 

13.1 

12.7 

12.1  11.8  11.3 

10.8 

10.2 

9.9 

9.4 

8.9 

8.4 

20 

16.8 

14.9 

14.4 

13.9 

13.5  13.1  12.6 

12.1 

11.6 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 

9.4 

40 

16.5 

16.3 

15.7 

15.4 

15.0  14.3  13.8 

13.4 

12.8 

12.3 

11.7 

11.1 

10.6 

60 

17.7 

17.3 

17.0 

16.6 

16  1  15.8  16.3 

14.7 

14.3 

13.7 

13.0 

12.4 

11.8 

80 

18.8 

18.5 

\%.\ 

17.9 

17.4  17.1  16.6 

16.2 

16.7 

15.1 

14.5 

13.9 

13.8 

100 

19.7 

19.6 

19.2 

19.0 

18.8 

18.4  17.0 

17.6 

17.0 

16.6 

16.0 

15.2 

14.7 

120 

20.4 

20.3 

20.2 

20.0 

19.7 

19.5  19.1 

18.8 

18.4 

18.0 

17.3 

16.8 

16.3 

140 

21.0 

21.1 

21.0 

20.8 

20.7 

20.4  20.2 

19.9 

19.6 

19.3 

18.8 

18.3 

17.7 

160 

21.2 

21.6 

21.6 

21.6 

21.5 

2-1.3  21.2 

21.0 

20.6 

20.4 

20.1 

19.6 

19.1 

180 

21.4 

21.6 

21.8 

22.0 

22.0 

22.1 

21.9 

21.8 

21.6 

21.4 

21.1 

80.7 

80.3 

200 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

22.1 

22.3 

22.6 

22.5 

22.5 

22.4 

28.3 

22.1 

21.8 

21.6 

220 

21.1 

21.6 

21.8 

22.2 

22.6 

22.8 

23.1 

23.1 

22.9 

82.8 

22.9 

22.6 

22.6 

240 

20.7 

21.1 

21.5 

21.9 

22.3 

22.7 

23.0 

23.3 

23.4 

23.5 

23.4 

23.3 

23.2, 

260 

20.0 

20.6 

21.0 

21.6 

22.0 

22.4 

22.8 

23.2 

23.6 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.9 

280 

19.1 

19.9 

20.4 

20.9 

21.6 

22.0 

22.4 

23.0 

23.3 

23.7 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

300 

18.2 

19.0 

19.6 

20.3 

20.7 

21.3 

21.8 

22.3 

23.0 

23.4 

23.8 

24.1 

24.3 

320 

17.4 

18.9 

18.7 

19.4 

20.0 

20.6 

21.1 

21.8 

22.3 

22.9 

23.3 

23.7 

24.2 

340 

16.4 

17.0 

17.6 

18.5 

19.2 

19.9 

20.4 

21.1 

21.6 

22.2 

22.8 

23.3 

23.7 

360 

15.6 

16.2 

16.7 

17.4 

18.2 

18.9 

19.6 

20.1 

20.8 

21.5 

22.0 

22.6 

23.2 

380 

14.6 

16.2 

15.9 

16.6 

17.1 

17.9 

18.6 

19.3 

19.8 

20.5 

21.1 

21.8 

22.6 

400 

13.8 

14.4 

14.9 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.6 

18.4 

19.1 

19.7 

20.3 

20.9 

21.6 

420 

13.3 

13.7 

14.2 

14.8 

15.3 

16.0 

16.5 

17.4 

18.0 

18.7 

19.4 

20.0 

20.6 

440 

12.7 

13.1 

13.6 

HI 

14.6 

15.8 

16.7 

16.4 

17.1 

17.8 

18.4 

18.9 

19.6 

460 

12,2 

12.7 

130 

13.5 

18.9 

14.4 

15.0 

16.6 

16.1 

16.9 

17.5 

18.2 

18.7 

480 

12.0 

12.2 

12.5 

13.0 

13.4 

13.9 

14.3 

14.8 

15.3 

15.9 

16.6 

17.3 

17,9 

500  11.7 

12.0 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.3 

13.8 

14.3 

14.7 

15.2 

15.7 

16.4 

16.9 

520  11.5 

11.9 

12.0 

12.8 

12.6 

13.0 

13.2 

13.8 

14.2 

14.7 

15.1 

15.5 

16.2 

540  11.4 

11.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.7 

12.9 

13.3 

18.7 

14.2 

14.6 

16.0 

15.4 

500  11.2 

11.4 

11.5 

11.9 

12.1 

12.4 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

14.1 

14.6 

14.9 

560  10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

13.8 

13.1 

13.6 

13.8 

14.S 

14.5 

60P  10.7 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

11.7 

12.0 

12.2 

12.6 

12.8 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

14.2 

620  10.4 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

12.3 

12.5 

12.9 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

640  10.1 

10.4 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

U.3 

11.6 

12.0 

18.3 

12.6 

12.9 

13.2 

13.6 

660   0.5 

9.9 

10.2 

10.5 

10.6 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.9 

18.3 

12.6 

12.9 

13.2 

680   9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

10.0 

10.3 

10.5 

10.8 

11.3 

11.5 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

700 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.6 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.8 

18.1 

12.4 

780 

8.0 

8.3 

8.5 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

9.9 

10.2 

10.6 

10.9 

11.3 

11.7 

12.0 

740 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

760 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

10.9 

780 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.6 

8.8 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

10.8 

800 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.8 

8.8 

8.6 

8.8 

9.1 

9.5 

820 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

840 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

7.8 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

800 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

7.1 

7.8 

7.3 

7.6 

880 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

7.8 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.8 

900 

8.6 

8.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

920 

9.4 

9.2 

8.7 

8.4 

8.1 

7.9 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

ro 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

940 

10.4 

10.0 

9.7 

9.4 

8.9 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

960 

11.6 

11.2 

10.7 

10.4 

9.8 

9.6 

9.1 

8.8 

8.5 

8.1 

7.7 

7.4 

7,1 

980 

12.7 

12.3 

11.8 

11.6 

11.1 

10.6 

10.0 

9.7 

9.8 

8.9 

8.5 

8.1 

7.7 

1000 

13.9 

13.4 

13.1 
630 

18.7 
640 

12.1 

11.8 

11.3 

10.8 

10.8 

9.9 

9.4 

8.9 

8.4 

510 

620 

660 

660 

670 

680 

590 

600 

610 

fiiJO 

630 
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TABLE  XXXIL 


P^rturhations  produced  by  Jufit$n 

Aifumento  II.  and  V. 

V. 


n. 

630 

640 

660 

660  |670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

790  730 

740 

750 

ft 

'/ 

rr 

ft     I  tt 

/» 

tt 

„ 

,» 

f»     ,  tt 

et 

// 

0 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

7.3*  6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2  6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

so 

9.4 

9.0 

8.4 

8.0 ;  7.5 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3  6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

40 

10.6 

10.1 

9.4 

8.9  8.3 

7,8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4!  6.2 

6.9 

6.8 

60 

11.8 

11.3 

10.6 

10.1  9.3 

8.7 

8.2 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 1  6.4 

6.2 

5.8 

80 

13.2 

12.7 

12.0 

11.3  10.5 

9.9 

9.2 

8.7 

8.1 

7.6!  7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

100 

14.7 

14.1 

13.4 

12.8  12.0 

11.3 

10.6 

9.9 

9.1 

8.5 

7.9 

7.8 

6.8 

ISO 

16.2 

15.4 

14.9 

14.2  13.4 

12.7 

12.0 

11.3 

10.4 

9.8 

8.9 

8.2 

7.6 

140  i  17.7 

17.2 

16.4 

15.6  1 14.9 

14.2 

13.4 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1 

10.2 

9.6 

8.8 

160 

19.1 

18.6 

17.9 

17.3 '  16.6 

15.7 

15.0 

14.2 

13.3 

12.6 

11.7 

10.9 

lO.O 

180 

20.3 

19.9 

19.4 

18.8 

18.0 

17.3 

16.7 

15.8 

15.0 

14.1 

18.2 

12.4 

11.5 

300 

21.5 

21.2 

20.8 

20.2 

19.3 

18.9 

18.1 

17.5 

16.6 

15.7 

14.9 

14.0 

13.1 

fm 

22.5 

22.3 

21.9 

21.5 

21.0 

20.8 

19.7 

19.0 

18.2 

17.5 

16.6 

15.5 

14.7 

240 

23.2 

23.0 

22.9 

22.5 

22.0 

21.6 

21.1 

20.5 

19.8 

19.1 

18.2 

17.3 

16.4 

260 

23.9 

23.8 

23,7 

23.5 

23.1 

22.7 

22.3 

21.8 

21.2 

20.6 

19.8 

19.1 

18.1 

280 

24.1 

24.3 

24.2 

24.2 

24.0 

23.7 

23.5 

23.1 

22.4 

21.8 

21.2 

20.5 

19.8 

300 

24.3 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

24.4 

24.2 

28.9 

23.6 

23.1 

22.5 

21.9 

21.2 

320 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

24.9 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

24.7 

24.4 

24.1 

23.7 

23.1 

22.5 

340 

23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

25.0 

25.2 

25.1 

250 

25.0 

24.9 

24.6 

24.1 

23.7 

360 

23.2 

23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

25.0 

25.1 

25.3 

25.4' 

25.3 

25.1 

24.9 

24.5 

380 

22.5 

28.1 

28.6 

24.1 

24.4 

24.7 

25.1 

25.2 

25.4 

25.5 

25.4 

25.3 

26.2 

400 

21.5 

22.3 

22,8 

23.4 

23.9 

24.3 

24.7 

25.1 

25.2 

25.4 

25.6 

25.6 

25.6 

420 

20.6 

21.3 

22.0 

22.6 

23.1 

23.6 

24.1 

24.5 

25.0  2i.2 

26.4 

25.6 

25.7 

440 

19.6 

20.3 

21.0 

21.8 

22.8 

22.9 

23.4 

23.9 

24.3  24.8 

25.0 

25.2 

25.6 

460 

18.7 

19.4 

20.1 

20.7 

21.3 

21.9 

22.6 

23.3 

23.6  24.1 

24.6 

24.8 

26.1 

480 

17.9 

18.5 

19.1 

19.7 

20.3 

21.0 

21.6 

22.2 

22.8 

23.3 

23.8 

24.3 

34.6 

600 

16.9 

17.6 

18.2 

18.8 

19.3 

19.9 

20.7 

21.4 

21.9 

22,5 

22.9 

23.4 

23.9 

520 

16.2 

16.8 

17.3 

17.9 

18.4 

19J) 

19.7 

20.4 

21.0 

21.6 

21.1 

22.6 

23.0 

640 

154 

16.1 

16.6 

17.2 

17.5 

18.1 

18.7 

19.8 

19.9 

20.5 

21.2 

22.7 

22.2 

660 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

16.5 

16.9 

17.8 

17.9 

18.4 

18.9 

19.6 

20.1 

20.7 

21.3 

580 

14.5 

15.0 

15.3 

15.9 

16.3 

16.7 

17.1 

17.6 

18.1 

18.7 

19.8 

19.8 

20.3 

600 

14.2 

14.6 

14.9 

15.3 

15.8  16.3 

16.6 

17.0 

17.4 

17.9 

18.3 

18.9 

19.4 

620 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

14.9 

15.1 

15.7 

16.2 

16.6 

16.9 

17.3 

17.6 

18.0 

18.6 

640 

13.5 

14.0 

14.2 

14.6 

14.8 

15.1 

15.6 

16.1 

16.5 

16.8 

17.1 

17.5 

17.9 

660 

13.2 

18.5 

18.9 

14.3 

14.6 

14.9 

15.2 

15.6 

15.9 

16.4 

16.6 

17.0 

17.3 

680 

12.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.9 

14.2 

14.5 

14.9 

15.2 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2 

16.5 

16.8 

700 

12.4 

12.9 

13.3 

18.5 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.9 

16.1 

15.6 

16.9 

16.2 

16.4 

720 

12.0 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

135 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

15.5 

16.8 

IC.l 

740 

11.5 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.3 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

16.4 

15.7 

760 

10.9 

11.4 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13.7 

14.1 

14.5 

14.7 

16.0 

15.4 

780 

10.2 

10.6 

11.2 

11.6 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.9 

14.3 

14.6 

14.9 

800 

9.5 

10.0 

10.3 

10.9 

11.3 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 

12.9 

13.4 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

820 

8.7 

9.3 

9.7 

10.0 

10.5 

10.9 

11.4 

11.9 

12.3 

12.8 

13.2 

18.6 

14.0 

840 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

.9.3 

9.6 

10.1 

10.6 

11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.5 

13.0 

18.4 

860 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12.1 

12.6 

880 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.4 

9.8 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.8 

900 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.5 

8.9 

9.4 

9.8 

10.8 

10.8 

920 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

69 

7.0 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.1 

8.6 

8.9 

9.4 

9.9 

940 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

8.9 

960 

7.1 

7.0 

68 

6.7 

6-5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

7.8 

7.7 

8.0 

9801  7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.5 

6.8 

6.9 

7.3 

1000 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

7.3 
660 

6.9 
670 

6.7 
680 

6.5 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.5 

633 

rvio 

650 

690 

700 

710 

720 

730 

740 

760 
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TABLE  XXXIL 


Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 


II.  1  7W 

760  1  770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

850 

860 

870 

f* 

// 

/* 

** 

*» 

// 

/* 

f» 

tf 

«, 

*• 

r» 

// 

o" 

6.6 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.8 

9.5 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

11.6 

12.4 

80 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

10.0 

10.6 

11.1 

40 

5.8 

5.9 

6.9 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.0 

60 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.3 

8.8 

80;  6.2 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.4 

5.6 

6.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.3 

6.7 

7.3 

7.8 

100 

6.8 

6.3 

6.9 

5.6 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

120 

7.6 

7.4 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.5 

6.1 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

6.2 

5.5 

5.8 

140 

8.8 

8.1 

7.4 

6.8 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

5.1 

160 

10.0 

9.3 

8.5 

7.8 

7.2 

6.5 

5.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

180 

11.5 

10.6 

9.7 

9.0 

8.2 

7.5 

6.9 

6.3 

^.8 

6.2 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

200 

18.1 

12.2 

11.2 

10.4 

9.5 

8.8 

7.9 

7.1 

6.5 

6.9 

6.3 

5.0 

4.7 

220 

14.7 

13.8 

12.9 

12.0 

11.1 

10.2 

9.3 

8.4 

7.6 

6.7 

6.1 

5.5 

5.2 

240 

16.4 

15.3 

14.5 

13.6 

12.6 

11.7 

10.7 

9.8 

8.8 

7.9 

7.0 

6.5 

5.9 

260 

18.1 

17.2 

16.3 

15.3 

14.3 

18.3 

12.2 

11.4 

10.4 

9.4 

8.3 

7.7 

6.9 

280 

198 

18.9 

17.9 

17.0 

16.1 

15.0 

14.0 

18.0 

11.9 

10.9 

9.9 

8.9 

8.0 

300 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 

18.7 

17.7 

16.8 

16.8 

14.7 

13.7 

12.6 

11.6 

10.5 

9.4 

820 

22.5 

21.9 

21.2 

20.4 

19.4 

18.5 

17.4 

16.6 

15.5 

14.2 

13.2 

12.3 

11.2 

340 

23.7 

28.0 

22.4 

21.8 

21.1 

20.2 

19.2 

18  3 

17.1 

16.1 

15.0 

13.9 

12.9 

360 

24.5 

24.0 

28.6 

23.0 

22.4 

21.6 

20.8 

19.9 

18.9 

17.9 

16.8 

16.9 

14.7 

380 

25.2 

24.9 

24.5 

24.0 

23.5 

22.8 

22.1 

21.4 

20.5 

19.6 

18.6 

17.6 

16.5 

400 

25.5 

25.4 

26.1 

24.8 

24.5 

23.9 

23.4 

22.7 

21.9 

21.0 

20.1 

19.2 

18.2 

420 

26.7 

25.6 

25.5 

25.3 

25.0 

24.5 

24.2 

23.7 

23.2 

22.3 

21.6 

20.7 

19  8 

440 

25.0 

25.6 

25.7 

25.7 

25.5 

25.3 

24.9 

24.6 

24.1 

23.4 

22.7 

22.0 

21.2 

460 

25.1 

25.3 

26.5 

25.6 

25.8 

25.7 

25.4 

25.2 

24.8 

24.3 

23.7 

28.1 

22.5 

480 

24.6 

24.9 

25.2 

25.4 

25.6 

25.6 

25.6 

25.4 

25.2 

24.9 

24.6 

24.1 

2a5 

500 

23.9 

24.2 

24.7 

25.0 

2^.3 

25.4 

25.6 

26.6 

26.4 

26.2 

24.9 

24.7 

24.8 

&20 

23.0 

23.6 

23.9 

24.3 

24.7 

24.9 

25.2 

25.4 

25.4 

26.3 

26.2 

25.1 

24.8 

540 

22.2 

22.C 

23.2 

23.6 

24.0 

24.4 

24.6 

24.9 

26.1 

26.0 

25.1 

26.1 

25.0 

560 

21.3 

21.7 

22.2 

22.8 

23.2 

23.7 

24.0 

24.3 

24.6 

24.7 

24.8 

24.9 

24.9 

580 

20.3 

20.8 

21.3 

21.8 

22.3 

22.7 

23.2 

23.7 

23.9 

24.1 

24.4 

24.6 

24.7 

600 

19.4 

19.9 

20.4 

20.8 

21.4 

21.9 

22.2 

22.7 

23.1 

23.4 

23.7 

24.1 

24.8 

620 

18.5 

19.0 

19.5 

20.1 

20.5 

20.9 

21.4 

21.8 

22.2 

22.6 

22.9 

23.3 

28.6 

640 

17.9 

18.3 

18.7 

19.2 

19.7 

20.1 

20.5 

22.0 

21.3 

21.7 

22.1 

22.6 

22.8 

660 

17.8 

17.6 

18.1 

18.5 

18.9 

19.4 

19.6 

20.1 

20.6 

20.7 

21.2 

21.7 

22.0 

680 

16.8 

17.1 

17.4 

17.8 

18.2 

18.6 

16.9 

19.4 

19.7 

20.1 

20.4 

207 

21.2 

700 

16.4 

16.7 

16.9 

17.3 

17.7 

18.0 

18.3 

18.7 

18.9 

19.2 

19.6 

20.0 

20.3 

720 

16.1 

16.3 

16.5 

16.9 

17.2 

17.6 

17.8 

18.0 

18.3 

18.5 

18.7 

19  f 

19.5 

'  740 

15.7 

16.0 

16.2 

16.5 

16.7 

17.0 

17.3 

17.6 

17.8 

17.9 

18.1 

18  5 

18.8 

760 

16.4 

15.7 

16.0 

16.1 

16.4 

16.6 

16.7 

17.2 

17.4 

17.4 

17.8 

18  0 

18.2 

780 

14.9 

15.3 

15.6 

15.9 

16.1 

16.3 

16.5 

16.7 

16.9 

17.1 

17.8 

17.6 

17.7 

800 

14.5 

14.7 

15.2 

15.5 

15.8 

16.9 

16.2 

16.5 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

17.1 

17.3 

820 

14.0 

14.4 

14.7 

15.1 

15.4 

15.7 

15.8 

16.1 

16.3 

16.4 

16.6 

16.9 

17.0 

840 

18.4 

18.7 

14.1 

14.5 

15.1 

16.4 

15.4 

15.8 

15.9 

16.1 

16.2 

16.6 

16.7 

860 

12.6 

13.1 

18.5 

18.9 

14.8 

14.8 

16.2 

15.5 

15.6 

16.8 

16.0 

16.3 

16.4 

880 

11.8 

12.3 

12.8 

18.8 

18.7 

14.1 

14.5 

15.0 

15.3 

15.4 

15.6 

15.9 

16.1 

900 

10.8 

11.3 

11.9 

12.4 

18.0 

13.4 

18.7 

14.2 

14.7 

15.0 

15.2 

15.5 

16.7 

MO 

9.9 

10.3 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

12.5 

12.9 

13.4 

14.0 

14.8 

14.7 

15.0 

15.8 

940 

8.9 

9.4 

9.9 

10i4 

11.0 

M.6 

12.1 

12.5 

18.0 

1&6 

lao 

14.4 

14.7 

960 

8.0 

8.3 

&8 

94 

10.0 

10^6 

11.1 

11.7 

12.2 

12.5 

i&i 

13.7 

14.1 » 

980 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9 

6.4 

8.9 

9.5 

9.9 

10.5 

U.l 

11.6 

12.1 

12.8 

13.8 

1000 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

7.5 

8.0 

8.4 

8.8 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.6 

12.4 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

820 

830 

840 

860 

860 

870 
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TABLE  XXXU. 

Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Argonieiits  II.  and  V. 

V. 


II. 

0 

870 

880 

890 

900 

910  080 

980 

940 

950 

960 

970 

900 

t»90* 

1000 

18.4 

18.9 

18.8 

13.6 

18.9  14.3 

14.4 

14.8 

16.0 

15.1 

15.1 

16.3 

15.2 

15.3 

fO  11.1 

11.7 

18.8 

18.7 

18.8  18.6 

18.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14.7 

14.8 

16.0 

14.9 

14.9 

40  10.0 

10.5 

11.1 

11.7 

13.3  18.6 

18.0 

18.4 

18.7 

14.1 

14.3 

14.6 

14.7 

14.7 

60 

8.8 

9.4 

9.9 

10.6 

11.3  11.8 

18.1 

18.6 

13.9 

18.8 

18.6 

13.9 

14.3 

14.4 

80 

7.8 

8.3 

6.7 

9.8 

10.0  10.5 

11.1 

11.6 

18.1 

12.5 

13.8 

18.3 

18.5 

18.8 

100 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6  J  9.4 

9.9 

105 

10.9 

11.4 

18.0 

18.4 

13.8 

13.8 

ISO 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

10.6 

11.4 

11.6 

13.3 

140 

5.1 

5.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

7.0 

7.6 

8.8 

6.7 

9.3 

9.7 

10.8 

10.8 

IIJ 

100 

4.7 

4.8 

4.6 

5.8 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.6 

7.4 

8.0 

8.6 

9.8 

9.7 

10.3 

180 

4.5 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

5.6 

6.8 

6.9 

7.4 

8.0 

3.4 

9.1 

800 

4.7 

4.5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

5.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6.9 

7.4 

7.8 

3S0 

5.8 

4.7 

4.3 

4.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

6.7 

6.3 

6.8 

840 

5.9 

5.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.1 

4.0 

3.6 

8.» 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

4.7 

5.3 

5.7 

360 

6.9 

6.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.4 

4.1 

8.6 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

8.6 

4.1 

4.8 

4.9 

880 

8.0 

7.8 

6.3 

5.7 

5.8 

4.6 

4.1 

8.8 

8.5 

3.5 

8.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

800 

9.4 

8.5 

7.5 

6.6 

6.1 

5.4 

4.7 

4.8 

3.9 

3.6 

8.8 

3.3 

8.3 

8.4 

380 

11.8 

10.1 

9.1 

8.1 

7.3 

6.5 

6.7 

5.0 

4.4 

4.0 

8.6 

8.4 

3.3 

3.8 

840 

18.9 

11.8 

10.7 

9.6 

8.7 

7.7 

6.6 

6.0 

5.8 

4.6 

4.1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.8 

360 

14.7 

13.4 

183 

11.1 

10.1 

9.8 

8.3 

7.4 

6.4 

6.7 

4.9 

4.3 

8.8 

3.5 

860 

16.5 

15.4 

14.8 

13.0 

11.6 

10.6 

9.7 

8.7 

7.8 

6.9 

6.1 

5.4 

4.6 

4.1 

400 

18.8 

17.8 

16,0 

14.9 

13.6 

18.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.3 

7.3 

6.4 

5.6 

5.0 

420 

19.8 

18.8 

17.7 

16.7 

15.5 

14.4 

13.1 

11.9 

10.9 

9.a 

6.6 

6.0 

6.9 

6.1 

440 

81.8 

20.3 

19.3 

16.3 

17.3 

16.8 

14.9 

18.6 

18.7 

11.5 

10.6 

9.6 

8.4 

7.5 

460 

88.6 

81.6 

20.6 

19.7 

16.9 

17.9 

16.7 

15.6 

14.3 

13.3 

18.8 

10.9 

10.0 

9.0 

480 

835 

38.7 

28.0 

81.1 

80.8 

19.3 

18.8 

17.3 

16.8 

15.0 

13.6 

13-6 

11.6 

10.5 

500 

84.3 

23.8 

83.0 

88.3 

81.6 

80.7 

19.7 

16.6 

17.8 

16.7 

15.4 

14.5 

18.4 

18.3 

620 

84.8 

843 

83.7 

83.8 

88.7 

81.9 

81.1 

26.8 

19.8 

18.3 

17.8 

16.1 

150 

14.0 

640 

85.0 

84.8 

84.3 

83.9 

83.4 

88.6 

88.1 

81.8 

30.6 

19.7 

18.7 

17.6 

16.6 

16.6 

560 

84.9 

24.8 

84.7 

844 

84.0 

83.6 

88.9 

88.4 

31. G 

20.6 

80.0 

19.1 

18.3 

17.1 

580 

84.7 

24.7 

84.6 

24.5 

84.3 

839 

83.5 

88.1 

33.5 

21.9 

21.1 

80.3 

19.5 

18.6 

600 

84.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

84.3 

84.1 

88.8 

88.5 

88.0 

32.5 

22.0 

81.4 

30.6 

19  8 

680 

83.6 

83.7 

23.9 

24.0 

84.1 

84.1 

83.9 

83.7 

83.4 

23.1 

22.6 

23.1 

31.4 

30.8 

640 

88.8 

83.1 

28.2 

23.4 

83.6 

28.7 

33.6 

23.7 

23.5 

23.2 

28.9 

33.6 

88.1 

31.6 

660 

88.0 

88.3 

22.5 

28.8 

83.0 

83.2 

33.8 

23.3 

23.2 

23.1 

83.0 

38.6 

33.5 

33.1 

680 

81.8 

81.5 

21.7 

28.0 

83.3 

28.5 

88.6 

22.6 

28.9 

28.9 

33.8 

88.7 

33.7 

S3.3 

700 

80.8 

80.7 

20.9 

81.8 

81.5 

81.7 

31.9 

23.3 

28.3 

23.5 

88.5 

88.5 

33.4 

33.3 

780 

19.5 

19.8 

20.1 

80.4 

80.6 

81.1 

81.8 

21.4 

21.6 

21.8 

81.9 

38.0 

230 

33.0 

740 

18.8 

19.0 

19.8 

19.6 

19.9 

80.8 

80.5 

20.7 

20.9 

31.1 

81.3 

31.5 

31.5 

81.6 

760 

18.3 

18.5 

18.4 

18.8 

19.1 

19.4 

19.6 

19.9 

80.1 

30.8 

80.5 

80.8 

31.0 

81.8 

780 

17.7 

17.8 

18.0 

18.1 

16.4 

16.7 

16.6 

19.1 

19.3 

19.5 

19.7 

80.0 

80.8 

30.4 

800 

17.3 

17.4 

17.4 

17.7 

17.9 

18.0 

16.1 

18.4 

16.6 

18.9 

18.9 

19.1 

19.4 

19.6 

880 

17.0 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.4 

17.4 

17.6 

17.8 

17.8 

16.1 

18.3 

18.5 

18.6 

lao 

840 

16.7 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

17.8 

17.8 

17.1 

17.1 

17.3 

17.4 

17.6 

17.8 

17.9 

16.1 

860 

16.4 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.8 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.0 

17.1 

17.8 

17.4 

880 

16.1 

16.8 

16.3 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.7 

16.9 

900 

15.7 

15.9 

16.1 

16.8 

16.3 

16.4 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

16.3 

16.8 

16.8 

16.3 

16.8 

980 

15.8 

15.5 

15.6 

15.9 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

16.0 

16.1 

16a 

16.1 

16.0 

16.0 

940 

14.7 

15.9 

15.8 

15.4 

15.7 

15.6 

15.6 

16.0 

15.9 

15.9 

16.9 

16.8 

16.7 

16.8 

960 

14.1 

14.8 

14.5 

14.8 

15.8 

15.5 

15.5 

15.7 

15.7 

15.7 

16.6 

16.6 

15.6 

15.5 

980 

18.3 

18.7 

18.9 

14.8 

14.6 

14.8 

15.1 

15.3 

15.4 

15.6 

16.4 

15.4 

15.4 

16.8 

1000 

18.4 

18.9 

18.8 

13.6 

18.9 

14.8 

14.4 

148 

16.0 

15.1 

16.1 

15.3 

16.3 

16.8 

870 

880 

890 

900 

910 

980 

980 

940 

050 

960 

070 

980 

990 

1000 
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n 

0 

100 

300 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

// 

t* 

/* 

f* 

r* 

// 

f* 

ff 

„ 

„ 

// 

0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

L3 

100 

0.9 

l.|8 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

SCO 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

MO 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

400 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

600 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

600 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

700 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

800 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

900 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

1.6 

1000 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

.0.4 

0.8 

1.3 

ConaUnt,  l."0 


TABLE  XXXIV. 

Variable  Part  of  SurCs  Aberration* 
Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Anomaly. 


O 

!• 

II» 

Ill* 

IV* 

V* 

o 

// 

// 

tt 

/■/ 

*t 

,0 

o 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

80 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

37 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

34 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

31 

13 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

06 

0.6 

18 

16 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

16 

18 

0.0 

O.J 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

13 

31 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

9 

34 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

6 

37 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

8 

ao 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0 

X[» 

X* 

IX*. 

VIII* 

VII* 

VI* 

Constant,  0/'8 
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TABLE  XXXV, 
MoorCs  Epochs. 


Yfrtfs. 


1831 
1832  B 
1833 
1834 

1836 

19S«D 
1837 
I83S 
IS39 

1840  0 

tB4t 
1842 
1843 
1844  B 

1845 

184$ 
1847 
1848  B 
184^ 
iBfiO 

1851 

1852  B 

1853 
1854 
1955 

1856  B 
1857 
1953 
n50 

I8fil 
1^62 
18fi3 
lafil  B 
1865 

1866 
1867 

1853  B 
1869 
1870 


4541 
1749 
8957 
6 

4024 
1332 

am 

|6299 
^3508 
0716 
7925 


S 


44614638 
4127  0381 
3793  4135 

4499ai5tt 


4164 
3830 

3406 


3900 


864412579 
J. 


00174 
0Q103 
00033 
00235 
00164 
00093 

00022 
00224 
0O15S 
00082 
00011 

00213 
00142 
00071 
00000 
00203 

00132 
00061 
99090 
00192 
00121  1959,2078  095 IJOOSS 


n: 


0885,0635  5979,9921  !7633 

2357 

4829 

7636 

0107 


6432  704013378  0487 
2229  8100  ;4836  5351 
8399  9210  T083  4239 


3388  5051 
4'30':;lMin  7858 

;^Kv  :;ir:t0329 

y-.n  i.^  1.  :80i 

3l99j265i  5273 

5783139067682  8080 
2991 '3571  2425  OS,-)  I 


10 


210 
825 
432 

lOS 


4L96  0279;0140  3103[715 
0903  1340 


0200,3237 
7409  2903 
5206  [3609 

2475*3275 
9693  2911 
6902  2606 
4750 '3:!  12 


7169  3023 
1913  5495 
6944  8302 

1688  0773 
6432  3245 
1176  5717 
6207  8534 


5791  2400 
1960  351S 
7757  45T0 
3555  5639 
9353  6700 

5522  7918 
1319  8870 
Til 6  9930 
2914,1000 


9083  2118  8343,06781597 


00050 
09970 
00191 
OOIIO 
O0039 

99968 
00171 
00H>0 
00029 
99958 


tl  67, 2644 
6375  2310 
4233 '301 6 
1442  2681 
8650  2317 

5859  2013 
3717  2719 
0925  2395 
SI 34  205 1 
5?12,1716 


4880,3179 
0678  4239 
6475|5300 
2644  S41B 
84427470 


00160  3200  2423 
OIXV89  |04O9  208H 


M 

00619  17617 
99947 [4826 
06149  ]2684 


1754 
1420 
2126 


5695,3467 
0439  5939 
54698746 
0213:1317 
4957|3B69 

9701  6160 
4732  89^8 

9.176  1439 
4220;  30 1 1 
896416383 

3995  9190 
8739  J 166 1 
3483  4L33 
8227  G605 
3257,9412 


0007819893  1792  800l|l883 


2598  1967 I32I 

*055  0831 '928 
7903  9719  805 


11  lis 


S26,458 

687:177 
948  .S97 


340 
701 
06J 

422 


687 
406 
135 

845 


13 


0360  8583 
2818  7447 
5275  6310 

8123  5199 


814 '633 


211^175(3.54] 
818  536 
424  806 


074 
793 

101  '288  583 


0580.4062  707  649 
3038  2926  314  010 
5495  1790  920  371 


I 

0800  95421203 
3257  8406 '8 10 
5715  7270|416 
8563  6158  093 
1020  6022  700 


4239j8533  347713885 
0036  9C00  5935  2749 
''"' '"'8782  1637 


1240  050 1 1 196|  072 
3697,9365,802  432 


620il07l9 
2OO3I1778 
7801 12839 

3598  3890 

0767 '50 18 

55G5'697S 

1362 17139 1 391 7  4945 

7159;ei99j6374  3709 

I    I 
3329'93 17 ,0222  2597 

9126. 0378,1679. 1461 
4923  1438  4137  0324 


306 
91? 
589 


763 

123 
484 
845 
237 
597 

058 
319 
11 


6155  8229 
9002  7117 
1 400  5981 


Ml 


OO007  7101  I457j2745  4355 
99936  j4309  1123j7189'6827 
00138,2168  182 9] 2520  9634 
00067  9376  149517264  3105 


0721 
6890 

2687 
8485 
4282 
0453 
6249 


2199  6594  9183 
3617  9442  8076 

4678  1899  6040 
5739  4357  5804 
6799  6314  4069 
7917  9662  3556 
8978'2!19  2420 


409, 

08« 
692 
299 


793 
185 
546 
907 


302 
022 

741 
531 

250 
970 
689 
479 
199 

918 
637 
427 
147 
866 

586 
375 
095 

814' 


906  267 

581  659, 
188  020 
795|3S1 
40 1 1 742 
078  134 


685 
291 
898 


494 

855 
215 


574  608 
181  968 


468 
940 


846 
3t9 
792 
205 

772 
345 
718 
191 


171 
644 
117 
634 
097 

570 
043 
550 

osa 

496 

969 
476 
919 
42S 


534  895 


323 
043 
762 
492 
273 

991 
711 
431 

220 
940 


402 
875 
348 
821 
338 

801 
274 
747 
254 
737 
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TABLE  XXXV. 
MaovCs  Epochs. 


Yetra- 


U 


IG 


10 


17 


IS    19 


SO 


bi  2z\n\u  M 


i 


26  27 


28 


29  3081 


1830 
1831 
183^  B 
1633 

ias4 

1835 

1836  B 
1837 

1839 
1840  B 

1841 

1842 
1843 
1844  B 

1845 

1841; 

1S47 
1848  B 
1849 
1850 

1851 
1S52B 

1858 
1854 
1S55 

1856  B 

1857 
1S58 
1859 

1660  B 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864  B 
1865 

1866 
1867 
1868  B 
1869 
1870 


921  393  330  588 
115  533  589!940 


309 
602 
796 


183 
476 
670 
864 
058 

351 
544 

738 
932 
225 


673;&49f293 


844345 

984|704 
124J063 

265433 
436819 


576 
716 
857 

028 
168 


449 
630 


178 
637 


419  760 


613 

806 
099 
393 

487 
681. 
974 
168 
361 

655 
848 
043 
236 
430 

733 
916 
110 
304 
597 

791 

985 

78 

471 

,665 


493  950  301  569 
633  319  553W 

mi 

944 
085 

325 
096 
537 


901 
041 
312 
352 


688 
0-10 
393 

745 

40 

492 

fi45 

8971 197 

293  592 
652  944 
012  297 
371  649 
767  044 

I 
126  396 
486  749 
845  101 
241496 
000  848 


462 
937 
412 
913 
388 


536,52.60  44  94; 


523 

296 

070 

845  ;037|;86j9»  46107 

619 

393 


338  166 
840943 
315715 
79014^9 
265  363 


703  30  70  41)65 
870 '07  81  Sei 

519 

303|  62  03  Atlrr 

370.39  13  33  48 

f     Ml 

637ll7  24  35ll9, 


47  98 
94]48 
4Sd7 
93  53 
40,OS 
S7&1 


n\a 


788 
241 
7lfi 
191 
692 


038 
811 
585 
358 
t34 


167^907 
643  681 
118454 
619  330 
094  003 


67  34101 

704  94:jr7  43j90l73;85  58 

870  72  46:j8'60  75  33  07 

77  80  56 

79  27  06 


037|49 
204  ,36 


371  04 
537  81 


793 
189 
MS 
677i908 
817  267 


988 
139 
369 
409 
580 

721 
861 
001 
172 
313 


663 
033 
383 
741 
137 


005 
400 
752 
105 
457 

852 
304 
557 
909 
304 


777 
550 
326 

099 


,715  948  545 
074  300  020 
434  653  495:973 


970  64« 
471  422 
947  195 
432  969 
897l742 

398  518 
873  391 
348j065 
893  838 
334614 


704 
871 
038 

204 
371 
638 
,705 
871 

038 
SOfi 

372 
539 
705 

872 
039 
206 
372197 
539  74 

70 6 ! 52 
873,29 


496  657  799;387 
856  009  374  161 


215  363 
611  756 
970  109 


749  934 
351I71O 
736483 


039 
206 
373 

540 
707 
873 
040 
207 


46  38  60 
56  35  31 
67  33  OS 


78  39 
89  35 
99  32 
10  29 
3136 


5697 


80 
51 
22 

93 
23' 63 

20,34 
37,05 
61  24  7fi 


20,46 
17  17 

24  88 

20  60 

17  29 

1400 

21  71 

17,42 

14  12 
1183 

18  54 

15  26 


99  99^9  63 
51  44 
14S5 

rrlwr 

99  18 

»eo»io 

5164 

79  37;93 

04  89  84 

53  76 

14  67 


50 
79 
04 

38  28 
53j53 

81  Bl 
06  06 
3031 
65  55 
84  83 


01 


16  08  08 
65  33  33 
15  57  58 
63  71  86  86 


20  10  10 

70  35  35 
19  59  60 
76  88^88 
35  13[12 

74  37  37 

S3  61 163 
80  90|90 


65  66 
28,58 
90  50 


26.97 
3248 
34195!29  ]5!l5 


79  39^0 
38  64  64 

84  92  92 
34  1717 
82  4143 
33  66  66 


"I 
5341 

15' 33 

78:S4j 
40  16 
0307 


33  89  95  94 


38  19  19 
87  4444 
37  68  69 
93  97  97 
43  3131 


16.65 
7867 

4149 
03  40 
66  33 
38;23 

91 1 16 
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TABLE  ZZXT. 


Ya«». 

ErectioiL 

AjMnialx. 

TtmtioB. 

Longitade. 

^   O   '   " 

,   O   '   */ 

o   #   /' 

o       *        *' 

1880 

6  17  4  13 

U  84  81  4.6 

18  3  89 

83  65  87.7 

1831 

11  7  86  41 

8  28  14  24.6 

6  38  40  4 

3  18  43.8 

1832  B 

4  88  7  11 

6  81  57  44.4 

11 

3  17  38 

11  41  48.0 

1683 

10  29  67  40 

9  8  44  68.6 

34  6  31 

4  15  38.4 

1884 

4  20  29  11 

0  8  28  18.6 

8  48  46 

13  88  83.6 

1836 

10  11  0  40 

8  1  11  88.6 

18  31  10 

33  1  88.8 

1836  B 

4  1  82  9 

6  89  54  66.7 

4  33.68  84 

3  34  44.0 

1887 

10  8  22  89 

9  11  43  12.8 

14  47  37 

34  68  84^ 

yl838 

8  23  64  9 

0  10  26  32.9 

24  34  61 

4  31  39.8 

1889 

9  14  25  88 

8  9  8  68.1 

4  3  16 

13  44  36.0 

1840  B 

8  4  67  8 

6  7  5f»  13.8 

10 

18  89  43 

23  7  40.4 

1841 

9  6  47  37 

9  19  89  27.6 

6  38  88 

16  41  20.9 

1848 

2  27  19  7 

0  18  22  47.6 

16  5  66 

25  4  26.3 

1848 

8  17  6b  87 

8  17  6  7.9 

11 

34  48  33 

4  27  81.6 

1844  B 

2  8  22  7 

6  16  49  28.1 

4  30  48 

18  60  87.0 

1846 

8  10  12  86 

9  27  86  48.6 

86  9  40 

6  34  17.5 

1846 

2  0  44  6 

0  86  20  2.8 

5  47  6 

16  47  88.0 

1847 

7  81  16  36 

8  26  8  38.8 

16  34  80 

3  35  10  38.3  1 

1848  B 

1  11  47  6 

6  38  46  48.6 

35  1  66 

4  88  33.7 

1849 

7  13  87  86 

10  &  88  67.9 

16  60  47 

37  7  14.6 

1850 

14  9  4 

1  4  17  18.8 

36  38  13 

6  80  19.9 

1861 

6  84  4p  85 

4  8  0  88.6 

11 

6  5  87 

16  68  36.4 

1868  B 

0  16  12  6 

7  1  43  69.8 

16  43  8 

0  36  16  81.0  1 

1868 

6  17  2  84 

10  18  81  18.7 

7  81  54 

17  50  11.6 

1864 

0  7  84  4 

1  18  14  84.1 

17  9  80 

37  13  17.2 

1866 

6  88  6  88 

4  10  57  54.7 

4  86  46  44 

6  86  82.7 

1866  6 

11  18  37  8 

7  9  41  16.2 

6  84  10 

16  69  38.2 

1867 

6  20  27  33 

10  21  28  29.8 

38  18  3 

8  38  9.1 

1868 

U  10  69  8 

1  20  11  60.3 

7  60  37 

17  66  14.6 

1869 

6  1  30  88 

4  18  66  10.9 

10 

17  37  58 

7  37  19  30.1  1 

1860  B 

10  28  2  8 

7  17  88  81.4 

87  6  J8 

6  48  36.8 

1861 

4  28  62  82 

10  39  86  46.1 

18  64  10 

39  16  6.6 

1868 

10  14  24  2 

1  38  9  6.6 

11 

38  81  86 

8  89  13.8 

1868 

4  4  66  82 

4  36  63  37.8 

8  9  1 

18  3  17.9 

1864  B 

9  88  87  2 

7  36  86  48.0 

17  46  25 

37  85  88.6 

1866 

8  87  17  SI 

U  7  88  3.7 

3  36  18 

19  60  4.8 

1866 

9  17  49  2 

3  6  6  38.3 

1»  13  48 

39  33  10.1 

1867 

8  8  20  81 

6  4  49  44.0 

38  60  9 

8  46  15.7 

1868  B 

8  38  62  2 

8  8  88  4.7 

8  37  84 

11 

18  8  21.4 

1869 

8  048  88 

11  16  20  19.6 

0  16  36 

10  43  38 

1870 

8  81  14  8 

8  14  8  40.8 

11 

3  68  61 

80  5  8.0 
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TABLB  XXrV. 
MoorCt  Epochs. 


a 


Ymib. 

Sapp.  of  Node. 

11 

V 

VI 

VII 

• 

vni 

DC 

X 

XI 

XII 

1880 

8  7  711.0 

,  a  f 
10  24  46 

498 

602 

900 

904 

427 

063 

026 

488 

1831 

8 88 86  533 

2  1518 

912 

914 

208 

210 

506 

001 

311 

710 

188SB 

71646  36.6 

6  560 

826 

387 

516 

516 

686 

940 

397 

986 

1888 

8  6  988.4 

10  7  31 

774 

779 

862 

866 

702 

885 

634 

397 

1884 

8  34  29  10.7 

188  3 

187 

191 

169 

163 

782 

835 

810 

578 

1885 

9  1848  53.0 

5  18  35 

601 

608 

467 

469 

861 

764 

996 

860 

'1838B 

10  8  8  86.8 

9  9  8 

015 

016 

775 

776 

941 

708 

188 

137 

1887 

10  28  31  28.1 

1  10  49 

463 

468 

HI 

116 

067 

648 

409 

487 

1888 

11  11  51  10.4 

5  121 

876 

880 

419 

423 

187 

688 

596 

714 

1839 

0  1  10  52.6 

8  2153 

290 

292 

726 

729 

217 

527 

781 

991 

1840  B 

020  80  34.9 

0  12  25 

704 

705 

084 

086 

296 

466 

967 

368 

1841 

1  9  68  27.7 

414  6 

162 

167 

370 

375 

412 

411 

194 

678 

1848 

1  28  18  10.0 

8  438 

566 

669 

678 

682 

492 

350 

880 

855 

1848 

2  18  32  52.2 

1125  10 

980 

980 

986 

988 

572 

290 

566 

131 

1844  B 

8  7  52  34.6 

3  15  42 

393 

394 

298 

294 

661 

229 

752 

408 

1846 

8  2715  27.4 

71723 

840 

846 

629 

634 

767 

174 

978 

718 

1848 

416  86  9.6 

11  7*5 

254 

258 

987 

941 

847 

113 

166 

995 

1847 

6  6  54  61.8 

228  27 

668 

670 

245 

347 

927 

053 

351 

373 

1848  B 

6  26  14  34.1 

618  59 

082 

083 

553 

553 

006 

992 

537 

549 

1849 

6  14  37  27.0 

10  20  40 

531 

535 

889 

893 

122 

987 

764 

868 

1860 

7  3  67  9.2 

2  1112 

944 

947 

196 

300 

202 

876 

950 

186 

1861 

7  2816  61.5 

6  144 

358 

869 

504 

606 

282 

816 

186 

418 

1868  B 

8  12  86  33.6 

9  2217 

772 

772 

812 

812 

862 

755 

822 

688 

1868 

9  169  26.6 

123  56 

220 

223 

148 

152 

477 

700 

649 

000 

1864 

9  2119  8.8 

6  14  30 

634 

686 

456 

459 

557 

639 

785 

376 

1866 

10  10  88  51.1 

9  5  2 

047 

048 

763 

765 

687 

579 

921 

568 

1866  B 

10  29  68  38.8 

026  34 

461 

461 

71 

071 

717 

618 

107 

888 

1867 

11  19  21  26.2 

4  2716 

909 

912 

407 

411 

883 

468 

834 

188 

1868 

0  8  41  8.4 

8  17  47 

328 

325 

715 

718 

912 

402 

520 

41T 

1860 

0  28  0  60.7 

0  8  19 

736 

737 

023 

024 

992 

343 

706 

684 

1860  B 

117  20  32<9 

8  28  61 

150 

160 

330 

830 

072 

381 

898 

971 

1881 

2  64325.8 

8  088 

598 

601 

666 

670 

187 

326 

119 

381 

1888 

226  8  8.0 

1181  4 

012 

014 

874 

977 

267 

166 

805 

668 

1888 

8  15  28  50.1 

8  1186 

426 

436 

288 

388 

847 

106 

491 

884 

1864  B 

4  44832.8 

7  8  8 

839 

839 

590 

689 

427 

044 

677 

111 

1866 

484  625.2 

11  8  49 

287 

291 

926 

989 

542 

989 

904 

433 

1888 

61886  7.8 

884  81 

701 

708 

288 

386 

638 

828 

090 

698 

1887 

6  8U49.6 

814  68 

116 

116 

541 

643 

783 

868 

376 

976 

1888  B 

6  88  481.7 

10  5  26 

628 

638 

848 

848 

783 

807 

463 

363 

1880 

71187  24.8 

8  7  7 

977 

980 

186 

188 

897 

753 

680 

663 

1890 

8  047  6.7 

687  89 

890 

892 

49S|486 

977 

691 

876 

888 
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TABLE  XXXVI. 
Moon^s    Motions  for  Months. 


F«bru»i]r 


C^hih 


***^*^  { ms. 


ApiU 
Mij 

Jane 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct, 

Not. 
Dec. 


J  Com. 
\  Bis 
i  Com 

3  Com 
tBis. 

t  Com. 

t  Com, 
{  Bii. 

I  Com. 
IBb. 

i  Com. 

t  Corn. 
t  Bit. 
(  Com. 
{Bis. 


1 


00000 

09487 
IGL53 
1&43T 

2464Q 
£49  U 
32853 
33!  27 
41340 
41614 

495M 
40828 
5S041 
6S315 

6653B 
66S03 

74741 
76015 
831228 
8350:. 
91443 
»1716 


014$ 
8343 

8993 


3 


OQOO 
SMO 

1371 
34U 


0000  0000 


8490  3eifi 
9140'4657 
7986  4823 


8896 
6931 
7218 


U40^2 
9797 
0132 


5827  0199 
6IH]05a4 
4436  0265 


8636  58fi3  4723,0600 
7067.333*2  0666 
8107  3619  100*2 


8133 
8783 


76^9 
8279 
7776 
8426 
7922 
857*2 

7419 
8069 
7&65 
8215 
7062 
7712. 


7713;050S!1034'U20 
0Wiri:0838!l  13'i,8H74  2233;2742  5148 


I 

N273|l942!0732 
931312228' 1068 


I 


0000 

1533,1789 
I95ij3404 
1J323|3462 

34,S4  5193 
385B5251 
4646 '6924 
5018,6982 
617918713 
6561  8771 

7341  0444 


419 
489 
693 
663 

698 

70S 

873 

155B  n2ri'l470;92l6  2290'3l33  5l731943 


OOflOOOOO 
2099 
3027 
341S 

5126 
5517 
6835 
7^26 
8934 


0000  000 
0763 1 1 75 
1433  139 
1457  209 

2186  314 
2210  384 
3914 


3667 
9325  3691 

0643  4396 


000  000 
9651184 
836  157 
868  228 

90I|3J2 
833  412 


2764 
MM 

3969 
5009 
6215|, 


9734|l536l04O8|4O2L4843  5901 
0021  1871  0780  4079.5232  5925 


8313' 1603 
8630.1938 
7239,2004 


7255  7526 
7430  5848 
8460  6135 


2339 


2405 


1569 
1941 
3102 
;1475 


2070  4264 


048 
US 

162 


6762  6650  0630 
5810  6941  6654  223 
754  J  8649  7382  327 
7599  9040;7407]397 
9272  0358  8111  433 


4636|933O|0749j8l36|502 


11  I  12 


735 
766 
700 
731 

634 
665 
699 
630 
563 
505 

497 
52^ 
46^ 
493 
396 
427 


19 


000 
059 
016 
050 

076 
110 
101 
I3S 

lea 

194 

186 
219 
245 
279 

304 


456 
526 
640 
710 

754 

824 
938 
009 
123 
193 

237!  329 
307,363 


42 
492 
533 
606 


388 
133 
4U 

448 


TABLE  XXXVL 

Moon\ 

r  Motions  for 

Months, 

Monilu. 

E¥cction» 

Anomily. 

Vmatiou, 

Longitude. 

1 

#0      '     " 

,    i>     #    " 

,     o       '     - 

*     o      '       " 

Jafmarj 

0    0    0    0 

0     0    0    0.0 

0    0    0    0 

0    0    0    00 

Febru 

ftry 

It  20  48  42 

I   16    0  53.1 

0  17  64  48 

I  18  38    5  S 

Mirch 

;  Com. 

10     7  40  26 

1  20  SO     4  2 

11  29  15  15 

1  27  24  26  6 

10  18  69  26 

2    3  53  58.2 

0  11  26  42 

2  10  35     1.6 

April 

i  Com. 

[BlE. 

9  28  29     8 

3     6  60  57.3 

0  17  10     3 

3  15  52  32.5 

10    9  48     S 

3  18  54  51 2 

0  29  21   29 

3  29     3    7.5 

Mhj 

:  Cora. 
'  Ba, 

9     7  68  51 

4    7  47  56.4 

0  22  63  24 

4  21   10    3.3 

9  19  17  50 

4  20  51  50.3 

1     5     4  60 

6    4  20  38.3 

JtlDO 

I  Com, 
\  Bi«. 

8  28  47  33 

5  22  48  49  4 

1   10  48   11 

6     9  38    9.1 

9  10    6  33 

6     5  52  43  4 

1  22  59  38 

6  22  48  44,1 

July 

;  Com, 
E  Bia. 

8     8  17  16 

6  24  46  48  5 

1   16  31  32 

7  14  56  39J 

8  19  36  15 

7     7  49  42-5 

1  28  42  59 

7  28     6  15.0 

Aug. 

,  Com. 
'!  Bis. 

7  29     5  59 

8     9  46  41.0 

3     4  26  20 

9     3  23  45.8 

8  10  24  58 

8  22  50  35  5 

2  16  37  47 

9  15  34  30  8 

Sept. 

,  Com. 
'[  BLe. 

7  19  54  41 

9  24  47  34.6 

2  22  21     7 

10  2t  51   5L6 

S     1  13  40 

10     7  51  28.6 

3     4  32  34 

116     2  36.7 

Oct. 

;  Com. 

][  Bis 

6  29  24  24 

10  26  44  33.7 

2  28     4  28 

11  27     9  22.4 

7   10  43  23 

11     9  4a  27.7 

3  10  15  66 

0  10  19  57.6 

Nov. 

(Com. 

'Bia. 

6  30  13    6 

0  11  45  86.8 

8  16  59  16 

1  16  37  88.3 

7    1  8S    6 

0  84  49  80.7 

8  88  10  48 

1  88  48    8.8 

Dee. 

(Com. 

\BiB, 

6  99  48  49 

1  18  48  85.9 

8  81  48  37 

8  80  64  69.1 

6  11  1    48 

1  86  46  19.8 

4    8  64    4 

8    4    684.1 
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TABLE  XXXVI. 
MoorCs    Motions  for  Months. 


51 


Montlies 


Jatmaty 
February 


March 

April 
M»y 

June 

Julj 
Aug* 
Sept. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec, 


j  Coin. 
\  Bii. 
i  Com. 

IBib. 
5  Com. 
\  Bis. 

i  Cooi. 
1  Bui, 
5  Cora. 

5  Com. 
f  Bia, 

{  Com. 
tBk. 
j  Cool 
\  Bis. 

tCom. 
1  Bi9. 


9S5  747 

024  778 
8991663 
999  693 


14    la  I  16 


000 
074 

950 


000 
946 
801 
831 


973 
073 

048 
047 
0^ 
121 
096 
195 

071 

170 
145 
B44 
130 
219 


609 


000 
135 
159 
196 

204 

3ri2 
429 
527 
S63 

525  625 


17  I  18  I  19  [  20  iSl[22;33  34  25(30 '27128  39r3D|31 


000  000  000  000  00  00 
304:805  066  oh! 34  26; 


555 
471 
501 
417 
447 

33:i 

379 

aoo 

194 
225 


661 
759 
796 
894 
931 

992 
039 
127 
163 
22ri 
261 


482 
524 

786 
838 
047 
089 
351 
393 

613 
655 
917 
959 
221 
263 


S32  125,027 
55S137  027 

336  191  041 
362'193!042 
115254  055 


i5j50 
46.51 

68177 

'69  77 
9103 


141  |25B0h55  92  03 


M 
920  320  069 
946  332,069 

I 
G99  3S4'083 
725  386  083'3H  55 
503  449  097f61  80 
529  45l|097  63ai 


15  28 
1529 

37'54 


308  515  111 


334517 


J83,067  578 
525,113  581 
787,892  544 
829  918  646 
049  670  708 
091,696  710 


111 

125 
136 


139  31 


140 
iri3 
153 


00 


33 '42 

15  19 


43 


00^00 '00 


14 
18 
4731 

7032 
74^36 


17.39 
12  46 
19  51 

\ 
29,76 
36  80 


94  43  38  01 


26:22  98  47-15  05 


40^04 


r 

SS61 


33  81  46  68 
43  84''"™ 


4764 


83  88 
93  90 


73  82 
7786 
00  97 
04^01 

23  08 

28  11 
51  22 
55  26 

74  33 
79  37 


63  35 

64  56 
71  60 
81  85 
88  90 
97  15 
04  19 

07  40 
1444 
33  70 
30  74 
33  95 
40 


00  00 
0507 


77  15 


99  33 


16 
21 
21j30 
36  38 
36  38 

31  45 
31  46 
36  53 
36  53 
42  61 
42  61 

4768 
47,69 
53  76 
52  76 
57  84 
57  84 


♦         TABLE  XXXVL 
Moon^s  Motions  for  Months, 


Months. 


January 
February 

March  \  S^"^ 
1  Bie. 


April 
May 
June 

Jnlj 

'Aug. 
Sept, 

Get 
No^, 


i  Com. 

}   BiH. 

j  Corn. 
1  Bki.. 
J  Com, 
\  Bls 

(  Com 
I  Bit. 
4  Com. 
IBib 
(  Com. 
t  Bis 

4  Com. 
1  Bi^. 
J  Com. 
IBh 
i  Com. 
}  Bis. 


Sopp.  of  Node, 


0  0    0    0.0 

0  1  38  29.7 

0  a     7  37.6 

0  3  10  38,3 


4  45  57  3 
4  49  7  9 
6  2t   164 

6  24  27.0 

7  59  46.1 

8  3  56  7 

9  35  5.3 
9  38  15.9 

11   13  35.0 

11  16  45  6 

13  53     4  7 

12  55  15  4 

14  27  33  8 
14  30  34.4 
16     5  53  5 

16  9     42 

17  41  13  6 
17  44  33.3 


ir 


vr  VII  viii  IX 


0  0     0^  000  000 

II  15  43]  054' 224 

9  27  69  I  007;  330 

10  9  8  1041 


9  13  43 
9  34  51 
8  18  15 
8  29  25 
8  3  68 

6  15  a 

7  8  31i 
7  19  41 

6  24  15 

7  5  24 
6  9  5S 
6  31  7 

5  14  33 

6  35  41 

5  0  15 

6  11  24 
4  4  49 
4  16  68 


061  564 
' 095  593 

0811738 
I 115'778 

136  963 

170  002 


16e 
190 


147 
186 


210  371 
344;  411 
365  595 
299  635 


385 
319 
339 
373 
359 
393 


780 
819 
004 
043 
ISB 
228 


000 
876 
666 
694 

542 
570 
389 
417 
364 
293 

112 
140 
987 
015 
BSt 
891 

710 
738 
585 
6)3 
433 
461 


000 
045 
989 
02a 

034 
068 
046 
080 
091 
134 

103 
136 
147 
182 
193 
237 

204 


250 


000 

111 

114 
150 

336 
361 
300 
336 
411 
447 

486 
522 
597 
633 

708 
744 


X 


000 
165 
313 
319 

478 
484 

638 
643 

802 
808 

963 
967 

126 
132 
291 
396 


783  451 
819  45fi 
894  615 
283  930 !  621 
261  j  969  775 
295  0051780 


XI  XII 


000 
390 
455 
496 

745 
787 
993 
034 

282 
324 

531 
672 
820 


000 
043 
984 

oia 

027 
061 
036 
070 
079 
113 

088 
123 

131 


862  1 164 
no  I  173 
1631207 


358 
400 
648 
690 
896 
938 


183 
316 
22-5 
259 
234 
268 
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TABLE  XXXVII. 


MooiCs  Motions  for  Days, 


D. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

!•_! 

1 

00000. 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0060 

0000 

0000 

000 

000 

000 

0001 

3 

00274 

0650 

1040 

0287 

0386 

0872 

0068 

0390 

0024 

070 

031 

070 

034| 

3 

oa*^ 

1300 

2080 

0674 

0671 

0744 

0116 

0781 

0049 

140 

062 

141 

068 

4 

00821 

1950 

3121 

0861 

1007 

1116 

0173 

1171 

0073 

210 

093 

211 

108 

6 

01096 

2600 

4161 

1148 

1342 

1488 

0231 

1661 

0097 

281 

125 

282 

137 

6 

01369 

3249 

6201 

1436 

1678 

1860 

0289 

1962 

0121 

361 

166 

362 

171 

7 

01643 

3899 

6241 

1722 

2013 

2232 

0346 

2342 

0146 

421 

187 

423 

306 

8 

01916 

4649 

7281 

2009 

2349 

2604 

0404 

2732 

0170 

491 

218 

493 

389 

9 

02190 

6199 

8321 

2296 

2684 

2976 

0462 

3122 

0194 

661 

349 

564 

373 

10 

02464 

6849 

9362 

2583 

3020 

3348 

0519 

3513 

0219  631 

280 

684 

308 

11 

02738 

6499 

0402 

2870 

3355 

3720 

0677 

3903 

0243 

702 

311 

706 

34S 

12 

03012 

7149 

1442 

3157 

8691 

4093 

0635 

4293 

0267  772 

342 

776 

376 

18 

03286 

7799 

2482 

3444 

4026 

4465 

0692 

4684 

0291 

842 

374 

846 

410 

14 

03669 

8449 

3622 

3731 

4362 

4837 

0750 

5074 

03161912 

406 

916 

444 

16 

03833 

9098 

4563 

4018 

4698 

5209 

0608 

6464 

0340  982 

436 

986 

478 

10 

04107 

9748 

5603 

4305 

6033 

5581 

0866 

5864 

0364  062 

467 

067 

618 

17 

04380 

0398 

6643 

4592 

5369 

6963 

0923 

6245 

0389  122 

498 

127 

547 

18 

04664 

1048 

7683 

4878 

5704 

6325 

0981 

6635 

0413 

193 

529 

198 

681 

19 

04928 

1698 

8723 

6166 

6040 

6697 

1039 

7026 

0437 

263 

560 

268 

316 

20 

06202 

2348 

9763 

5452 

6376 

7069 

1096 

7416 

0461 

833 

591 

889 

649 

21 

06476 

2998 

0804 

5739 

6711 

7441 

1154 

7806 

0486 

403 

623 

409 

688 

22 

06749 

3648 

1844 

6026 

7046 

7813 

1212 

8196 

0510 

473 

654 

480 

718 

23 

06023 

4298 

2884 

6813 

7382 

8185 

1269 

8586 

0534 

543  685 

650 

763 

24 

06297 

4947 

3924 

6600 

7717 

8557 

1327 

8977 

0559 

614  716 

621 

786 

26 

06671 

6697 

4964 

6887 

8053 

8929 

1386 

9367 

0583 

684  747 

691 

820 

26 

06844 

6247 

6005 

7174 

8389 

9301 

1443 

9757 

0607 

754  778 

763 

854 

27 

07118 

6897 

7046 

7461 

8724 

9673 

1600 

0148 

0631 

824 

809 

832 

888 

28 

07892 

7547 18086 

7748 

9060 

0045 

1558 

0638 

0656 

894 

840 

903  923 

29 

07666 

8JM7;9125 

8035 

9395 

0417 

1616 

0928 

0680 

964 

872 

973  957 

30 

07940 

8847! 0166 

8322 

9731 

0789 

1673 

lifl9 

0704 

034 

903 

043  991 

;.31 

08213 

949711206 

8609 

0066 

1161 

1731 

1709 

0729 

106 

934 

114  026 
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Moon^s  Motion  for  Days. 


D. 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

23 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

29 

30 

81 

~i 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

s 

099 

031 

037 

043 

026 

003 

000 

01 

01 

10 

03 

04 

04 

07 

04 

08 

00 

00 

8 

198 

061 

073 

084 

052 

004 

001 

03 

03 

20 

05 

08 

07 

14 

08 

06 

00 

00 

4 

397 

092 

110 

136 

078 

006 

OOJ 

03 

03 

80 

08 

13 

11 

31 

13 

09 

01 

01 

6 

397 

133 

146 

168 

104 

008 

003 

03 

08 

41 

11 

16 

16 

38 

17 

13 

01 

01 

6 

496 

163 

183 

310 

130 

Oil 

003 

04 

04 

61 

13 

31 

18 

36 

31 

15 

01 

01 

7 

596 

183 

220 

352 

166 

013 

003 

05 

06 

61 

16 

35 

33 

43 

36 

18 

01 

01 

8 

694 

314 

366 

294 

182 

016 

003 

05 

06 

71 

19 

39 

36 

49 

39 

33 

01 

03 

9 

793 

344 

893 

336 

308 

017 

004 

06 

07 

81 

31 

33 

30 

56 

3d 

35 

01 

03 

10 

893 

376 

339 

379 

234 

019 

004 

07 

08 

91 

34 

37 

33 

63 

38 

38 

03 

03 

11 

992 

305 

366 

421 

260 

021 

006 

08 

09 

01 

37 

41 

37 

70 

43 

31 

03 

03 

13 

091 

336 

403 

463 

286 

033 

006 

08 

09 

11 

39 

45 

41 

77 

46 

34 

03 

03 

18 

190 

366 

439 

606 

813 

035 

005 

09 

10 

33 

83 

49 

44 

84 

60 

37 

03 

03 

14 

389 

397 

476 

647 

837 

088 

006 

10 

11 

33 

34 

63 

48 

91 

54 

40 

03 

03 

16 

888 

437 

613 

589 

368 

080 

006 

11 

13 

42 

37 

68 

52 

98 

58 

43 

02 

03 

16  487 

468 

649 

631 

889 

032 

007 

11 

13 

53 

40 

63 

56 

05 

63 

46 

03 

04 

17 

687 

488 

686 

67* 

416 

084 

007 

13 

14 

63 

43 

66 

69 

13 

67 

49 

03 

04 

18 

686 

519 

633 

715  441 

086 

008 

13 

14 

78 

45 

70 

63 

19 

71 

62 

03 

04 

19 

795 

649 

669 

767(467 

038 

008 

14 

16 

82 

48 

74 

66 

36 

76 

55 

03 

04 

20 

884 

580 

696 

799 1 498 

040 

009 

14 

16 

92 

60 

78 

70 

33 

79 

59 

03 

05 

81 

983 

611 

733 

841  <  519 

043 

009 

16 

17 

08 

53 

83 

74 

40 

84 

63 

03 

05 

83 

083 

641 

769 

883  646 

044 

010 

16 

18 

13 

66 

86 

77 

47 

88 

65 

04 

06 

83 

183 

673 

806 

936,671 

047 

010 

17 

19 

23 

58 

90 

81 

64 

93 

68 

04 

06 

34 

381 

703 

843 

9671697 

049 

Oil 

17 

20 

33 

61 

95 

85 

61 

96 

71 

04 

06 

85 

380 

733 

878 

009 

623 

051 

Oil 

18 

20 

43 

64 

99 

89 

68 

00 

74 

04 

06. 

36 

479 

763 

916 

053 

649 

063 

Oil 

19 

31 

63 

66 

03 

92 

76 

04 

77 

04 

06 

37 

678 

794 

953 

094 

676 

056 

013 

30 

33 

63 

69 

07 

96 

83 

09 

80 

04 

06 

38 

677 

824 

988 

136 

701 

057 

013 

30 

23 

73 

72 

11 

00 

89 

13 

88 

05 

06 

39 

777 

865 

026 

178 

727 

069 

013 

31 

24 

84 

74 

16 

03 

96 

17 

86 

06 

07 

80 

876 

886 

061 

330,753 

061 

013 

33 

26 

94 

77 

19 

07 

03 

21 

89 

06 

07 

81 

976 

916 

098 

3621779  064f0l4| 

S3 

26 

04 

80 

33 

11 

10 

25 

92 

05 

07 
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TABLE  XXXYIL 


Moon's  Motions  for  Days. 


o. 

Evectioii. 

Anomaly. 

VaiifttioiL 

K.  Longitude. 

«  o   / 

^   O   '   " 

^   O   '  // 

^   O   '   " 

I 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  00 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  00 

% 

0  11  18  60 

0  18  3  64.0 

0  13  11  37 

0  13  10  35.0 

3 

0  SS  37  69 

0  36  7  47.9 

0  34  88  58 

0  36  31  10.1 

4 

1  3  66  68 

1  9  11  41.9 

1  634  80 

I  9  31  45.1 

6 

1  16  15  68 

1  83  16  36.9 

1  18  45  47 

1  33  43  30.1 

6 

1  36  34  67 

8  6  19  39.8 

8  .0  67  13 

3  5  68  65.1 

7 

8  7  63  67 

8  18  83  33.8 

3  13  8  40 

3  19  8  30.8 

8 

3  19  13  66 

3  1  37  17.8 

3  36  80  7 

3  3  14  5.3 

9 

3  0  81  66 

8  14  31  11.7 

8  7  31  84 

'  3  15  34  40.8 

10 

8  11  60  56 

3  87  86  6.7 

3  19  43  0 

3  88  85  15.3 

11 

388  964 

4  10  38  69.7 

4  1  64  37 

4  11  45  50.3 

IS 

4  488  64 

4  33  43  63.7 

4  14  5  64 

4  34  66  35.3 

18 

4  16  47  63 

6  6  46  47.6 

4  36  17  80 

5  8  7  0.8 

14 

4  37  6  63 

5  19  50  41.6 

5  8  38  47 

6  31  17  35,4 

15 

6  8  36  63 

6  3  54  86.6 

5  80  40  14 

6  4  38  10.4 

16 

5  19  44  61 

6  15  68  89.5 

6  3  61  40 

6  17  88  45.4 

17 

6  1  8  61 

6  89  3  33.6 

6  16  3  7 

7  0  48  30.4 

18 

6  13  38  60 

7  13  6  17.6 

6  87  14  34 

7  18  59  65.5 

19 

6  33  41  60 

7  36  10  11.4 

7  086  1 

7  87  10  30.5 

SO 

7  6  049 

8  8  14  6.4 

7  31  87  37 

8  10  31  5.5 

81 

7  16  19  49 

8  31  17  59.4 

8  348  54 

8  33  31  40.5 

S3 

737  38  48 

9  4  81  53.4 

8  16  0  81 

9  6  43  15.6 

S3 

8  8  67  47 

9  17  85  47.3 

8  88  11  47 

9  19  58  50.6 

S4 

8  30  16  47 

10  0  39  41.3 

9  10  88  14 

10  3  8  35.6 

S5 

9  1  86  46 

10  18  38  86.8 

9  S3  34  41 

10  16  14  0.7 

SB 

9  13  64  46 

10  36  37  39.8 

10  4  46  7 

10  39  34  85.7 

S7 

9  34  13  46 

11  9  41  83.8 

10  16  57  34 

11  13  85  10.7 

S8 

10  6  33  46 

11  88  45  17.3 

10  89  9  1 

11  35  46  46.7 

39 

10  16  51  44 

0  5  49  U.l 

U  11  80  38 

0  8  66  30.8 

80 

10  88  10  43 

0  18  63  5.1 

11  88  81  54 

0  83  6  65.8 

81 

11  9  89  4S 

1  1  56  59.1 

0  5  48  31 

1  5  17  80.8 
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MoorCs  Motions  for  Days. 


D. 

fla|i|i.  of  Node. 

II 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

1 

,  O    '   '/ 

0  0  0  0.0 

•  o  . 
0  0  0 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

8 

0  0  3  10.6 

0  11  9 

034 

039 

028 

034 

036 

005 

042 

084 

3 

0  0  6  21.3 

0  22  18 

068 

079 

056 

067 

072 

Oil 

083 

067 

4 

0  0  9  31.9 

1  3  27 

102 

118 

085 

101 

108 

016 

125 

101 

5 

0  0  18  42.6 

1  14  37 

136 

158 

113 

135 

143 

021 

166 

185 

6 

0  0  15  63.2 

1  25  46 

170 

197 

141 

169 

179 

027 

208 

168 

7 

0  0  19  3.8 

2  6  55 

204 

237 

169 

202 

215 

032 

250 

202 

8 

0  0  22  14.5 

2  18  4 

238 

276 

198 

236 

251 

037 

291 

235 

9 

0  0  25  26.1 

2  29  13 

272 

316 

226 

270 

287 

043 

333 

269 

10 

0  0  28  35.7 

3  10  22 

806 

355 

254 

803 

328 

048 

374 

303 

11 

0  0  31  46.4 

3  21  31 

340 

395 

282 

337 

358 

053 

416 

336 

12 

0  0  34  57.0 

4  240 

374 

434 

811 

371 

394 

058 

458 

370 

13 

0  0  88  7.6 

4  13  50 

408 

474 

839 

405 

430 

064 

499 

404 

U 

0  0  41  18.3 

4  24  59 

442 

513 

367 

488 

466 

069 

541 

437 

16 

0  0  44  28.9 

6  6  8 

476 

553 

395 

472 

502 

074 

583 

471 

10 

0  0  47  89.5 

5  17  17 

510 

592 

424 

506 

538 

080 

624 

505 

17 

0  0  60  50.2 

5  28  26 

544 

632 

452 

539 

573 

085 

666 

588 

18 

0  0  54  0.8 

6  9  35 

578 

671 

480 

573 

609 

090 

707 

572 

19 

0  0  67  11.5 

6  20  44 

612 

711 

508 

607 

646 

096 

749 

605 

SO 

0  1  0  22.1 

7  1  53 

646 

750 

537 

641 

68f 

101 

791 

639 

21 

0  13  32.7 

7  18  3 

680 

790 

666 

674 

717 

106 

832 

673 

28 

0  1  6  43.4 

7  24  12 

714 

829 

593 

708 

753 

112 

874 

706 

23 

0  1  9  54.0 

8  5  21 

748 

869 

621 

742 

788 

117 

915 

740 

24 

0  1  13  4.6 

8  16  30 

782 

906 

660 

775 

824 

122 

957 

774 

25 

0  1  16  16.3 

8  27  39 

816 

948 

678 

809 

860 

128 

999 

807 

26 

0  1  19  25.9 

9  8  48 

850 

987 

706 

843 

896 

133 

040 

841 

27 

0  1  82  36.5 

9  19  57 

884 

027 

734 

877 

932 

188 

082 

875 

28 

0  1  26  47.2 

10  1  6 

918 

066 

762 

910 

968 

143 

123 

908 

29 

0  1  28  57.8 

10  12  16 

952 

106 

791 

944 

003 

149 

165 

948 

30 

0  1  32  8.5 

10  23  25 

986 

145 

819 

978 

089 

154 

207 

975 

81 

0  1  35  19.1 

11  4  34 

020 

185 

847 

Oil 

075 

159 

248 

009y 

H 
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TABLBXZXVm. 
MootCs  Motioiu  for  Hours. 


H. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

1 

U 

27 

48 

18 

14 

16 

8 

16 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1  2 

23 

64 

87 

84 

88 

31 

6 

88 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

84 

81 

180 

86 

48 

47 

7 

49 

8 

9 

9 

4 

4 

46 

106 

173 

48 

66 

68 

10 

66 

4 

18 

18 

• 

6 

67 

136 

817 

60 

70 

78 

18 

81 

6 

16 

16 

7 

6 

68 

162 

860 

78 

84 

93 

14 

98 

6 

18 

18 

3 

7 

80 

190 

803 

84 

98 

109 

17 

114 

7 

80 

30 

10 

8 

91 

217 

847 

96 

118 

124 

19 

180 

8 

38 

83 

11 

9 

103 

244 

390 

108 

186 

140 

88 

146 

9 

86 

88 

18 

10 

114 

271 

433 

180 

140 

155 

84 

163 

10 

89 

39 

14 

11 

125 

298 

477 

181 

164 

171 

86 

179 

11 

38 

88 

16 

18 

137 

325 

680 

143 

168 

186 

89 

196 

18 

86 

86 

17 

13 

148 

362 

663 

166 

188 

202 

81 

811 

18 

88 

88 

18 

14 

160 

379 

607 

167 

196 

217 

84 

388 

14 

41 

41 

30 

16 

171 

406 

650 

179 

810 

233 

86 

844 

16 

44 

44 

31 

16 

182 

433 

698 

191 

884 

248 

88 

860 

16 

47 

47 

38 

17 

194 

460 

737 

808 

838 

264 

41 

876 

17 

60 

88 

60 

24 

18 

205 

487 

780 

815 

868 

279 

43 

893 

18 

68 

88 

68 

85 

19 

217 

516 

888 

837 

866 

296 

46 

809 

19 

66 

85 

66 

87 

SO 

228 

542 

867 

239 

880 

810 

48 

886 

30 

58 

36 

68 

28 

21 

239 

669 

010 

251 

894 

826 

60 

841 

81 

61 

87 

61 

80 

82 

251 

596 

053 

268 

808 

841 

63 

358 

88 

64 

88 

64 

31 

23 

262 

623 

997 

276 

888 

857 

66 

374 

38 

67 

80 

67   83 

24 

274 

650 

1040* 

887 

336 

872 

68 

890 

34 

70  1  31  1 

70   84 

Hours. 

ETection. 

Anomaly. 

Variatioii. 

Loagitode. 

O   /   '' 

O    '   '' 

o   ^   " 

O   /   /#  • 

1 

0  88  17 

0  88  89.7 

0  30  89 

0  88  66.6 

8 

0  66  86 

1  6  19.6 

1  0  67 

1  6  68.9 

3 

1  84  68 

1  87  69.8 

1  81  86 

1  88  49.4 

4 

1  63  10 

8  10  39.0 

8  1  64 

8  11  46.8 

6 

8  81  87 

8  43  18.7 

8  88  88 

8  44  48.3 

6 

8  49  46 

8  16  68.6 

8  8  68 

8  17  88.8 

7 

8  18  8 

8  48  38.8 

8  88  80 

3  50  85.3 

8 

8  46  80 

4  81  18.0 

4  8  49 

4  38  81.7 

9 

4  14  87 

4  63  67.7 

4  84  17 

4  66  88.1 

10 

4  48  66 

6  86  37,6 

6  4  46 

6  89  34.6 

U 

6  11  18 

6  69  17.8 

5  85  16 

6  3  81.0 

18 

6  89  80 

6  81  67.0 

6  6  48 

6  86  17.6 

18 

6  7  47 

7  4  86.7 

6  86  18 

7  8  14.0 

14 

6  86  6 

7  87  16.6 

7  6  40 

7  41  10.4 

16 

7  4  88 

8  0  66.8 

7  87  9 

8  14  6.9 

16 

7  88  40 

8  48  86.0 

8  7  88 

8  47  8.4 

17 

8  0  67 

9  16  16.7 

8  88  6 

9  19  69.8 

18 

8  89  16 

9  47  66.6 

9  8  86 

9  68  66.8 

19 

8  67  88 

10  80  86.8 

9  89  8 

10  86  68.7 

80 

9  86  60 

10  68  16.0 

10  9  88 

10  68  49.8 

81 

9  64  7 

11  86  54.7 

10  40  1 

11  81  46.6 

88 

10  88  84 

11  66  84.5 

11  10  89 

18  4  43.1 

88 

10  60  48 

18  81  14.8 

11  40  68 

18  87  88.6 

84 

11  18  69  1  13  3  64.0 

18  11  87 

13  10  85.0  1        1 
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TABI^  XXXTIIL 


MoorCs 

Motions  for  Hours. 

H. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18  II 19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  86 

87 

S8 

29 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

"0" 

0 

S 

8 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1% 

5 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16 

6 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

SI 

8 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

26 

0 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

29 

11 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

B 

33 

IS 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

37 

14 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

41 

15 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

45 

17 

19 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

49 

18 

21 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

64 

20 

83 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

58 

81 

25 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15 

62 

23 

26 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

66 

25 

28 

17 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

17 

70 

26 

80 

18 

0 

1 

2 

18 

74 

23 

28 

82 

19 

0 

1 

2 

10 

78 

24 

29 

83 

21 

0 

1 

8 

80 

83 

25 

^^  1 

85 

22 

0 

1 

8 

3 

81 

87 

26 

32' 

87 

23 

2 

0 

1 

8 

8 

88 

91 

28 

34 

39 

24 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 

88 

95 

29 

35 

40 

25 

2 

0 

1 

3 

3 

84 

99 

1  31 

37 

42 

26   2 

0 

1 

3 

3 

i 

a 

Sup.  of  Nod. 

II 

V 

VI 

VII  ^ 

iriil 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

1 

0  7.9 

0  ' 
0  28 
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27  15.7 
26  16.6 

25  16,6 
24  \5,B 
^  13.6 
2%  10.7 
2t    6.8 


43.4 
445 
458 
47.0 

48  J 

49.3 
505 


9  42.0 
8  29.3 
7  16  0 
6    TO 

4  47.4. 
3  33  J 


33  39  7  T;l 

i:  ^l  52,7 

31  &5  4 


2  16-3 

0  59.9 


72-7 
733 
74,0 
746 
752 


20  2  1 
18  56.4 
17  499 
16  42.6 
15  34-4 

14  25.5 
13  15.7 
12  5.3 
10  54,0 
9  42,0 


53.8 
54,9 
56.0 
57.0 
58,0 
59.  i 

60.0 
61.0 
6S.0 
63-9 
63.9 

S4.7 

65.7 
66.5 
673 
66.3 

689 

69-8 
70.6 
71.2 
72,0 


59  43.0 

53  26-6 
57    7.6 

55  49.3 

54  30.3 
53  11.0 
51  51.3 
50  31  f 

49  10.T 
47  49.9 
46  39.9; 
46    7.5 
43  45.8 


75.9 
764 
769 
774 
78.0 

78.4  1 

78.9  ' 
79.31 
797  I 
80.1 

80.6 

80.8 
8M 
81.3 

81,7 


81.9 

W.i 

!923 
835 

82-6 

83,7 

82.9 

31  23.0^  I 
30    0-0*^® 


42  23  9] 

41  1-8!; 

3D  39.5IJ 
38  17.0  I 
36  54,4 

S5  31.7 

34    88 
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TABLE  L. 
Evectum. 


n 


Argnmeiit.     Eveclion,  conectod. 


VI* 


V1I« 


VIII« 


IX' 


X* 


XI» 


I 


Diff.O^ 


Diff.O^ 


Diff.O^ 


Diff.  03 


Diff. 


0=» 


Diff 


0  30  0  0 
128  37.0 
237  U.l 
3i25  51.2 
4  24  28.3 
5-23  5.6 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

80 

«l 

22 


2143.0 
20  20.5 
18  58.2 
17  36.1 
10  14.2 

14  52  5 
13  312 
12  10.1 
10  49.3 
9  28.8 

8  8.7 
6  49.0 
5  29.7 
410.8 
2  52.4 


83.0 
829 
82.9 
829 
82.7 

82.6 

82.5 
823 
82.1 
81.9 

81.7 

81.3 
81.1 
80.8 
80.5 

80.1 

79.7 
79.3 
78.9 
78.4 

78.0 


134.4774 

.£il?7i:9 

59  0.1  76.4 

245743.7759 

AK  m^    ^«.  qI 

75.2 

74.6 
74.0 
173.8 
72.7 


25  66  27.8 


26  66  12.6 

27  53  58.0 
88  52  44.0 
89,51  30.7 

I  60  18.0 


50  18.0 
49  6.0 
i47  54.8 
46  44.3 
45  34.5 
44  25.6 

43  17.4 
42  10.  J 
41  3.6 
39  57.9 

33  53.2 

37  49.3 
36  40.4 
35  44.4 

34  43.4 
33  43.4 

32  44.3 
31  46.3 
30  49.3 
29  53.3 
28  58.4 

4.6 
27  11.9 
26  20.3 
25  29.8 
24  40.5 

23  52.4 
23  5.4 
22  19.6 
21  35.1 
20  61.7 


I 


72.0 
71.2 
70.5 
69.8 
68.9 

G8.2 

67.3 
66.5 
65.7 
64.7 

63.9 
62.9 
62.0 
61.0 
60.0 

59.1 

58.0 
57.0 
56.0 
54.9 

53.8 

52.7 
51.6 
50.5 
49.3 

48.1 

47.0 
45.8 
445 
43.4 


20  51.7 
20  9.6 


42.1 


19  2F.*!^« 
18  4fi'>,:^« 
18  1(1  H  ;  -J 
17  33H  '''•" 


16  59  1 
16  2Ctn 
15  50  ' 
15  18  - 

14  46  I 


Lr».7 

:i  1.5 

M.7 


^23.1 
^7.8 
3(1.3 


14  19.3 
13  51  5 
13  25  tj 
13    0 
12  36 

11 53  7  j;! 
1134.1^-5 

1116^    ;l? 

10  59S  ^^-^ 
11.9 
13.7 

!  ':.2 

1-1.7 
1.3 

7.8 

5.4 
4.9 
3.4 
2.0 


lOUi 

10  31  : 

10  19  > 

10    &  ^ 

9  59  i» 


9  51  2 
9  44  8 
9  39  y 
9  36.5 
9  34.5 


9  34.6 
9  34.0 
9  35.0 
9  37.4 
9  41.3 
9  46.7i 


9  53.6 
10  1.9 
10  11.7 
10  22.9  ll'Z 


0.5 
1.0 
2.4 
3.9 
5.4 

6.9 
83 
9.8 


119  60.3. 

20  32.4 *^i 

21  15.8  JJ* 

22  0.6^1^ 
22  46.6*55 

loo  00  o  *#•* 


10  35.6 

10  49.9 

11  6.5 
1122.61 
1141.2 

12  1.2 

12  22.6 

12  45.5 

13  9.8 

13  35.6 

14  2.7 

14  31.3 

15  1.2 

16  32.6 
16    6.3 

16  39.4 

17  14.9 

17  61.7 

18  29.9 

19  9.4 
19  60.3 


12.7 
143 
15.6 
17.1 
18.6 
20.0 

21.4 
22.9 
24.3 
25.7 
27.2 

28.6 
29.9 
31.4 
32.7 
34.1 

35.5 

36.8 
38.2 
39.5 
40.9 


23  33.8] 

24  22.3 

25  12.1 

26  8.0 

26  56.2 

27  48.6^ 

28  43.0 

29  38.6 

30  35.4 

31  33.4 

32  32.4 

33  32.4 

34  38.6 

35  36.8 

36  39.0 

37  43.3 

38  48.5 

39  54.7 


43  16.9 

44  28.7 
46  39.4 
46  61.0 

48  3.3 

49  16.6 


|48.5 
49.8 
60.9 
62.2 
63.3 

164.5 

56.6 
66.8 
58.0 
69.0 

'60.0 
61.2 
62.2 
63.2 
64.3 

66.2 

66.2 
67.1 
68.1 
69.0 

69.8 
70.7 
71.6 
723 
73.2 


49  16.5 

50  30.4 
5146  1 

63  0.6 

64  16.7 

65  33.5 

56  50.9 

58    9.0 

69  27J 

0  47.0 

2  6.8 

3  27.1 

4  48.0 
6  9.3 
731.1 
8  53.3 

10  15.9 
1138.9 

13  2.3 

14  26.0 

16  49.9 

17  14.2 

18  38.6 
20  3.3 
2128.2 
22  53.3 

24  18.4 

25  43.7 

27  9.1 

28  34.6 
30    0.0 

I'' 


73.9 
74.7 
'76.5 
76.1 
76.8 

77.4 

78.1 
78.7 
79.3 
79.8 

80.3 
80.9 
81.3 
81.8 
82.2 

82.6 

83.0 
83.4 
183.7 
83.9 

184.8 
84.4 
!84.7 
84.9 
86.1 

85.1 

86.3 

85.4 
86.4 
85.6 
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TABLB  LL 


Equation  of  Moon^s  Cenirt. 
Argumenu    Aaomaly  oomctad. 


O 


!!• 


in* 


IV* 


v# 


Dur 

IbrlO 


1»° 


Diff 

forlO 


ia« 


Difft,^ 


Diff 


Diff 

bbfflO 


0  0 
80 

1  0 
SO 

2  0 
80 

3  0 
30 

40 
30 

5  0 

30 

6  0 
30 

7  0 
30 

8  0 
30 

0  0 
80 

10  0 

SO 

11  0 
30 

12  0 
30 

13  0 
30 

14  0 
30 

15  0 


0  0.0 
332.6 
7  5.2 
1037.8 
14  10.3 
1742.7 

21  15.0 
2447.3 
2819.4 
31  51.2 
3523.0 

3854.5 
42  25.8 
45  56.9 
4027.7 
5258.2 

5628.5 
59  58.4 


329.0 

6  57.2 

1026.0 

1354.5 
1722.5 
2050.1 
2417.3 

1744. 

31 10.2 
3435.8 
38  1.0 
4125.6 
4449.6 


709 
70  9 
70.9 
70.8 
70.8 
70.8 

70.8 
70.7 
70.6 
70.6 

70.5 

70.4 
70.4 
70.3 
70.2 
70.1 

70.0 
69.9 
69.7 
69.6 

69.5 

69.3 

69.2 

.1 

68.9 

68.7 

68.5 
68.4 
68.2 
68.0 


2057.9 
2355.6 
2652.2 
2947.7 
3242.0 
3535.2 

3827.1 
41 18.0 
44  7.6 
4666.0 
4943.2 

5229. 

5513.8 

5757.2 


1F39:3 
820.1 

559.7 

837.9 

11  14.8 

13  50.3 

1624.5 

1857.3 
2128.8 
2358.8 
2627.5 
2854.7 


59.2 
58;9 
58.5 
58.1 
57.7 

57.3 

57.0 
56.5 
56.1 
65.7 

55.3 

54.9 
54.6 

54.0 
53.6 

53.2 

52.7 
52.3 
51.8 
51.4 

50.9 

50.5 
50.0 
49.6 
49.1 

48.6 


3843.6 
4014.0 
41  42.7 
43  0.6 
4434.9 
4558.4 

4720.2 
4840.3 
4958.7 
61 15.3 
5230.2 

5343.3 

5454.7 
56  4.4 
57 12.3 
5818.5 

59  22.9 


3120.5 
3844.9 
36  7.9 
88  29.4 
4049.3 

11° 


48.1 
47.7 
47.2 
46.6 


025.6 
126.6 
226.7 
828.0 

418.7 
512.5 
6  4.6 
654.9 
743.5 

830.3 

915.4 

968.6 

1040.1 

1119.9 

13^ 


.1 
29.6 
29.0 
28.4 

27.8 

27.3 

26.7 
26.1 
25.5 
25.0 

24.4 

28.8 
23.2 
22.6 
22.1 

21.5 

20.9 
20.3 
19.7 
19.1 

18.6 

17.9 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 

15.6 

15.0 
14.4 
13.8 
13.8 


1735.2 
17209 
17  4.8 
1647.1 
1627.6 
16   6.5 

1648.7 
15  19.2 
1463.1 
1425.2 
1866.8 

1324.7 
1251.9 
12  17.4 
1141.4 
11   8.7 

1024.3 
943.4 
9  0.8 
816.6 
730.8 

648.4 
664.4 
6  3.9 
411.7 
818.0 

222.7 
126.8 
027.4 


5927.4 
6826.9 

ir" 


4.8 
6.4 
5.9 
6.6 
7.0 
7.6 

8.2 
8.7 
9.8 
9.8 

10.4 

10.9 
11.6 
12.0 
12.6 

13.1 

18.6 
14.2 
14.7 
16.3 
16.8 

16.8 
16.8 
17.4 
17.9 

18.4 

19.0 
19.5 
20.0 
20.6 


1620.8 
1436.8 
1248.6 
11  0.4 
911.1 
720.6 

528.7 
385.6 
141.3 


6945.8 
6749.1 

6551.1 
6352.0 
51  51.7 
4960.3 
4747.6 

4543.8 
4338.0 
41  32.8 
89  25.6 
37  17.8 


36  7.9 
3257.4 
3046.8 
2833.1 
2619.4 

24  4.6 
21 48.8 
1981.9 
1714.1 
1466.2 

11° 


85.2 

86.6 
86.0 
86.4 
36.9 

37.3 

87.7 
88.1 
88.5 
38.9 
89.3 

89.7 
40.1 
40.5 
40.9 

41.3 

41.7 
42.0 

^V 

AS.% 

43.1 

43.6 
43.9 
44.2 
44.6 

44.9 

45.8 
46.6 
45.9 
46.8 


5628.9 
5543.8 
5258.0 
5011.6 
4724.5 
4436.8 

4148.5 
8859.5 
3610.0 
8319.8 
8029.1 

2787^ 
2446.9 

2153.5 
19  0.6 
16   7.1 

1313.1 

10  18.6 

723.6 

428.1 

132.2 


^83578 
5538.9 
5241.7 
4943.9, 
4645.81 


4347.3 
4048.4 
3749.1 
3449.61 
3149  4 


56.0 
.66.8 
56.6 

56.7 
66.9 
66.1 

66.8 
66.6 
56.7 
56.0 

67J 

67.8 

67.6 
57.6 
67.8 
66.0 

58.2 

68.3 

58.5 
58.6 
58.8 

69.0 
69.1 
50.8 
69.4 

.'69.6 

,69.6 
|59.8 
159.9 


p 
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TABLE  LI. 
-  Equation  of  Mocris  Centre. 
Argnraent.      Anomaly  corrected. 


VI* 


vn» 


vm* 


IX* 


X* 


ZI« 


Diff 
forlO 


Diff 
forlO 


Diff 
forlO 


Diff!, 

for  10,^ 


Diff 
forlO 


Diff 

forlO 


0  0 

30 

1  0 


0   0.0 


5650 
5349.2 

80  5043.9 
38.6 

3(H4433.4 


3  0 

3o:to 

035 


4 

80 

5  0 

30 

6  0 
30 

7  0 
30 

8  0 
30 

9  0 
30 

10  0 


4128.1 

23.0 

18.0 

32 13.0 

29   8.1 


26  3.4 
2258.8 
1954.3 
1650.0 
1345.8 

1041.9 
738.0 
434.4 
13L0 

5827.8 


30  6524.9 

11  0^5222.2 
30  49 19.7 

12  0  4617.5 
)  43 15.6 


30 

13  0 
30 

14  0 
30 

15  0 


4014.0 
3712.6 
3411.6 
31 10.9 
2810.6 


61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
61.7 

61.8 

61.7 
61.7 
61.7 
61.6 

61.6 

61.5 
61.5 
61.4 
61.4 

61.3 

61.3 
61.2 
61.1 
61.1 

61.0 

60.9 
60.8 
607 
60.6 

60.5 

60.5 
60.3 
60.2 
60.1 


131.1 
5846.7 
56  3.0 
5320.0 
5037.7 
4756.2 

4515.4 
4235.3 
3956.0 
3717.4 
3439.6 


32  2.7 
2926.5 
26  51.1 
24  16.6 
21  42.9 


54.8 
54.6 
543 
54.1 
53.8 

53.6 

53.4 
53.1 
52.9 
52.6 

52.3 


19  10.0 
163S.0 
14  6.9 
1136.6 
9   7.3 

638.9 
411.3 
144.7 


59  18.9 
5654.2 

5430.4 
52  7.5 
4945.6 
4724.7 
45  4.8 


52.1 
51.8 
51.5 
51.2 
51.0 

50.7 
50.4 
50.1 
49.8 

48.6 

,49.2 

148.9 

48.6 


48.2 
47.9 

47.6 
47.3 
47.0 
46.6 


4339.2 
4155.0 
4012.0 
3830.5 
3650.3 
3511.8 

3383.7 
31  57.5 
3022.6 
2849.0 
27 16.8 

2546.1 

24 16.7 
2248.7 
2122.1 
1956.9 

1833.1 

17 10.8 
1549.8 
1430.4 
13 12.5 

1155.9 
1040.9 
927.3 
816.2 
7  4.6 

655.4 

447.8 
341.7 
237.1 
134.1 


34.7 
34.8 
33.8 
33.4 
33.0 

32.5 

1 
31.6 
31.2 
30.7 
80.2 

29.8 
29.3 
28.9 
4 
27.9 

27.4 
27.0 
265 
26.0 

25.5 

25.0 
24.5 
24.0 
23.5 

23.1 

22.5 
22.0 
21.5 
21.0 


4224.8 
4212.1 
42  1.2 
41 52.0 
4144.4 
4188.7 

4134.6 
4132.2 
4131.6 
41 32.7 
4135.6 

4140.1 
4146.4 
4154.5 

42  4.3 
42 15.9 

4229.2 
4244.2 

43  1.1 

43  19.6 
4389.9 

44  2.0 
4425.9 
4451.5 
4518.8 
4548.0 

46  18.9 
4651.5 
4726.0 
48  2.2 
4840.1 


4.2 
3.6 
ai 
2.5 
1.9 

1.4 

0.8 
0.2 
0.4 
1.0 

1.5 

2.1 
2.7 
3.3 
8.9 

4.4 

A.O 
5.6 
6.2 
6.8 

7.4 

8.0 
8.5 
9.1 
9.7 
10.8 

10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.6 


21 16.4 
2248.5 
2422.2 
2557.7 
2734.8 
2918.7 

3054.2 
3236.3 
3420.2 
36  5.6 
3752.6 

3941.5 
41 32.0 
4324.0 
4517.7 
47  12.9 

49  9.8 
51  8.3 
53  8.4 
5510.1 
57 13.3 

59  18^2 
124.5 
332.4 
541.9 
752.9 

10  5.5 
1219.5 
1435.1 
16  52.1 
19 10.7 


30.7 
31.2 
31.8 
32.4 
33.0 

33.5 

34.0 
34.6 
35.1 
35.7 

36.2 

36.8 
37.3 
37.9 
38.4 

39.0 

5 
40.0 
40.6 
41.1 

41.6 

42.1 
42.6 
43.2 
43.7 

44.2 

44.7 
45.2 
45.7 
46.2 


39  2.1 

42  0.8 

45  0.7 

48  1.7 

51  3.7 

54  6.7 


671(K7 
0  f5.8 
321.8 
628.8 
936.8 

12  45.7 
1555.5 
19  6.2 
2217.8 
2530.3 

2843.7 
31  57.8 
3512.9 
3828.7 
4145.2 

45  2.6 
4820.7 
51  39.6 
5459.1 
5819.3 


140.3 

5    1.9 

824.1 

1146.9 

15104 


60.6 
60.0 
60.8 
60.7 
61.0 
61.8 

61.7 
62.0 
62.3 
62.7 

63.0 

63.8 
63.6 
68.9 
64.2 

64.5 

64.7 
65.0 
65.8 
65.6 

66.8 

66.0 
66.3 
66.6 
66.7 

67.0 

67.2 
67.4 
67.6 
67.8 
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TABLE  LL 
Equation  of  Mo(m*s  CenJtre. 
Aigimient.    Anonaly  correetad. 


o» 


n» 


ni» 


IV* 


V* 


Diff 

forlO 


H" 


DilT! 
IbrlO, 


18^ 


Diir 
farlO 


12^ 


DilT'     o 


DiflT 
farlO 


Diff 
lor  10 


15  0  4449.6 
80  4813.1 

16  0  51 35.9 
30:5458.1 

17  0  5819.7 
30    1  40,7 

6   0.9 

8  20.4 

1139.3 

1467.4 

18  14.8 

2131.3 
2447.1 
28  2.2 
31  16.3 
3429.7 

3742.2 
4053.8 
44  4.5 
47  14.3 
5023.2 

5331.2 
56  39  2 
69  44.2 


18  0 
80 

19  0 
80 

20  0 

30 

21  0 
80 

22  0 
30 

23  0 
30 

24  0 
30 

35  0 

30 

26  0 
30 

27  0 
80 

28  0 
80 

29  0 
80 


249.3 
653.3 

8  56.3 
1158.3 
1459  3 
1769.2 


80  0  2057.9 
"llF 


67.8 
67.6 
67.4 
67.2 
67.0 

66.7 

66.6 
66.3 
66.0 
65.8 

65.6 

65.3 
65.0 
64.7 
64.5 

64.2 

63.9 
63.6 
632 
63.0 

62.7 

62.3 
62.0 
61.7 
61.3 
61.0 

60.7 
60.3 
60.0 
59.6 


4049.3 
43  7.9 
4524.9 
4740.6 
4954.5 
52   7.1 

5418.1 

5627.6 

58  35.5 

041.8 

246.7 

449.9 
651.6 
861.7 
1050.2 
1247.1 

1442.3 
1636.0 
1828.0 
2018.5 
22   7.2 

2364.4 
25  39.8 
2723.7 

29  5.8 

30  46.3 

3225.2 

34  2.3 

35  37.8 
3711.6 
3843.6 


46.2 
46.7 

^:? 

44.2 

43.7 

43.2 
42.6 
42.1 
41.6 

41.1 

40.6 
40.0 
39.6 
39.0 

38.4 

37.9 
37.3 
36.8 
36.2 

35.7 

35.1 
34.6 
34.1 
33.6 

38.0 

32.4 
31.8 
31.2 
30.7 


|12« 


11 19.9 
1167.8 
1234.0 

13  8.6 
1341.1 

14  12.0 

1441.2 
16  8.6 
1531.1 
16  68.0 
16  20.1 

1640.4 
16  58.9 
1715.8 
1730.8 
1744.1 

1765.7 
18  5.5 
1813.6 
1819.9 
1824.4 

1827.3 
1828.4 
1827.8 
1825.4 
1821.3 

18  15.6 
18  8.0 
1758.8 
1747.9 
1785.21 

18« 


12.6 
18.1 
11.6 
10.9 
10.3 
9.7 

9.1 
8.6 
8.0 
7.4 

6.8 

6.2 
6.6 
5.0 
44 

3.9 

33 
2.7 
2.1 
1.6 

1.0 

0.4 
0.2 
0.8 
1.4 

1.9 

2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
4.2 


5826.9 
5722.9 
5618.3 
55 12.2 
54  4.6 
6866.4 

6144.8 
6032.7 
4919.1 
48  4.1 
4647.6 

4529.6 
4410.2 
4249.2 
41 26.9 
40  3.1 

3S  37.9 
3711.3 
3543  3 
3413.9 
32  43.2 

3111.0 
29  37.4 
28  2.5 
26  26.3 
2448.7 

23  9.7 
21  29.5 
19  48.0 
18  6.0 
16  20.8 

1?" 


,1^1465.2 
*;•"  1235.8 
^■J  1014  4 
^5  1752.5 
'"•^'  629.6 


23.1 
23.5 

24.0 
24.6 
25.0 
25.5 

26.0 

26.6 
27.0 
27.4 
27.9 

4 

28.9 
29.3 
29.8 
30.2 

30.7 

31.2 
31.6 
32.1 
32.5 
33.0 

38.4 
33.8 
34.3 
84.7 


8   6.8 

041.1 

6815.3 
5648.7 
;6321.1 
6062.7 

4823.4 

4663.1 
4322.0 
4060.0 
3817.1 

3548.4 
33  8.9 
3033.6 
2767.3 
2520.4 

2742.6 
20  4.0 
1724.7 

1444.7 
12   8.8 

922.8 
640.0 
357.0 
113.8 
16828.9 


46.6 
47.0 
47.3 
47.7 
47.9 

48.3 

48.6 
48.9 
49.2 
49.5 

49.8 

60.1 
50.4 
50.7 
51.0 
61.2 

61.6 
51.8 
52.1 
52.3 

62.6 

52.9 

53.1 

3.3 

53.6 

53.8 

64.1 
64.3 
64.6 
64.8 


3149.4 
2849.1 


60.1 


2548.4'SI 
2247.4*2,1 
1946.0^* 
1644.4 


1342.6 

1040.8 

787.8 

435.1 

132.2 


5829.0 
6525.6 
52  22.0 
4918.1 
4614.2 

4310.0 
40  6.7 
37  1.2 
3366.6 
3061.9 

2747.0 
2442.0 
2137.0 
1831.8 
1696.6 

IS  21.4 
916.1 
610.8 
3  64 
0  0.0 


60.5 
6 

60.7 
60.8 
60.9 
61.0 
61.1 

61.1 
61.2 
61.3 
61.3 
61.4 


61.4 
61.6 
61.5 
61.6 

61.8 

61.7 
61.7 
61.7 
61.7 
61.7 

61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
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TABLE  LL 

Equation  of  MoorCs  Centre. 

Argument.      Anomaly  corrocted. 


VI* 


Vllt 


VIII* 


IX* 


X' 


XL 


6° 


Diffi. 


Diffi 


Diff 

forlO 


Diff 

for  10 


IforlO 


Diff 

fbrlO 


15  0  28  10 

SO  35  10 

16  0:23  10 

3o;igii 

17  o;i6i2 

3013  14 


18  0 
30 

19  € 
30 


So.o 
5  59  6 

3  59.5 
fiO.4 


1016 
718 
4S1 
124 


«0  0,69  27.8 

30  55  31 

SI  0  52  36 
30*49  4! 

23  0  46  45 
aO  43  52 


59.3 

;;|59.i 


m  0  40  59 
30' 33   0 

24  0'3514, 
30  32  22. 

Sr)  0  29  30. 


3U 
20  0 

30 
27 

30 


26  40 
23  50 
31    0 


«|IK!I 


m  0 

30 

^  0 
10 

idO  0 


1523. 

12  35. 
948. 
7  2j 

410,; 

131. 
4^ 


58.6 

53.5 
59,3 
53.2 
58.0 

57.8 

57,6 
57.5 
57.3 
57  J 

56.9 

56.7 
56.5 
56.3 
56.1 

55,9 

55.7 
65.5 
55.3 
55.0 


45   4J 

43  45  9 
40  28.1 

38  11.2 
35  55.4 
3340,6 

31  28.9 

39  14  V 
27  2.6 
34  52.1 
33  42  7 

20  34.4 
18  27.2 
1621 
14  16.3 
1212.4 

10    9,7 

3  8,3 
6   8.0 

4  8  9 
210.9 

k 
0  14.3 
58  18.7 
5G24.4 
54  31  3 
53  39.5 

5048.9 
48  59.6 
47  U  5 
4534.7 
4339.S 

,c 


463 

45.9 
456 
453; 


134. 

,59  32.1 


1 
6 
6 

58  34,2 
3 


44  3  57  37 
446  '^'^ 

442 

439 
43.5 
43  1 

42.8 

42  4 
42.0 
41  6 
4L  3 

40.9 

40.5 
40.1 
39  7 
39.3 

38,9 

385 
38.1 
37.7 
373 

30.9 


36.4 

36.0 
35.0 


55  48 
54  56. 
54  5 
5316 
52  29 

51  43 

5059. 
5016 
40  35 
48  56. 

48  18. 
4742 
47  8. 
46  35. 
46   4. 

4534 
45   6 

4440 
4416 

43  53 

43  32 
4312 

42  55 
4239 

43  31 


Ina 


20.5 
200 
19.5 
19  0 
18.4 
IT.9 

174 
168 
183 
15.8 

15.3 

14.7 
14.2 
13.6 
13.1 
\%.S 

120 
il5 

109 
10.4 

9.8 

9.3 
8.7 
8-3 
7.6 

7.0, 

6.5  I 
5.9 
5,4 

4.8 


4840.1 

49  19.9 

50  1.4 
50  44.6 
5129.7 

52  16-5 

63    5.1 

53  55.4 

54  47  5 
5541  3 

56  37.0 

5734.3 

59  33  5 

59  34_4 

0  37.1 

141,5 

3  47  J 
3  65.fi 

5  6.3 

6  1S.7 

7  29  8 

8  44.7 

10  J  3 

11  19.7 
13  39.8 

,14    l.Oi 

tl535,l 
16  50,4 

18  17.3 

19  46.0 
21  16.4 

1*^ 


13.3 
13.8 
14^ 
ISO 
15.6 

163 

16.8 
17.4 
17.9 
18.6 

19.1 

19.7 
20  3 
20.9 
2L5 
32.1 

226 
332 
^.8 
£4.4 

25.0 

25.5 
36.1 
26  7 
27.3 

Js7.e 

28.4 
29.0 
296 
30.1 


19  10.7 
31  30.6 
23  52.1 
36  15.1 
28  39.5 
31    5  3 

33  32  5 
36  1,3 
38  31.2 
41  3,7 
43  35  5 


45.6 
47  3 
47  7 
48.1 
48,6 
40.1 

496 
560 
5U.5 
509 
5L4 

51.8 
53.3 
S3.7 
53,3 
53.6 

54.0 
M5 
54  0 
55.3 

65.7 

5fi  I 
56  5 

2132.0!*^^ 
2434.81°'^ 
57.7 
27I8.0I3 
3012  3^;^ 
33  "-^^ 
36 


1510.4 
8  34.4 


66,0 

68.3 


'n^'^A 


46  9  7 
48  45.3 

5122.1 
54  0.3 
56  39.9 

59  30.7 
2  2.8 
446  2 
730.9 

1016.8 

13   40 

15  52.4 
18430 


78 
4.4 


2524  2 
28  49.8 
3-2  I  GO 

35  42.7 
31*  99 
43  37  f) 
45  5.5 
40:*4.0 

S3  28' 
55  3i.9 


39   2 J 


58.9 
69,3 


0  1.6 
3  31.5 
7    1.8 

10323 
H  3  1 
17  31.3 
21    5.5 

34  37.0 

28  .88 
3140  7 

35  13.8 
3^45  1 
42  17.3 

45  40.7 

49  22/i 
52  54.8 

50  27.4 
0   0.0 


168,6 
68.7 
68,9 

60.1 
60.2 
69.3 
60,5 

69.6 

69.7 
59.0 
70  0 
70,1 

70.3 


70.3 
70.4 
704 
70.5 

70.6 

70.6 
70.7 
70,7 
70.8 
70.8 

70.8 
70.9 
70.0 
70.0 
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TABLE  LIL 
VariatioTL 

Argument.     Variation,  corroded. 


O 


I* 


!»' 


0  3.^    0 

3  40  2a 
3^41  39 
4M  32 
5  44    4 


DUET 

l_ 


6 
T 
8 

10 

tl 

12 
13 
14 
15 

la 

17 
18 
19 
30 

SI 
S3 
23 
24 


45  10 
4flS7 

47  38 

49  57, 

51    ft 
.52  12 

53  18 

54  2.^ 

55  27 

'>fl29 
ft7  30 

58  30 

59  28 


0  24 

1  IB 

2  11. 

3  2 
351 

4  38 


733 

J|73.3 
730 
72.7 
72.3 
7L9 

71.3 
70.7 
69.9 

60  J 
68,2 
67,2 

ae.i 

549 
637 
62.3 

(i09 
59.4 
579 
5R.2 
54-5 

52.7 
60,9 
48  9 
470 
44.9 


*6    5  23 
57    6    6 


S8    6  46; 
»9,   7  25.: 


S.7 
90]  8     1.5 


429 
40  7 
385 
36.3 


8    1. 

8  35, 

9  7. 
9  36. 

10  3 
10  27. 

10  49, 

11  9 
U  26. 

1 1  40^ 
1152. 

12  2 
12    9. 

12  13. 
12  U. 
12  13 

12  10. 
12  4, 
11  55. 
11  44. 
11  30 

11  U. 

10  55 
10  34. 
10  10 

9  a 

9  15 
8  U 
8  11 
7  35 
6  57. 


Diff 


n* 


m- 


DiW.\0o 


340 

31.7 
39.3 
26.9 
24.5 

22.0 

19.5 
17.0 
14.5 
120 
0.3 

6.8 
4.2 

1.6 
0.9 
3.6 

6.1 
8.7 
II.3 
K1.7 
16.4 

188 
21.3 
23.8 
26.2 

35  5 
37.8 


fl57.9_„.;35 
6  ISO  Jl;^  (34 

9  JO."  J  ji    rt    '  JJ 

I  4  51.7;^*  32 
I  4  5.5  .  30 
I   3  17  3  29 

t  2  27.2 -.  ^  28 
,  I  35.3  ^J^ '27 
I  0  41  6";; '26 

158.8 
!57  6O.2I.Q  « 

i56  50.0!^" ; 

,54  45  2^^^^ 
,53  40.9  ^"^^ 


23 


165.6, 


52  35  3_  (. 

50  20  7^;^ 
1^  ''jAll   It 


i48    2.2 

I46  5I.7 
45  40.5 
442s. 6 
4H  16  i 
42    3.2 

40  49.0 
39  3G  2 
38  23.4 
,37  8,4 
35  54.4 

0^ 


70  5 

71.3 
71.9 
72.5 
72.9 

73.3 

7H7 
73.8 
74.0 
74.0 


13 

12 
U 
10 

9 

8 

S 
7 

I  ^ 

!  6 

Ji_ 


644 

40.4 
26.6 
13.0 
59.6 
46,7 

343 

22.4 

11.2 

0.7 

51.1 

42,3 
34.5 

27.9 
223 
ISO 

150 
134 
13.2 
14.6 
17.5 

23.2 
285 
3G7I 
468 


Di£ 


rv» 


740 
73.8 
73.6 
734 
72.9 
72.4 

7L9 
71.3 
70.5 


V^ 


Dt§. 


r 


5  29  5 
4  54  21 
42131 

3  50.6 
3  22  3 

3  56.6 


353 
32.9 
307 
2S3 
258 
23.4 


21  0 
18,4 
159 
13.3 


888 

67.8 
66.6 
65.6 
64.3 
63.0 

61  6 
60,2 
53,6 
57.1 

55.3 

537 
51  8 
;499 


58.8|^*' 
|40  1 
12.7^ 
2S.7 
46.8 


7.1 
29.5 


UO 
4L9 
39  7 
37.6 


233  1 
3  12.1 
163.7 
137  8 
124,5 

10.8 

8.3 
5,5 
3.0 
0,3 

2.3 

4.9 
7.6 
10.1 

118 
15.4 

180 
205 
33,1 
255 
2S,1 
!306 

;*  *8.51^  . 
|5  23.9i:J,^ 
,6    1,6 


1  13  7 

il  5,6 
,1  0  0 
0  57  0 

0  66.7 

0  69.0 

1  3  9 
I  11.5 

^121.6 
;  134.4 

U  49  8 
Q'  7.8 
3  28.3 
.2  51.4 
3  16.9 

3  45.0 
'4  I6.61 


37.7 


DiJE 


6    16 

6  41  6 

7  23  9 

8  84 

8  55  0 

9  43  J 


10  34  5 
]  1  37.3 


40.0 
423 
445 
466 
48.7 

508 

528 


13  22.01 
13  18.6 
U  16.9 


15  17.0 

16  18  7 

17  220 

18  26.9J; 

19  33.1 

20  40.7 

21  49.6 

22  59,6 
24  10,8 
35  32,9 

26  35.9 
37  49,S 
39    4,6 

30  19.7 

31  35.6 

32  51.9 

34  S6 

35  35.6 

36  43.7 
3S    0.0{ 

[0=^ 


;54.r 

56  6 

5S.3 
60.1 

617 
633 
64.9 
66.3 
67.6 


689 
70  9 
7L3 
7X1 
73.0 

73.9 
747 
75.2 
76.9 
76.3 

76.7 
77.0 
77.1 
77-3 
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TABLE  Lll. 
Variation. 

Argument.    Variation  corrected. 


Yl* 


¥!!• 


VUU 


IX» 


X« 


XI« 


— < 

Diff  i 


09 


DifT. 


Diff. 


1<> 


Diff.  Co  Diff.  0<>        Diff. 


4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
» 
10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 

SI 
92 

23 
24 
25 

26 


38  0.0 

39  17.3 

40  34.4 

41  5  J  .4 
43  8.1 
4424.4 

4540.3 
46  55.5 

48  10.2 

49  24.1 
5037.1 

51  49.2 
53  0.4 
5410.4 
5519.3 
5626.9 

5733.1 
5838.0 
5941.3 


28 

29 
80 


043.0 
143.1 

241.4 
S38.0 
432.7 
525.5 
616.3 

7  6.0 


27    751.6 


836.1 
918.4 
958.4 


77.3 
77.1 
77.0 
76.7 
76.3 

75.9 

75.2 
74.7 
73.9 
73.0 

72.1 

71.2 
70.0 
68.9 
67.6 

66.2 

64.9 
63.3 
61.7 
60.1 

58.3 

56.6 
54.7 
f.2.8 
50.8 

48.7 

46.6 
44.5 
42.3 
40.0 


9  68.4 
1036.1 
11 11.5 
1144.4 

12  15.0 
1243.1 

18  8.6 
1381.7 
1352.2 
14 10.2 
1425.6 

1488.4 
1448.5 
1456.1 
15  1.0 
15   3.3 

15  8.0 
15  0.0 
1454.5 
1446.3 
1435.5 

1422.2 
14  6.3 

13  47.9 
1326.9 
13  8.5 

1287.7 
12  9.4 
1138.7 
11  5.8 
1080.5 


37.7 
35.4 
32.9 
30.6 
28.1 

25.5 

23.1 
20.5 
18.0 
15.4 
12.8 

10.1 
7.6 
4.9 
2.3 

0.3 

3.0 

5.5 

8.2 

10.8 

13.3 

15.9 
18.4 
21.0 
23.4 

25.8 

28.3 
30.7 
32.9 
36.8 


1030.5 
952.9 
913.2 
831.3 
747.3 
7   1.2 

618.2 
528.8 
431.5 
337.8 
242.5 

145.4 
046.8 


5946.6 
5845.0 
5742.0 

5687.7 
6582.1 
5425.5 
5317.7 
52  8.9 

5059.3 
4948.8 
48  87.6 
4725.7 
46 13.3 

45  0.4 
4347.0 
4233.4 
41 19.6 
40  5.6 


37.6 
7 
41.9 
44.0 
46.1 

48.0 

49.9 
51.8 
58.7 
55.3 

57.1 

58.6 
60.2 
61.6 
63.0 

64.3 

65.6 
66.6 
67.8 
68.8 
69.6 

70.5 
71.2 
71.9 
72.4 

72.9 

73.4 
73.6 
78.8 
74.0 


40  5.6 
8851.6 
3737.6 
3623.8 
3510.1 
3356.8 

3248.9 
3131.4 
8019.5 
29  8.3 
2757.8 

26  48.1 
25  39.8 
2431.5 
2824.7 
2219.1 

21 14.8 
2011.7 
1910.0 
18  9.8 
1711.0 

16  13.9 
15 18.4 
1424.7 
1332.8 
1242.7 

1154.6 

11   8.8 

1024.1 

942.0 

9  2.1 

Oo 


74.0 
74.0 
73.8 
78.7 
73.3 

72.9 

72.5 
71.9 
71.2 
70.5 

7 

68.8 
67.8 
66.8 
65.6 

64.3 

63.1 
61.7 
60.2 
58.8 

57.1 

55.5 
58.7 
51.9 
50.1 

48.2 

46.2 
44.2 
42.1 
39.9 


9  2.1 
824.8 
748.8 
715.5 
644.6 
616.0 

549.8 
526.0 

5  4.7 
445.9 
429.5 

415.8 
4  4.5 
855.8 
349.7 
346.1 

345.2 
346.8 
351.0 
357.8 
4  7.1 

419.1 
438.6 
450.6 
510.1 
532.1 

566.6 

6  23.5 

6  52.8 

7  24.5 
758.5 

0^ 


37.8 
35.5 
33.3 
30.9 
28.6 
26.2 

23.8 
21.3 
18.8 
16.4 

18.7 

11.3 
8.7 
6.1 
8.6 
0.9 

1.6 
4.2 
6.8 
9.3 

12.0 

14.5 
17.0 
19.5 
22.0 

24.5 

26.9 
29.3 
31.7 
34.0 


758.5 
834.8 
913.8 
954.0 
1036.9 
1121.8 

12  8.8 
12$7.7 
1848.6 
1441.3 
1585.8 

1632.0 
1729.9 
1829.3 
1930.2 
2032.5 

21  86.2 
2241.1 
2347.2 
2454.4 
26  2.6 

2711.7 
2821.6 
2932.3 
3043.6 
3155.5 

38  7.8 
3420.5 

35  33.5 

36  46.7 
38    0.0 


86.S 
38.5 
40.7 
429 
44.9 

47.0 
48.9 
50.9 
52.7 
64.5 

56.2 

57.9 
59.4 
60.9 
62.3 

63.7 

64.9 
66.1 
67.2 
68.2 
69.1 

6».9 
70.7 
71.8 
71.9 

12.8 

72.7 
78.0 
78.2 
78.8 
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rs  TABLE  LIIL    Reduction, 

Argument.    Supploment  of  Node + Moon's  Orbit  Longitude. 
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16 

26 

36 
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17 
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48.4 

34.3 
20.3 
6.4 
52.6 
39.0 

26.6 
12.3 
69.3 
46.6 
33 
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9.6 
67.7 
46.2 
36.0 

24.2 
13.7 
3.6 
63.7 
44.2 

36.2 
26.6 
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10.4 
30 
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14.4 
14.8 
14.3 
14.2 
14.1 
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13.9 
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I 
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12.8 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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11.2 
10.8 

10.6 
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8.7 
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7.9 
7.4 
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66.0 
49:6 
43.4 
37.8 
02.7 

28.2 
23.9 
20.0 
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14.1 

11.8 

10.1 

8.8 

8.1 

7.8 
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10.1 
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14.1 
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33.9 
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13 
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1  18.3 

1  26.6 

1  36.2 

1  44.2 

1  63.7 

2  8.6 
2  18.7 
2  24.2 

5  36.0 

2  46.2 

2  67.7 

3  9.6 
3  ilS 
3  33.9 

3  46.6 

3  60.3 

4  12.3 
4  26.6 
4  39.0 

4  62.6 

6  6.4 
6  30.3 
6  34.8 
6  48.4 

6  2.6 

6  16.9 
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8.7 
9.0 

9.6 

9.8 
10.2 
10.6 
10.8 

11.2 

11.6 
11.8 
12.1 
12.3 
12.6 

12.8 
13.0 
113.3 
|13.4 

jl3.6l 

13.8  i 


7  0.6 
7  14.4 
7  28.8 
7  43.1 

7  67.4 

8  11.6 

8  26.7 
8  39.7 

8  68.6 

9  7.4 
9  21.0 

9  34.4 

9  47.7 

10    0.7 

10  13.6 

10  26.1 

10  88.4 

10  60.6 

11  8.3 
11  13.8 
11  26.0 


1186.8 

13  9!^^  ^^ 
IU.0'"  ^^ 
14.1 

14.2 

12  24.8 


12    6.3 
12  16.8 


14.3! 
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14.4! 

14.41 


12  33.6 
12  41.7 
12  49.6 
12  57.0 


14.4 

14.4 
14.8 
14.8 

14.2 

14.1 

14.0 
13.9 
13.8 
13.6 
13.4 

13.3 
13.0 
12.8 
12.6 

18.3 

12.1 
11.8 
11.6 
11.2 
10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

9.8 

9.6 

9.0 

8.7 
8.2 
7.9 
7.4 


67.0 
4.0 
10.6 
16.6 
32.2 
27.8 

31.8 
36.1 
40.0 
43.2 
46.9 

48.2 
49.9 
61.2 
61.9 
62.2 

61.9 
61.2 
49.9 
48.2 
46.0 

43.2 
40.0 
36.1 
31.8 
27.3 

22.2 
16.6 
10.6 
4.0 
67.0 


7.0 
6.6 
6.1 
6.6 
6.1 

4.6 

4.3 
3.9 
3.2 
2.7 

2.8 

1.7 
1.3 
0.7 
0.3 

0.3 

0.7 
1.3 
1.7 
2.3 

2.7 

3.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.6 

6.1 

i5.6 
6.1 
6.6 
7.0 


13  67.0 
18  49.6 
13  41.7 
13  83.6 
13  S4.8 
13  15.8 

13  6.9 

11  56.6 

U  46.3 

11  36.8 

11  36.0 

U  13.8 
11  3.3 
10  60.6 
10  38.4 
10  26.1 

10  18.< 

10     0.7 

9  47.7 

9  84.4 

9  21.0 

9  7.4 
8  53.6 
8  39.7 
8  25.7 
8   11.6 

7  57.4 
7  43.1 
7  28.8 
7  14.4 
7     0. 
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TABLE  LIV. 
Argument. 


Lunar  Nutation  in  Longitude, 
Supplement  .of  the  Node. 
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16 
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14 

18 
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11.8 

8.7 

13 
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6.8 

13.1 
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16.4 

11.9 

8.0 

10 

33 
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13.4 

17.1 

16.3 

10.9 

8.4 

8 

34 

6.9 

13.8 

17.1 

16.9 
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6 

36 
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14.1 
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9.8 

1.8 

4 

•8 

7.8 
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3 
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0 
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TABLE  LV. 


Moon*s  Distance  from  the  North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic* 
Avgument.     SnpplemeiR  of  Node+ Moon's  Oitiit  Longitude. 
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30 
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30 
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80 
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30 
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30 
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80 
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30 
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80 
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80 
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80 
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89  16.7 
3918.8 
3922.4 
3927.3 
3933.7 

3941.5 
3050.6 
40   1.2 
4018.2 
4026.7 

4041.5 
4057.7 
41 15.4 
4134.4 
4154.8 

42 16.7 
4239.9 

48  4.6 
4330.6 
4358.1 

4426.9 
4467.1 
4628.8 
46    1.8 
4636.1 

4711.9 
4749.0 
4837.5 

49  7.4 
4948.7 
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2042.7 
22  4.3 
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24  51.0 
26  16.2 
2742.6 

2910.1 
30  38.9 
32   8.8 
3339.9 
3512.2 

3645.6 
38  20.1 
3956.8 
41  32.7 
4310.6 

4449.7 
4629.9 
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49  53.5 
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36.3 
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37.3 
37.6 
38.0 

1346.6 
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2049.6 
2311.8 
25  84.8 

2768.6 
3022.8 
3247.7 
35  18.2 
3739.8 

40   6.1 
4233.4 
45   1.3 
4789.6 
4958.6 

5228.1 
5458.3 
5728.7 
5959.8 
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5   3.3 
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1342.1 
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1750.2 
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2686.8 
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46.8 
47.0 
47.2 
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47.7 
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48.1 
48.3 
48.5 
48.7 
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49.5 
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50.4 
50.5 

60.7 

50.8 
51.0 
61.1 
51.3 

61.4 

61.6 
51.7 
51.8 
61.9 

/    // 
48  0.0 
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56  4.8 
5846.7 
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4   8.3 
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1462.6 
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33  34.7 
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80  TABLK  LV. 

Maoris  Distance  from  the  North  Pole  of  the  Ed^tie* 
Argument.    Supplement  of  Node+^oon's  Orbit  Lcmgitude. 
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16  0  49  48.7 
80  50  31.3 

16  0  61  15.3 
30  52    0.6 

17  0  62  47.3 
80  58  35.S 

I 

18  0  54  24.7 
30  55  15.4 

19  0  56    7.5 
30  57   0.9 

20  0  57  55.6, 


9  49.6 
1144.6 
13  40.3 
15  37  2 
17  3O.0 
19  33.7 

21  33.4 
23  34.1 
25  35.7 
27  88.2 
29  41.6 


80  68  51.7  3146.9 
tl  0  59  49.1  38  51.1 

30  0  47.8!  35  57.2 
22  0*   1  47.8:38    4.2 

30   2  49.1 140  12.0 


23  0 
30 

24  0 
30 

26  0 


3  51.8  42  20.7 

4  55.7 ',44  30.3 

6  1.0<46  40.6 

7  7.4148  51.9 

8  15.2  51    3.8 


30   9  24.3 

26  0  10  34.7 
30  1146.3 

27  0112  59.2 
30,14  13.3 

28  0  15  28  7 
30  16  45.4 

99  0  18    3.2 
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57  44.7 
59  69.8 
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39.6 
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40.6 
40.8 
41.1 
41.4 

41.7 
42.0 
42.3 
42.6 

42.9 

43.2 
43.4 
43.6 
44.0 

44.3 

44.5 
44.8 
45.0 
45.3 
45.6 

45.8 
46.0 
46.4 
46.6 


28  11.1 
30  47.3 
33  23.8 
36  0.7 
38  37.9 
41  15.4 

43  53.2 
46  31.3 
49  9.6 
5148.3 
54  27.2 

57  6.3 
59  46.7 


2  25.3 
5  5.1 
7  45.1 

10  25.2 
13  5.6 
15  46.0 
18  26.7 
21    7.5 

23  48.4 
26  29.4 
29  10.6 
31  61.7 
34  33.0 

3714.3 
39  55.7 
42  37.1 

45  18.6 
48    0.0 

89^ 

O 


52.1 
52.2 
62.3 
62.4 
62.5 
62.6 

52.7 
52.8 
52.9 
63.0 

63.0 

58.1 
53.2 
58.3 
58.3 

63.4 

63.6 
63.5 
53.6 
53.6 

63.6 

63.7 

63.7 
53.7 
53.7 
63.8 

163.8 
63.8 
63.8 
63.8 


7  48.9 
10  24.7 
18  0.1 
16  86.1 
18  9.8 
20  44.0 

23  17.9 
26  61.2 
28  24.2 
30  56.7 
33  28.7 

36  0.2 
38  31.3 

41  1.8 
43  31.9 

46    1.4 

48  30.4 
60  68.8 
63  26.6 
66  63.9 
58  20.7 


0  46.8 
3  12  3 
6  37.2 
8  1.5 
10  25.2 

12  48.2 
15  10.6 
17  82.2 
19  53.1 
22  13.4 


61.9 
51.8 
51.7 
61.6 
61.4 
61.8 

61.1 
51.0 
60.8 
60.7 
60.6 

60.4 
50.2 
60.0 
49.8 

49.7 

49.6 
49.3 
49.1 
48.9 

48.7 

48.6 
48.3 
48.2 
47.9 

47.7 

47.4 
47.2 
47.0 
46.7 


\   XI« 


26  10.4 
4.3 
29  67.1 
31  49.0 
33  39.9 

36  29.7 

37  18.4 

39  6.2 

40  62.9 
42  38.4 
44  23.0 

46  6.5 

47  48.8 
49  30.1 

61  las 

52  49.4 

54  27.3 
56  4.2 
67  39.9 
59  14.4 
0  47:8 


.0 

37.6 
37.3 
37.0 
.6 
36.2 

85.9 
36.6 
36.2 
34.9 
84.5 

34.1 
33.8 
33.4 
33.0 

82.6 

82.3 

31.9 
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31.1 

|80.8 


2  20.130.4 

3  61.2' 
6  21.1 
6  49.9 
8  17.4 


9  48.8 
11.  9.0 

12  33.0 

13  66 
15  17.3 

94*> 


30.0 
29.6 
29.2 

28.8 

28.4 
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27.6 
27.2 


4611.8 

46  52.6 

47  38.6 

48  11.0 

48  48.1 

49  23.9 

49  58.2 
W31.2 

51  8.9 
5138.1 

52  1.9 

52  29.4 

62  66.4 

63  20.1 
63  43.3 
54    6.2 

54  25.6 

54  44.6 
66  2.3 
56  18.6 

55  88.8 

66  46.8 

65  58.8 

56  9.4 
56  18.5 

66  26.8 

56  32.7 
56  37.6 
56  41.2 
56  43.8 
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80 
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30 
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80 
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80 
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30 
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30 
90 
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80 

30 
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80 
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30 

50 

30 
40 

30 
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30 
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30 
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80 
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TABLE  LVL 
Equation  II  of  the  MoorCs  Polar  Distance. 
Argument  II,  corrected. 
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8 
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12 
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17 
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Maoris  Equatorial  PwralUm. 
Argmnent.    Argument  of  tlio  Vanatioa, 
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Moonfs  Horary  Motion  m  Longitude. 
Arguments.  1  to  18  of  Longitude. 
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Mooris  Horary  Motion  in  Longitude. 

Argument.    Argument  of  the  Evection. 
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Moon^s  Horary  Motion  m  Longitude, 
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Moon^s  Horary  Motion  in  Longitude. 
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Mooris  Horary  Motion  in  Longitude. 
Ai;g[iiinent8.  Sum  of  preceding  Equations,  and  Arg.  of  Variation. 
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Argwnents.    Args.  of  Erection,  Anomaly,  Variation,  Reduction. 


ETec. 

Anom. 

Var. 

Red. 

|Ev©c. 

Anom. 

Var. 

Red.  1 

t 

o 

/f 

// 

f 

ff 

/# 

ff 

„ 

/* 

'      o  1 

0 

0 

0.16 

1.05 

0.34 

0.08 

0.16 

1.05 

0.34 

0.08 

XII      0  ' 

6 

0.15 

0.93 

0.98 

0.09 

0.18 

1.17 

0.40 

0.06 

95 

10 

0.13 

0.81 

0.99 

0.10 

0.19 

1.98 

0.46 

0.05 

90 

15 

0.19 

0.70 

0.17 

0.11 

0.91 

1.40 

0.51 

0.04 

15  ^ 

90 

0.10 

0.59 

0.19 

0.19 

0.99 

1.50 

0.56 

0.03 

10  . 

S6 

0.09 

0.49 

0.08 

0.13 

0.94 

1.60 

0.60 

0.09 

5 

I 

0 

0.08 

0.40 

0.05 

0.14 

0.95 

1.70 

0.63 

0.01 

XI        0 

5 

0.07 

0.31 

0.09 

0.15 

0.96 

1.78 

0.66 

0.01 

95 

10 

0.05 

0.94 

0.01 

0.15 

0.97 

1.86 

0.67 

0.00 

90 

15 

0.04 

0.17 

0.01 

0.15 

0.98 

1.99 

0.67 

0.00 

15 

90 

0.03 

0.19 

0.01 

0.15 

0.99 

1.98 

0.67 

0.00 

10 

95 

0.03 

0.07 

0.03 

0.15 

0.30 

9.09 

0.65 

0.01 

5 

n 

0 

0.09 

0.04 

0.06 

0.14 

0.31 

9.05 

0.69 

0.01 

X         0 

A 

0.01 

0.09 

0.09 

0.13 

0.39 

9.08 

0.69 

0.09 

95 

10 

0.01 

0.00 

0.13 

0.19 

0.39 

9.09 

0.54 

0.03 

90 

15 

0.00 

0.00 

0.18 

O.Il 

0.39 

9.10 

0.60 

0.04 

15 

90 

0.00 

0.00 

0.94 

0.10 

0.33 

9.09 

0.44 

0.05 

10 

95 

0.00 

0.09 

0.99 

0.09 

0.33 

9.08 

0.39 

0.06 

5 

m 

0 

0.00 

0.04 

0.35 

0.08 

0.33 

9.06 

0.33 

0.08 

IX        0 

5 

0.00 

0.07 

0.40 

0.06 

0.33 

9.03 

0.97 

0.09 

95 

10 

0.01 

0.10 

0.46 

0.05 

0.39 

9.00 

0.99 

0.10 

90 

15 

0.01 

0.14 

0.51 

0.04 

0.39 

1.96 

0.17. 

|0.U 
^0.19 

15 

90 

001 

0.18 

0.56 

0.03 

0.31 

1.91 

0.19^ 

10 

95 

0.09 

0.93 

0.60 

0.09 

0.31 

1.87 

0.08 

0.13 

6 

ly 

0 

0.03 

0.98 

0.63 

0.01 

0.30 

1.89 

0.05 

0.14 

VlII     0 

5 

0.03 

0.34 

0.66 

0.01 

0.99 

1.76 

0.09 

0.15 

96 

10 

0.04 

0.39 

0.67 

0.00 

0.98 

1.70 

0.01 

0.16 

90 

15 

0.05 

0.45 

0.68 

0.00 

0.97 

1.64 

0.00 

0.15 

15 

90 

0.06 

0.59 

0.67 

0.00 

0.96 

1.58 

0.00 

0.15 

10 

95 

0.06 

0.58 

0.66 

0.01 

0.95 

1.69 

0.09 

0.15 

5 

y 

0 

0.09 

0.64 

0.64 

0.01 

0.94 

1.45 

0.04 

0.14 

VII       0 

5 

0.10 

0.71 

0.60 

0.09 

0.93 

1.39 

0.08 

0.13 

95 

10 

0.11 

0.78 

0.56 

0.03 

0.99 

1.39 

0.19 

0.19 

20 

15 

0.19 

0.84 

0.51 

0.04 

0.90 

1.95 

0.16 

0.11 

lu 

90 

0.14 

0.91 

0.46 

0.05 

0.19 

1.18 

a99 

0.10 

10 

95 

0.15 

0.98 

0.40 

0.06 

0.18 

1.19 

0.98 

0.09 

5 

VI 

0 

0.16 

1.05 

0.34 

0.08 

0.16 

1.05 

0.34 

0.08 

VI        0 
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TABLE  LXXIX 

MoorCs  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude. 

Argument.    Arg.  I  of  Latitude. 


O 

u 

n* 

ra* 

IV* 

¥• 

o 

0, 

/r 

»r 

*r 

09 

»» 

o 

878.0 

854.3 

289.2 

200.0 

110.8 

45.7 

88 

378.0 

862.7 

286.5 

196.9 

108.1 

44.2 

29 

877.9 

851.1 

288.8 

198.8 

106.4 

43.7 

28 

377.8 

849.4 

281.0 

190.7 

102.8 

41.8 

27 

877.6 

847.7 

378.3 

187.5 

100.2 

39.9 

26 

377.8 

846.0 

275.5 

184.4 

97.7 

38.6 

25 

877.0 

844.2 

273.6 

181.8 

96.1 

87.3 

24 

876.7 

842.8 

269.8 

178.2 

92.6 

36.1 

28 

976.3 

840.5 

266.9 

175.1 

90.2 

84.9 

2» 

876.8 

838.5 

264.0 

173.1 

87.7 

38.8 

31 

876.8 

336.6 

261.1 

169.0 

86.8 

33.7 

30 

874.7 

384.5 

258.1 

165.9 

83.0 

31.6 

19 

874.1 

832.5 

256.2 

162.9 

80.7 

30.7 

18 

878.5 

880.4 

253.2 

169.8 

78.1 

39.7 

17 

1 J 

872.7 

828.8 

349.2 

166.8 

76.1 

38.9 

16 

16 

873.0 

826.1 

246.2 

158.8 

73.9 

38.0 

15 

371.1 

328.9 

243.2 

160.8 

71.7 

37.3 

14 

870.3 

821.9 

240.2 

147.8 

69.6 

36.6 

18 

869.8 

319.8 

237.1 

144.8 

67.5 

25.9 

13 

19 

868.4 

817.0 

234.1 

141.9 

65.5 

25.8 

11 

SO 

867.8 

314.7 

331.0 

188.9 

63.4 

24.7 

10 

31 

366.2 

312.3 

227.9 

136.0 

61.5  . 

24.2 

9 

83 

366.1 

809.8 

224.9 

133.1 

69.6 

23.7 

8 

23 

363.9 

807.4 

221.8 

130.2 

57.7 

23.8 

7 

24 

862.7 

804.9 

218.7 

127.4 

65.8 

28.0 

6 

25 

861.4 

802.3 

216.6 

124.5 

54.0 

V22.7 

5 

86 

860.lt 

299.8 

213.5 

121.7 

52.8 

23.4 

4 

27 

858.7 

297.2 

209.8 

119.0 

50.6 

22.2 

8 

28 

367.3 

294.6 

206.2 

116.3 

48.9 

22.1 

3 

29 

365.8 

291.9 

208.1 

113.5 

47.3 

22.0 

•  1 

80 

354.8 

289.2 

200.0 

110.8 

45.7 

22.0 

0 

XI* 

X« 

IX« 

VIII» 

vn» 

VI» 

1 

TABLE  LXXX. 

Mooris  Horoy  Motion  in  Latitude. 

Arguments.  Args.  Y,  YI,  YIT,  YIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  of  Latitude 


Arg. 

V 

VI 

vn 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Arg. 

/•       /# 

/» 

/# 

// 

„ 

*0 

»0 

0 

0.00  0.60 

0.84 

0.00 

0.60 

0.04 

0.12 

0.08 

1000 

50 

0.01  0.49 

0.33 

0.00 

0.49 

0.04 

0.12 

0.07 

950 

100 

0.04:  0.46 

0.80 

0.02 

0.45 

0.04 

0.11 

0.05 

900 

160 

0.09  0.40 

0.37 

0.04 

0.40 

0.03 

0.10 

0.03 

850 

300 

0.16|  0.33 

0.22 

0.06 

0.33 

0.03 

0.08 

0.01 

800 

360 

0.38  0.36 

0.17 

0.09 

0.25 

0.02 

0.06  0.00 

760 

800 

0.80  0.17 

0.12 

0.12 

0.17 

0.01 

0.040.01 

700 

850 

0.87  0.10 

0.07 

0.14 

0.10 

0.01 

0.020.03 

650 

400 

0.43  0.06 

0.04 

0.16 

0.05 

0.00 

0.010.05 

600 

450 

0.45  0.01 

0.01 

0.18 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00,0.07 

560 

800 

0.46  0.00'  0.00'  0.18 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0010.08 

500 
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TABLfi  UXXXI.     Maoris  Horary  Motion  in  ZatUude.        97 

Aignaients.    Preceding  oqaatioD»  simI  Sum  of  tiqiwufcmii  of  Hoivy 

Motion  in  Longitude,  except  tho  last  two. 


0' 

50" 

isr 

150" 

200^ 

260" 

300" 

360" 

400" 

«0" 

500'j660' 

[800"  060" 

"b 

1".4 

1/1 

0".9 

0'.6 

0".4 

"r.! 

0".2 

0^.4 

0".7 

0".9 

1".2 

1".4  1".7 

JhSL 

** 

,0 

_. 

// 

// 

** 

*» 

., 

// 

/' 

'^'77 

,f 

t*       »» 

""/T" 

so 

60.8 

64^ 

50.0 

45.4 

40.9 

36.4 

31.8 

27.3 

22.8 

18.2 

13.7 

9.1 

4.6    0.1 

45 

ao 

67.4 

53.1 

48.0 

U.6 

40.3 

36.0 

31.7 

27.4 

23.2 

18.9 

146 

10.8 

8.0     1.7 

48 

40 

55.8 

51.8 

47.7 

48.7 

39.7 

35.6 

3L6 

97.6 

23.6 

19.6 

16.5 

11.5 

7.4|    8.4 

4.0 

M 

84.2  50.4 

46.6 

42.9 

39.1 

35.3 

31.5 

27.7 

240 

20.3 

16.4 

12.6 

8.8,    5.1 

8.8 

60 

62.6  49.1 

45.5 

42.0 

38^ 

34.9 

31.4 

27.9 

244 

30.8 

17.3 

13.8 

10.2]    6.7 

8.5 

70 

51.0  47.7 

44.4 

41.1 

37.9 

34.6 

31.3 

28.0 

24.8 

31.5 

18.2 

149 

11.7;   a4 

8.3 

80 

49.3  46.3 

4a3 

40.3 

37.3 

34.2 

31.2 

28.2 

26.2 

23.1 

19.1 

16.1 

iai|  10.0 

8.0 

90 

47.7 

45.0 

42.2 

39.4 

36.7 

33.9 

31.1 

28.3 

25.6 

22.8 

20.0 

17.3 

14.6:11.7 

9.8 

100 

46.1 

43.6 

41.1 

38.6 

36.0 

33.5 

31.0 

28.5 

26.0 

23.4 

20.9 

18.4 

15.9!  13.4 

2.6 

110 

44.5 

42.9 

40.0 

87.7 

35.4 

33.2 

30.9 

28.6 

26.4 

24.1 

21.8 

19.6 

17.3  15.0 

9.8 

190 

48.9  40.0 

88.9 

86.9 

34.8 

32.8 

30.8 

28.8 

26.8 

24.8 

22.7 

20.7 

18.7  16.7 

9.0 

180 

413139.5 

37.8 

36.0 

342 

32.5 

80.7 

28.9 

27.3 

25.4 

23,7 

21.9 

20.1   18.4 

1.8 

140 

897J38.2 

36.7 

35.1 

33.6 

32.1 

30.6 

29.1 

87.6 

26.1 

24.6 

23.0 

21.5  20.0 

1,5 

150 

38  1  36.8 

35.5 

34.3 

33.0 

31.8 

30.5 

29.2 

28.0 

26.7 

25.5 

24.2 

23.0;  21.7 

1.3} 

180 

865 

35.4 

84.4 

83.4 

33.4 

31.4 

30.4 

29.4 

36.4 

27.4 

26.4 

25.4 

S4.4  28.3 

1.0 

170 

84.8 

34.1 

38.3 

82.6 

31.8 

81.1 

80.3 

99.5 

38.8 

28.0 

37.3 

26.6 

96.8  25.0 

0.8 

180 

33.2  32.7 

32.2 

31.7 

31.2 

80.7 

30.2 

29.7 

29.2 

28.7 

28.2 

27.7 

27.2)  96.7 

0.5 

190  31.6131. 4 

81.1 

80.0 

30.6 

80.4 

30.1 

29.8 

29.6 

29.3 

29.1 

23.8 

28.6  28.3 

0.3 

900  30.030.0 

80.0 

30.0 

30.0 

80.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

80.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.Q!  30.0 

0.0 

310|98.4l28.S 

28.9 

29.1 

29.4 

29.6 

29.9 

30.2 

30.4 

30.7 

30.9 

31.2 

81.4!  31.7 

0.8 

990  36.8  a7.3{  27.8 

28.3 

28.8 

29.3 

29.8 

30.3 

30.8 

31.3 

31.8 

32.3 

32.8,  33.8 

0.6 

930:25.2  25.8  26.7 

27.4  28.2 

28.9 

29.7 

30.5 

81.2 

32.0 

82.7 

33.5 

34.2!  35.0 

0.8 

940,23  5  24.6!  25.6 

26.6;  27.6 

28.6 

29.6 

80.6 

81.6 

83.6 

88.6 

84.6 

35.81  86.7 

1.0 

a60J21  9  23  2;  24.6 

25.7;  27.0 

28.2 

«9.5 

80.8 

38.0 

33.3 

84.5 

35.8 

97.  L  88.3 

1.8 

260|20.3  21.8  23.3 

249  26.4 

37.9 

29.4 

80.9 

32.4 

33.9 

35.4 

37.0 

88.6  40.0 

1.5 

270!l8.7  20  5  22.2124.0  25.8 

27.6 

29.3 

81.1 

32.8 

84.6 

86.3 

38.1 

89.9'  41.6 

1.8 

980,17.1jl9.1,  21.1:  23.1  25.9 

27.9 

29.2 

81.2 

33.2 

35.2 

37.3 

89.3 

41.3,  43.3 

2.0 

290  15  5>  17.8  20.0,22.3  24.8 

96.8 

29.1 

51.4 

33.6 

85.9 

38.2 

40.4 

42.7 

45.0  2.3 

300  13.9,16.4  18.9,  21.4  24.0 

26.5 

29.0 

31.5 

34.0 

86.6 

39.1 

41.6 

44.1 

46.6;  2.5  ^ 

310' 12  3  l.VO  17.8;  20.6  23.3 

26.1 

28.9 

31.7 

34.4 

37.2;  40.0 

48.7 

45.5 

48.8 

3.8 

32010.7 

13.7 

16.7:  19.7,  22.7 

95.8 

28,8;  31.8 

34.8 

37.9 

40.9 

43.9 

46.9 

60.0 

8.0 

330 

9.0 

12.3 

15.6  18.9  32.1 

35.4 

28.7|  32.0 

36.3 

88.6 

41.8 

45.1 

48.8 

51.8 

88 

840 

7.4 

10.9 

145t  18.0  21.5 

35.1 

S8.0:32.1 

85.6 

88.3 

49.7 

46.2 

49.8 

68.3 

36 

850 

5.8 

86 

13.4  17.1   20.9 

24.7 

28.5{  39.3  36.0 

88.8 

48.6 

47.4 

51.3 

549 

38 

360 

42 

8.2 

12.3i  16.3,  20.3 

24.4 

28.4  32.4 

36.4 

40.5 

44.5 

48.6 

53.6 

56.6 

48 

870 

9.6 

6.9 

11. Ij  15.41  19.7 

34.0 

28.3  32.6 

36.8 

41.1 

46.4 

48.7 

640 

58.8 

48 

880 

1.0 

5.5 

10.0  146:  19.1 

33.6 

28.2  82.7 

37.2 

41.8 

46.3!  50.9 

55.4 

59.9 

46 

1 

0^ 

50" 

109"  150"  200" 

250"!300"  350" 

400^ 

450" 

ft00".650" 

600" 

660" 

TABLE    LXXXII.     Moon's  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude. 
ArgBment.     Arg.  H.  of  Latitude. 


-V 

0« 

I« 

11/ 

nU 

IV* 

V, 

1 

" 

// 

"  ,f 

*/ 

// 

— 0 

0 

8.7 

7.1 

5.0* 

3.9 

1:8 

80 

8 

8.6 

6.9 

4.8 

2.7 

1.3 

97' 

'     8 

8.5 

8.7 

4.6 

2.6 

1.1 

94 

8 

8.8 

6.5 

4.3 

9.8 

1.0 

91 

19 

8.9 

6.3 

41 

2.1 

0.8 

18. 

16 

8.0 

6.1 

8.8 

9.0 

0.9 

16 

18 

7.8 

5.9 

3.7 

1.8 

0.8 

19 

91 

7.7 

5.7 

3.5 

1.7 

0.8 

9 

94 

7J 

5.4 

88 

1.6 

0.8 

0 

37 

7.8 

6.3 

8.1 

1.4 

8.7 

.   8 

30 

S  7 

7.1 

5.0 

2.9 

1.3 

0.7 

0 

XIjt 

X^ 

:.N^  :VUIa 

VU* 

!  VU 

M 
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98  TABLE  LXXXIIL 

9§oow&  Jibrtfi'y  flfeoofi  tfi  IjoMiwm€» 

AigumenU.  Preceding  eouation.  and  Sum 
of  eqiMtioai  of  Horary  Motion'  i&  Loogi- 
mde,  eieepC  the  last  twe^ 


TADLBLXXXIT. 

JMbofi  V  Hor,  Motion,  in  Ltd 

(Eqoa.  of  aecoiid  onkc) 

AignmesC.    Aig.  I  of  Lit 


M 

** 

■r 

„ 

/# 

/• 

•9 

« 

eqa. 

0 

100 

aoo 

300 

400 

900 

600 

700 

*r 

»r 

// 

// 

,* 

/* 

f9 

»* 

»/ 

%,\ 

1.8 

i.ft 

l.S 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.0 

"1.9 

1.6 

1.4 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

OS 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

03 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.6 

l.S 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

0.3 

0.0 

0.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

to 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

*» 

»f 

»* 

«/ 

r» 

»r 

f 

f 

0 

100 

800 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

ConaUnt  to  be  subtracted  28r'  .2. 

TABLE  LXXXV. 

Moo/fCu  Borary  Motion  in  Latttudt. 
(Equations  of  lecond  order.) 
ArgumenCi.    Preceding  eouation,  and  Bum 
oif  equations  of  Ekmrf  Motion  in  Longi* 
tude,  exeept  the  last  two. 


Prm 

/» 

f* 

•^ 

" 

ff 

0* 

f* 

*f 

e<ni. 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

000 

700 

/r           f 

*f 

rf 

// 

ff 

,, 

ff 

6.00  0.66 

0.57 

0.48  0.39 

0.31 

0.21 

0.12 

0.00 

9.10  0.62 

055 

0.47  ^0.39 

0.31 

0.28 

0.15 

0.04 

D.20  0.69 

0.53 

0.40 

0.89 

0.32 

0.26 

a  18 

0.09 

0.80  0.66 

0.51 

0.45 

0.39 

0.38 

0.27 

0.21 

0.13 

9.40  0.68 

0.48 

0.44 

0.39 

0.34 

029 

0.24 

0.17 

9.60  O.SO 

0.46 

0.43  0.38 

0.35 

0.30 

0.27 

0.21 

0.80  0.47 

0.44 

0.42!  0.38 

0.36 

0.32 

0.29 

0.25 

0.70  0.44 

0.42 

0.40  ,0  38 

0.36 

0.34 

0.82 

0.30 

0.80  0.41 

0.40 

0.39  0.38 

0.37 

0.36 

0.35 

0.34 

9.90 

098 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.88 

1.00 

0.35 

0.36 

0.37 

0.38 

0.39 

0.40 

0.41 

0.42 

1.10 

0.32 

0.34  J0.36 

0.38 

0.40 

0.4S 

0.44 

0.46 

1.20 

0.29 

0.32 

0.34 

0.38 

0.40 

0.44 

0.47 

0.51 

1.30 

026 

0.30 

0.33 

038 

0.41 

0.46 

0.49 

0.55 

1.40 

0.23 

0.28 

0.32 

0.37 

0.42 

0.47 

0.52 

0.60 

1.60 

0.20 

0.25 

0.81 

037 

0.43 

0.48 

0.55 

0.63 

1.00 

0.17 

0.23 

0.30 

0.37 

0.44 

0.61 

0.58 

0.67 

1.70 

0.14 

0.21 

0.29 

0.37 

0.45 

0.53 

0.61 

0.72 

1.00 

0.11 

0.19 

0.18 

0.37 

0.45 

0.55 

0.64 

0.76 

»* 

fp 

#» 

*f 

f 

ft 

f* 

// 

0 

100 

200 

800 

400 

600 

600 

790 

I 

I 

•  0 

** 

// 

•  * 

0  0 

0.90 

0.90 

xn    0 

5 

0.83 

0.97 

26 

10 

0.75 

1.05 

19 

15 

0.68 

1.13 

15 

30 

0.61 

1.19 

10 

25 

0.54 

1.26 

6 

I     0 

0.47 

1.33 

XI       0 

6 

0.41 

1.39 

96 

10 

0.35 

1.45 

99 

15 

0.29 1 

1.61 

15 

20 

0.24 

1.56 

10 

25 

0.20 

1.60 

6 

II    0 

0.16 

1.64 

X        0 

5 

0.12 

1.68 

28 

10 

0.09 

1.71 

99 

15 

0.07 

1.73 

IS 

20 

0.05 

1.761 

10 

25 

0.04 

1.76 

5 

IIIO 

0.04 

1.76 

IX       0 

5 

0.04 

1.78 

25 

10 

0.05 

1.75 

80 

15 

0.07 

1.78 

15 

20 

009 

1.71 

10 

25 

012 

1.08 

5 

IV  0 

0.16 

1.64 

vni  6 

5 

0.20 

1.60 

25 

10  '0.34 

1.56 

80 

15  0.29 

1.51 

16 

20l0.35 

1.45 

10 

25  <0.4] 

1.39 

5 

V    0  0.47 

1.33 

vn    0 

5,0.54 

1.26 

85 

10  I0.61 

1.19 

90 

15  ,0.68 

1.12 

15 

20  0.75 

1.05 

10 

35|0.83 

0.97 

6 

VI  0  ,0.90 

OiM 

VI      0 
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TABLE  LXXXVI. 
Mean  New  Moons  and  Arguments^  in  Jamwrf. 


Mean  New 

Tem. 

Moonia. 
Jmutty. 

I. 

n. 

IH. 

rr. 

M. 

d.h    m. 

18tl 

8  17  08 

0088 

7859 

80 

T8 

888 

18S2   * 

81  10  88 

0008 

7188 

78 

66 

980 

1688 

11  0  SO 

0804 

5787 

61 

55 

858 

1884  B 

88  81  58 

08M 

5110 

59 

48 

060 

1886 

18  8  41 

0518 

3716 

43 

88 

088 

1888 

7  15  80 

0218 

2381 

85 

81 

106 

1827 

88  13  8 

0788 

16U 

^ 

09 

213 

1888  B 

15  21  51 

0430 

0260 

98 

235 

1829 

4  6  40 

0181 

8855 

90 

87 

857 

1830 

88  4  18 

0848 

8178 

88 

75 

885 

1831 

IS  13  1 

0848 

6784 

71 

64 

887 

1832  B 

1  81  00 

0045 

5389 

64 

83 

400 

1838 

18  19  88 

0685 

4718 

53 

48 

517 

1884 

9  4  11 

0857 

3318 

86 

81 

589 

1835 

28  1  43 

0788 

8641 

84 

19 

847 

1888  B 

17  10  88 

0409 

1346 

17 

88 

868 

1837 

0  19  80 

0171 

985S 

00 

97 

688 

1838 

84  16  53 

0681 

9175 

99 

85 

799 

1839 

14  1  48 

0388 

7780 

88 

74 

888 

1840  B 

3  10  30 

0086 

6386 

65 

08 

844 

1841 

81  8  3 

0595 

5709 

63 

51 

951 

1848 

10  16  61 

0i97 

4314 

46 

40 

974 

1843 

89  14  84 

0807 

8687 

44 

88 

081 

1844  B 

18  83  18 

0509 

8843 

88 

17 

104 

1848 

7  8  1 

0211 

0848 

11 

06 

186 

1848 

86  884 

0781 

0171 

09 

84 

284 

1847 

16  14  82 

0423 

8777 

82 

84 

856 

i848B- 

4  88  11 

0185 

7888 

76 

78 

878 

I84il 

82  80  48 

0035 

6705 

73 

61 

888 

1880 

13  5  88 

0887 

5811 

88 

60 

408 

1851 

1  14  81 

0038 

8916 

40 

89 

481 

1858  B 

80  11  68 

0549 

3839 

» 

87 

686 

1858 

8  80  42 

0351 

1845 

21 

16 

560 

1854 

87  18  U 

0761 

1168 

19 

04 

006 

1855 

17  8  3 

0463 

9778 

OS 

83 

690 

1858  B 

6  11  51 

0164 

6879 

86 

82 

718 

1857 

84  884 

0675 

7788 

84 

70 

880 

1858 

13  18  18 

0878 

6807 

87 

59 

848 

1850 

8  8  1 

0078 

4918 

80 

88 

866 

1880  B 

88  (It4 

0586 

^4888 

48 

88 

878 
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T^BLE  LXXXVn. 


Mean  Lunatioiu  and  Changet  tf  th»  Argumimu. 


Nam  LvDonoDs. 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

nr. 

N. 

,    d  A  « 

h 

14  18  t% 

404 

6860 

66 

60 

48 

98  18  44 

808 

717 

16 

98 

86 

58  1  88 

1617 

1484 

81 

98 

170 

88  14  IS 

8486 

8161 

46 

97 

266 

118  8  88 

8884 

8869 

61 

96 

841 

147  16  40 

4048 

8686 

76 

96 

486 

177  A  84 
806  n  8 

4861 

4808 

98 

96 

611 

6669 

5080 

7 

94 

596 

886  6  52 

6468 

6787 

82 

98 

682 

866  18  36 

7876 

0464 

37 

92 

767 

10 

896  780 

8086 

7171 

68 

91 

862 

11 

884  80  6 

8898 

7889 

6a 

90 

937 

13 

854  8  48 

8708 

8606 

83 

89 

22 

18 

883  81  88 

610 

9888 

98 

88 

108 

TABLE  LXXXVm. 


Ihmber  of  Days  from  the  commencement  of  ike  yeer 
to  the  first  of  each  month 


Monllis. 

Cob. 

Bit. 

DtTB. 

Days. 

Jumtiy    •  • 

0 

8 

Febraaiy 

ai 

81 

Mareh  . 

69 

60 

X: 

90 
120 

91 
121 

Juna  . 

151 

162 

JuJr  . 

181 

188 

AugOBt. 

212 

818 

September 

248 

844 

October  . 

278 

874 

Norembcr 

304 

806 

December 

834 

83A 
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TABLE  LXXXIX. 
Equations  for  New  and  Full  Moon. 
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Aff. 

'    1 

"  ! 

AJff. 

I 

"  1 

An" 

[II 

TV 

All 

h    m 

k  m 

h   m 

4  J 

tn 

m 

0 

4  80 

10  10 

5000 

4  80 

10  10 
10  60 

25 

8 

81 

86 

lOP  4  38 

9  36 

6100 

4  5 

26 

8 

31 

84 

SOO  4  5$ 

9  2 

6200 

3  49 

11  80 

27 

8 

80 

88 

800 

5  8 

8  28 

5300 

3  34 

18  9 

28 

8 

80 

88 

400 

6  24 

7  55 

5400 

3  19 

18  48 

29 

8 

30 

81 

SOO 

6  40 

7  n 

5500 

3  4 

13  36  30 

8 

80 

600 

5  65 

6  49 

5600 

2  49 

14  3  31 

8 

80 

700  6  10 

6  17 

5700 

2  35 

14  39  32 

4 

80 

800*6  34 

5  46 

5800 

2  21 

15  18  |38 

4 

39 

900'6  88 

5  15 

5900 

2  8 

15  46|34 

4 

29 

looojesi 

446  6000 

1  55 

16  !« 

36 

4 

89 

1100,7  4 

4  17  6100 

1  42 

16  48 

36 

5 

88 

1900 

7  15 

3  50 

6200 

1  31 

17  16 

37 

5 

38 

1300 

727 

3  24 

6300 

1  19 

17  48 

38 

5 

27 

|1400 

7  37 

2  59 

6400 

1  9 

18  6 

39 

5 

37 

1500 

7  47 

986 

6500 

0  09 

18  88 

40 

6 

36 

1600 

7  56 

2  14 

6600 

0  50 

18  48 

41 

6 

36 

1700 

8  3 

1  53 

6700 

0  42 

19  6 

42 

7 

86 

1800 

8  10 

1  35 

6600 

0  34 

19  21 

43 

7 

25 

1900 

8  16 

1  18 

6900 

0  28 

19  83 

44 

7 

24 

•' 

MOO 

8  81 

1  8 

7000 

0  82 

18  44 

45 

8 

88 

2100 

8  25 

0  51 

7100 

0  17 

19  52 

46 

8 

23 

8200 

829 

0  40 

7200 

0  14 

19  57 

47 

9 

28 

2300 

8  31 

0  3S 

7300 

0  11 

20  0 

48 

9 

21 

8400 

8  33 

0  25 

7400 

0  9 

20  1 

49 

10 

21 

^600 

8  88 

0  ^\ 

7500 

0  8 

19  59 

50 

10 

90 

0 

8600 

8  31 

0  10 

7G00 

0  8 

19  55 

51 

10 

19 

99 

2700 

8  29 

0  20 

7700 

0  9 

19  48 

52 

11 

19 

96 

2800 

8  26 

0  23 

7800 

0  11 

19  40 

53 

11 

18 

97 

8900 

8  23 

0  28 

7900 

0  15 

19  29 

54 

12 

17 

96 

8000 

8  18 

0  86 

8000 

0  19 

19  17 

55 

12 

17 

96 

3100 

8  18 

0  470  8100 
0  691  8200 

0  84 

19  2 

56 

13 

16 

94 

3200 

8  6 

0  30 

18  45 

57 

13 

15 

93 

3300 

7  68 

1  14 

8300 

0  37 

18  27 

58 

13 

15 

93 

3400 

7  50 

1  32 

8400 

0  45 

18  6 

59 

14 

M 

91 

8500 

7  41 

1  58 

8500 

0  58 

17  45 

60 

14 

14 

90 

3600 

7  31 

8  14 

8600 

1  3 

17  21 

61 

15 

13 

89 

3700 

7  21 

2  38 

8700 

1  13 

16  56 

62 

15 

13 

86 

3800 

7  9 

8  4 

8800 

1  25 

16  30 

63 

15 

13 

87 

8000 

6  58 

3  32 

8900 

1  36 

16  8 

64 

15 

13 

86 

4000 
4100 

645 

4  8 

9000 

1  49 

16  84 

'65 

16 

11 

86 

6  88 

484 

9100 

2  8 

15  5 

,66 

16 

11 

84 

4200 

6  19 

5  7 

9200 

2  16 

14  34 

67 

16 

11 

88 

4300 

6  5 

6  41 

9300 

8  30 

14  3 

,68 

10 

10 

88 

4400 

5  51 

6  17 

9400 

845 

18  81 

69 

IT 

10 

81 

4500 

686 

6  64 

9500 

8  0 

18  58 

Ito 

17 

10 

§0 

4000 

6  81 

7  88 

9600 

3  16 

18  25 

71 

17 

10 

78 

4700 

5  6 

8  11 

9700 

3  38 

11  52 

78 

17 

10 

78 

4800 

4  51 

8  50 

9800 

3  48 

11  18 

73 

17 

10 

W 

4900 

435 

9  80 

9900 

4  4 

10  44 

74 

17 

• 

76 

5000 

480 

10  10 

11 10000 

480 

10  10 

75 

17 

9 

75 
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TA»LB  Xa 


Menm  Right  Ascensions  and  DecKnations  of  60  prmufol  Fbe^d 
Starst  for  the  beginning  oj  1840. 


Stan'  Name. 

Ma« 

Bight  Aiean. 

Annuaiyar. 

DadiaatMB. 

An.  Yar. 

1      AXgtigik 
S  ^AodnuDidH 
8      F^Um9 

4  Ath^mm 

5  aArietis 

k    m     • 

0  5    0.31 

1  0  46.7 
1    2  10.38 
1  31  44.88 
1  68    8.94 

+   8.0776 
3.389 

16.1963 
2.2851 
8.3457 

0    #      '* 
14  17  38.82  N 
84  46  17.2  N 
88  27  S1.96N 
58    3    5.13S 
S2  4S  11.81  N 

»0 

4S8.86I 

18.36 

19.839 

—  18.473 

•h  17.466 

6  «C«ti 

7  .Finel 

8  iUife6ar«« 

9  Cs^tfft 
10      lE^ei 

2  53  55.34 

3  12  55.97 

4  26  44.77 

5  4  62.67 
A    6  51.09 

+   3.1257 
4.2280 
3.4264 
4.4066 
2.8788 

3  27  80.09N 
49  17    8.74N 
16  10  66.82  N 
45  49  42.81  N 

8  28  29.S9S 

-♦- 14.661 1 

13.371 1 

7.949, 

4.798; 

—  4.620 ; 

11   ^Twri 
IS  yOriofnia 
18   «C«laiiibar 

14  aOiionis 

15  CnuffUM 

6  16  10.96 
5  16  33.1 
5  33  51  58 

5  46  30.71 

6  20  34.18 

+   8.7820 

3.210 
2  1688 
3.2430 
1.3278 

28  27  68.20N 

6  U  56.3  N 
84    9  47.41  S 

7  22  17.14N 
52  36  38.4SS 

-1-   8.825 
+    3.82 
—  2.291 
+    1.191 
1.7TB  1 

16  StrtM 

17  C«tor 

18  i>r«:yra 

19  Pa^fta 

20  aHydm 

6  38    5.76 

7  24  23.06 
7  30  55.58 

•  7  36  31.07 
9  19  43.67 

+    2.6458 
8.8672 
3.1448 
3.6840 
8.9500 

16  30    4.79S 
32  13  58.89  N 

5  37  48.92  N 
28  24  25  57N 

7  68    4.888 

+   4.449 
—  7.206 

8.720 

8.107 

+  15.341 

81      jRa^na 

22   «  Unae  MajoHa 

88  /^Laimia 

24  ^Virginia 

25  yUraaaMajoria 

9  50  60.93 

10  63  47.98 

11  40  53.69 
11  42  21.4 
11  45  22.88 

-I-    8.2230 
3.8077 
3.0660 
3.124 
8.1914 

12  44  49.70  N 
62  36  48.93  N 
15  28    1.16  N 
2  40    26   N 
54  85    467N 

—  17.856 
19.281 
18.985 
18.08 
20.014 

26tt8Cnicia 
2T      18^'ca 
28    9  Centauri 
28   aDraconia 
80      Arttwmt 

12  17  48.7 

13  16  46.36 

13  57  18.0 

14  0    2.8 
14    8  21.98 

+   3.858 
3.1582 
3.491 
1.626 
2.7S35 

62  U  47.  9S 
10  19  24.39  S 
35  34  41.9   S 
66    8  3S.1    N 
20     1     7.67  N 

+  19.99 
18.945 
17.499 

—  17.37 
18.966 

SUSCentaari 

88«SLibTae 

88  /^UrsaeMiaoria 

84yaUnaeMmoria 

14  28  47.84 
14  42    2.44 

14  61  14.66 

15  21     1.3 
15  27  64.87 

+   4.0086 
8.3088 

—  0.2787 

—  0.179 
+    2.5277 

68  10    6.24  S 

16  22  18.25  S 
74  48  34.18  N 
72  24  14.1    N 
27  15  27.71  N 

+  15.162 
16.266 

—  14.712 
12.81 
12.861 

86  aSarpenlia 

87  ^Scorpu 

88  AnU^nM 
JO   aHarculia 
40   «Opluu<lu 

16  36  23  43 
16  66    8.68 

16  19  36.49 

17  7  21.80 
17  27  SO  66 

-f   2.9386 
3.4729 
3.6625 
2.7317 
2.7724 

6  56    280N 
19  21  38.82  S 
26    4  13.13S 
14  34  41.43  N 
12  40  58.86  N 

—  11.778 
+  10.8891 

8.519 

—  4.576 
2.84* 

41    ^UiaaeMioam 
4S     y^ 

48      Akmt 
44«tCapnooffni 
45   .Cygni 

18  28  66.48 

18  31  31.19 

19  42  58.61 

20  9  10.34 
SO  85  68.80 

—  19.2072 

+    2.0116 
2.9255 
3.3323 
2.0416 

86  35  28.89N 
38  38  16.85  N 
8  27    0.21  N 
18    2    5.67  S 
44  42  41.88  N 

+   2.161 

2.742 

8.701 

—  16.786 

+ 12.614 

46  «Aqiiant 

47  ¥mMm 

48  i9Pagaai 

49  MvrhA 

50  .Andramaaaa 

SI  57  83.98 
82  48  47.67 
^  56    1.1 

22  56  47.75 
24    0    7.72 

+   80835 

3.8114 
2.878 
2.9771 
8.0704 

1     6  38.008 
30  28.  4.91S 

27  13     1.7  N 
14  30  46.92  N 

28  12  27.06  N 

—  1T.266 
19.082 

+  19.255 
19  295 
SOOftti 
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Consitmis  far  the  Aberration  and  Nuiahen  in  Right  Ascension 
and  Declination  of  the  Stars  in  the  preceding  Catalogue 


Aberfmtkm.         | 

NuUtioB.          1 

^ 

M  ] 

1 

N 

r 

M'  J    *' 

N* 

1 

8  88  47 

0.1087 

7  27  12, 

0.9657 

•  •  • 

0  8  84 

0.0300 

9    0  ' 
5  38  80 

0.8381 

3 

0  13  80 

0.1880 

0  19  12  {1.0740 

6  19  53 

0.0888 

5  10  8 

0.8490 

8 

8  13  51 

1.6526 

5  16  57;  1.3052 

8  10  7 

1.8427 

5  10  32 

0.8488 

4 

8  5  80  0.3801  1 

10  20  40 

1.2798 

4  10  12 

0.0775 

5  0  31 

0.8089 

« 

788  80 

0.1397 

7  0  2 

0.8972 

6  U  1 

0.0096 

4  22  63 

tt.8705 

e 

7  14  11 

0.1140 

8  28  8 

0.8078 

0  I  20 

0.0»S3 

4  8  10 

09078 

T 

7  9  30 

0.3080 

5  8  5 

1.0630 

0  18  13 

0.1849 

4  3  47 

0.9179 

• 

0  81  43 

0.1447, 

7  23  12 

0.6760 

0  3  27 

0.0726 

3  17  54 

0.9503 

• 

0  18  51 

0.2875 

9  25  37 

0.9112 

6  5  46 

0.1880 

3  10  29 

0.9005 

10 

0  18  80 

0.1355. 

9  3  42 

1.0300 

5  28  47 

1.9966 

3  10  4 

0.9008 

11 

0  10  18 

0.1878 

4  19  21 

0.8017 

6  2  02 

0.1008 

3  8  19 

0.9080 

IS 

0  10  0 

0.1840 

8  26  4 

0.7851 

6  0  40 

0.0441 

3  8  14 

0.9636 

13 

0  0  5 

0.2145 

9  4  24 

1.2348 

5  26  18 

18760 

3  4  57 

0.9648 

U 

6  3  13 

0.1361 

8  28  23 

0.7521 

0  0  15 

00481 

3  2  37 

8.9657 

16 

5  25  88 

0.3491 

8  25  58 

1.2000 

0  8  46 

1.0679 

2  26  15 

0,9057 

It 

5  81  81 

0.1501 

8  26  51 

1.1152 

6  1  51 

1.9668 

2  83  88 

0.9680 

17 

5  10  40 

0.2010 

1  2  17 

0.6620 

5  24  2 

0.1257 

2  14  0 

0.9536 

18 

5  8  0 

01297 

9  6  54 

0.8071 

5  28  47 

0.0414 

2  12  47 

0.9513 

If 

5  8  2 

0.1880 

0  14  82 

0.0052 

5  24  2 

0.1114 

3  11  53 

0.9489 

80 

4  18  89 

0.1158, 

0  17  81 

0.9067 

0  3  41 

0.0081 

1  18  37 

0.9007 

21 

4  888 

0.1102' 

10  3  47 

0.8457 

5  38  47 

0.0480 

1  7  69 

0.8782 

83 

8  18  7 

0.4360 

0  8  28 

1.2394 

4  18  58 

0.2407 

0  31  57 

0.8520 

88 

8  5  21 

0.1117; 

10  0  20 

0.9621 

5  20  56 

0.0344 

0  0  35 

0.8393 

84 

»  4  57 

0.0950 

9  0  51 

0.9075 

6  28  25 

0.0253 

0  6  6 

0.8390 

85 

8  4  0 

0.3229 

U  17  28 

1.2298 

4  21  40 

0.1465 

0  5  6^0.S38S| 

80 

8  85  19 

0.4261 

6  8  5 

1.2585 

7  16  2 

0.2089 

11  34  14 

0.8390 

87 

8  0  82 

0.1066 

8  8  31 

0.8862 

0  6  61 

0.0154 

11  5  0 

0.8559 

88 

1  28  40 

0.1042 

0  7  12 

1.0176 

0  17  81 

0.1002  10  28  8  0.87001 

89 

1  87  53 

0.4824 

10  23  26 

1.2995 

326  50 

0.1090 

10  33  to 

0.8777 

80 

1  25  46 

0.1338 

9  28  18 

1.0974 

5  18  49 

1.9937 

10  30  1 

0.8882 

81 

1  20  32 

0.4123' 

5  7  54 

1.1820 

020  0 

0.2460  li  10  U  30 1 0.8937 
0.05931 10  11  2810.9000 

88 

I  17  26 

0.1278 

7  18  84 

0.6923 

6  0  29 

88 

1  14  4210.6961 

10  15  5 

1.8097 

2  20  46 

0.3235110  8  47  0.9000 

84 

1  7  20  0.6380 

10  7  83 

1.3087 

2  27  7 

0.0960 

10  1  45  0.9235 

85 

1  5  45  0.1704 

9  82  28 

1.1785 

5  17  18 

T.9510 

10  0  18  0.9257 

80 

1  3  43  0.1287 

9  8  22 

0.9994 

5  27  30 

0.0058 

<  9  28  20' 0.9298 

87 

0  28  58  0.1485 

7  4  4 

0.6287 

0  5  20 

00795 

,  9  24  1210.9380 

88 

0  28  84  0.1728 

5  27  50 

0.5816 

6  6  49 

0.1029 '1  9  18  31 

0.0478 

30 

0  12  13  0.1451 

9  6  25 

1.0962 

5  37  45;  1.9742  i  9  9  68 

0.9610 

40 

0  7  84  0.1427 

9  8  4 

1.0780 

538  48 

1.9803|!  9  8  9 

o.ooa 

41 

11  28  47  1.8571 

8  22  49 

1.2821 

11  19  81 

0.8257;!  8  24  57 

0.9050 

48 

U  88  50  0.2398 

8  24  29 

1.2545 

0  6  81 

7.8436.'  8  24  10 

0.9644 

48 

11  0  15  0.1809 

8  22  59 

1.0237 

0  2  161  1  9988 !{  8  10  21 '0.9472 
5  30  12  OOOio!;  8  4  55  |  0  9808 

44 

11  0  2  0.1841 

9  29  83 

0.6961 

a 

10  88  20  0.8008 

8  089 

1.2084 

0  38  82JT.9043,|  7  39  0|0.934S 

48 

10  8  57  0.1067 

9  2  81 

0.8888 

5  39  20 

0.0204 

7  8  87,0.8704 

47 

8  19  26  0.1638 

11  7  84 

1.0271 

5  13  8 

0.0705 

6  23  30'0.8540 

48 

9  17  28  0.1491 

7  17  0 

1.1171 

0  17  2 

0.0102 

f  0  21  13  0.8611 

I  8  30  58  0.8508 

II  0  0  8 10.8380 

40 

0  17  17  0.1120 

8  2  5 

1.0188 

0  8  23 

0.0157 

00 

9  0  0>  0.1495'  7  0  48l  L0785 

0  17  20 

0.0444 
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TABLE  XCn. 


Mean  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  some  of  theprindDal  fixed 
&mrs  for  the  beginning  of  1840,  with  their  Annual  VaHatiom, 


Stan*  Nan*. 

•^ 

Loogitada. 

Annual 
Var. 

Latitude. 

Annual 

Var. 

m  Arietia 

AldebanD 

Capella 

Maria 

Siiioa 

1 
9.3 

,      6   /•     // 

1  6  95  27.6 
9     7  88    5.9 

2  19  87  17.8 
2  26  19  20.1 
8  11  63  82.9 

50.277 
50.210 
50.802 
47.959 
49.488 

9  57  40.9  N 

5  98  88  0  ^ 

22  51  44  4  N 

96    4  59.5  N 

99  94    4.8  S 

+  0.161 

—  0.336 

—  0.059 
+  0.569 

+  a»i9 

Canopoa 

FbDuz 

Reffvliu 

Spica 

Afctonia 

8  12  44  59.6 

8  21     0  22.0 
4  87  86  13.2 
6  21  86  29.2 

9  22    0    4.7 

49.866 
49.502 
49.946 
50.085 
50.711 

76  50  67.6  S 
6  40  20  2  N 
0  27  88.3  N 
2    2  89.7S 

80  61  17.6  N 

+  0.459 
+  0.966 
+  0.290 
+  0.171 
+  0.9U 

Antaxefl 

AlUtr 

Fomalhaut 

Achemar 

aPegaai 

1.2 

8     7  31  45.3 

0  29  81     5.9 

11     1  86  23.0 

11  18    2     5.3 

11  21  15  24.7 

50.190 
50.795 
50.595 
50.846 
60.112 

4  92  51.6  S 
29  18  87.3  N 
21     6  49.7  S 
17    6  17.3  S 
19  94  40.9  N 

4  0.4S4 
+  0.080 
+  0.919 
—  0.088 
+  0.096 

TABLE  added  to  TABLE  XC. 

Mean  Right  Ascensions  and  Declinations  of  Polaris  and  i  Ursae 
Minoris  for  1S80,  1840,  1850,  and  1860. 


Stara. 

Yean 

Right  Aac. 

Ann.  Var. 

DeclinatkHi. 

Ami.  Var. 

Ftfam 

^UnaeMmoria 

1830 
1840 
1860 
1860 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 

0  69  30.76 

1  2  10.32 
1     5    0.29 
1     8     1.79 

18  27    6.18 
18  23  53.03 
18  20  40.21 
18  17  26.77 

*/ 
+  16.478 
16.470 
17.667 

18.784 

— 19.167 
19.241 
19.305 
19.360 

o       /         " 

88  24    8.82 
88  27  22.48 
88  30  35.40 
88  83  47.64 

86  85    6.70 
86  35  27.93 
86  35  47.36 
86  36    3  97 

+  19J71 
19.309 
19.240 
19.193 

+    2.983 
2.085 
1.805 
1.698 
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Second  Differences. 


IW 


Btm^Mkmm. 

r 

r 

8' 

4' 

6' 

6' 

r 

8' 

9' 

W 

\V 

k    m 
0    0 
0  10 

oso 

h     m 
18    0 
11  60 
11  40 

0.0 
0.4 

0.8 

0.0 
0.8 
1.6 

0.0 
1.8 
8.4 

0.0 
1.6 
8.8 

0.0 
3.0 
4.1 

0.0 
S.4 
4.8 

0.0 
2.9 
6.7 

0.0 
8.3 
6.5 

0.0 
8.7 
7.3 

0.0 

4.1 
81 

0.0 
4.6 
8.9 

0  80 
0  40 
OftO 

11  30 
11  80 
11  10 

l.S 
1.6 
1.9 

S.4 
8.1 
8.9 

3.6 
4.7 
6.8 

4.8 
6.3 
7.8 

6.0 
7.9 
9.7 

7.3 

9.4 

11.6 

8.4 
11.0 
13.6 

9.6 
12.6 
15.5 

10.8 
14.3 
17.4 

12.0 

16.7 
10.4 

18.3 
17.3 
31.4 

1     0 
1  10 
1  SO 

11     0 
10  50 
10  40 

8.8 
S.6 
8.0 

4.6 
5.8 
6.9 

6.9 
7.9 
8.9 

9.3 
10.5 
11.9 

11.5 
13.3 
14.8 

18.8 
15.8 
17.8 

16.0 
18.4 
30.7 

18.3 
21.1 
38.7 

20.6 
23.7 
36.7 

23.9 

26.3 
S9.6 

35.3 
39.0 
33.6 

1  ao 

I  40 
1  60 

10  30 
10  20 
10  10 

3.8 
8.6 
8.9 

6.6 
7.2 
7.8 

9.8 
10.8 
11.6 

18.1 
14.4 
15.6 

16.4 
17.9 
19.4 

19.7 
21.6 
23.8 

33.0 
25.1 
37.3 

36.8 
38.7 
31.0 

39.5 
32.3 
34.9 

32.8 
35.9 
38.8 

36.1 
39.5 
43.7 

3    0 
»  10 
S  30 

10    0 
9  50 
9  40 

4.8 
4.4 

4.7 

8.3 
8.9 
9.4 

12.5 
13.3 
14.1 

16.7 
17.8 
18.8 

30.8 
32.3 
33.5 

25.0 
26.6 
28.2 

29.2 
31.1 
32.9 

33.3 
35.5 
37.6 

37.6 
40.0 
42.3 

41.7 
44.4 
47.0 

46.8 
48.8 
61.7 

S  80 
t  40 
S  60 

9  80 
9  SO 
9  10 

4.9 
5.S 
6.4 

9.9 
10.4 
10.8 

14.8 
15.6 
16.8 

19.8 
30.7 
81.6 

24.7 
25.9 
37.1 

29.7 
31.1 
83.6 

34.6 
36.3 
37.9 

39.6 
41.5 
48.8 

44.6 
46.7 
48.7 

49.6 
51.9 
64.1 

54.4 
57.0 
69.6 

8    0 
8  10 
880 

9    0 
8  60 
8  40 

6.6 

5.8 
6.0 

11.3 
11.7 
1S.0 

16.9 
17.5 
18.1 

33.5 
38.8 
34.1 

38.1 
29.1 
30.1 

33.8 
35.0 
86.1 

39.4 
40.8 
42.1 

46.0 

46.6 
48.1 

50.6 
52.4 
54.3 

56.3 
58.3 
60.8 

61.9 
64.1 
66.3 

8  80 
8  40 
860 

8  80 

8  SO 
8  10 

6.8 
6.4 
6.6 

12.4 
12,7 
18.0 

18.6 
19.1 
19.6 

34.6 
35.5 
86.1 

31.0 
81.8 
33.6 

37.2 
38.2 
39.1 

43.4 
44.6 
45.7 

49.6 
60.9 
63.3 

65.8 
57.3 
58.7 

62.0 
63.7 
66.S 

68.2 
70.0 
71.7 

4    0 
4  10 
480 

8    0 
7  60 
740 

6.7 
6.8 
6.9 

18.8 
13.6 
18^ 

30.0 
30.4 
80.8 

26.7 
37.3 
37.7 

33.3 
34.0 
34.6 

40.0 
40.8 
41.6 

46.7 
47.6 
48.4 

53.8 
54.4 
55.4 

60.0 
61.2 
62.3 

66.7 
66.0 
69.3 

73.3 
74.8 
76.1 

480 
440 
460 

780 
7  SO 
7  10 

7.0 
7.1 
7.8 

14.1 
14.3 
14.4 

31.1 
21.4 
81.6 

38.1 
38.5 
38.9 

36.3 
35.6 
86.1 

42.2 
42.8 
43.8 

49.2 
49.9 
60.5 

56.3  |63.3 
57.0  64.3 
57.7  64.9 

70.3 
71.3 
72.2 

77.3 

78.4 
79.4 

6    0 
6  10 
680 

7    0 
6  60 
640 

7.3 
7.4 
7.4 

14.6 
14.7 
14.8 

31.9 
82.1 
33.3 

39.3 
39.4 
39.6 

36.5 
36.8 
87.0 

43.8 
44.1 
44.4 

51.0 
51.6 
51.9 

58.3  65.6 
58.8  66.3 
59.8  66.7 

73.9 
73.6 
74.1 

80.3 
80.0 
81.5 

6  80 

5  40 
560 

6  0 

6  80 
6  SO 
6  10 
6    0 

7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 

14.9 
15.0 
15.0 
16.0 

38.3 
33.4 
32.5 
S3.6 

39.8 
30.9 
80.0 
80.0 

37.3 
37.4 
37.5 
87.6 

44.7 
44.9 
46.0 
46.0 

52.1 
52.3 
52.6 
68.5 

59.6  '67.0 
59.8  67.3 
60.0  67.4 
60.0  67.6 

74.5 
74.8 
74.9 
76.0 

81.9 
83.3 
88.4! 
8S.5I 

N 
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TABMtXCiq. 

S«(tmd  Ligerenou, 


18" 

80" 

,40"  50" 

1" 

2"|8" 

4" 

6"  1 6"  1  r 

«"l 

9-1 

A    m 

km" 

ft 

»/ 

0f 

/' 

/.     ./ 

/* 

//       /»           t 

"  1   " 

•     « 

12    0  0.0 

0.8 

00 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  0.0 

0.0 

0.0  0  0  0.0 

0.0;  0.0 

0  10 

11  5010.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0  0.0 

0.0 

0.0,0.0  0.0 

0.1,0.1 

0  M 

11    40;0.1 

08 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1   0.1 

0  se 

11  SO  0.2  0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

o.l 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.210.2 

0  40 

11  20  0.3  0  5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

02 

0.2;  0.2 

0  50 

11  10  0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.6 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3  0.3 

1     0 

11     0  0.4 

0.8    1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

0.0 

O.l 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

03 

0.3  0.3 

1   10 

10  50  0.4 

0.9    1.3 

1.8 

2.2 

0.0 

O.l 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 1 0.4 

1  «0 

10  40 

0.5 

1.0   1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2  0  3 

0.3 

0.4  0.41 

1  ao 

10  80 

0.5  1.1    1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

•0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1  40 

10  20 

0.6j  1.3 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

;o.i 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

03 

04 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1  60 

10  10 

0.6  1.3 

1.9 

2.6 

3.2 

>i 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

2    0 

10    0 

0.7'  1.4 

2.1 

2.8 

3.6 

iO.l 

0.1    0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

U 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2  10 

9  50 

0.7  1.6 

2.2 

3.0 

3.7 

.0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

2  20 

9  40 

0.8  1.6 

2.3 

3.1 

3.9 

jo., 

iO.l 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

2  30 

•  80 

0.8  1.6 

2.5 

8.8 

4.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2  40 

9  20 

0.91  1.7 

2.6  1 3.5 

4.3 

io.i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

07 

0.8 

2  50 

9  10 

0.9;  1.8 

2.7 

3.6 

4.5 

jO.l 

0.2 

0.8 

0,4  0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0^^ 

8    0 

9    0 

0.9  1.9  1  2.8 

3.8 

4.7 

'0,1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4  0.5 

06 

0.7 

0.7 

O.ft 

3  10 

8  50 

1.0  1.9   2.9 

3.9 

4.9 

,0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4>0  5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

3  20 

8  40 

1.0  2.0   3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

IO.l 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

8  30 

880 

1.0  2.1   3.1 

4.1 

6.2 

J  0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

06 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

8  40 

820 

1.1  2.1    3.2 

4.2 

6.3 

lo.i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

KO 

3  50 

8  10 

l.r2.2   3.3 

4.3  I  5.4 

;o.i 

lO.l 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

].a 

4    0 

8    0 

1.1;  2.2  3.8 

4.4  5.6 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

8.6 

07 

0.8 

0.9 

10 

4  10 

7  50 

1.1  2.3   3.4 

4.5   6.7 

10.1 

0.2 

03 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

OJ 

10 

4  20 

7  40 

1.2.2.3   3.5 

4.6  I  5.8 

0.1 
0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

4  ao 

780 

1.2!  2.8  ,3.5 

4.7 

5.9 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

].l 

4  40 

7  20 

1.2:2.4,3.6 

4.8 

6.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

l.l 

4  60 

7  10 

1.2;  2.4 

3.6 

4.8 

6.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

l.l 

6     0 

7    0 

1.2 

2.4 

3.6 

4.9 

6.1 

IO.l 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

or 

0.9 

1.0 

1,1 

6  10 

6  50 

1.2 

2.6 

3.7 

49 

6.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

6  20 

6  40 

1.2 

2.5 

3.7 

4.9 

6.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

11 

6  30 

8  80 

1.2 

2.5 

3.7 

5.0 

6.2 

'0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

&  40 

6  20 

1.2 

2.5   8.7 

5.0 

6.2 

,0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

6  50 

0  10 

12 

2.6    3.7 

5.0 

6.2 

IO.l 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

l.l 

6     0 

e  0 

1.3 

2.6   8.8 

5.0 

6.3 1  0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

i.i 
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TABLB  XCIV. 
JTdrd  Differences. 


JOT 


Time  after 

Time  liter 

noon  or 

MT 

80" 

80" 

40" 

00" 

1' 

8' 

r 

4' 

5' 

noon  or 

midnight. 

ff|Min|fT)|^. 

+ 

// 

/# 

, 

»/ 

t» 

*» 

** 

,. 

// 

#/ 

__ 

Mi.OkiL 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ISh.  Om. 

•    80 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

11    30 

1      0 

O.l 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.6 

11      0 

1     80 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

8.1 

10    30 

%      0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0,6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.8 

8.3 

10      0 

8    90 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

8.4 

9    30 

8      0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

8.3 

9      0 

8    90 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

8    30 

4      0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

l.I 

1.5 

1.9 

8      0 

4    80 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.0 

1.8 

1.5 

7    80 

8      0 

0.0 

O.l 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

Od 

1.0 

7      0 

5    90 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

6    80 

«      0 

.'J 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ao 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6      0 

+ 

— 

TABLB  XCY. 

Fourth  DifferenceMs 


Time  after 

TiiMiA«r 

noon  or 

10" 

20" 

30" 

40" 

60" 

I' 

8' 

8* 

noon  or 

midnight 

mi^igh^ 

h.    m. 

.. 

ff 

" 

»r 

»t       ft 

9» 

'» 

h.    m. 

0     0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

08 

0.0    0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

18      0 

0    80 

0.0 

a.i 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

11    30 

1      0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

11      0 

1    80 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

10    80 

8      0 

0.1 

0.2 

04 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

1.5 

2.2 

10      0 

8    80 

0.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.8 

2.7 

8    80 

8      0 

0.2 

0.8 

0.6 

a7 

0.9 

1.0 

2.1 

ai 

9      0 

8    80 

0.2 

a4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

2.3 

3.4 

8    80 

4      0 

0.8 

a4 

ao 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

8.6 

3.7 

8      0 

4    88 

0.8 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.8 

8.6 

8.8 

7    80 

8      8 

M 

0.6 

0.T 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

a.r 

4.1 

7      0 

6    80 

a8 

8.6 

0.7 

Ol8 

1.2 

1.4 

8.8 

4.8 

8    80 

•     0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

1.4 

8.8 

4.8 

8      0 
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TARLB  XCVl    LogkHcd  Logmritimi. 


» 

0 

I  1 

8 

3 

4 
240 

«  1 

1J 

*■" 

ft 

640 
6289 

e 

60  • 

120 

180 
1.3010 

800 

800 

420  460 

T 

1.7782 

1.4771 

1.1761 

1.0792 

LOOOO 

033118751 

1 

3.5563 

1.7710 

1.4735 

1.2088 

1.1743 

1.0777 

9989 

9820  8742 

8231 

2  3.2653 

1.7639 

1.4699 

1.2962 

1.1796 

1.0768 

9976 

0310  8733 

6223 

3  3.0792 

1.7i70 

1.4664 

1.2930 

1.1707 

1.0749 

9964 

9300  8724 

6216 

2.0542 

1.7501 

1.4629 

1.2915 

1.1689 

1.0734 

9962 

9289  6715 

8207 

2.8573 

1.7434 

1.4594 

1.2891 

1.1671 

1,0720 

9940 

0279 

8706 

6199 

2.7782 

1.7368 

1.4559 

1.2868 

1.1664 

1.0706 

0928 

9289 

6607 

8191 

2.7112 

1.7302 

1.4625 

1.2845 

1.1636 

1.0692 

9916 

0250 

8688 

8183 

2.6532 

K7238 

1.4401 

1.2821 

1.1619 

1.0678 

0905 

0240 

8679 

8176 

26021 

1.7175 

1.4457 

1.2798 

1.1601 

1.0663 

9803 

0286 

8670 

8167 

S.5563 

1.7112 

1.4424 

12775 

1.1584 

1.0649 

9881 

0228 

8661 

8169 

25140 

1,7050 

1.4390 

1.2753 

1.1666 

1.0636 

9800 

9218 

8662 

8152 

24771 

1.6990 

1.4357 

12730 

1.1549 

1.0621 

9868 

9208 

8643 

8144 

2.4424 

1.6930 

1.4325 

1.2707 

1.1582 

1.0608 

9846 

9198 

8686 

8136 

2.4102 

1.6871 

1.4292 

1.2685 

1.1515 

1.0594 

0634 

9188 

8626 

8128 

2.3802 

1.6812 

1.4260 

1.2663 

1.1498 

1.0560 

9623 

9176 

8617 

8120 

2.3522 

1.6755 

1.4288 

1.2640 

1.1481 

1.0566 

9811 

9168 

8608 

8112 

23259 

1.6698 

1.4196 

1.2618 

1.1464 

1.0552 

9800 

9166 

8509 

8104 

23010 

1.6642 

1.4165 

1.2696 

1.1447 

1.0539 

9788 

9148 

8601 

8007 

2.2775 

1.6587 

1.4133 

1.2574 

1.1430 

1.0526 

9777 

9138 

8682 

8089 

20 

22553 

1.6532 

1.4102 

1.2553 

1.1413 

1.0612 

0705 

9128 

8573 

8081 

21 

2  2341 

1.6478 

1.4071 

1.2531 

1.1397 

1.0408 

9764 

9119 

8666 

8073 

22 

2  2139 

1.6425 

1.4040 

1.2510 

1.1880 

1.0484 

9742 

9100 

8666 

8066 

23 

2.1946 

1.6372 

1.4010 

1.2488 

1.1368 

1.0471 

0781 

0009 

8647 

6056 

24 

2.1761 

1.6320 

1.3979 

1.2467 

1.1847 

1.0468 

0780 

9089 

8630 

6060 

25 

2.1584 

1.6269 

1.3949 

1.3446 

1.1381 

1.0444 

0708 

9079 

8530 

6043 

2ft 

2.1413 

1.6218 

1.3919 

1.2424 

1.1314 

1.0431 

9697 

9070 

6622 

8035 

27 

2.1249 

1.6168 

1.3890 

1.2403 

1.1298 

1.0418 

9686 

0060 

8618 

8027 

28 

2.1091 

1.6118 

1.3860 

1.2382 

1.1282 

1.0404 

9675 

0060 

8604 

8020 

29 

2.0939 

1.6069 

1.3881 

1.2362 

1.1266 

1,0391 

9664 

0041 

8496 

8012 

30 

2.0792 

1.6021 

1.8802 

1.2341 

1.1249 

1.0878 

9668 

0031 

8467 

8004 

31 

2.0649 

1.5973 

1.3773 

1.2320 

1.1233 

1.0366 

0641 

0021 

8479 

7997 

82 

2.0512 

1.6925 

13745 

1.2300 

1.1217 

1.0362 

9630 

0012 

8470 

7989 

33 

2.0378 

1.5878 

1.3716 

1.2279 

1.1201 

1.0339 

9619 

9002 

8462 

7981 

34 

2.0248 

1.5832 

1.3688 

1.2259 

1.1186 

1.0826 

9608 

8992 

8463 

7974 

35 

2.0122 

1.5786 

1.3660 

1.2239 

1.1170  1 1.0313 

9507 

8983 

8446 

7966 

36 

2.0000 

1.5740 

1.3632 

1.2218 

1.1164 

1.0300 

9586 

6978 

8437 

7969 

37 

1.9891 

1.5695 

1.3604 

1.2198 

1.1138 

1.0287 

9575 

8964 

8426 

7961 

38 

1.9766 

1.5651 

1.3576 

1.2178 

1.1123 

1.0274 

9664 

8954 

6420 

7944 

33 

1.9652 

1.5607 

1.3549 

1.2159 

1.1107 

1.0261 

9653 

8946 

8411 

7936 

40 

1.9542 

1.5568 

1.3522 

1.2139 

1.1091 

1.0248 

9543 

8936 

8403J7929 

41 

1.9435 

1.5520 

1.3496 

1.2119 

1.1076 

1.0235 

9632 

8926 

8395 '7921 

42 

1.9331 

1.5477 

1.3468 

1.2099 

1.1061 

1.0223 

9521 

8917 

8386 

7914 

43 

1.9228 

1.5436 

1.3441 

1.2080 

1.1045 

1.0210 

9510 

8907 

8378 

7906 

44 

1.9128 

1.5393 

1.3416 

1.2061 

1.1030 

1.0197 

9409 

8898 

8370 

7899 

45 

1.9031 

1,5351 

1.3388 

L2041 

1.1016 

1.0186 

0488 

8888 

8061 

7891 

46 

1.8935 

1.5310 

1.3362 

1.2022 

1.0999 

1.0172 

9478 

8879 

8353 

7884 

47 

1.8842 

1.5269 

1.3336 

1.2003 

1.0984 

1.0160 

9467 

8870 

8346 

7877 

48 

1.8751 

1.5229 

1.3310 

1.1984 

1.0969 

10147 

0486 

8861 

6337 

7869 

40 

1.8661 

1.0189 

1.3284 

1.1966 

1.0964 '1.0135 

0446 

8851 

8328 

7662 

50 

1.8573 

1.5149 

1.3259 

1.1946 

1.0039  1.0122 

9435 

8842 

8320 

7856 

51 

1.8487 

1.5110 

1.3233 

1.1927 

1.0924!  1.0110 

9426 

8833 

8812 

7847 

52 

1.8403 

1.5071 

1.8208 

1.1908 

1.0909 '  1.0008 

9414 

6824 

8304 

7840 

53 

1.8320  1.5032 

1.8183 

1.1889 

1.0894 ;  1.0086 

9404 

8614 

8296 

7832 

54 

1.8239;  1.4994 

1.3158 

1.1871 

1.0880  1.0073 

9808 

6806 

8266 

7826 

55 

1.8159  1.4956 

1.3133 

1.1852 

1.0865 

1.0061 

9383 

8796  8279 

7818 

56 

1.8081 

1.4918 

1.3108 

1.1834 

1.0860 

1.0049 

9378 

6767  8271 

7811 

57 

1.8004 

1.4881 

1.3083 

1.1816 

1.0835 

1.0036 

0862 

6288 

7603 

68 

1.7929  1.4844 

1.3059 

1.1797 

1.0821 

1.0024 

9861 

6769 

8266  7798 

50 

17855  (1.4808 

1.3034 

1.1779 

1.0606 

1.0012 

9841 

8760 

6247  7780 

60 

1.7782  1.4771 

13010 

11761 

1.0702  1.0000 

9331  8751 

6230  7788 
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TABLE  XCVL    LogisHcAl  Logaritkmi. 


100 


Id 

600 
7788 

11 
h60 
7368 

12 

13 

14 

15 
900 
6021 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

720 
6990 

780 

840 

960 
5740 

1020 
5477 

1080 

1140 

1200 
4771 

1260 
4569 

6642 

6820 

6229 

4994 

7774 

7361 

6984 

6687 

6316 

6016 

6736 

5473 

6226 

4990 

47^ 

4666 

7767 

7364 

6978 

6631 

6310 

6011 

6731 

5469 

5221 

4986 

4764 

4662 

7760 

7348 

6972 

6626 

6805 

6006 

5727 

6464 

5217 

4988 

4760 

4549 

7763 

7341 

6966 

6620 

6800 

6001 

6722 

6460 

6213 

4979 

4757 

4646 

7746 

7886 

6960 

6614 

6294 

6997 

6718 

6466 

5209 

4975 

4753 

4642 

7788 

7328 

6964 

6600 

6289 

6992 

5713 

5452 

5205 

4971 

4760 

4539 

7781 

7322 

6948 

6603 

6284 

6987 

5709 

5447 

5201 

4967 

4746 

4535 

7784 

7315 

6942 

6598 

6279 

5982 

5704 

6443 

5197 

4964 

4742 

4532 

7717 

78C9 

6986 

6592 

6274 

6977 

5700 

6439 

5193 

4960 

4739 

4528 

7710 

7002 

6930 

6587 

6269 

6978 

6695 

6435 

5189 

4956 

4735 

4526 

11  7708>/296 

6924 

6681 

6264 

5968 

5691 

5430 

6186 

4952 

4732 

4522 

IS  17696 17289 

6918 

6576 

6259 

5963 

5666 

5426 

6181 

4949 

4728 

451^ 

768817283 

6912 

6570 

6264 

5958 

5682 

6422 

6177 

4946 

4724 

4516 

7681 17276 

6906 

6566 

6248 

5954 

5677 

5418 

5178 

4941 

4721 

4611 

767i  i  7270 

6900 

6669 

6243 

5949 

6678 

5414 

5169 

4937 

4717 

4508 

7667 

"264 

6894 

6564 

6238 

6944 

5669 

5409 

5166 

4933 

4714 

4506 

7660 

7257 

6888 

6548 

6233 

6939 

5664 

5405 

6161 

4930 

4710 

4501 

7663 

7251 

6882 

6543 

P228 

5935 

5660 

5401 

5157 

4926 

4707 

4498 

7646 

7244 

6877 

6538 

6223 

6930 

5655 

5397 

5153 

4922 

4703 

4494 

7689 

7238 

6871 

6532 

6218 

6926 

6651 

5893 

5149 

4918 

4699 

4491 

7688 

7232 

6865 

6527 

6213 

5920 

5646 

5389 

5145 

4915 

4696 

4488 

» 

7686 

7225 

6859 

6521 

6208 

6916 

5642 

5384 

5141 

4911 

4692 

4484 

88 

7618 

7219 

6858 

6516 

6203 

5911 

5637 

5380 

5137 

4907 

4689 

4481 

24 

7611 

7212 

6847 

6610 

6198 

6906 

5633 

5376 

5133 

4903 

4685 

4477 

S6 

7604 

7206 

6841 

6606 

6193 

5902 

5629 

5372 

5129 '4900 

4682 

4474 

S6 

7597 

7200 

6886 

6600 

6188 

5897 

5624 

5368 

5125 1 4896 

4678 

4471 

87 

7590 

7193 

6880 

6494 

6183 

6892 

5620 

5364 

5122 

4892 

4676 

4467 

S8i7o83 

7187 

6824 

6489 

6178 

6888 

5615 

5359 

5118 

4889 

4671 

4464 

»i7577 
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53 

54 

65 

56 

57 

56 

59 

!  " 

2940 
0680 

3000  3060 

8120 
0621 

3180 
0539 

3248 
0458 

3300 
0378 

3360 

3^20 

3480 

3540f 

1154 

0792,0706 

6300 

0223 

0147 

0078 

1152 

1059 

0968 

0878 

0790 

0704 

0620 

0537 

0456 

0377 

0298 

0221 

0145 

0072 

1151 

1067 

0966 

0877 

0789 

0703 

0619 

0586 

0455 

0375 

0297 

0220 

0145 

0071 

U49 

1056 

0965 

0876 

0787 

0702 

0617 

0535 

0454 

0374 

0296 

0219 

0143 

0068 

1148 

1054 

0963 

0874 

0786 

0700 

0616 

0533 

0452 

0373 

0294 

0218 

0142 

0O68 

1146 

1053 

0962 

0872 

0786 

0699 

0615 

0532 

0451 

0371 

0293 

0216 

0141 

0067 

1145 

1061 

0960 

0871 

0788 

0697 

0613 

0531 

0450 

0370 

0292 

0215 

0140 

0066 

1143 

1060 

0959 

0869 

0782 

0696 

0612 

0529 

0448 

0369 

0291 

0214 

0139 

0864; 

U41 

1048 

0957 

0868 

0780 

0694 

0610 

0528 

0447 

0367 

0289 

0213 

0137 

0008 

1140 

1047 

0956 

0866 

0779 

0693 

0609 

0526 

0446 

0366 

0288 

0211 

0136 

006S 

1138 

1045 

0954 

0865 

0777 

0692 

0608 

0525 

0444 

0366 

0287 

0210 

0136 

0061 

1137 

1044 

0953 

0863 

0776 

0690 

0606 

0524 

0443 

0363 

0285 

0209 

0134 

0060 

1135 

1042 

0951 

0862 

0774 

0689 

0605 

0522 

0442 

0362 

0284 

0208 

0132 

0068 

1134 

1041 

0950 

0860 

0773 

0687 

0603 

0521 

0440 

0361 

0283 

0206 

0131 

0057 

1132 

1039 

0948 

0859  i  0772 

0686 

0602 

0520 

0439 

0359 

0282 

0205 

0130 

0066 

1130 

1037 

0947 

0857 1  0770 

0685 

0601 

0518 

0438 

0358 

0280 

0204 

0129 

0056 

1129 

1036 

0945 

0856  0769 

0683 

0599 

0517 

0436 

0367 

0279 

0202 

0127 

0053 

1127 

1034 

0944 

0855 !  0767 

0682 

0598 

0516 

0435 

0356 

0278 

9201 

0126 

0052 

1126 

1033 

0942 

0853  0766 

0680 

0596 

0514 

0434 

0354 

0276 

0200 

0125 

0051 

1124 

1031 

0941 

0852  0764 

0679 

0595 

0513 

0432 

0353 

0275 

0199 

0124 

0050 

1123 

1030 

0939 

0850  0763 

0678 

0594 

0512 

0431 

0352 

0274 

0197 

0122 

0049 

1121- 

1028 

0938 

0849  0762 

0676 

0592 

0510 

0430 

0350 

0273 

0196 

0121 

0047 

ss 

1119 

1027 

0936 

0847 1 0760 

0675 

0591 

0509 

0428 

0349 

0271 

0195 

0120 

0046 

88 

1119 

1025 

0935 

0846  0759 

0673 

0590 

0507 

0427 

0348 

0270 

0194 

0119 

0045 

84 

1116 

1024 

0933 

0844 ,  0757 

0672 

0688 

0606 

0426 

0346 

0269 

0192 

0117 

0044 

25 

Ul5 

1022 

0932 

0843  0756 

0670 

0687 

0505 

0424 

0345 

0267 

0191 

0116 

0042 

86 

1113 

1021 

0930 

0841  0754 

0669 

0585 

0508 

0423 

0344 

0866 

0190 

0115 

0041 

87 

1112 

1019 

0929 

0840  i  0753 

0668 

0584 

0502 

0482 

0342 

0265 

0189 

0114 

0040 

38 

1110 

1018 

0927 

0888  0761 

0666 

0583 

0501 

0420 

0341 

0264 

0187 

0112 

0039 

89 

1109 

1016 

0926 

0837  0750 

0666 

0581 

0499 

0419 

0340 

0262 

0186 

0111 

0038 

80 

1107 

1015 

0924 

0835 '  0749 

0663 

0580 

0498 

0418 

0339 

0261 

0185 

0110 

0036 

81 

1105 

1013 

0923 

0834  0747 

0662 

0579 

0497 

0416 

0337 

0260 

0184 

0109 

0035 

88 

1104 

1012 

0921 

0833  0746 

0661 

0677 

0495 

0415 

0336 

0258 

0182 

0107 

0034 

83 

1102 

1010 

0920 

0831  0744 

0659 

0576 

0494 

0414 

0335 

0857 

0181 

0106 

0033 

84 

1101 

1008 

0918 

0830  0748 

0658  ;  0574 

0493 

0412 

0333 

0256 

0180 

0105 

0031 

8fi 

1099 

1007 

0917 

082810741 

0656  1 0573 

0491 

0411 

0332 

0255 

0179 

0104 

0030 

86 

1008 

1005 

0915 

0827 1 0740 

0655  10572 

0490 

0410 

0331 

0253 

0177 

0103 

0029 

87 

1096 

1004 

0914 

0825  0739 

0654 1 0570 

0489 

0408 

0329 

0252 

0176 

0101 

0028 

38 

1095 

1002 

0912 

0824  1 0737 

065210569 

0487 

0407 

0328 

0^51 

0175 

0100 

0027 

88 

1093 

1001 

0911 

0822  1 0736 

0651 ,  0568 

0486 

0406 

0327 

0250 

0174 

0099 

0O25 

40 

1091 

0999 

0909 

0821  0734 

0649  j  0566 

0484 

0404 

0326 

0248 

0172 

0098 

0024 

41 

1090 

0998 

0908 

0819  0733 

0648  0565 

0483 

0408 

0824 

0247 

0171 

0086 

0023 

48 

1086 

0996 

0906 

0818  0731 

0647,0663 

0482 

0402 

0323 

0246 

0170 

0095 

0022 

48 

1067 

0996 

0905 

0816  10730 

0645  0562 

0480 

0400 

0322 

0244 

0169 

0094 

0021 

44 

1065 

0993 

0903 

081510729 

0644  0561 

0479 

0399 

0320 

0243 

0167 

0093 

0019 

45 

1084 

0992 

0902 

0814  0727 

0642  0559 

0478 

0386 

0319 

0242 

0166 

0091 

0018 

46 

1082 

0990 

0900 

9812  0726 

0641  0558 

0476 

0896 

0918 

0241 

0165 

0090 

0017 

47 

1081 

0989 

0899 

0811  0724 

0640  0557 

0475 

0395 

0316 

0239 

0163 

0089 

0016 

48 

1070 

0987 

0897 

0809  1 0723 

0638  0555 

0474 

0394 

0316 

0238 

0162 

0Q88 

0015 

48 

1078 

0986 

0896 

0808  0721 

068710554 

0472.0392 

0314 

0237" 

0161 

0067 

0013 

80 

1076 

0984 

0894 

0806 

0720 

063610552 

0471 

0391 

0313 

0235 

0160 

0085 

0012 

61 

1074 

0983 

0898 

0805 

0719 

0684  0551 

0470 

0390 

03U 

0884 

0168 

0084 

0011 

58 

1873 

0981 

0891 

0803 

0717 

0633 

0560 

0468 

0388 

0310 

0233 

0167 

0083  0015 

W 

1071 

0980 

0890 

0802 

0716 

0631 

0548 

0467 

0387 

0309 

0232 

0156 

0082:0008 

54 

lOTO 

0978 

0888 

0801 

0714 

0630 

0547 

0466 

0386 

0307 

0230 

0155 

0080,0007 

56 

1068 

0977  0887 

07091071810628 

0546 

0464 

0384  0306 

0229 

0158 

0079 

0006 

66 

1067 

0976 

0885  0798  1 0711 '6627 

0544 

0463 

0383  0305(0268 

0152 

0078 

0005 

57 

1865 

0974 

0864 

0796 

0710.  0626  i  0543 

0462 

0382 

030410227 

0151 

0077 

0004 

m 

1064 

0972 

0883 

0796 

0709 

0624  0541 

0460 

0381 

0302 

0225 

0150 

0075 

0002 

88 

no 

1062 

0971 

0881 

0793 

0707 

0623  0540 

0459 

0379 

0301 

0224 

0148 

0074  0001 

1061 

0969 

0880 

0792 

0706 

0621  10539 

0458 

0378 

0300 

0223 

0147 

0073,0000j 
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